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LETTER. 


Depart^ient  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  7).  C,  January  17,  I880. 

Sir:  It  is  frequently  remarked  by  students  of  political  history  that 
wme  of  the  greatest  defects  of  our  form  of  pjovernment  'atq  developed 
in  connection  with  mnnicipal  administration.  Foitnnately,  in  sj)ite  of 
this  fact,  some  of  the  best  school  work  in  onr  country  is  found  in  the 
cities. 

This  is  due  very  much  to  the  comparatively  early  separation  of  school 
»lministration  from  other  municipal  business.  In  ireneral  the  theory 
of  tliis  municipal  educational  administration  has  embraced  a  board  of 
education,  vested  by  the  laws  of  the  State  with  ample  powers,  selected 
from  among  the  people  of  the  city,  so  that  the  «actual  sentiments  of  the 
community  shall  be  faithfully  represented  in  the  administration  of  the 
schools.  The  members  of  these  boards  generally  perform  their  task 
gratuitously  and  have  now  well-nigh  universally  adopted  the  i>ractice  of 
committing  the  execution  of  their  OKlers  to  one  or  more  persons  known 
as  superintendents  and  assistants,  who,  by  their  abilities,  attainments, 
and  experience,  are  specially  fitted  for  this  supervisory  work.  Fortu- 
nately, some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  land  have  given  their  most 
faithful  service  freely  as  members  of  boards  of  education,  and  it  is  a 
^  matter  for  still  further  gratitude  and  congratulation  that  some  of  the 
most  eminent  educators  of  the  land  or  world  have  been  engaged  as 
superintendents  of  instruction  of  our  cities. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  these,  earliest  in  the  field,  was  John 
D.  Philbrick,  Li..  D.,  who  became  the  superintendent  of  Boston  schools 
January  10, 1857,  having  previouslj-  been  a  teacher  in  those  schools, 
principal  of  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  and  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  that  State.  It  is  acknowledged  the  world  over 
that  to  him  is  largely  and  specially  due  the  excellence  of  the  Boston 
ft'hools.  A  thorough  man  of  affairs,  accurate  and  broad  in  his  scholar- 
ship, in  the  fullest  sympathy  with  American  institutions  and  ideas,  he 
not  only  watched  and  guided  the  Boston  schools  that  grew  under  his 
hands  for  twenty  years,  but,  by  travels  and  studies  in  different  parts  of 
this  countrj*  and  during  two  visits  to  Europe,  one  of  which  included 
official  duties  in  connection  with  the  exhibition  at  Vienna  and  the  other 
the  special  organization,  care,  and  management  of  the  American  exhi- 
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bition  of  edacatiou  iii  Paris  in  1878,  he  had  the  rarest  opportuDities  f<^ 
eztenRive  personal  observatioD  elsewhere  in  school  matters  and  for  phil- 
osophical  deduction  therefrom.  In  his  retirement  and  with  his  accuma- 
lations  of  literature,  of  observation,  and  of  exi>erience  around  him,  in 
spite  of  a  progressive  disease  of  the  eye  that  threatens  complete  blind- 
ness, he  has  consented  at  my  request  to  prepare  the  following  report  on 
education  in  cities,  which  I  hereby  recomoiend  for  publication.  Every 
one  will  see  that,  to  secure  the  fullest  bi^nefit  to  the  millions  interested 
in  the  administration  of  education  in  our  cities  and  the  millions  yet 
unborn  to  be  affected  by  it,  the  writer  of  this  report,  possessed  of  rare 
qualifications  for  the  undertaking,  should  be  accorded  the  largest  free- 
dom in  bringing  out  his  philosophical  conclusions,  whether  they  agree 
or  not  with  the  opinions  foruu»d  in  this  Office;  and  I  may  add  that  I 
know  of  no  more  valuable  study  of  city  systems  of  public  instruction 
than  .that  presented  in  the  following  pages. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Cammissianer. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Publication  approved. 

H,  M.  TELLER, 

Secretary. 
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INTKODUCTION — DESIGN  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  REPORT. 

An  eminent  x>edagogae  and  savant^  of  France  finds  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  supremacy  of  Germany  in  the  matter  of  popular 
education,  in  the  exceptional  division  of  the  nation  into  so  many  inde- 
pendent sovranties.    A  sort  of  emulation  was  created  among  them, 
and  thus  the  improvements  realized  at  any  one  point  were  gradually 
adopted  by  the  entire  nation.    The  same  emulation  continues  to  this 
day.     In  like  manner  an  emulation  has  been  created  among  our  cities 
▼hich  has  greatly  promoted  educational  progress ;  a  constant  compar- 
ison is  kei)t  up  by  interchanges  of  visits  and  reports,  and  especially  by 
the  publications  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  the  result  of  this 
comparison  being  to  hasten  th^  elimination  of  faults  and  the  adoption 
of  improvements  of  every  description. 

The  object  of  this  report  is  to  strengthen  this  tendency  to  uniformity 
of  excellence  by  a  general  survey,  historical,  critical,  and  comparative, 
of  certain  features  and  characteristics  of  our  city  systems  of  schools,  more 
especially  those  features  and  characteristics  in  which  there  is  found 
the  greatest  diversity  in  respect  to  progress  towards  the  ideal  standard. 
Comparison  through  historical  criticism  is  the  method  of  educational 
progress,  and  this  is  the  method  which  it  is  proposed  to  follow  in  the 
present  review.  The  aim  is  to  set  forth,  so  far  as  practicable  within 
the  assigned  limits,  such  facts,  figures,  and  opinions  as  may  best  enable 
each  city  to  profit  by  improvements  realized  by  other  cities.  It  is  not 
inteoded,  however,  to  limit  our  observation  to  the  systems  of  our  own 
ooantry.  The  educational  experience  of  the  civilized  world  is  common 
property,  and,  while  there  is  no  danger  of  overrating  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  home  comparison,  international  compariRon  as  illustrated 
in  aniversal  expositions  is,  perhaps,  still  more  fruitful  in  good  results. 
What  the  scientific  educator  needs  to  know  is  this,  namely,  the  best 
things  that  have 'been  thought  and  done  relating  to  the  matters  in 
▼bieh  he  is  concerned;  not  merely  the  best  things  that  have  been 
thoDght  and  done  in  his  own  neighborhood  and  in  his  own  State,  but 
in  foreign  countries  as  well,  and  especially  in  those  countries  which 
hold  the  first  rank  in  civilization.  The  objector  who  tells  us  that  the 
edncational  experience  and  opinion  of  foreign  countries  are  valueless 
to  US  because  of  the  divergence  between  their  civilizations  and  ours, 
betrays  Ids  ignorance  and  reveals  his  incompetency  for  educational 
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direction.  Modem  civilization  is  rapidly  tending  to  uniformity  and 
unity.  Each  nation  is  hastening  more  aud  more  to  adopt  the  inven- 
tions and  improvements  of  all  the  others. 

The  educational  element  of  civilization  forms  no  exception  to  this 
general  drift  of  things.  Methods  of  teaching  have  nothing  to  do  with 
national  boundaries.  The  best  is  the  best  everywhere.  The  essential 
elements  of  a  good  school  system  are  the  same  in  every  country. 
There  is  only  one  best  way  of  securing  and  retaining  efficient  teachers. 
A  model  primary  school  in  Paris,  with  its  appurtenances,  apparatus, 
fittings,  and  program,  would  be  no  less  a  model  primary  school  in  Wash- 
ington. If  Germany  has  worked  out  the  model  school  room,  all  nations 
mu8t  copy  it.  If  America  devises  the  best  school  desk,  it  must  ge  to 
the  ends  of  the  civilized  world.  Prussia  institutes  the  normal  school; 
every  other  nation  adopts  it.  The  really  good  local  thing,  the  outgrowth 
of  educational  laws,  that  stands  the  test  of  experiment,  in  time  he(!omes 
general.  In  the  mean  time  innumerable  whims,  fancfes,  aud  strange 
vagaries  claim  attention  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  then  disappear, 
leaving  no  beneficial  trace;  hence,  reference  to  foreign  examples  be- 
comes indispensable  to  our  purpose. 

Urban  and  rural  schools  are  not  and  cannot  be,  and  perhaps  need  not 
be,  the  same  in  all  respects.  In  the  large  city  and  the  small  village  or 
rural  district  the  conditions  of  life  in  general  and  of  school  life  in  par- 
ticular are  not  the  same;  that  which  is  easy  in  the  one  is  difficult  in 
the  other;  certain  results  which  suffice  in  the  one,  suffice  not  in  the 
other.  The  rural  district,  more  favorable  in  some  respects,  in  others  is 
less  favorable  than  the  city,  and  in  some  cases  the  figures  in  the  sta- 
tistical exhibits  of  city  and  rural  systems  are  not  easily  harmonized. 
In  the  country  there  is  a  high  degree  of  equality  in  the  social  condition 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  city  we  find  the  extremes  of  wealth  aud  pov- 
erty: in  one  quart<*r  we  find  tenement  houses  crowded  with  human 
beings  whose  earnings  afford  only  the  means  of  a  bare  subsistence, 
while  another  quarter  is  composed  of  princely  dwellings  filleil  with 
every  luxnry  that  wealth  can  buy.  In  the  city  the  financial  resources 
easily  afford  the  means  of  supporting  schools  the  year  round,  while  the 
sessions  of  rural  schools  will  perhaps  scarcely  average  six  months. 
The  pupils  in  the  city  are  almost  universally  destined  to  industrial  or 
commercial  pursuits,  while  in  the  country  they  are  destined  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil.  In  the  country  the  pupils  acquire,  during  the 
school  period,  habits  of  industry  and  labor;  in  the  city  they  have  little 
opportunity  to  become  accustomed  to  manual  labor.  In  the  city  or- 
ganization specialization  is  the  characteristic  most  prominent ;  in  that 
of  the  rural  district,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principal  characteristic  is 
tlie  absence  of  specialization.  The  city  system  has  different  giados  of 
schools;  the  rural  has  not.  The  former  assigns  to  each  teacher  pupils 
of  nearly  the  same  age  and  advancement  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  those 
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ODly  of  one  sex ;  the  latter  requires  the  teacher  to  govern  and  instrnct 
pnpils  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  The  cities  draw  to  themselves  the 
highest  grade  of  teaching  talent,  and  over  the  work  of  these  teachers 
gnperiDtendents  exercise  a  far  more  effective  supervision  than  is  en- 
joyed by  country  schools.  These  and  other  points  of  difference  between 
the  conditions  incident  to  city  and  coiHitry  schools  make  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  former  a  different  thing  from  that  of  the  latter ;  hence  it 
IS  evident  that  an  advantage  may  be  gained  by  a  separate  treatment  of 
the  characteristics  and  problems  of  city  systems  as  herein  proposed. 

The  reporter  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  he  does  not 
here  attempt  to  present  a  complete  statement  of  the  organization,  tcorkings, 
wr  results  of  the  city  systems.  The  scope  of  the  report  is  much  more  re- 
stricted, its  aim  being  limited  mainly  to  the  consideration  of  peculiar 
excellences  and  defects  which  are  local,  for  the  most  part,  or  sectional, 
with  a  view  to  the  promoting  of  the  generalization  of  the  former  and 
the  elimination  of  the  latter. 

THE   IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 


In  order  to  appreciate  the  extent  and  importance  of  our  city  systems 
of  public  instruction,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  magnitude  and 
growth,  both  absolute  and  relative,  of  the  urban  population  of  the 
coantry.  The  information  for  this  purpose  is  contained  in  the  following 
sommary,  taken  from  the  Compendium  of  the  Tenth  Census: 


Date. 


Population  of 
United  SUtes. 


mi. 
im. 

ItM. 

in». 

IM. 
IBM, 
MM 


3, 929. 214 

5, 308, 483 

7, 239, 881 

9,633,822 

12,808,020 

17, 06S,  453 

23, 191, 876 

81,443,321 

38. 558, 371 

50, 155, 783 


No.  of  citieii. 


Popalttion  of 
cities. 


iDliabitants  of 
cities  in  CHch 
l(K)of  the  to- 
tal popula- 
tion. 


6 

6 

11 

13 

20 

44 

83 

141 

226 

280 


131,472  ; 

210, 873 

350,920 

475, 135 

BO4.509  ' 

1.453.904 

2,897,586 

5, 072, 250 

8, 071. 875 

11,318,547 


3.3 

3.9 

4.9 

4.9 

6.7 

8.5 

12.5 

16.1 

20.9 

22.5 


By  "cities'^  is  here  meant  municipalities,  whether  with  town  or  city 
organization,  containing  a  population  of  8,000  and  upwards.  Of  these 
cities,  we  find  that  there  was  in  1880  the  enormous  number  of  280,  con- 
tainiog  aa  aggregate  population  of  11,318,647,  or  22^  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  i>opulation  of  the  country;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  the  ratio  of  the  urban  to  the  whole  population  has  reached 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred,  or  one  to  four.  But  the  fact  of  growth,  both 
absolute  and  relative,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  striking.  If  we  go  back 
only  fifty  years,  we  find  that  there  were  only  twenty-six  cities,  or  less 
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than  one-tenth  of  the  present  namber;  and  that  these  cities  contained 
only  864,509  inhabitants,  or  little  more  than  one- thirteenth  of  the  pres- 
ent urban  population.  Such  has  been  the  growth  of  our  cities.  But 
this  growth  appears  even  more  remarkable  when  viewed  in  relation  to 
the  growth  of  the  whole  population.  Fifty  years  ago  the  urban  x)opu- 
lation  was  about  one-sixteenth  of  the  entire  population ;  now,  as  already 
stated,  it  is  not  less  than  one  to  four,  the  ratio  having  increased  fully 
fourfold. 

The  application  of  science  to  productive  industry  and  the  use  of  steam 
as  a  motor  have  made  this  astonishing  growth  of  urban  population  pos- 
sible. By  the  continued  operation  of  these  agencies,  the  proi)ortion  of. 
city  population  will  no  doubt  be  still  more  largely  increased  in  the 
future.  This  enopraous  increase  of  cities  is  likely  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely.   Science  cannot  predict  its  limits. 

Statistics  are  not  available  to  exhibit  with  completeness  the  growth 
and  actual  development  of  the  provisions  and  results  of  the  public 
school  Rj'stems  of  our  cities ;  but  the  full  and  comi)rehensive  statistics 
of  city  systems  published  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  as  furnished  voluntarily  by  school  officials,  afford 
sufficient  d«nta  for  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the  colossal  propor- 
tions of  this  educational  agency.  This  statistical  exhibit  comprises  263 
cities  and  towns  containing  a  population  of  7,500  and  upwards,  of  which 
the  total  number  is  310. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  for  school  purposes  in  259  of  these 
cities  (the  number*reporting  this  item)  amounted  in  1882  to  the  sum  of 
$27,894,427. 

The  total  lepal  school  population  in  the  239  cities  that  reported  this 
item  amounted  to  2,859,287,  the  actual  school  population  (that  is,  the 
number  of  children  of  the  usual  age  of  school  attendance,  estimated  to 
be  23  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  the  basis  of  estimation  adopted 
by  the  Commissioner)  being  2,079,188. 

The  estimated  real  value  of  property  used  for  school  purposes  in  the 
240  cities  reporting  this  item  amounted  to  894,294,153. 

The  total  enrolment  in  203  cities  amounted  to  1,821,773. 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  253  cities,  the  number  reporting  this 
item,  was  1,204,763. 

Moreover,  in  estimating  the  importance  of  our  city  systems  of  schools, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  influence  of  cities  in  determining 
the  general  welfare  is  out  of  all  proportion  beyond  the  numbers  of  their 
population.  They  are  the  centres  of  wealth,  culture,  science,  business 
enterprise,  and  social  and  political  influence.  The  role  of  cities  is,  no 
doubt,  to  become  in  the  future  far  more  important,  relatively,  than  it 
is  now.  Hence,  it  is  in  our  cities  that  all  the  power  of  education  is 
needed.'    The  future  of  our  cities  will  be  largely  what  education  makes 


^C'est  dans  le  goavernement  r^pablioain  qae  Ton  a  besoin  de  tonte  la  pulBsance  de 
I'Muoation. —  Montbsquixu. 
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it  and  the  fatare  of  our  country  will  be  largely  what  the  cities  make 
it  What  bat  education  is  to  settle  the  question  how  far  self  govern- 
ment is  to  be  practicable  in  our  populous  cities  f  And  in  this  connection 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  schooling  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
yoathful  portion  of  our  urban  population  is  afforded  by  the  city  systems 
of  public  instruction. 

STATISTICAL.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  NUMBER  AND  POPULATION  OF  CITIES. 


TMeshiHcing  the  number  of  towM  and  i^tiee  containing  a  population  of  4,000,  7,500,  8,000 
and  uptcarde,  respectirelyj  in  each  of  the  States  and  Territories, 


I    4.000  I    7.500       8.000 
Stata*  and  Territories,   land  ap-and  up- and  ap- 


wards. 


wardH.  '■  wards. 


Alahama 

Arkansas  .... 

Cali&mia 

Cubcado...... 

Coonecticat . . 

Dftaware 

florida 

Gewpa 

Uliaois 

lodiaBa 

bwi 

Kansas  

Kentucky 

Ltnisiana    . . . 

Hune 

Manland 

M^MachasettA 

Xichijpin 

Mianf^ota.... 
MMsimippi... 

MlKwrari 

XelH-aska 


4 

1 
10 

4 
33 

1 

3 

6 
37 
27 
IS 
10 
11 

3 
10 

6 

85 
26 

8 

4 
14 

4 


I 


3 

1 

6 

2 

14 

1 

2 

5 

22 

12 

10 

4 

5 

8 

3 

39 

12 

4 
I 
5 
2 


2 
1 
8 

2 

13 

1 

1 

5 

18 

11 

10 

4 


States  and  Territories. 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon  

PennMylvania 

Iwhodu  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennrsnee 

Texas  


5  !  Vermont 


2 

6 

3 

37 
11 

4  '. 

1  : 

5' 

21 


Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

District  of  Colombia 


Total 


4,000       7.500        8.000 
and  np-and  up- and  up- 
wards,  wards,    wards. 


4 

9 

28 

59 

4 

48 

1 

66 

16 

3 

5 

11 

I 

11 

4 

20 

1 

1 

2 

2 


024 


1 

5 

13 

84 

2 

22 

1 

29 

6 

2 

4 

5 

2 

7 

1 

10 


1 
2 


310 


1 
5 

12 

34 
2 

20 
1 

28 
6 
2 
4 
5 
2 
6 
1 
0 


1 
2 


201 


dlpkahetical  list  of  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  containing  a  population  of  7,500 
and  upvards,  divided  into  five  classes^  according  to  population, 

(Cities  of  the  first  class :  Popnlation,  200,000  and  upwards.] 


Baltimore,  Md |     332,313 


BnM<m,Mass  .. 
Brooklyn.  N.T 
Chicago,  HI 


302,839 
566,663 
503,185 


Cincinnati,  Ohio . 
New  0rlcaa%La. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


[1  ui 

1  V, 


255,130 

216,000 

1.200.209 


Philadelphia.  Pa. . . 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
St.  Louis,  Mo 


847,170 
233,050 
350.518 


(Cities  of  the  second  class:  Popnlation,  100,000  to  200,000.] 


Brf&do,N.  Y 

CleTeland.0h{o... 

Dttxolt,Mich 

'«aay  Ci^.  K.J. 


155,134 
160,146 
116»340 
120,722 


Loaisville,  Ey.. 
Milwaukee,  Wis 
Newark,  N.J... 


123,758 
115,587 
136,508 


Pittsburgh, Pa  ... 
Providence,  R.  I . . 
Washington.  D.  C 


156,380 
104,857 
147.203 


u 
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Alphabetical  lint  of  citiet  and  ioicm  of  the  Unitrd  States  containing  a  popvlafion  of  7. GOO 
and  upirardSf  divided  into  fre  classes ,  according  to  population  —  Contiiimwl. 

(Cities  of  tie  third  claaa  :  PopulatioD,  50.000  to  100,000.] 


AUuiny.N.Y 

SO.  758 

1 

'  KanMsCity,  Mo , 

AKe;:heny,  Pa 

78,082 

!  Ix)weIl,Maiw ' 

Ciunbriil^^cs  Maim  . . . 

52.060 

,  Kow  Haven,  Coon  . . . 

Columbiia,  Ohio 

51,647  : 

Patenion,N.J 

IiMiiaDaiMillii,  Ind  . . . 

75.056 

RiehDiond,Va 

65,785  „  Roche«ter,N.  Y. 
6»,  475  ij  Syracutio,  N.  T  . 


62,882 
51,031 
63,600 


Toledo,  Ohio 

Troy.  N.  Y 

TTorceater,  Maaa 


[Citioa  of  the  fvnrth  class :  Population,  25,000  to  50,000.] 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Brid;:oport.  Conn  . . . 

Cnmtlon,  N.  J 

CbHrh  stnn.  Sv.  C  

Covin  jrt  on,  Ky 

Dayton,  Ohio    

Denver,  Colo 

Rlita1>etl&,N.J 

Erie,  Pa 

Evansvillo,  Ind 

Pall  River,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind  — 
Grand  Rnpids,Mich 
Harrisbnrg,  Pa 


87.400  ^ 
27,643  : 
41.639 
40,084 
29,720  I 
88,678 
35,020 
28.229  I 
27.737 
29.280  ' 
48.961  . 
26.880  : 
32,016  I 
30.762 


Hartford,  Conn ' 

Hoboken.]!f.J 

Lancaster.  Pa 

Lawrence.  Moss 

Lynn,  Mass 

Manchester.  X.  H 

Memphia,  Tenn 

Minneapolis,  Minn. . . 

Mobile  Ala ! 

Xa»h  ville,  Tenn ' 

Now  Bedford,  Mass. . ! 

Oakland.  Cal ! 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Peoria,  111 ! 


42, 015  I 

30.099  i 

25.769  ; 

39,151 

38,274  ' 

32,630 

33.592 

46.887 

29,132 

43,350 

20,845 

34.555 

30, 518 

29,250 


Portland,  Me 

Qnincy.Ill 

Heading,  Pa 

Salem,  Mass 

Savannah,  Ga 

Scranton,  Pa 

Springfield,  Maas 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. . . 
St.  Paul,  Minn  . . . 
Terre  Hante,  Ind 

Trenton,  "S.J 

Utica,N.Y 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 


89.366 
51, 792 
60,137 
56,747 
58,291 


83,810 
27.268 
43,278 
27,56a 
80.709 
45.850 
33,840 
32.431 
41.473 
26.042 
29,910 
33,914 
30.737 


[Cities  of  the  fifth  class :  PopuLition,  7,500  to  25,000.] 


Adrian,  Uich 

Akron,  Ohio , 

Alex.indria.  Va 

Allentowii,  Pa 

Alton.  Ill 

Altotina,  Pa 

A  mstortlam,  N.  Y  — 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich  ... 

Ay>pleton.  WiM 

Ati'hison.  Kaus 

Attloboro',  MaA.4 

Auburn.  Mo    

Auburn.  N.Y. 

AueustA,6A 

Angusta,Mo 

Aurora.  Ill .. 

Austin.  Tex 

llan;;«>r,  Me   

B;ith.  Mo 

llMvCily.  Mi«h 

Itayonne,  N.  J  

Bflliilre,  Ohio 

Btlleville,  in 

Beverly,  Mom 

Bidileford.  Mo 

Oioghntnton.  X.  Y... 

Bloomington,  HI 

12 


7.849 
16,152  , 
13.659  ; 
18,063  ; 

8.975  ' 
19,710  1 

9,406 

8,061  ; 

8,005  ■ 
15,105 
11.  Ill 

9.555  I 
21,924 
21,891 

8.665 
11,873 
11,013 
10.856 

7.874 
20,603 

».372:: 

8,025 
10,683 

8.456 
12.651 
17.317  , 


Bradford.  Pa 

Bridgetou,  N.  J 

Brockton,  Mass 

Brookline,  Mass 

Burlington,  Iowa 

Burlington,  Vt i 

Cairo,  111 

Canton,  Ohio 

Carbomlale,  Pa ! 

Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. .  I 


17.180 


Chattanooga,  Tenn  . . 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chester.  Pa ' 

Chit»opee.  Mass ' 

Chillicothc,  Ohio I 

Clinton.  Iowa  i 

Clinton,  Mass 

Columbia,  Pa 

Colnmbia,  S.  C 1 

Columbus,  Ga t 

Cohoes,N.  Y ' 

Conconl,  X.  H | 

Council  Blnfik,  lowa.j 

Cumberland,  Md 

Dallas,  Tex  

Danbnry,  Conn 

DanTiUe,Dl 


9,197 

8,722 

13.608 

8,057 

19,450 

11,365 

9,011 

12,258 

7.714 

10. 104 

12, 892 

21,7X2 

14.097 

11.286 

10.938 

9.  (H2 

8,029 

a  312 

10.636 

10,123 

19.416 

13.843 

18.063 

10,693 

10,358 

11.666 

7.733 


Danville,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 
Decatur.  HI 


Derby,  Conn 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Dover,  X.  H 

,   Dubuque.  Iowa 

<  I 

I   £:istou.  Pa , 

>   East  Saginaw,  Mich . . 

;    Esst  St.  Louis,  III.   ..; 

EauCbiiie,Wift  ....  j 

Etlgewater,  X.  J 

;'  Elgin.  Jll I 

"i  Elraira,  X.  Y ! 

I   Fit chburg,  Mass 

Flint  Mich 

:.  -Fond  du  Lac,  Wis — 

Frederick,  Md 

Fremont,  Ohio 

■  FreeportHl 

Galeaburg,  III  

;  Galveston,  Tex j 

I 

•  Georgetown,  I>.  C 

I  Gloucester.  Maas 

i  Greenwich,  Conn  — 

!  Hamilton,  Ohio 

!  Hannibal  Ho 


8.346 
21,831 

9.547 
11,650 
22,408 
11.687 
22,254 
11,924 
19. 016 

9.185 
10, 119 

8,044 

8.787 
20,541 
12.420 

8,40!) 
13.094 

8,659 

8.446 

8,510 
11.437 
22,248 
12,578 
19, 329 

7,892 
12,122 
11,074 
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Alphabetical  li§t  of  ctfie«  and  towns  of  the  United  States  containing  a  population  cf  7,500 
and  uptpardSj  divided  into  five  classes,  according  to  population—  Co}\t\ni\ed, 

[Citieii  of  thr  fifth  claiw:  Pupulation,  7,500  to  25,000— Con tluuod.) 


H»Terhill,  Mom 

18, 742 

Moline,  111 

7.800 

Rorklanfl,  Me 

7,500 

Holyoke,  Mans 

21, 915 

MillviUcN.J 

7,660 

!  Rome,  N.  Y 

12,194 

Horaelli^vine,  X.  Y  . . 

'          8,195 

1  Muscat iue.  Io>>^a...  . 

8,295 

Rutland.  Vt 

12,140 

lIoiuton,Tex 

16.  513 

Montgomery,  Ala 

16, 713 

Sacramento,  Cal 

21,420 

Hudson,  N.  T 

8,G70  ;   Mu8ke;:oii,  Mich  ... 

11,262 

Suginaw,  Mich 

10.  525 

IroiDt<«,  Ohio 

8.857  i   Na«liu:i.  N.  II 

13.397 

Salt  Lake Cit}-,y tall. 

20.  708 

IiliafA.X.Y 

9.105 

!  Nulick   MojM - . . 

8,479  ' 

Sanduskv.  Ohio 

15,838 

Jackfrin,  Mich 

10, 105  j:  Newark,  Ohio 

9,600 

San  Antonio,  Tex. . . 

20,  550 

JM-kflouriye,  Fla 

7, 650  J  New  Albany.  Ind. . . . 

16,423 

,  San  Jos6,  Cul 

12,567 

JackBon^iUe.  HI 

10.ii27  ,   New  Brighton,  N.  Y  . 

12.679 

Schenectady.  N.  Y  . . 

13.  6:i5 

Jamestuwii,  N.  Y 

9. 357  i    New  Britain,  Conn  . . 

11,800 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y 

8, 421 

JsueavUIe,  Ww 

9. 018  i   New  Bninswick,  N.  J 

17,166 

Scdalia,  Mo. 

0,561 

Jefferaourille,  Ind  ■ . . 

'         9. 357  i !  Newbarjih.  N.  Y 

18,049 

:  5%clnin.  Ala  

7.520 

JuboAtowD,  Pm 

8, 380      Newburyport,  Mass  . 

13.538 

I  Shamokin,  I'a 

8.184 

Jolkrl,ra 

1 1, 6:i7  !    Now  CAMtlo.  Pa 

8,418 
10,537 

Shenandoah   Pa  

10.  147 

Eroknk,  Io«r» 

12, 117 

New  London,  Conn  . . 

Shrwvrport,  La 

8,009 

Kinpiton.KY 

18,  au 

1  Newport,  Ky 

20,433 

Somorville,  Muss 

24.933 

K^yWeut,  Fl» 

9,8D0 

;  Newport,  R.  I 

15.693 

South  IU»nd,  Ind 

13.280 

Knoirille.  Tenn 

9,G03  |.  Newton,  Mil sa 

16,995 

j  Springflold,  111 

19. 743 

LaCn>Me.Wia 

W.  505  '•  Norfolk.  Va 

21,9C6 

Springfield,  Ohio  ... 
1  Stamford,  Conn 

20,730 

U  Fayrtte,  Ind 

14,860  1   Norristown,  Pa 

13,063 

11.297 

Lansing:,  Mich 

8, 319  ;   North  Adams,  MaM  . 

10, 191 

1  Sleubenvillo.  Ohio . . 

12,003 

LaSalIe,ni 

7, 847   ^  Northampton,  Mass  . 
8, 610   '  Nori*  alk,  Conn 

12.172  ' 

Stillwater.  Minn 

9.055 

Lftwrencc,  Kan* 

13,956 

Stockton,  Cal 

.10.283 

UadTilie,Colo 

14,820 

Norwich,  Conn 

15. 112  . 

'  Taunton,  Mass 

21,  213 

Leftreo  worth,  Kans. . 

16,546 

1  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 

10,341  i 

Tiffin.  Ohio 

7.870 

Ubanon,  Pa 

8, 778      Orange,  N.  J 

13,207 

TitasviUe,  Pa 

9,046 

Lexington,  K^ 

16,656 

Oshkosh,  Wis 

16, 748 

Topeka,  Eans 

15,452 

UiDa,Ohio 

7,667 
19,083 

1  Oswego,  N.  Y 

1  Ottawa.  lU 

21,116  1 

Vicksburg.  Miss 

Vincennes,  Ind 

Virginia  City,  Ncv  . . 

11  814 

Leviaton,  He 

7,834  , 
9,004 

7,680 

Uneofai,  Nebr 

13,003 

1  Ottamwa.  Iowa 

10,  917 

lancobi.  R.  I 

13,765 
13, 138 

-  Padacah,  Ky 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

8,030 
19,030 

Waltham.  Mass 

11, 712 
12.164 

Little  Kock,  Ark  .... 

Warwick,  R.  I  

LockjM>rt,  X.  Y 

13,522 

Pettiisburg,  Va 

21,656 

Waterbury,  Conn  — 

17,806 

Logan<port,  Iiid 

11,108 

Pittafield,  Mass 

13,364 

Watertown,  N.  Y... 

10,097 

Long  Island  City.  N.Y 

17,129 

Pkinfleld,  N.J 

8. 125  j 

Watertown,  Wis 

7,883 

Los  Angelea,  Cal 

11,183 

Port  Huron,  Mich  ... 

8,883 

Wcatfleld,  Mass 

7.687 

Lynchburg,  Va 

15,950 

Port  Jervis, N. Y  ....! 

8,678 

WeatTioy,  N.  Y... 

8.820 

MacoD,  Ga 

12,749  ; 

Portland ,  Oreg 

17,677 

Weymouth,  Mass . . . 

10, 570 

MBdiaon,Ind 

8.945. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H  . . . ' 

9,600 

Wilkes-Carre,  Pa... 

23,839 

Madi«on.  Wi« 

10,324  ■ 

Portsmouth.  Ohio 

11,321  1 

Willlarasport,  Pa... 

18,934 

Hald«n.  MaM 

12, 017  ,!  Portsmouth,  Va  .. . .  i 

11.390  : 

Wilmington,  N.C.... 

17,350 

Hanafield,  Ohio 

Marlbrirti',  Mae« 

9,859  . 
10. 127  i 

Pottsville.  Pa ' 

13,253 
20,207 

Winona,  Minn  

Wobnru,  Mass  

10, 208 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y . . ' 

10. 931 

MeEe«ifp<irt,  Pa 

8,212  :■  Qiaucy.  Mass 

10,670  : 

Windham,  Conn 

8,204 

lCetdvme.Pa 

8,860  'j  Racine,  Wi9 

16,031  i 

Woonsocket,  R.  1 . . . 

16,050 

ICedfonl.  liaas 

7,573 

Raleigh,  N.C , 

9.265  1 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

18,892 

MiUbrd.  Kaaa 

15,540 
9,310 

Richmond,  Ind ' 

Rookford.111 

12.742 

York,  Pa 

13.040 

13, 129 

Youngstown,  Ohio. . . 
Za&eaville,  Ohio 

15,435 

]Iidd]e(awii,lf.T... 

8,404 

Rook  Island,  lU 

11,050 

18,113 
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ADMINISTRATION. 

The  scliools  of  cities  are  controlled  and  managed  by  locixl  boards, 
variously  designated  in  difl'erent  sections  of  the  country  as  school  com- 
mittees, school  visitors,  scliool  directors,  school  trustees,  school  com- 
missioners, and  school  boards.  These  boards  differ  not  only  in  name, 
but  they  differ  very  considerably  in  respect  to  number,  mode  of  election, 
tenure  of  office,  powers,  and  duties,  but  for  the  most  part  they  directly 
represent  the  opinions  and  will  of  the  people  themselves  in  reference  to 
the  maintenance  and  condition  of  their  schools.  The  American  school 
system  is  largely  founded  on  the  idea  of  local  competency  in  the  man- 
agement of  educational  affairs;  hence  the  most  important  facEor  in  the 
success  of  city  systems  is  found  in  the  character  of  the  school  boards ; 
and  there  is  no  one  problem  connected  with  the  economy^  of  these  sys- 
tems so  important  and  so  difficult  of  solution  as  that  of  securing  com- 
petent school  boards.  In  Prussia  they  say,  ''As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the 
school ;"  in  Holland  thej'  say,  "As  your  inspection  is,  so  is  your  school ;" 
with  us  it  would  be  more  fundamentally  true  to  say,  "As  is  your  school 
board,  so  are  your  schools."  Nobody  denies  that  the  men  chosen  to 
servo  on  a  city  school  board  ought  to  be  the  foremost  citizens  in  respect 
to  intelligence,  integrity  of  character,  public  spirit,  sound  judgment, 
and  social  standing.  In  practice  it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult 
to  reach  this  standard!  The  school  boards  are  probably  few  and  far 
between  among  whose  members  there  are  not  some  persons  unqualified 
for  a  trust  of  such  importance.  This  office  is  not  unfrequently  used  by 
young  politicians  and  old  politicians  of  the  inferior  order  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  coveted  political  places.  In  too  many  instances  it  is  sought 
for  by  patientless  doctors  and  clientless  lawyers  as  a  means  of  profes- 
sional advertising.  It  is  too  often  traded  off  by  politicians,  for  assistance 
in  running  the  political  machine,  to  incompetent  persons,  who  are  grati- 
fied by  the  local  notoriety  which  it  affords.  And  yet,  on  the  whole,  great 
credit  must  bo  accorded  to  our  city  school  boards ;  the  great  and  undis- 
puted success  of  the  city  systems,  generally  speaking,  is  the  measure 
of  their  merit.  The  worthy  and  the  competent  have  far  outnumbered 
the  unworthy  and  incompetent.  The  roll  of  every  school  board  bears 
the  names  of  members  who  deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  of  their  fellow 
citizens  for  their  faithful,  self  sacrificing,  judicious,  and  persevering 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  public  school  interest. 

Thocity  boards  of  education  differ  very  considerably  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  members  of  which  they  are  composed,  this  number  ranging 
between  the  extremes  of  three  and  fifty  and,  in  many  instances,  being 
not  at  all  proportioned  to  the  population  of  the  city  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  Boston  board,  previously  to  its  reorganization  in  1876,  wa^  carried 
up,  in  consequence  of  the  annexation  of  adjacent  municipalities,  to  the 
unwieldy  number  of  116.  Pittsburgh,  with  a  population  of  about  one- 
ninth  of  that  of  New  York,  has  a  board  more  than  50  per  cent,  larger; 
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LonisYille,  with  a  population  less  than  a  third  of  that  of  St.  Louis,  has 
a  hoard  of  equal  size.    The  Denver  board  consists  of  only  six  members. 

The  boards  differ  not  only  in  the  proportion  of  members,  but  also  in 
respect  to  mode  of  election  and  tenure  of  olhce.  The  boards  are  consti- 
tuted by  provision  of  the  State  laws ;  in  some  States  there  is  a  general 
provision  therefor ;  in  others  city  boards  are  constituted  by  provision 
contained  in  the  city  charters.  In  a  few  cases  special  provision  is  made 
to  meet  the  peculiar  wants  of  particular  cities.  In  general  the  members 
are  elected  by  popular  v.ote  to  represent  subdivisions  or  wards  of  cities 
and  to  hold  office  for  two  or  three  years,  one-half  or  one-third  of  the 
members  being  elected  each  year. 

The  aim  of  the  most  intelligent  friends  of  our  schools  has  been  to 
separate  their  administration  as  far  as  practicable  from  the  influence  of 
party  politics.  In  this  direction,  however,  much  remains  to  be  desired^ 
Everywhere  there  are  unscrupulous  politici^ans  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
improve  every  opportunity  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  schools  to  the 
porposes  of  the  political  machine.  Here  is  found  the  source  of  the  most 
general,  as  well  as  the  most  serious,  e\il  of  our  city  systems.  Long  ago 
this  evil  became  so  grievous  in  some  of  our  largest  cities  that  the  elec- 
tion of  school  boards  by  popular  vote  had  to  be  abandoned.  In  New 
York  it  was  replaced  by  appointment  by  the  mayor;  in  Philadelphia,  by 
appointment  by  judges  of  a  superior  court ;  in  Chicago,  by  election  by 
the  city  council.  In  other  cities  various  expedients  have  been  resorted 
to  as  safeguards  against  the  '^harmful  influence  of  ward  politicians"  in 
the  administration  of  school  affairs:  in  Pittsburgh,  for  example,  the 
members  of  the  central  school  boanl  are  elected  by  the  local  school 
boards;  in  Boston  for  a  number  of  years  past  the  members  have  been 
elected  on  a  general  ticket.  Perhaps  there  is  no  city  whose  school 
board  i8  constituted  in  a  more  objectionable  manner  than  that  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  which  is  merely  a  special  committee  of  the  citj^  council, 
holding  office  for  one  year  only.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  city  has  ever  come  nearer  to  the  realization  of  the  ideal  school 
board  than  has  the  city  of  Denver.  The  members  of  this  board  have 
been,  from  its  origin,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain  by  inquiry  on  the 
ground,  unexceptionable  in  respect  to  character,  ability,  and  faithful 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  schools.  The  choice  has  been  made  at 
a  special  election  for  this  purpose  alone,  without  any  connection  what- 
ever with  municipal  or  State  elections.  I  am  far  from  concluding,  how- 
ever, that  this  happ3'  result  is  attributable  solely  to  the  mode  of  election ; 
it  is  due  to  a  peculiar  concurrence  of  circumstances  in  connection  with 
the  mode  of  election;  and  the  long  continuation  of  similar  results  is  too 
much  to  expect.  In  a  few  States  women  have  been  made  eligible  to 
school  boards,  not,  however,  as  yet  with  any  marked  results ;  and  in 
several  States  women  have  been  granted  the  privilege  of  school  suffrage, 
as  a  means  of  counteracting  political  and  other  corrupting  influences 
in  the  election  of  school  boards;  but  as  yet  women  have  ElvoNvuXyoL^ 
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little  disposition  to  avail  themselves  of  tins  franchise.^  Thus  it  api)e^rs 
that  the  two  directly  ojiposite  exi)edieuts  of  extending  the  suftVagc  to 
women  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  of  suppressing  even  male  suf- 
frage have  been  adopted  as  means  of  securing  more  competent  school 
boards;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  problem  remains  unsolved; 
and  without  doubt  this  is  the  suineme  educational  problem  which  re- 
mains for  our  educational  statesmanship  to  grapjde  with. 

In  a  few  cities  there  are  local  school  boards  sharing  the  responsibility 
of  school  management  with  the  general  board,  notably  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Pittsburgh.  In  the  last  two  they  are  elected  by  the 
l)Cople;  in  the  first  this  mode  of  election  has  been  replaced  with  gre^it 
advantage  by  election  by  the  general  board.  Experience  has  proved 
that  independent  local  boartls  are  not  only  undesirable,  but  highly 
objectionable.  But  local  managing  boards,  wholly  dependent  on  the 
general  boanl,  both  in  resjjcct  to  appointment  and  functions,  as  in  the 
London  system,  seem  to  be  not  only  desirable  but  quite  ni*cessary  in 
the  administration  of  large  city  systems.  In  Philadel]>hia  the  adminis- 
tration affords  a  remarkable  example  of  decentralization,  there  being  no 
less  than  thirty-one  local  bt»ards,  comprising  from  ten  to  twenty  mem- 
bers each.  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  ]nesents  a  striking  example  of 
ci»ntralization,  the  vast  and  etlicient  school  system  of  that  city  being 
administered  by  a  single  director,  without  the  interference  or  support 
of  any  school  board  whatever. 

The  primary  school  board  of  Boston  (ai)pointed  by  the  grammar  school 
board),  which  was  abolished  thirty  years  ago,  consisted  of  about  two 
hundred  members,  the  idea  being  to  make  the  number  equal  to  the 
number  of  teachers  under  its  charge. 

The  following  table  shows  (1)  the  population  of  a  few  representative 
cities,  (2)  the  number  of  members  in  each  school  boanl  in  those  cities, 
(3)  the  terms  of  service,  (4)  the  representation,  and  (5)  the  mode  of  choice. 


CitiM. 


I'upulatiuu. 


Now  York  . 
Cluca;;o  ... 

Boston 

St.  Louiii . . 
(^iuciunati  . 
Clevoloud  . 
PittHburgh . 

Baffalo 

Louisville 
Worco«t«<r. 


1,  200,230 
503,185 
:i62. 831) 
350,  518 
2V>,  139 
IGO.  14(5 
130.380 


No.  iif     j 
members.  ' 


Term  of 
frei-vioe. 


lUjprbsentft- 
tion. 


How  cboeea. 


21  '  3  ycai-8  . 

I 

15  ?  2  3'L':u'8  . 
25  f  3  y(>ai-8  . 
20  ;  2  years  . 
50  I  3  ye«ni  . 
18  2  yt<ars  . 
33  ,  3  yotti  s  . 


155, 134     :  1  year  . . 

123,758  2C  ,  2yoan  . 

58, 291  25  I  3  yean  . 

I 


At  largo  —  Mayor. 

At  largo People. 

At  large  . . .  Pt- ople. 

Ward,  2 '  People. 

Ward, 2.....  People. 

Ward,  1 '  People. 

AVard,  1 j  School  dir«ct<»rt. 

At  large 1  Prusident  city  ooonoll. 

Ward,  2 'People. 

At  large People. 


Organization. — lu  Massachusetts  cities  the  mayors  are  ex  ofticio  pres- 
idents of  the  school  boards,  but  in  general  school  boards  elect  their 


*  III  I6S0  ill  t\w  state  of  New  Humpuhire,  whero  womeu  have  lieeu  grantod  th«  schooi 
fmnchise,  Jciiw  than  a  bundrod  woioon,  it  ia  said,  Toted  iar  school  oflkoera. 
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presidiDg  officers  from  their  own  members.  There  are  two  prevailing 
type«  of  organization  for  the  performance  of  administrative  daties,  of 
which  St.  Loais  and  Cincinnati  may  be  taken  as  examples.  The  St. 
Lonis  board  has  only  twelve  standing  committees,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  On  teachers;  (2)  on  lands  and  claims;  (3)  on  leasing;  (4)  on 
building ;  (5)  on  course  of  stady,  text  books,  and  apparatus ;  (6)  on 
auditing;  (7)  publications  and  supplies;  (8)  on  the  library;  (9)  on  jan- 
itors; (10)  on  ways  and  means;  (11)  on  salaries;  and  (12)  on  rules  and 
regulations.  Of  these  committees,  only  three  (I,  5,  and  12)  have  direct 
reference  to  matters  relating  to  instruction  and  discipline,  the  other 
nine  being  business  committees.  Tf^ere  are  ru)  committees  whatever  an 
iekool  districts  or  schools^  although  the  committee  on  teachers  acts  as 
standing  committee  on  the  normal  school  and  is  required  to  visit  and 
perform  some  other  duties  in  respect  to  the  high  school. 

The  Cincinnati  board  of  education,  on  the  other  hand,  has  twenty-five 
standing  committees,^  designated  as  follows :  Boundaries,  buildings  and 
repairs,  claims,  course  of  study  and  text  books,  discipline,  drawing, 
examinations,  fuel,  funds  and  taxes,  furniture,  Oerman  department, 
gymnastics,  law,  lots,  music,  night  schools,  normal  school  and  teachers' 
institate,  penmanship,  printing,  reports  and  excuses,  rules  and  regi^ 
lations,  salaries,  stoves  and  furnaces,  supplies,  and  ungraded  schools. 
In  addition  to  this  formidable  array  of  standing  committees,  there  are 
thirty-four  subcommittees  on  districts  and  schools. 

Nor  does  this  complete  the  list.  The  ^'  union  board,"  composed  in 
part  of  members  of  the  board  of  education,  which  has  charge  of  the 
high  schools,  employs  in  the  performance  of  its  functions  no  less  than 
fifteen  committees,  so  that  the  management  of  the  whole  system  of 
sdiools  is  shared  by  seventy  four  committees.  The  organization  of  the 
Chicago  board  belongs  to  this  type,  the  whole  number  of  its  committees 
being  seventy-nine. 

Cleveland,  on  the  other  hand,  follows  the  example  of  St.  Louis  in 
disi>en8ing  with  district  committees  altogether  and  in  judiciously  lim- 
iting>the  number  of  standing  committees.  The  old  organization  of  the 
Boston  board,  in  complication  and  decentralization,  belonged  to  the 
Cincinnati  type;  while  the  new  organization,  in  simplicity  and  centrali- 
zation, and  consequent  efficiency  and  absence  of  friction,  approaches 
much  more  nearly  that  of  St.  Louis.  The  St.  Louis  type  of  organization 
is,  no  doubt,  much  better  than  that  of  Cincinnati. 

Powers  and  duties. — For  the  most  part  school  boards  are  invested 
with  authority  to  manage  whatever  relates  to  instruction  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  law  and  to  control  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
legally  provided  therefor.  They  have  the  power  to  certificate,  elect, 
and  dismiss  teachers  and  fix  their  compensation ;  they  determine  the 


iPreTioos  to  the  recent  reorganization,  by  which  the  number  cf  members  is  redaoed 
tw  37  and  the  standing  committees  to  18. 
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grading  and  courses  of  study  of  the  schools  and  prescribe  the  text 
books  to  be  used.  They  make  the  regulations  for  admission  of  pupils 
to  the  different  grades  of  schools,  for  promotion  ftom  one  class  to 
another,  and  for  graduation,  but  are  not  empowered  either  to  establish 
schools  or  to  provide  for  instruction  not  authorized  by  law,  neither  have 
ihey  the  custody  and  disbursement  of  the  school  moneys. 

There  are,  however,  important  cities  where  the  powers  are  much  more 
restricted;  for  example,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Hartford.  In 
the  former  two  the  central  boards  share  the  powers  and  responsibilities 
of  school  management  with  local  boards,  having  exclusive  control  only 
of  the  high  schools.^  They  have,  however,  control  of  three  vital  ele- 
ments of  school  economy,  namely,  (1)  that  of  determining  the  number 
of  teachers  to  be  employed,  (2)  of  fixing  their  salaries  (within  the  limits 
of  the  appropriations),  and  (3)  of  prescribing  the  text  books^  and  the 
courses  of  study.  In  Hartford  we  have  perhaps  the  extreme  existing 
example  of  decentralized  administration.  In  this  city  ultraconserva-- 
tism  has  succeeded  in  retaining,  until  the  present  time,  the  antiquated 
district  system,  which  has  been  so  long  disapproved  by  every  intelli- 
gent school  man ;  each  district  raises  and  expends  its  own  school  money, 
builds  its  own  school-house43,  and  in  fact  has  almost  absolute  control 
over  its  school  matters  within  the  limits  of  the  State  law,  leaving  to 
the  central  board  little  authority  except  the  conti*ol  of  the  high  school. 
Under  this  system,  while  the  wealthiest  districts  have  had.  good  schools 
maintained  on  a  liberal  scale,  the  poorer  districts  have  not  fared  so  well ; 
in  some  parts  of  the  municipality  the  schools  are  hardly  adequate  to 
the  preparation  of  pupils  for  admission  to  the  high  school.  The  district 
system  is  essentially  antagonistic  to  the  great  principle  which  should 
control  school  legislation  and  school  administration,  namely,  equality 
of  burdens  and  equality  of  privileges. 

In  contrast  to  these  examples  of  decentralized  power  there  are  some 
cities  where  a  single  moderate  sized  board  exercises  almost  absolute 
authority  in  the  management  of  school  affietirs.  Of  this  number  New 
York  and  St.  Louis  are  the  most  prominent.  In  New  York  the  board 
has  almost  unlimited  authority  in  aU  matters  relating  to  school  property, 
not  being  dependent  on  any  municipal  body  either  for  the  purchase  of 
sites  or  the  erection  of  school-houses.  The  St.  Louis  board  has  still 
larger  powers,  and  that  city  is  one  of  tLc  few  municipalities  where  the 
school  boards  are  intrusted  with  the  disbursement  of  school  moneys. 
All  boards,  with  perhaps  the  exception  mentioned  below,  are  proba- 
bly alike  in  one  particular,  namely,  in  being  limited  by  law,  or  by  the 
action  of  some  other  city  authority,  as  to  the  amount  of  money  they 
may  expend  for  school  purposes.  The  school  boards  of  Massachusetts, 
though  invested  with  less  power  in  some  respects  than  those  in  some 
other  sections,  possess  one  power  which  is  i)eculiar  and  highly  impor- 
tant :  they  have  the  right  to  determine  absolutely  the  number,  the  grade, 
and  rates  of  salaries  of  teachers,  without  regard  to  the  amount  appro- 
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phated  for  this  parpose  by  niauicipal  aathorities.  Ou  the  other  hand^ 
the  municipal  authorities  have  the  power  to  stop  school  expeusen  and 
close  the  schools  at  the  end  of  six  months  iu  each  year  if  they  think  the 
scale  of  expenditure  is  too  high  for  the  approval  of  the  popular  will. 
This  balance  of  power,  which  has  long  been  a  feature  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, has  worked  most  satisfactorily,  giving  to  the  board  sufficiency  of 
independence  in  the  matter  of  expenditures  and  to  the  administrators  of 
the  public  revenue  the  xK>wer  to  check  any  extravagance  on  the  part  of 
school  boards.  This  wise,  far-reaching,  and  fruitful  provision  is  doubt- 
le^  one  of  the  very  best  features  of  the  system.  The  result  has  been  a 
liberal  support  of  the  schools,  while  the  tendency  to  extravagance  on 
the  part  of  school  boards  and  the  tendency  to  parsimony  on  the  part 
of  city  conncils  have  been  kept  under  wholesome  restraint.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  schools  have  in  no  case  been  actually  suspended  from 
lack  of  funds. 

Another  important  power  which  is  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
school  boards  of  this  State  is  that  of  providing  school  accommo<lations 
temporarily  without  regard  to  municipal  appropriations  therefor.  The 
lesult  of  this  x>ower  is  that,  as  a  rule,  no  children  are  deprived  of  school- 
ing from  lack  of  school  accommodations. 

School  boards  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  respecting  their  )K)wer 
iD  purchasing  sites  and  building  school-honses,  namely :  (1 )  the  class  exer- 
cising all  the  power  in  purchasing  sites  and  building  school-honses,  (2) 
the  class  which  divides  this  power  with  the  city  council,  (3)  the  class 
which  has  no  authority  whatever  in  providing  school  accommodations. 

St  Louis  affords  an  example  of  the  first  class;  Chicago  and  Boston, 
of  the  second  class;  Philadelphia  and  Hartford,  of  the  thiixl.  In  Chi- 
cago the  sites  are  purchased  by  the  city  council;  the  rest  is  done  by 
the  school  board.  In  Boston  until  1875  the  school  board  had  no  au- 
thority in  determining  the  location  or  character  of  the  school-houses ; 
since  that  date  they  have  had  the  veto  power,  both  in  respect  to  locatios 
and  plans,  and  this  division  of  power  has  thus  far  proved  very  satis- 
factory. Had  this  veto  power  been  given  twenty  years  earlier  the  four 
story  school-houses  in  that  city  would  have  been  fewer. 

The  history  of  city  systems  of  schools  makes  it  evident  that  in  the 
matter  of  administration  the  tendency  is  towards  a  greater  centraliza- 
tion and  permanency  of  authority  and  that  this  tendency  is  in  the 
direction  of  p/ogress  and  improvement.^  No  doubt  excessive  decentral- 
ization of  administration  has  been  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  im- 
provement in  every  department  of  our  free  school  system.' 

ORGANIZATION  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  characteristic  fact  in  the  pedagogical  organization  of  our  city 

'Astadent  of  this  subject  would  also  do  well  to  note  the  expenenceH  iu  Ohio  and 
<>ther  States  along  the  line  of  iip2)lication  of  the  so-called  Akron  school  law  for  the 
<>tgtiiizatiou  of  city  boards  of  education. 
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schools  is  the  divisioD  of  the  schools  iuto  three  grades :  the  high,  gram- 
mar, and  primary.  The  demarcation  between  the  primary  and  grammar 
divisions  has  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  grammar  and 
primary  courses  of  study  taken  together  constitute  the  elementary 
course  and  should  be  considered  as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
elementary  and  high  schools  constitute  two  distinct  categories  of  in- 
struction. The  high  school  belongs  to  secondary  instruction,  or  the 
first  stage  of  liberal  education.  Elementary  education  is  that  which  is 
deemed  essential  for  every  citizen,  whatever  may  be  his  destination, 
and  hence  it  is  that  which  is  generally  considered  as  obligatory.  The 
high  school,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be 
oi>en  to  all,  is  not  expected  to  give  instruction  to  the  masses  of  pupils. 
In  theory  there  is  a  very  considerable  approximation  to  uniformity  in 
respect  to  the  upper  limit  of  the  elementary  course,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  in  respect  to  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
grammar  and  high  school  courses.  In  general  it  is  intended  so  to  frame 
the  elementary  course,  as  to  its  stages  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done,  that  the  average  pupil  may  complete  it  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
provided  the  system  of  instruction  is  conducted  with  sound  judgment 
and  efficiency.  While  there  is  a  general  uniformity  as  to  the  upper 
limit  of  the  elementaiy  course  and  the  lower  limit  of  the  high  school 
course,  there  is  a  very  considerable  diversity  as  to  the  upper  limit  of 
high  school  instruction,  both  in  respect  to  the  studies  prescribed  and 
the  period  at  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  completed,  as  is  more 
specifically  set  forth  under  the  head  "High  schoolfl."  While  the  lower 
limit  of  elementary  education  is,  of  course,  substantially  uniform  in  re- 
spect to  the  substance  of  the  matters  taught,  in  respect  to  the  age  it  is 
not  so,  the  lower  limit  as  to  age  being  six  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cities,  while  perhaps  in  a  nearly  equally  large  proportion  it  is  five. 

In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  the  whole  course  of  public  instruction  is 
divided  into  three  periods  of  four  years  each,  the  primary,  grammar, 
and  high  school  courses  comprising  four  years  each ;  so  that  the  pu)nl 
entering  the  primary  school  at  the  age  of  six,  by  regular  promotions,  will 
have  graduated  at  the  high  school  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  courses 
of  these  three  grades  are  subdivided ,  respectively,  into  foUr  divisions, 
each  intended  to  be  completed  in  one  years  time.  The  plan  of  organ- 
ization of  which  this  is  the  type  has  been  quite  largely  adopted  in  western 
cities.  In  (yincinnati  we  find  a  somewhat  different  type  of , organization. 
Although  the  age  at  which  pui)ils  begin  and  the  time  required  to  complete 
the  whole  course  (12  years)  are  the  same  as  in  St^  Louis,  the  elementary 
course  is  differently  divided.  The  schools  of  the  lowest  grade  are  called 
district  schools,  with  a  course  of  instruction  comprising  five  years.  The 
schools  embraced  in  the  upper  grade  of  the  elementiiry  course  are 
called  intermediate  schools,  with  a  curriculum  designed  to  be  completed 
in  three  years.  This  type  of  organization  is  found  to  some  extent  in 
other  cities  in  Ohio,  ind,  perhaps,  in  some  other  neighboring  States. 
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In  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  we  find  organizations  differing 
what,  not  only  from  those  described,  but  also  from  each  other.  In 
Kew  England  cities  very  generally  the  primary  course  comprises  three 
years,  for  pupils  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age,  while  the  grammar 
school  course  comprises  six  years.  In  Philadelphia  and  some  other 
cities,  there  is  a  separate  grade  of  schools  between  the  primary  and 
grammar,  with  a  course  of  study  comprising  two  or  three  years,  called 
iDtermediate.  In  Bichmond  the  primary  course  comprises  four  years, 
the  grammar  three,  and  the  high  three. 

Besides  this  view  of  organization,  which  regards  the  scope  of  in- 
struction, the  division  into  gi  ades,  and  the  subdivision  into  classes, 
there  is  another  view  relating  to  the  disposition  and  grouping  of  the 
grades  and  classes  into  schools  for  the  purpose  of  direction  and  manage- 
ment by  princii>als.  In  most  cities  the  high  school  grade  constitutes  a 
sepanite  establishment,  while  there  is  much  diversity  in  the  grouping 
into  schools  of  the  classes  of  the  elementary  grades.  In  the  Western 
States,  most  commonly  elementary  schools  comprise  both  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades  under  the  same  principal  and  are  housed  in  the 
same  building.  In  the  Middle  and  E^istern  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
primary  and  grammar  grades  of  pupils  are  generally  instructed  in  sep- 
arate schools,  the  schools  of  either  grade  having  their  own  principals. 
In  New  York  the  primarj  schools  are  very  large  establishments,  some 
schools  containing  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  pupils.  In  Boston,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  primary  schools  are  intended  to  be  establishments 
of  moderate  size,  the  maximum  primary  building  erected  in  recent  years 
containing  not  more  than  eight  school  rooms.  The  average  number  of 
teachers  to  a  primary  school  building  in  1876  was  a  little  less  than  six. 
From  one  to  three  or  four  of  these  neighbprhooil  primary"  schools  are 
grouped  around  each  grammar  school,  in  locations  best  adapted  to  ac- 
commodate the  pupils,  the  master  of  the  grammar  school  exercising  the 
function  of  principal  of  these  schools.  This  mode  of  organization  pos- 
sesses peculiar  advantages. 

In  most  cities  the  tenitory  is  divided  into  districts  corresponding  to 
the  organization  of  the  schools;  that  is,  each  school  or  group  of  schools 
nnder  the  same  principal  has  its  own  district,  pupils  being  required  to 
attend  the  school  within  the  district  where  they  reside. 

Where  this  arrangement  exists,  a  pupil  can  have  no  choice  of  schools; 
he  must  attend  the  one  in  the  district  where  he  resides.  Hence  there 
can  be  no  competition  between  the  schools  in  res])ect  to  the  number  or 
character  of  the  pupils  admitted.  Of  course,  such  district  limits  must 
be  established  and  rigidly  maintained  where  the  salaries  of  i)rinci])als 
depend  on  the  number  of  pupils  or  grades  of  the  classes  under  their 
direction.  It_is  evident  thatjhis  district  system  renders  a  peifect  uni- 
formity of  text  books  necessary,  no  less  than  uniformity  in  the  course 
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of  Btgdy^ — Qtheiigise  the  ^u])il8  in  removiiii;^  from  onedistric*!  to  jjii- 
oihexiconld  neither  find  theiTclasses  nor  use  their  toxt  Imm>1;»)L  Nen' 
fork  is  the  mostnobtabler  exception  to  this  rule.  In  this  city,  while 
each  ward  constitutes  a  distnct  with  reference  to  the  management  of 
the  schools  by  the  local  board  of  trustees  of  the  ward,  the  attendance 
of  the  pupils  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  school  or  schools.  This 
liberty  in  respect  to  attendance  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  want  of 
f  uniformity  of  text  books,  which  without  this  liberty  would  make  it  nec- 
essary for  the  pupils  to  change  their  text  books  whenever  they  changed 
their  residence;  and  then  the  absence  of  district  limits  enables  certain 
f  principals,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  local  committees,  to  build  up 
schools  of  a  peculiar  character,  as  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  them 
j  from  drawing  their  pupils  from  any  part  of  the  city.  Hence  the  schools 
I  of  New  York,  especially  the  grammar  schools,  have  come  to  have  a  more 
j  marked  individuality  than  those  of  other  cities.  One  school,  for  in- 
stance, gets  a  reputation  for  fitting  its  pupils  for  the  high  school,  while 
others  become  noted  for  fitting  their  pupils  for  practical  business. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  origin  of  our  modern  high  school  is  coeval  with  the  elementary 
public  school.  By  the  first  school  law  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  enacted  in  1647,  every  town  containing  one  hundred  fEunilies  or 
householders  was  required  to  ^'set  up  a  grammar  school,"  whose  master 
should  be  ^^  able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
university."  The  establishment  of  the  existing  Latin  grammar  schools 
in  Boston  and  Roxbury  antedates  this  law.  The  institution  of  the  Eng- 
lish high  school  in  Boston,  in  1821,  providing  for  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  French  language  and  the  English  branches  of  a  high  school 
education,  was  designed  for  boys  not  destined  to  the  university,  but 
requiring  a  higher  and  broader  education  than  was  afforded  by  the  ele- 
mentary school,  to  fit  them  for  responsible  positions  in  commercial  and 
industrial  pursuits.  So  popular  was  this  measure  of  educational  prog- 
ress that  it  was  adopted  by  the  citizens  in  town  meeting,  assembled  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  with  substantial  unanimity.  Happily  the  originators  of 
this  scheme  were  bold  enough  and  sagacious  enough  to  demand  for  the 
object  in  view  a  thoroughly  organized  and  equipped  sq^rate  school,  in- 
stead of  contenting  themselves  with  the  addition  of  a  modem  depart- 
ment to  the  ancient  classical  school,  although  that  institution  was  then 
flourishing  under  one  of  the  ablest  of  its  line  of  accomplished  masters. 
Fortunately  this  school  has  been  permitted  to  maintain  its  individuality 
without  interruption  for  more  than  three  score  years,  the  distinctive 
American  representative  of  the  German  Realschule.  A  few  years  later, 
1826,  a  similar  high  school  for  girls  was  established.  Thus  the  founda- 
tion of  the  American  free  high  school  system  was  laid;  it  was  several 
years,  however,  before  the  high  school  began  to  be  set  up  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Union. 
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The  institation  of  the  GeDtral  High  School  for  Boys  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1837,  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  any  which  had  preceded  it,  under 
the  direction  of  a  principal  of  eminent  ability,^  marks  another  era  in  the 
high  school  development.  From  this  date  the  spread  of  the  high  school 
went  on  with  incre^ising  rapidity,  and  it  is  now  probably  recognized  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  public  school  system  in  nearly  every  city  in  the 
Union.  In  its  development,  however,  it  has  not  followed  the  original 
process.  In  a  few  of  the  largest  and  oldest  cities,  the  beginning  was 
made  with  a  single  boys'  school,  with  classical  and  non-classical  courses, 
separate  girls'  schools  coming  later;  but  in  general  (the  demand  for 
high  school  instruction  for  both  sexes  and  of  both  kinds,  classical  and 
non-classical,  being  simultaneous  and  the  means  at  the  outset  for  pro- 
viding it  being  limited)  the  beginning  has  been  made  with  a  single 
school  mixed  both  as  to  sexes  and  courses.  Tho  first  high  school  of  this 
kind  was  established  in  1831  at  Lowell,'^  then  a  small  manufacturing 
town  only  about  nine  years  old;  in  the  beginning  it  had  but  one  course 
of  study,  and  that  was  imperfectly  defined,  and  its  organization  was  in 
all  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  mixed  country  academies  then  so  prev- 
alent in  !New  England.  A  few  years  later,  however,  the  single  course 
was  replaced  by  two  distinct  courses,  classical  and  non-classical. 

This  is  the  prevailing  type  of  our  high  schools.  But  the  history  of 
education  does  not  justify  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  finality.  The 
law  of  progress,  after  enforcing  specialization  of  courses  toithin  an  insti- 
tution, proceeds  at  the  next  step  to  the  specialization  of  institutions. 
In  a  certain  number  of  the  smaller  cities  the  course  is  mostly  limited  to 
what  may  be  called  an  English  course,  comprising  only  the  rudiments 
of  the  Latin  language  and  something  of  French  and  German,  without 
any  Greek.  From  this  rudimentary  type  we  find,  in  going  upward 
through  the  successive  ranks  of  cities  below  the  first  class,  the  high 
schools  become  more  comprehensive  in  scope  and  complex  in  organiza- 
tioi^in  some  cases  comprising  the  preparatory,  non-classical  or  English, 
commercial,  and  normal  courses.  The  grand  high  school  at  Pittsburgh, 
installed  in  its  palatial  edifice,  is  an  example  of  the  expansion  of  the 
mixed  high  school  into  these  four  departments.    The  first  stage  of  prog- 
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'Lowell  high  school  was  first  opened  with  47  ])upils,  boys  and  girls,  in  December, 
1631,  with  Thomas  M.  Clark,  now  bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  for  its  teacher.  He  was 
then  only  nineteen  years  of  ago.  He  had  an  assistant,  a  Mr.  Clapp.  Originally,  boys 
and  girls  sat  in  the  same  room,  and  from  the  first  till  now  it  fitted  boys  for  coUege, 
tnd  in  it  aU  the  higher  English  studies  were  pursued.  OriginaUy  it  had  but  one 
eouTBeof  study,  poorly  defined,  and  pupils  staid  in  the  school  six  or  seven  years;  no 
regular  limit  as  to  time;  and  no  diploma  and  no  graduating  exercises.  Diplomas  be- 
gan to  be  swarded  in  1858.  There  was  no  similar  school  of  earlier  date.  Lowell  is 
not  an  old  city ;  it  began  to  be  about  1822.  I  first  entered  the  school  on  Tuesday,  July 
IS,  1845,  and  I  left  it  in  the  summer  of  1883.  I  served  as  principal  thirty  eight  years. 
Onr  coarse  of  study  became  fixed  about  1858,  when  graduating  exercises  and  the 
awarding  of  diplomas  began. — (From  a  letter  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Chase,  April,  1884.) 
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re88  coDsists  in  the  process  thus  indicated  o^moltiplying  the  special  fanc- 
tioDS  of  a  single  institution.  The  next  step  is  the  specialization  of  the 
institutions  themselves,  thus  simplifying  their  functions  and  increasing 
their  efficiency.  This  specialization  of  high  schools  is  seen  in  different 
stages  of  development  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  first  class  and  in 
some  of  those  of  the  second.  The  first  division  is  according  to  the  sex 
of  the  pupils.  In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Louisville,  San  Francisco, 
New  Orleans,  and  Charleston  there  is  a  high  school  for  boys  and  a  high 
school  for  girls.  In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco,  how- 
ever, the  high  school  for  girls  is  a  normal  school  as  well.  In  Baltimore 
there  are  two  high  schools  for  girls  and  two  for  boys,  counting  as  one 
the  recently  established  manual  training  school.  In  New  York,  Balti- 
more, Louisville,  and  Philadelphia  the  high  school  for  boys  is  carried 
up  into  the  college  grade,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor.  In  St. 
Louis  there  is  one  high  school,  with  local  branches;  in  Cincinnati  there 
are  two  and  in  Chicago  three.  These  are  all  substantially  of  the  same 
type,  namely,  mixed  schools,  with  classical  and  non-classical  courses. 
We  have  seen  that  in  Boston  the  foundation  of  the  high  school  sys- 
tem was  begun  by  a  specialization  of  institutions  instead  of  a  special- 
isation of  courses  within  an  institution.  In  harmony  with  this  method 
a  separate  classical  high  school  for  girls  was  opened  in  1878,  although 
this  plan  was  opposed  by  the  friends  of  coeducation,  who  urged  as  a 
substitute  the  admission  of  girls  to  the  Latin  school  for  boys.  In  the 
mean  time  the  first  high  school  for  girls  above  mentioned,  having  been 
set  up  in  advance  of  public  sentiment,  had  a  short  life,  being  abolished 
under  the  lead  of  a  very  eminent  and  public  spirited  citizen,  who  rep- 
resented the  aristocratic  sentiment,  which  is  always  anxious  to  keep 
the  education  of  the  people  within  pretty  narrow  limits.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  later  the  establishment  of  a  city  female  normal  school  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  demand  of  the  people  for  a  girls'  high 
school.  This  demand  was  met  by  the  makeshift  method  of  reorptniz- 
ing  the  normal  into  a  girls'  high  and  normal  school,  the  result  being  a 
good  high  school  and  a  poor  normal  school.  In  time  the  specializing 
process  took  the  poor,  pinched  normal  department  out  of  this  double 
organization  and  organized  it  into  a  separate  school,  which  soon  be- 
came vigorous  and  eflicient.  We  find  here,  also,  another  interesting 
illustration  of  the  process  of  specialization  in  the*  development  of  the 
high  school  system  by  the  annexation  of  adjacent  municipalities.  The 
Boston  system  was  by  this  means  increased  by  the  addition  of  five  high 
schools,  mixed  both  as  to  sexes  and  courses;  and,  besides,  the  old  en- 
dowed Roxburj  Latin  Grammar  School,  above  alluded  to,  was  opened 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  city  as  a  free  classical  school  for  boys. 
The  annexeil  mixed  schools  were  allowed  to  remain  mixed  as  to  sex, 
but  their  courses  were  unified  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  English 
high  school,  the  elements  of  Latin  however  still  being  permitted  in 
addition  for  the  local  convenience  of  beginners  in  the  classical  coarse, 
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who  mnst  later  go  to  the  central  Latin  schools  in  order  to  complete  the 
preparation  for  college.  At  the  same  time  an  advanced  course  of  two 
years  was  added  to  the  original  conrse  of  three  years  in  the  central 
boys'  English  high  school  and  in  the  cori*esponding  school  for  girls,  to 
which  the  gradoates  of  the  local  high  schools  were  admitted.  And, 
finally,  a  new  high  school  of  the  local  type  has  been  recently  estabhshed 
to  accommodate  the  inhabit-ants  of  an  outlying  district  of  the  city. 

The  system  as  it  now  stands,  then,  exclusive  of  the  free  corporate 
school  above  referred  to,  consists  of  six  local  mixed  schools  of  the  lower 
order  and  the  four  central  schools  of  the  superior  order,  a  classical  and 
a  non-classical  one  for  each  sex. 

This  central  group  of  four  high  schools  may  be  regarded  as  the  nor- 
mal type  of  high  school  organization.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the 
organization  of  secondary  education  in  the  most  advanced  educating 
countries,  which  educates  the  sexes  in  separate  schools  and  provides 
separate  classical  and  non-classical  schools  for  boys,  of  which  the  rep- 
resentative types  are  the  German  Gymnasium  and  Realschule.  Consid- 
erations of  economy  will  prevent  this  si>ecialization  in  the  small  cities. 
In  the  largest  cities,  as  we  have  seen,  the  progress  towards  this  special- 
ization is  already  considerable,  and  the  history  of  education  justifies 
the  prediction  that  it  will  continue  to  advance  in  proportion  as  the 
inhabitants  comprehend  what  is  best  in  education  and  demand  it  for 
their  children. 

The  ancient  and  cultured  cit:f  of  Balem  is  the  only  city  where  a  fair 
trial  of  the  specialized  and  doubly  mixed  systems  has  been  made.  The 
former  was  tried  first  for  many  years;  it  was  exchanged  for  the  latter 
tw^ity-five  years  ago  to  save  expeose.  The  result  has  not  been  satis 
factory,  and  a  movement  is  now  on  foot  for  restoring  the  si>ecialized 
system,  which  is  said  to  meet  with  no  serious  opposition,  except  from 
the  economical  point  of  view. 

But  the  specialization  of  the  high  school  system  in  our  large  cities 
is  not  to  stop  here.  We  see  already  that  Baltimore  has  incorporated 
into  her  system  an  institution  for  higher  education,  patterned  after  the 
corporate  manual  training  high  school  at  St.  Louis.^  It  seems  quite 
probable  that  high  schools  of  this  kind,  with  such  modifications  as  ex- 
perience may  suggest,  will  be  established  in  all  the  principal  cities. 
Bach  a  school  will  no  doubt  meet  the- wants  of  a  certain  class  of  pupils, 
but  if  adopted  it  should  be  in  addition  to  the  standard  types  of  classi- 
cal and  non-classical  high  schools,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  either  of 
them.  And  the  reasons  for  establishing  a  supplementary  high  school 
of  this  kind  for  boys  hold  equally  good  for  establishing  a  correspond- 
mg  school  with  appropriate  hand  work  for  girls. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  vast  system  of  city  high  schools,  oflfering  its 
iostruction  gratuitously  to  the  whole  urban  population  of  the  country,  is 
the  growth  of  a  period  scarcely  exceeding  a  generation.    Forty  years 

^See  imd«r  the  head  "Indiutrial  education.'' 
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ago.  there  was  not  one  public  high  school  west  of  the  AUeghanies  and 
those  of  the  Atlantic  cities  sooth  of  New  England  conld  have  been 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  It  was  scarcely  thirty  years  ago 
that  a  few  public  spirited  inhabitants  of  a  small  Connecticut  city  con- 
tributed upwards  of  $100,000  to  found  and  endow  a  free  academy,  to  be 
controlled  by  a  close  corporation  and  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  high 
school.  This  voluntary  scheme  was  undertaken  because  of  the  convic- 
tion of  its  onginators,  only  so  far  back  in  the  past,  that  the  popular  will 
could  not  be  relied  upon  either  for  the  support  or  administration  of 
high  schools.  How  erroneous  this  conviction  was  may  be  illustrated  by 
citing  the  case  of  the  high  school  in  the  capital  of  the  same  State.  In 
this  city  a  little  before  the  time  referred  to,  the  building  for  the  high 
school  had  been  erected,  costing,  with  the  lot,  a  little  upwards  of 
$10,000,  which  was  considered  a  very  liberal,  if  not  extravagant,  ex- 
penditure for  the  purpose.  Scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  years  had 
passed  before  the  relative  conditions  of  these  schools  were  radically 
changed.  The  free  academy  found  its  rej^ouroes  inadequate;  there  was 
no  advancement  from  the  time  of  its  institution  ;  it  was  in  want  of  ad- 
ditional instructors  and  apparatus  which  it  had  no  means  to  provide.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Hartford  school,  relying  for  its  support  on 
the  annual  appropriation  from  the  municipal  treasury,  has  been  fur- 
nished with  everything  needful  for  its  development  and  efficiency.  It 
had  been  installed  in  a  magnificent  new  edifice,  which  had  cost,  with 
its  lot  (the  finest  site  in  the  city),  a  sum  equal  to  nearly  sixteen  times 
the  cost  of  the  original  edifice.  This  noble  edifice,  having  been  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  1882,  has  been  replaced  by  a  still  grander  building 
(November,  1884),  costing,  with  its  furnishings,  library,  apparatus,  &c., 
$285,000,  the  cost  of  the  lot  in  addition  having  been  $30,000.  This 
sum  of  money  was  appropriated  by  a  vote  of  the  citizens  of  the  town 
of  Hartford  in  town  meeting,  the  town  comprising  the  city  and  some 
territory  outside  of  its  limits. 

The  rapid  growth  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  high  school  has 
not  been  confined  to  any  one  section  of  the  country;  it  has  been  uni- 
versal, east,  west,  north,  and  south.  The  high  schools  of  Omaha  and 
Denver  are  as  completely  organized  and  equipped  as  the  high  schools  in 
cities  of  similar  size  in  the  IVijddle  and  Eastern  States.  There  is  no 
topic  on  which  re<;ent  reports  speak  with  more*  earnestness  and  de- 
cision than  on  the  iniporlance  and  success  of  the  high  schools.  The 
assaults  which  have  been  made  upon  them  in  recent  years  by  the  op- 
ponents of  liberal  provision  for  public  instruction  appear  to  have  been 
ineffectual.  Everywhere  they  have  maintained  their  ground;  indeed, 
there  has  been  no  perceptible  check  in  their  growth  and  development. 
It  is  becominfr  more  and  more  evident  tliat  the  free  public  high  schools 
are  iis  hifjlily  i)rized  by  the  i)eople  as  are  the  elementary  schools.  They 
naturally  find  favor  in  a  democratic  (community  because  thej'  are  the 


1  Since  thiti  was  written,  it  has  received  a  considerable  donation. 
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most  truly  democratic  of  all  oar  institutions.  An  eminent  French  edu- 
cator (M.  F.  Buisson)  says:  ^^So  far  as  social  equality  can  be  attained 
here  below,  it  is  attained  in  the  American  high  school.  There  all  is 
done  that  can  be  done  to  push  as  far  and  as  high  as  possible  that  com- 
mon instruction  which  obliterates  the  distinction  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor."  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  pupils  representing 
the  extremes  in  the  social  scale  sitting  side  by  side  in  the  high  school 
dasses.  I  have  seen  the  son  of  a  cultured  and  wealthy  merchant  and 
the  son  of  a  very  poor  immigrant  going  together  from  the  same  class 
in  the  grammar  school  to  the  same  class  in  the  high  school,  the  former 
expending  his  pocket  money  to  buy  the  requisite  outfit  of  clothes  and 
books  for  the  latter.  I  have  seen  young  ladies  coming  from  families 
of  the  first  rank,  not  only  in  respect  to  culture  and  wealth,  but  also  in 
respect  to  ancestral  pretensions,  passing  the  three-year  course  in  the 
girls'  high  school  side  by  side  with  the  daughter  of  the  laborer  and 
of  the  washerwoman.  In  a  suburban  town  I  have  seen  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  manufacturer  procuring  by  subscription  the  funds  to  en- 
able a  classmate,  the  worthy  son  of  a  poor  Irish  farmer,  to  obtain  the 
clothing  needful  to  make  it  practicable  for  him  to  x)erform  the  part 
assigned  him  on  graduating  day.  At  this  same  school  on  graduating 
day  I  have  heard  the  salutatory  address  by  the  daughter  of  an  English 
immigrant  laborer  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  and  the  valedictory 
by  the  daughter  of  the  wealthiest  capitalist  in  town,  while  the  most 
meritorious  performance  on  the  occasion  was  by  a  sister  of  the  young 
man  just  referred  to.  This  young  man,  it  may  be  added,  who  has 
been  during  tl  3  five  or  six  years  since  his  graduation  most  industri- 
oQsly  at  work  on  his  father's  little  farm,  is  an  ardent  friend  of  the  high 
school,  and  he  regards  the  '4dea  that  education  unfits  a  man  for  man- 
ual labor  as  simply  nonsensical."  The  next  neighbor  to  this  young 
man's  father  is  a  man  of  the  same  nationality  and  in  similar  circum- 
stances, who  lately  showed  me  with  no  little  pride  two  silver  medals 
which  a  son  and  a  daughter  now  working  together  in  the  same  shoe 
factory  obtained  at  the  high  school.  "But,"  said  I,  "I  have  just  been 
reading  the  writing  of  a  man  of  learning  and  influence  coudeDining 
the  free  high  school  and  arguing  that  it  should  be  abolished."  "That 
man,"  he  replied,  '.'I  consider  an  en^my  to  his  country."  Such  ex- 
amples not  only  afford  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  the  high 
school  to  obliterate  social  distinctions,  but  they  go  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
veritably  national  institution.  It  has  struck  its  roots  deep  in  the  Araer- 
ican  soil,  and  there  is  no  Vandal  arm  strong  enough  to  pluck  it  up.  More 
especially  is  the  urban  population  of  this  country  effectually  indoctri- 
nated in  Huxley's  creed  that  an  adequate  system  of  public  schools  must 
be  a  ladder  with  one  end  in  the  gutter  and  the  other  in  the  university. 
About  twenty  years  ago  certificates  of  graduation,  usually  called  di- 
plomas, began  to  be  given  to  pupils  in  some  of  the  most  completely 
organized  high  schools  on  coinpJeting  the  prescribed  cour^^  oi  ^txi^^. 
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This  practice  has  now  become  general,  if  not  universal,  and  it  h^<  had 
an  important  effect.  One  of  its  beneficial  effects  has  been  to  iudace  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  pupils  to  complete  the  course  who  would 
otherwise  have  dropped  off  in  its  lower  stages.  It  has  raised  the  average 
scholarship  by  inspiring  the  laggards  with  the  wholesome  fear  of  the 
disgrace  of  failing  to  be  enrolled  with  the  graduates.  It  makes  grad- 
uating day  an  occasion  of  great  popular  interest,  well  calculated  to  in- 
fluence the  decision  of  parents  in  favor  of  a  higher  education  for  their 
children.  The  diploma  is  commonly  framed  and  conspicuously  huug  in 
the  home,  where  it  remains  a  precious  memento  and  a  perpetual  recom- 
mendation of  the  high  school. 

Associations  of  alumni  of  the  high  schools  have  spread  as  far  and  as 
rapidly  as  the  custom  of  awarding  diplomas.  These  associations  hold 
annual  festivals  of  a  mixed  literary  and  social  character,  beginning  with 
an  oration  or  essays,  speeches,  and  poems,  and  ending  with  a  promenade 
concert  or  a  supper  and  a  dance.  The  history,  the  utility,  the  success, 
and  the  wants  of  the  alma  mater  are  the  never  failing  themes  of  the  occa- 
sion. It  is  easy  to  see  that  every  gathering  of  this  sort  is  a  plea  for  the 
cause  of  the  people's  college,  which  cannot  be  in  vain. 

It  appears  from  an  examination  of  statistics  that  in  the  smaller  cities 
the  provision  for  high  school  instruction  is  relatively  more  ample  than 
in  the  largest  and  most  wealthy  cities  and  that  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  population  is  receiving  higher  education  in  the  public  school.  In 
these  respects  our  three  largest  cities,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Brooklyn,  are  far  behind  Albany,  Cleveland,  and  Pittsburgh.  Our  two 
largest  cities  have  each  two  public  schools  for  higher  education,  and 
two  only.  These  are  all  noble  institutions  and  they  are  doing  a  serv- 
ice of  incalculable  value.  But  when  compared  with  the  great  cities 
of  Europe,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  to  say  nothing  of  Brooklyn, 
which  is  only  making  a  beginning  in  high  school  instruction,  are  far 
behind.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  more  boys  attending  the  splendid 
public  schools'  for  higher  education  in  Vienna,  without  counting  its  uni- 
versity, with  4,000  students,  it«  great  polytechnic  school,  its  superior 
school  of  commerce,  or  its  normal  schools,  elementary  and  superior,  than 
were  enrolled  at  the  time  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  twelve  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States.  The^e  schools  were  taught  by  3C0  professors, 
each  enjoying  a  permanent  tenure  of  office,  an  irreducible  salary,  and 
a  right  to  a  very  liberal  retiring  pension.  In  Berlin  the  whole  num- 
ber of  municipal  schools  for  the  secondary  instruction  of  boys  is  21, 
namely,  10  Gymnasien,  with  6,868  pupils;  7  Realschulen,  with  5,110 
pupils;  and  4  industrial  schools,  with  1,216  pupils,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils  amounting  to  13,194.  These  schools  are  taught  by  21 
directors,  365  professors,  and  54  masters  —  440  in  all  —  whose  annual 
salaries  amount  to  1,845,540  Mark — about  $461,385.     And,  if  the  com- 

'  Priiuu'  Sell warzen berg,  ou(<  of  the  greatest  potentates  of  tlio  Empire,  told  me  that 
his  graiulsous  wore  in  one  of  these  hcIiooIh. 
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parison  were  extended  to  Paris,  the  result  would  be  no  less  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  oar  largest  cities.  It  is  clear  that  these  cities,  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  times,  most  provide  a  greater  num- 
ber and  variety  of  public  high  schools. 

While  the  high  school,  which  has  been  so  rapidly  extended  and  so  lib- 
erally supported  by  the  voluntary  taxation  of  the  people,,  is  the  flower 
of  the  system,  it  is  not  without  its  faults  and  imperfections.  Free 
i^econdary  education  having  now  become  a  fixed  fact,  attention  in  the 
future  will  naturally  be  given  in  larg<*r  i proportion  to  the  work  of  per- 
fecting its  organization  and  managemeuc,  so  as  to  adapt  it  more  com- 
pletely to  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  citizens  and  render  it  an  iustrument 
of  the  greatest  possible  good,  accompanied  by  the  least .  i>ossible  evil. 
In  my  view,  the  evil  connected  with  the  high  school  which  most  loudly 
calls  for  a  remedy  is  the  harm  which  it  is  dcnng  to  the  heaUb  of  the 
girls  who  attend  it.  This  evil  is  not  of  recent  origin.  It  dat'r.^  .".k  to 
the  time  when  girls  were  first  admitted  to  high  schools ;  it  is  not  11 .  iced 
to  any  particular  description  of  high  schools ;  it  is  found  in  both  small 
ones  and  large  ones,  in  separate  schools  and  mixed  schools.  Nor  is  it 
restricted  to  any  one  region  or  section  of  the  country;  wherever  there 
i8  a  high  school  there  the  evil  is  found  and  there  the  application  of  the 
remedy  should  begin.  Of  course,  the  harm  inflicted  has  its  degrees. 
There  may  be  schools  under  very  judicious  management  of  parents,  com- 
mittees, superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers,  where  the  injury  to 
the  health  of  girls  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  I  am  not  aware, 
however,  that  such  a  school  has  come  under  my  observation.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  large  number  of  schools,  among  which  are  some 
of  the  most  noted  in  the  country,  where  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the 
health  of  the  female  pupils  is  a  very  serious  evil.  What  I  mean  is  pre- 
cisely this,  that  the  evil  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  general  in  our  high 
schools  and  that  the  reform  in  this  respect  should  be  general ;  not  that 
the  evil  reaches  every  individual  pupil,  but  that  it  affects  injuriously 
some  pupils,  even  in  the  best  schools,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the 
pupils  in  that  large  class  of  schools  where  as  yet  hygiene  is  only  a  word 
and  not  a  reality.  In  justice  to  the  public  high  schools  it  should  be 
said,  however,  that  the  evil  is  not  confined  to  them.  It  is  quite  as  seri- 
ous, if  not  more  so,  in  the  whole  body^of  thoroughly  organized  institu- 
tions for  higher  female  education.  The  causes  of  this  evil  are  manifold. 
The  following  are  some  of  them:  Injudicious  application  of  the  mark- 
ing system;  injudicious  system  of  examinations;  too  many  studies;  too 
many  home  lessons;  an  injudicious  method  of  teaching,  which  confounds 
thoroughness  with  exhaustiveness  ;  too  much  pressure  to  secure  punct- 
nality  and  regularity  of  attendance ;  rolls  of  honor  printed  in  annual  re- 
ports; competition  for  honors  and  medals;  too  long  abstinence  from 
substantial  food  and  nourishing  drinks;  bad  air;  cold  draughts;  too 
many  flights  of  stairs.'    These  manifold  causes  suggest  the  manifold 

^Uere  the  Baltimore  girls'  high  Bohools  are  the  models,  one  flight  only. 
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remedies.  The  remedies  can  be  more  easily  and  effectually  applied  in 
separate  schools  than  in  mixed.  To  remedy  the  evil  in  qnestion  effectu- 
ally iu  mixed  schools  without  too  great  laxity  towards  the  boys  is  no 
eiisy  task.  Higher  female  education  has  come  to  remain.  It  is  a  new 
element  in  modern  civilization.  It  is  a  great  boon.  It  has  been  at- 
tended with  jA  lamentable  evil  which  has  largely  oflEset  its  blessings. 
Let  the  remedying  of  that  evil  be  one  of  the  chief  tasks  of  all  earnest 
promoters  of  higher  female  education. 

Among  the  important  imperfections  of  the  high  schools  I  reckon  that 
of  the  programs.  I  arrive  at  lLIs  conclusion  by  a  comparison  of  our 
high  school  programs  with  the  highly  perfected  programs  or  courses 
of  study  (we  use  the  words  indifferently)  of  the  French  and  German, 
including  German-speaking  Austria.  The  program  does  not  make  the 
school,  but  a  good  program  is  an  important  element  of  a  good  schooL 
In  general  the  classical  course  is  too  much  lumbered  up  with  extran- 
eous matters  not  requisite  for  admission  to  college.  This  error  causes 
a  serious  loss  of  time  to  the  students  by  delaying  their  admission  to 
college  one  or  two  years  after  they  are  old  enough  to  enter  upon  the 
college  course  with  advantage.  A  boy  of  fair  abilities  and  proper  age 
could  fit  for  any  college  in  Latin  and  Greek  with  proper  instruction 
in  two  years  without  injury  from  overwork.  Pedagogical  authorities 
seem  to  be  settling  down  upon  the  conclusion  that  in  secondary  educa- 
tion instruction  in  the  classics  should  be  mostly  limited  to  construing 
and  to  translating  with  correctness  and  elegance.  In  the  non-classi- 
cal course  there  is  an  immense  waste  of  time  in  attempting  to  teach 
the  speaking  and  writing  of  the  French  and  German  languages,  and 
yet  the  task  is  never  accomplished  to  any  purpose.  Nor  need  it  be  for 
students  in  general.  The  necessity  for  speaking  any  foreign  language 
is  so  exceptional  that  this  acquirement  should  be  reckoned  as  a  spe- 
cialty, to  be  learned,  if  at  all,  outside  of  institutions  for  general  educa- 
tion. If,  for  instance,  a  young  man  is  destined  to  a  diplomatic  career, 
he  should  be  able  to  speak  and  write  both  French  and  German.  But 
it  would  be  a  prodigious  waste  of  time  to  pursue  these  studies  in  an 
ordinary  school  for  secondary  instruction.  He  should  either  go  to  the 
countries  where  these  languages  are  spoken  or  to  a  school  where  they 
are  the  specialties.  Every  educated  man,  however,  needs  to  know  how 
to  read  with  facility  both  the  French  and  German  languages.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  preparatory  course  should  afford  this  instructiou, 
which  should  be  continued  in  the  college.  In  the  non-classical  course 
facility  in  reading  an  ordinary  book  in  French  or  German  should  be  a 
fundamental  requisite.  This  could  easily  be  done  by  pursuing  a  rational 
method  and  discarding  all  attempts  to  write  or  speak  these  languages, 
and  especially  all  attempts  to  acqnire  what  is  called  a  Parisian  or  Han- 
overian accent.  In  the  first  place  these  accents  cannot  be  obtained  in 
our  schools  and  in  the  next  place  if  they  could  be  obtained  they  would 
be  as  utterly  useless  to  ninety-nine  and  nine  tenths  per  cent,  of  our 
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pupils  as  the  accent  of  the  Choctaw  hiiiguajjc.  An  iiiU'lligiblo  pronun- 
ciation, \rith  due  regard  to  the  nilej-,  ih  all  that  shouhl  be  aimed  at  in 
such  a  course. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  number  of  girls  in  our  high  schools  is 
in  general  quite  in  excess  of  the  number  of  boys  and  that  the  nunil)er 
of  girls  who  graduate  is  in  still  greater  excess  of  the  number  of  boys 
who  graduate.  Boys  are  too  anxious,  perhaps,  to  take  a  short  cut  to 
active  business  life.  The  average  boy  who  has  been  kept  in  the  gram- 
mar school  until  fifteen  years  of  age  looks  upon  the  four-year  high  school 
course,  which  would  carry  him  up  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  as  too  long 
for  his  purpose,  and  he  is  right.  The  case  is  different  with  the  girls. 
What  is  required  by  the  interest  of  the  boy  not  destined  to  college  or 
apprenticeship  to  a  handicraft,  but  to  practical  business,  is  a  non  clas- 
sical high  school  course  of  three  years,  to  which  he  can  be  admitted  at 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age. 

In  States  having  State  universities,  high  schools  are  coming  to  re(*-eive 
State  aid  and  some  degree  of  direction  and  supervision  by  State  officials. 
This  highly  important  movement  in  the  interest  of  high  school  instruc- 
tion has  for  its  object,  primarily,  to  encourage  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  free  preparatory  schools  and  to  bring  them  into  direct 
organic  relations  with  the  university.  Minnesota  has  a  high  school 
board  composed  of  the  governor,  the  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
stniction,  and  the  president  of  the  State  university,  ex-officiis.  The 
main  functions  of  this  board  are  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  the 
ti;achers,  course  of  study,  and  the  standard  of  examination  for  gnidua- 
tion.  Each  school  submitted  to  the  direction  of  the  board  in  these  par- 
ticulars receives  a  sum  not  exceeding  $400  from  the  State  treasury.  By 
the  report  of  the  board  (1883),  it  appear%that  the  board  had  under  its 
supervision  forty-nine  high  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  2,417  pupils. 
The  board  obtained  reliable  information  of  the  condition  and  progress 
of  these  schools  by  inspections  made  by  the  secretary  and  examiner  of 
the  board  and  by  several  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  university, 
as  th(  y  had  been  appointed.  These  inspectors  have  made  careful  in- 
quiry into  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction,  the  facilities  afforded  in 
baildiugs,  apparatus,  and  libraries,  and  have  submitted  written  reportJi 
of  their  visits  for  the  information  of  the  board.  There  seems  to  be 
little  room  for  doubt  that  provision  for  State  suixTvisiou  of  high  schools 
is  needed,  not  only  in  States  having  State  universities,  but  in  other 
States  as  well. 

The  following  modes  of  determining  the  qualifications  of  candidate-s 
for  admission  to  high  schools  are  those  mostly  in  vogue,  namely:  (1) 
By  competitive  examinations,  the  number  to  be  admitted  bein*r  pre- 
viously fixed;  (2)  by  a  pass  examination,  the  candidates  reach. :j^  a 
certain  predetermined  percentage  being  admitted;  (3)  the  graduating 
diploma  of  the  grammar  school  is  accepted  as  evidence  of  qualification; 
(4)  recommendation  by  the  principal  of  the  grammar  school^  but  Wv^ 
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caiiilidateA  are  all  admitted  on  probation ;  (5)  by  quotas  sent  up  by 
wanlM  or  diMtricttt— example,  Philadelphia.  Of  these,  number  3  ap- 
[lears  to  be  the  moHt  logical  and  rationaL 

EVENING  SCnOOLfl. 

Tlie  evening  school  is  the  uatnral  and  necessary  complement  of  the 
day  school  and  is  designed  exclosively  for  persons  who  have  passed 
beyond  the  age  to  which  education  in  the  elementary  school  is  usually 
limited,  namely,  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  more  especially  for  adults 
of  both  sexes.  The  initiative  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
the  ev(*ning  schools  has  generally  been  due,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  the  efforts  of  organizations  outside  of  the  public  authorities,  either 
charitable,  religious,  or  educational.  These  agencies  have  rendered 
great  service  to  the  cause  of  education  in  various  countries  by  thus  sup- 
plementing the  provisions  made  at  the  public  expense  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people.  But  experience  has  proved  that  the  interests  of 
adult  education  are  too  vast  and  important  to  be  left  wholly  to  volun« 
tary  effort  for  their  support  and  management.  Hence  evening  schools 
have  become  in  various  countries  a  permanent  part  of  the  public  school 
system.  In  England  more  than  thirty  years  ago  a  vast  system  of  adult 
evening  hcIiooIs  was  established  for  instruction  in  elementary  art  and 
science  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  very  great  industrial  interests  of 
that  manufacturing  country.  In  several  of  the  continental  countries 
the  attendance  of  apprentices  at  supplementary  schools,  either  on  after- 
noons, evenings,  or  Sundays,  is  made  compulsory. 

The  lowest  and  simplest  ftiuction  of  the  evening  school  is  to  afford 
to  illiterate  adults  and  youth  who  have  passed  beyond  the  elementary 
school  age  the  means  of  acqufHng  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  such  as 
remling,  writing,  and  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic;  but  in  our  cities 
there  is  happily  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  youth  and  adults  en- 
gaged in  industrial  occupations  during  the  day  who  desire  to  devote 
their  evenings  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  either  industrial,  as  a 
means  of  promoting  their  success  in  their  respective  callings,  or  general, 
as  a  means  of  mental  culturt^  and  intellectual  development.  Hence  the 
demand  for  evening  high  schools,  with  both  liberal  and  industrial  courses 
of  study,  and  evening  drawing  schools  of  different  grades. 

Evening  schools  for  manual  training  and  the  teaching  of  the  elements 
of  the  various  trades  might  be  useful  in  meeting  the  educational  needs 
of  still  another  class  of  pupils.  In  few,  if  any,  of  our  cities  do  we  find 
a  completely  developed  and  thoroughly  satisfactory  system  of  evening 
Bi'luK)ls,  although  no  little  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction  dur- 
ing the  lavst  two  decades.  In  many  cities  there  are  no  evening  schools 
of  any  description ;  in  the  class  ranking  next  higher  in  the  scale  of 
pn>gress  some  i>n>visiou  is  maiie  for  evening  schools  by  voluntary  effort; 
in  the  next  stage  of  development  we  find  elementary  public  evening 
Si 
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schools  more  or  less  efficient;  iu  a  small  class  the  cveuiug  high  school 
18  added ;  and  finally  the  evening  drawing  school  has  began  to  be  adopted 
m  sin  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

ELEMENTARY  EVENING  SOHOOLS. 

The  elementary  evening  school  is  necessary  in  proportion  as  the  ele- 
mentary day  school  has  failed  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  legitimate 
object.  Were  all  the  pupils  of  proper  age  entered  at  the  public  element- 
ary day  school  and  continued  through  the  course  of  its  several  grades, 
they  would  have  no  occasion  afterwards  to  attend  the  evening  school  in 
order  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  The  purely  elementary  even- 
ing school,  therefore,  is  a  makeshift  to  supply  a  temporary  want  which 
will  cease  to  exist  as  soon  as  the  public  school  system  becomes  what  it 
should  be.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  an  actual  necessity  as  the  means  of 
preventing  illiteracy,  so  far  as  possible,  among  the  youth  who  failed  to 
acquire  the  rudiments  of  education  during  the  school  age,  and  of  reduc- 
ing to  some  extent  the  illiteracy  of  adult  immigrants.  The  necessity  of 
this  class  of  schools  is  thus  stated  by  the  standing  committee  (Mr.  John 
Sheddeii,  chairman)  of  the  Philadelphia  school  board: 

The  night  school  ha«  become  an  actual  necessity.  Although  the  legislature  oi  the 
8t»t«*  has  been  alive  to  ita  duty  to  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  enact- 
mnit  of  laws  forbidding  the  employment  in  factories,  «fec.,  of  children  of  tender  age, 
yet.  by  the  cupidity  of  tome  parents,  the  ignorance  of  others,  and  in  mauy  cases  from 
fioincial  necessity,  the  law  of  the  State  is  openly  violated  at  the  expense  of  these 
lielpless  children*  The  night  school  is  their  only  hope.  There  are  persons  holding 
amioent  positions,  useful  to  the  community,  that  owe  their  educational  advantages 
entirely  to  our  night  schools. 

While  the  elementary  evening  school  has  been  doing  much  good 
where  it  has  been  introduced,  its  results  have  very  generally  been  far 
less  satisfactory  than  could  be  desired.  Where  statistics  are  reported, 
the  difterence  between  the  total  enrolment  and  the  average  number  be- 
longing is  shown  to  be  very  great,  indicating  that  the  average  period 
of  attendance  is  remarkably  short. 

The  school  statistics  of  St.  Louis'  show  that  for  many  years  nearly 
one-third  of  the  pupils  enrolled  each  year  attend  less  than  twenty  even- 
ings and  over  one-half  attend  less  than  thirty  evenings  during  the  entire 
term  of  sixty -four  nights.  Moreover,  the  attendance  oi  the  actual  mem- 
bers is  usually  very  low ;  in  Boston,  for  exami)le,  according  to  the  report 
for  1881,  the  attendance  reached  only  54  per  cent. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  in  this  class  of  evening  schools 
the  same  continuity'  and  regularity  of  attendance  common  in  day 
schools;  but  experience  has  demonstrated  that  not  only  the  imperfect 
attendance  but  other  deficiencies  of  these  schools  are  susceptible  of 
remedy.  The  chief  cause  of  their  inefficiency  seems  to  have  been  due 
to  the  inferior  qualifications  of  the  teachers  employed  in  them.     In 


*  Report  of  Bapeiint'endeot  Edward  H.  Long,  1881. 
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Boston  the  preposterous  role  is  in  force  prohibiting  the  employment  in 
this  service  of  any  teachers  holding  positions  in  the  day  schools.  Since 
the  adoption  of  this  rnle  the  evening  schools  have  too  often  been  made 
the  asylum  of  inexperienced  and  incapable  teachersJ  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Philadelphia  board,  finding  that  persons  without  experience 
as  teachers  were  uufitteil  for  the  positions  as  assistants  in  night  schools, 
adopted  tbe  rule  that  three  years'  experience  as  day  school  teachers  be 
required  of  all  applicants.  It  was  found  also  that  indiscriminate  admis- 
sion of  pupils  was  followed  by  disorderly  conduct  and  consequent  waste 
of  the  public  money.  Accordingly,  a  rule  was  adopted  "  requiring  that 
all  minors  applying  for  admission  must  be  recommended  by  parent, 
guardian,  or  employer.''  These  changes  have  produced  the  most  bene- 
ficial results ;  the  attendance  has  been  improved  and  efficiency  and 
good  order  have  been  greatly  promoted. 

The  sessions  of  these  evening  schools  are  usually  held  for  two  hours, 
from  7  to  9,  on  three  or  four  evenings  each  week  during  the  winter  term, 
beginning  early  in  November  and  ending  in  the  latter  part  of  March, 
comprising  about  twenty  weeks. 

The  success  of  these  schools  requires  in  the  first  place  efficient  prin- 
cipals and  capable  and  experienced  assistants.  In  the  second  i)lace, 
they  should  be  provided  with  good  accommodations,  and  not  be  stowed 
away  in  damp  basements,  uuventilated  ward  rooms,  and  dilapidated 
vestries.  And  then  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  classification 
of  the  pupils  of  these  schools,  so  as  to  e-coiiomize  the  teaching  force  as 
far  as  possible  by  substituting  class  instruction  for  individual  teaching. 
As  a  means  of  encouraging  the  pupils  to  persevere  in  attendance  and 
application  to  study  it  is  desirable  that  the  school  should  terminate  with 
a  public  occasion  and  that  on  this  occasion  the  meritorious  pupils  should 
be  rewarded  with  medals,  diplomas,  and  honorable  mentions.  At  some 
of  the  eveniug  schools  in  Paris  it  is  customary  to  have  such  an  occasion 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  the  announcement  of  the  awards  for  the 
term  of  the  i)receding  year.  I  was  present  on  one  of  the«e  occasions 
which  took  place  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  Trocadero,  which  wa«  packed 
with  an  inti^rest<?(l  audience  of  five  or  six  thousand  persons  and  presided 
over  by  a  venerable  senator  and  addressed  by  an  eminent  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

in  some  of  the  Stiites,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  at  least,  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  elementary  evening  schools  are  made 
obligatory  in  certain  cities  and  towns.  In  the  latter  State  all  towns  or 
cities  containing  10,000  inhabitants  or  upwards  are  required  to  make 
provision  for  instruction  iii  evening  schools  in  all  the  branches  taught 
in  the  elementary  day  schools,  including  drawing,  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  good  behavior;  "an<?  snch  other  brancheff  of  learning 


'  Since  the  abovtj  was  written  the  Boston  school  board  has,  after  an  unHUcceHsful 
experiment,  strangely  persisted  in  for  many  years,  abolished  the  rule  excluding  teacli- 
ers  of  day  schools  from  service  iu  evening  schools. 
S4 
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Mii|f  be  taught  in  such  schools  as  the  school  committee  of  the  town  hJuiII 
deem  expedient;^'  which  means,  of  course,  that  the  committee  inuy  set  n]> 
eTening  high  schools  at  the  public  expense  if  the  funds  therefor  art*  pro- 
Tided  by  the  municipal  authorities.  This  statute  is  of  recent  enactment, 
but  its  fruit  is  already  beginning  to  appear.  For  example  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  of  New  Bedford^  says : 

When,  a  few  weeks  since,  the  new  statute  was  partiaUy  appUed  in  the  south  school, 
and  papils  called  for  to  make  up  a  class  in  the  higher  grammar  branches,  some  iifty 
joong  men  eagerly  presented  themselves  and  have  attended  the  sebsioiis  of  tlio  class 
very  steadUy  ever  since.  This  proves  that  there  is  a  thirst  for  this  kind  of  kiiowItMlge 
among  those  whom  the  statute  is  intended  to  benefit  and  that,  when  our  ovenin«; 
schools  shaU  be  organized  under  attractive  auspices,  we  shall  have  no  lack  of  pM)>ilH. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  evening  school  of  this  description  differs  ma- 
terially in  character  and  function  from  the  kind  of  elementary  school  we 
have  been  considering,  being  designed  as  a  means  rather  of  8ui)plr 
loenting  and  continuing  the  day  school  course  than  of  merely  jiiming 
to  give  the  rudiments  of  instruction  to  the  illiterate  and  to  persons  who 
may  be  ranked  with  the  illiterate,  and  therefore  comes  more  properly 
within  the  category  of  the  evening  high  school. 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  evening  high  school  is  already  an  institution  of  no  little  imi)or- 
taoce  in  a  number  of  the  larger  cities,  and  it  has  demonstrated  by  its  re- 
aolts  it»  right  to  a  permanent  place  in  the  city  systems  of  public  in- 
struction where  the  population  is  considerable;  while  the  elementary 
evening  school  is  most  needed  where  the  day  school  has  been  least  suc- 
cewfbl  in  accomplishing  its  object,  immigrant  illiteracy  left  out  of  the 
accoont.  On  the  other  hand,  the  better  the  advantages  of  instruction  in 
the  day  schools,  the  more  completely  they  have  succeeded  in  giving  to 
^  the  children  a  thorough  course  of  elementary  instruction,  the  more 
the  erening  high  school  is  in  demand  and  the  more  largely  will  it  be 
patronized.  This  consideration  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  even- 
ing high  school  is  not  a  temporary  expedient,  to  be  dispensed  with  in  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  public  instruction,  but  that  it  is  an  institution 
which  has  come  to  stay  and  that  it  has  a  more  important  future  than 
can  now  be  easily  understood. 

Cincinnati  was  perhaps  the  first  city  to  incorjmrate  this  institution 
into  her  system  of  schools,  something  like  twenty  years  ago,  where  it 
has  continued  to  flourish  and  bear  fruit.  The  requirements  for  admis- 
sion are  the  same  as  those  for  admission  to  the  upper  grade  of  the  gram- 
mar school  course-  In  St.  Louis  there  has  long  been  an  evening  high 
school  which  is  regarded  as  a  prei)aratory  department  of  the  Polytech- 
nic School  of  Washington  University.  The  New  York  evening  high 
school  is  a  vmtable  college  on  a  large  scale  and  is  conducted  on  the 

»Mr.  H.  F.  Harrin^n,  in  report  for  1883. 
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most  liberal  plan.  The  instruction  is  not  confined  to  a  fixed  curricolam. 
The  aim  is  to  teach  whatever  branches  the  pupils  wish  to  pursue.  This 
school  was  opened  in  October,  186G,  and  has,  during  its  eighteen  years 
of  existence,  afibrded  larger  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowl 
edge  than  any  other  school  of  this  class  in  the  country.  The  branches 
taught,  as  reported  in  lb8(3,  are  the  following:  Latin,  history,  political 
science,  reiuling  and  declamation,  English  grammar  and  composition, 
German,  French,  S]>anish,  architectural,  mechanical,  and  freehand 
drawing,  i)eumanshii),  ])honogTaphy,  mathematics,  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, chemistry,  anatomy,  and  physiology.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants for  admission  was  about  3,000,  of  whom  1,655  were  found  qualified 
for  admission ;  average  attendance,  951 ;  number  of  instructors,  22.  The 
average  age  of  students  was  over  twenty  years.  There  were  69  students 
who  did  not  lose  a  single  lesson  by  absence. 

Students  who  have  nifide  satisfactory  improvement  in  their  studies 
and  who  have  not  been  absent  more  than  fifteen  evenings  are  entitled 
to  certificates  and  those  who  have  received  three  annual  certificates 
are  entitled  to  diplomas;  398  certificates  and  49  diplomas  were  awarded 

■ 

at  the  close  of  the  term. 

The  evening  high  school  in  Boston,  which  was  established  about  twelve 
years  ago,  was  uniformly  successful  until,  in  the  reactionary  movement 
in  that  city  about  four  years  ago,  it  was  deprived  of  nearly  all  it«  high 
school  studies.  The  result  was  that  most  of  the  ])upils  deserted  it. 
It  has,  however,  rapidly  recovered  its  lost  ground  and  is  now  larger  and 
more  prosperous  than  ever.  At  the  present  term  (October,  1884),  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  enrolment,  the  principal^  reports 
1,592  pupils  admitted,  classified,  and  in  regular  attendance,  occupying 
to  their  full  ca[)acity  all  the  school  rooms  in  the  vast  block  comprising 
the  school-houses  for  the  Latin  school  and  the  English  high  school.^ 

Considering  the  very  large  size  to  which  both  the  New  York  and 
Boston  evening  high  schools  have  grown,  the  time  seems  to  have  ar- 
rived when  one  or  more  additional  schools  of  similar  description  should 
be  opened  in  each  of  these  cities.  The  convenience  to  the  pupils  would 
be  thereby  promoted,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  attendance. 

These  schools  have  certainly  reached  if  not  surpassed  the  highest 
limit  of  numbers  allowable  with  regard  to  the  greatest  efiBciency. 

Brooklyn  has  taken  a  step  in  advance  by  establishing  a  second  school 
of  this  class.  As  to  tlie  utility  of  the  evening  high  school  there  seems 
to  be  but  one  opinion  where  it  has  been  tried.  Jf  there  is  any  class  of 
persons  ibr  whom  a  city  can  afford  to  furnish  free  education  it  is  that 
class  of  industrious  young  men  and  women  who  have  neither  the  time 
nor  means  to  attend  a  day  school,  but  who  are  willing  to  devote  their 
evenings  to  study.     For  my  part  1  know  of  no  sound  argument  for  the 


'  Mr.  E.  C.  CaiTigan,  a  member  of  the  State  )>oard  of  education,  who  fitted  for  coUege 
ill  ])art,  ill  this  school. 
'The  numbez  has  since  risen  to  about  two  thousand. 
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mainteDance  of  day  bigb  schools  which  will  not  hold  equally  good  for  tht' 
maiDtenaDce  of  eveoing  high  schools. 

The  evening  high  schools  mentioned  are  confined  to  large  cities  ;  but 
it  may  be  predicted  with  tolerable  certainty  that  this  kind  of  school  is 
destined  to  spread  into  cities  of  moderate  size,  and  even  into  small 
cities.  We  find  that  the  city  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  with  a  population  of 
less  than  forty  thousand,  has  already  opened  an  evening  high  school. 
The  superintendent  (Mr.  J.  L.  Brewster),  in  his  I'eport  for  1882,  says: 

The  evening  high  school  meets  in  room  5,  high  school  house,  on  Tnewlay  an<l 
Tbarsday  evenings.  It  uambers  eighteen  gentlemen  and  ladies,  mocit  of  whom  have 
graduated  from  the  grammar  schools  and  wish  to  take  some  higher  studies.  Almost 
all  pursue  commercial  arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  under  the  class  system;  other- 
wise they  t^ke  algebra,  geometry,  or  physics,  as  each  individual  may  require.  Mi . 
Bichardsoii,  submastcr  of  our  high  school,  teaches  this  school. 

There  is  also  a  flourishing  evening  high  school  in  Lowell,  Mass. 

EVENING  TECHNICAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  high  schools  we  have  been  considering  are  no  more  technical  or 
iDdastrial  schools  than  the  day  high  schools,  although  they  give  instnic 
tion  in  some  branches  of  direct  practical  utility,  such  as  book-keeping, 
penmanship,  and  phonography.   But  purely  technical  eveningschooLs  an* 
also  needed.    An  interesting  and  important  movement  in  this  direction 
ba8  been  made  in  Philadelphia.    For  twelve  years  or  more  a  school  has 
been  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  artisans  engaged  in  any  of  the  numer 
ous  industries  for  which  that  city  is  famed.    This  school  occupies  the 
commodious  building  of  the  Central  High  School,  and  the  models,  dia 
gramn,  and  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  belonging  to  that  in 
stitutioQ  are  i^laced  at  the  disposal  of  the  instructors  for  the  illustration 
of  their  lectures.    The  principal  and  hig  assistiints  are  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Central  High  School.     In  the  principal's  (Prof.  Z.  Hop 
I)er)  re|>ort  for  1882,  the  course  of  instruction  is  thus  described  : 

Four  classes  were  formed  in  the  general  course,  which  included  geometry,  mechan- 
ical drawing,  arithmetic,  mensuration,  chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy.  One  oi 
these  classes  was  composed  of  men  who  had  heen  members  of  the  school  during  tlm 
preceding  winters,  and  an  advanced  course  was  provided  for  this  class.  One  cIswjs 
was  formed  for  the  study  of  architectural  drawing  and  another  class  for  the  study  of 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy. 

The  ages  of  the  students  were  as  follows:  132  of  the  pupils  were  from 
18  to  21  3^ears  of  age ;  42,  from  22  to  25  years;  25,  from  26  to  30  years ; 
21,  from  31  to  40  years,  and  8  were  over  40  years  of  age.  There  were  5li 
occupations  represented,  of  which  the  carpenters  numbered  33  and  the 
machinists  32. 

This  industrial  school  is,  perhaps,  the  first  representative  belonging 
to  our  public  school  system  of  that  large  and  increasing  class  of  Indus 
trial  evening  schools  which  are  found  in  the  larger  towns  of  Great  Britain 
and  continental  Europe,  of  which  the  free  and  public  evening  courses,' 

>  Bm  Appendix  A  for  «ample  program. 
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coDdactcd  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  polytechnique  (France), 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  type. 

Who  can  doubt  that  industrial  instruction  of  this  description  would 
be  a  boon  to  the  artisans  in  all  our  important  cities  t 

EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

An  act  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1870  made  it 
obligatory  for  all  cities  and  towns  containing  10,000  inhabitants  and 
U])wards  to  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in  industrial  or 
mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day 
or  evening  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  authorized  the  towns  contain- 
ing a  smaller  number  of  inhabitants  to  provide  such  instruction. 

By  the  operation  of  this  law  there  are  at  the  present  time  thirty -one 
cities  and  towns  which  are  obliged  to  provide  this  instruction  in  indus- 
trial drawing,  and  this  provision  is  made  for  the  most  part,  if  not  uni- 
versjilly,  in  evening  drawing  schools.  Teachers  for  this  department  of 
instruction  have  been  qualified  in  the  State  Normal  Art  School,  which 
was  established  in  1873.  No  general  report  has  been  made  as  to  the 
results  of  this  instruction,  and  therefore  information  on  the  subject  has 
to  be  sought  in  the  school  reports  of  individual  cities  and  towns.  The 
leading  facts  in  regard  to  this  instruction  in  a  few  sample  cities  are  here 
presented.    They  are  taken  from  such  reports  as  happen  to  be  at  hand. 

Fxiwrence, — Four  schools;  4  teachers;  120  pupils.  The  schools  are  as 
follows:  (1)  A  class  in  mechanical  drawing  on  Monday  and  Thursday 
evenings ;  this  class  enrolls  G4  members.  (2)  A  class  of  24  men  in  ma- 
cliine  drawing;  this  is  known  as  one  of  the  second  year's  courses,  and 
the  members  were  prejiared  for  their  pre^sent  work  in  the  mechanical 
classes  of  ])reviou8  years.  (3)  A  free  hand  class  of  24;  there  are  several 
ladies  in  this  class,  and  this  department  of  drawing  is  a  new  feature  in 
the  evening  schools  and  is  still  somewhat  of  an  experiment.  (4)  An 
architectural  class  of  12  men  meets  in  room  5,  high  school  house,  on 
Monday  and  Friday  evenings.  "  The  interest  among  the  pupils  was 
never  better  and  the  work  done  is  excellent."  ^ 

Taunton, — One  school,  divided  into  two  sections  ;  6  teachers;  whole 
number  of  pupils,  240 ;  average  attendance,  174 ;  cost  per  pupil  for 
tuition  and  current  ex|)en8es  on  average  attendance,  $6.41.  Number 
in  freehand  classes,  141 ;  machinery  classes,  74 ;  architectural  classes, 
16  ;  perspective  class,  6 ;  modelling  class,  16. 

Worcester. — One  school,  6  classes,  6  teachers,  266  pupils.  The  classes 
comprise  one  for  beginners  and  one  for  advanced  pupils  in  freehand 
drawing  and  beginners,  and  two  advanced  classes  in  instrumental  draw- 
ing. ^'  The  pupils  of  the  advanced  classes  are  largely  from  the  classes 
of  previous  years ;  the  interest  is  steady  and  continuous  and  the  prog- 

'  Saperintendent  J.  L.  Brewster. 
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ress  of  the  class  as  a  whole  is  very  satisfactory.  The  advanced/ class 
has  had  lessons  in  perspective  and  in  drawing  trom  life."  ^ 

IS ew  Bedford. — ^^A  systematic  course  has  been  mapped  oat  and  the 
scholars  [of  the  evening  drawing  school],  as  far  as  their  education  will 
permit,  are  following  it. 

^^  In  this  connection  we  would  repeat  a  former  suggestion  that  some- 
where, either  in  the  last  year  of  the  grammar  school  or  in  the  early  part 
of  the  high  school  course,  the  elements  of  geometry  be  so  pursued  as  to 
enable  boys  wishing  to  become  mechanics  to  make  a  better  use  of  their 
time  in  the  evening  drawing  school  than  they  can  now  do.''  ^  Average 
attendance,  21. 

Boston  hastened  to  comply  with  the  requirement  of  the  statute  by 
opening,  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  an  evening  school  for  industrial  drawing, 
in  spacious  and  commodious  rooms,  which  were  soon  filled  to  their  utmost 
capacity  with  earnest  pupils.  About  a  thousand  applicants  registered 
their  names,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  could  not  be  admitted  for  want 
of  room.  Upwards  of  five  hundred  pupils  received  instruction  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period.  The  total  cost  for  the  term  was  a  little  up- 
wards of  $(i,000.  The  school  was  a  success  from  the  beginning.  ^^  It  is 
by  no  means  a  contrivance  for  teaching  at  the  public  expense  an  un- 
important accomplishment  to  a  few  idlers  and  drones.  It  is  a  wise  pro- 
vision for  furnishing  the  young  artisans  and  skilled  laborers  in  various 
crafts  the  technical  instruction  whiijh  they  need,  and  which  they  cannot 
get  excopt  by  means  of  schools  of  this  description.  Such  an  education<al 
improvement  as  this,  once  introduced  into  this  city,  can  never  be  aban- 
doned, V>ecause  it  meets  an  immediate  and  pressing  want  of  the  times; 
the  more  it  is  known  the  more  highly  it  will  be  appreciated."  ^ 

Fourteen  years'  experience  has  justified  this  assertion.  The  evening 
drawing  schools  have  constantly  grown  in  public  favor  and  efficiency. 

According  to  the  latest  report  there  were  5  schools,  13  teachers,  and 
an  average  membership  of  about  four  hundred. 

As  the  result  of  an  examination  of  these  schools  in  1883, 17  partial 
certificates  and  121  full  certificates  were  awarded  to  students  in  the  first 
year  class,  and  49  diplomas  to  members  of  the  second  and  third  year 
classes. 

"  The  awards  made  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  evening  school  draw- 
ings were  as  follows :  Whole  number,  77 ;  of  these  13  excellent  and  18 
honorable  mention  were  given  for  first  year  drawings  and  22  excellent 
and  24  honorable  mention  for  second  and  third  year  drawings.  The 
exhibition  at  which  these  awards  were  made  was  held  early  in  June,  at 
the  drill  hall  of  the  new  high  school  building,  which  proved  to  be  an 
admirable  place  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  public  distribution  of  the  cer- 


^  Beport  of  snperinteDdent,  Dr.  A.  P.  Marble,  1880. 
'Report  of  committee  on  drawing,  1881-'d2. 
*  Report  of  gnperiotendent,  1871. 
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tiflcates  and  diplomas,  wbich  took  place  in  the  English  high  school  hall, 
at  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  was  a  very  interesting  occasion.    •     •     * 

"  The  late  important  changes  iu  the  program  of  drawing  for  the  even- 
ing schools  has  made  the  whole  course  more  practical  iii  character,  the 
subjects  of  freehand  and  instrumental  drawing  being  taught  separately 
in  two  schools  and  the  subjects  of  study  in  all  of  them  made  elective 
as  far  as  possible.  These  changes,  which  were  carried  out  during  the 
past  winter,  have  worked  admirably  well  in  practice,  resulting  in  a  bet- 
ter average  attendance  than  hitherto,  for  the  reason  that  students,  find- 
ing the  different  courses  of  drawing  better  adapted  to  their  actual  needs 
as  individuals,  have  attended  more  regularly  and  in  much  larger  num- 
ber through  both  terms."  * 

The  question  of  the  continuance  of  these  schools  seems  to  have  been 
settled  beyond  a  doubt.  Appropriations  for  their  support  are  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  as  appropriations  for  the  support  of  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools. 

The  great  system  of  public  instruction  in  the  city  of  New  York,  so  vast 
in  its  proportions  and  so  excellent  in  very  many  of  its  features,  does 
not,  as  yet,  comprise  independent  evening  schools  for  industrial  dnnv- 
ing.  This  regrettable  deficiency  is,  however,  to  some  extent,  though 
all  too  limited,  supplied  by  the  evening  drawing  classes  taught  in  the 
Cooper  Institute  and  by  the  provision  for  cla^sses  in  architectural,  me- 
chanical, and  freehand  drawing  in  the  admirable  evening  high  school. 
If  we  look  to  the  systems  in  the  great  cities  of  Brooklyn,  PhiladelpliiS, 
and  Baltimore  and  those  of  the  great  western  cities,  we  find  a  similar 
or,  perhaps,  even  greater  deficiency  in  this  respect.  We  have  no  stand- 
ard at  home  by  which  to  measure  this  deficiency.  What  has  been  done 
in  Boston  is  something  real,  but  I  regard  it  as  only  a  good  beginning  and 
by  no  means  a  finality.  One  must  go  to  Paris  or  Vienna  for  an  example 
of  what  can  and  should  be  provided  in  a  great  city  in  this  dej^artment 
of  industrial  education.  In  the  latter  city  there  are  eight  or  ten  large 
Realschulen  and  Realgymnasien  conveniently  located  in  tlie  different 
sections  of  the  city.  In  most  if  not  all  of  these  great  institutions  even- 
ing classes,  numerously  attended,  are  taught  industrial  drawing  by  Jic- 
complished  masters.  The  instruction  thus  given  leads  up  to  the  great 
industrial  art  school  in  connection  with  the  magnificent  museum  of  in- 
dustrial art  which  was  established  some  fifteen  years  ago  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government.  I  see  no  reason  why  Xew  York  or  Philadel- 
phia should  be  behind  Vienna  in  public  provision  for  instruction  of  any 
grade  or  description.  Why  should  not  the  compulsory  act  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  respect  to  this  branch  of  technical  education,  be  adopted 
by  other  States,  especially  those  having  important  manufacturing  in- 
*  terests  ! 


*  Report  for  1883  of  Mr.  Henry  Ilitchinga,  director  of  drawing. 
40 
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NOEMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Tliere  is  a  constantly  increasiug  demand  for  trained  teachers.  This 
demand  is  more  marked  in  the  cities  than  in  the  conntr3\  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  graduates  of  State  uoriiuil  schools  find  employment  in 
the  city  schools  j  but  the  supply  from  this  source  is  inadequate.  Hence 
the  city  l)oards  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  larger  cities  have  made 
provision,  more  or  less  extensive,  for  the  professional  trainiug  of  teach- 
ers for  the  schools  under  their  charge.  The  supplementing  of  the  sup- 
ply from  the  State  normal  schools  has  not  been  the  sole  motive  of  mak- 
ing this  provision.  Another  argument  in  its  favor  is  found  in  the  fact 
of  the  increased  facility  thus  afforded  to  home  talent  for  professional 
preparation.  And,  besides,  it  is  generally  believed  that  home-trained 
teachers  may  be  better  adai)ted  for  the  service  to  which  they  are  destined. 

The  establishment  of  city  normal  schools  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea 
in  our  educational  economy.  It  appears  that  the  legal  provision  for 
the  first  city  normal  school  antedates  by  about  twenty  years  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  first  State  normal  school.  The  city  of  Philadelphia 
took  the  lead  in  this  matter.  In  the  '*Act  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  children  at  the  public  expense,  witliin  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia," passed  in  1818,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  controllers,  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  schools,  "  to  establish  a 
model  school.,  in  order  to  qualify  teachers  for  the  sectional  schools  and 
for  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  State.^ 

A  model  school  was  organized  in  accordance  with  this  i)rovision  and 
placed  in  charge  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  the  principal  promoter  of  the  sys- 
tem of  organization  and  instruction  which  bears  his  name.    This  was 
not  only  a  i)attern  school,  but  it  wms,  to  some  extent,  a  school  of  prac- 
tice for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  organization  and  management  of 
schools  on  the  monitorial  or  Lancasterian  plan.     It  was  not  until  1848, 
however,  that  this  school  was  reorganized  as  a  normal  school  according 
to  the  present  idea  of  such  an  institution.     Such  were  the  ability  and 
devotion  of  the  first  principal  (Dr.  A.  T.  W.  Wright)  and  the  sympa- 
thetic cooperation  aflbrded  him  by  the  controllers  that  this  institution 
took  rank,  almost  from  the  beginning,  a^  a  model  normal  school.     In 
respect  to  its  course  of  study,  its  plan  of  training  pujuls  in  the  school 
of  practice,  and  its  methods  of  instniction,  it  was  little,  if  any,  inferior 
to  the  best  normal  schools  of  to-day.     When  this  was  the  only  city  normal 
school  in  the  country  Dr.  Barnard,  in  giving  an  account  of  it,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  reading  of  the  admirable  report  of  the  principal,  by 
city  school  officials,  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  similar  schools  in 
all  the  large  cities.    Since  that  time  the  number  of  city  normal  schools 
has  been  steadily  increasing.    In  no  city  where  the  experiment  has  been 
tried  to  any  considerable  extent  has  it  been  abandoned,  except  in  the   . 
city  of  t  Jhicago. 

We  find  among  these  schools  not  only  a  difference  in  name,  but  also 
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a  wide  diflfereDce  in  character.    They  may,  however,  be  classed,  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  our  purpose,  under  four  types  of  organization : 

(1)  The  great  City  Normal  College  of  New  York,  which  i>erforms  the 
twofold  function  of  a  girls'  high  school  and  a  normal  school,  without 
any  re<;ognized  distinction  of  general  and  special  courses  in  the  cur- 
riculum. Its  pupils  are  received  directly  from  the  grammar  school. 
The  course  comprises  four  years  and  is  mostly  devoted  to  general  stud- 
ies. The  Philadelphia  school,  as  at  present  conducted,  belongs  to  this 
type. 

(2)  The  City  Normal  School,  St.  Louis,  which  is  a  purely  professional 
school,  with  a  course  of  training  comprising  two  years.  The  pupils 
must  be  graduates  of  the  high  school  or  must  possess  equivalent  quali- 
fications. To  this  class  belong  the  schools  of  Cincinnati,  Boston,  and 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  perhaps  those  of  Indianapolis  and  Cleveland. 
In  the  schools  of  this  class,  except  that  of  St.  Louis,  the  course  is 
limited  to  one  year.  This  is  the  most  completely  developed  type  of 
normal  school  in  the  country,  it  being  that  in  which  specialization  is 
carried  furthest. 

(3)  The  organization  commonly  designate<l  as  training  school  for 
teachers,  comprising  a  practice  school  of  several  chisses,  taught  by 
pupil  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  a  training  principal.  These  pupil 
teachers  are  usually  selected  from  the  most  promising  cjindidates  for 
the  position  of  teacher  who  are  waiting  for  an  appointment.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  training  school  in  Portland,  Me.,  from  the  prin- 
cipal,* will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  organization  and  operation  of  this 
class  of  institutions : 

Tho  Hchool  [of  practice]  has  numbered  abont  200  pupilR  during  the  past  year  and  is 
divided  into  six  grades.  The  work  done  in  each  grade  is  the  same  as  in  similar  grades 
in  the  other  primary  schools  in  the  city. 

There  are  eight  [pnpil]  teachers  assigned  to  the  practice  school  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year,  and  when  a  vacancy  occurs  by  the  removal  of  a  t«acher  to  another  of  onr 
public  schools  a  new  teacher  is  appointed  to  fill  the  place.  There  aie  fonr  rooms ;  in 
each  room  two  teachers,  one  acting  as  principal  and  the  other  as  assistant.  When  a 
change  of  chisses  is  made,  which  is  done  every  three  months,  the  teachers  who  have 
acted  as  principals  become  assistants.  Each  teacher,  during  the  year,  gets  practice  in 
three  grades.    To  give  practice  in  more  grades  would  be  detrimental  to  the  school. 

The  work  of  the  practice  class  has  combined  theory  and  practice,  or  the  study  of 
methods  of  teaching  and  training  in  the  practice  school.  Instruction  has  been  given 
in  the  various  subjects  taught  in  the  schools  and  in  the  principles  of  teaching.  To 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  laborious  task  of  note  taking,  Brooks's  Manual  has 
been  use<l  as  a  text  book.  The  last  part  of  the  year  was  devoted  to  school  economy. 
The  class  have  remained  an  hour  after  school,  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  sessions, 
for  these  lessons. 

In  training  schools  of  this  class  the  pupil  teachers  receive  little  or  no 
salary  for  their  services.  The  cost,  therefore,  of  carrying  on  the  training 
school  in  connection  with  the  school  of  practice  is  even  less  than  the 
cost  of  carrying  on  the  school  used  for  practice  in  the  ordinary  way. 

^  MisB  Sarah  M.  Taylor,  report  of  1881.  * 
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This  fact  renders  the  establisbmeut  of  a  training  Rcbool  a  comparatively 
easy  matter.  Considering  the  cheapness  and  the  great  jiractical  utility 
of  this  provision  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  it  has  not  been  more  generally  adopted.  There  are  probablj' 
less  than  a  score  of  cities  where  this  sort  oi'  a  training  school  is  to  be 
foond. 

(4)  District  normal  departments  of  high  schools.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  department  of  this  sort  is  that  connected  with  the  girls'  high 
school  of  San  Francisco.  This  department  is  composed  of  i)ost  grad- 
uates of  the  school.  In  some  years  the  number  of  pu]>ils  in  this  de- 
partment has  been  as  high  as  150.  In  consequence  of  the  large  number 
of  high  school  graduates  desiring  to  enter  the  normal  department,  the 
board,  in  1882,  limited  the  number  to  56,  admitting  only  those  that 
ranked,  at  graduation,  80  per  cent,  or  over.  In  188,5  the  board  con- 
tiiiaed  a  similar  provision,  limiting  the  attendance  to  60.  The  course 
of  instruction  is  one  year.  This  department  was  established  in  1876 
for  the  puipose  "of  organizing  a  department  which  shall  afford  its  mem- 
bers the  means  of  preparation  for  the  University  of  California  and  for 
tiie  occupation  of  teaching.'' 

From  1876  to  1880  tbe  Dormal  cla««  maintained  a  precariouH  existence,  opposed,  as 
VMto  be  expected,  by  the  conservatives  that  oppose  any  new  thing  because  it  is  not 
oldaDd  by  untrained  teachers  that  have  an  instinctive  antipathy  to  skilled  labor. ^ 

In  the  high  school  of  Pittsburgh  there  is  a  normal  department,  though 
of  quite  an  elementary  grade.  The  pupils  come  directly  from  tbe  gram- 
mar schools  and  pursue  a  two-yesir  (jourse  differing  not  materially  from 
the  academic  course,  except  in  the  substitution  of  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in  place  of  one  or  two  branches  in  the 
latter  course. 

The  diploma  of  this  department  is  given  by  the  city  superintendent  to  such  as 
make,  at  bis  examination,  an  average  ot'8r)per  cent,  in  each  study  of  the  second  year. 
This  diploma,  by  the  law  of  the  State,  is  equivalent  to  a  professional  certificate.^' 

In  a  number  of  important  cities  there  are  State  normal  schools  which 
lender  the  establishment  of  city  normal  schools  unnecessary.  The 
largest  of  these  cities  are  the  following:  Baltimore,  Providence,  Tren- 
ton, Albany,  Buffalo,  Oswego,  Sab^m,  Mass.,  and  Worcester.  In  some 
other  cities  there  are  normal  departments  in  universities  and  colleges, 
which  to  some  extent  supply  the  place  of  city  normal  schools. 

In  some  instaDces  these  departments  have  scarcely  more  than  a  nominal  existence, 
differlDg'&om  the  other  departments  of  the  institutions  to  which  they  belong  simply 
by  tbe  omission  of  a  portion  of  the  regular  course  and  the  substitution  of  a  course 
of  lectures  on  education.' 

The  New  York  board  of  education  is  required  by  law  to  establish  a 

^  Beport  of  Hon.  John  Swett,  principal,  1683. 

*  Bopert  for  1880  of  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  Dr.  C.  B.  Wood. 

*  Beport  of  the  Commiaaioner  of  Education  for  1880. 
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normal  school  or  schools  not  only  for  those  desirous  of  becoming  teachers, 
but  also  ibr  teachers,  which  shall  be  attended  by  such  of  the  teachers 
in  the  common  schools  as  the  board  of  education,  by  general  regulation, 
shall  direct,  under  jienalty  of  forfeiture  of  their  situations  as  teachers 
by  omitting  to  attend,  which  forfeiture  shall  be  declared  by  the  board 
of  education. 

In  conformity  with  the  latter  requirement  a  school  has  been  main- 
tained for  many  years.  It  is  held  on  Saturdays  and  those  teachers  hold- 
ing the  lowest  grade  of  certificate  are  required  to  attend.  The  instruc- 
tion has  been  mostly  limited  to  the  subjects  required  to  be  taught  in  the 
elementary  schools. 

The  Ohio  school  law  provides  for  the  holding  of  an  annual  teachers' 
institate  one  week  in  the  cities  of  the  first  class.  In  accordance  with 
this  provision  an  institute  is  held  in  Cincinnati  during  the  week  prior 
to  the  annual  opening  of  the  schools,  which  all  the  teachers  of  the  com- 
mon schools  are  required  to  attend.  This  institut/e  is  open  to  all  per- 
sons who  desire  to  become  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  Cincin- 
nati. A  certain  quota  of  the  State  normal  school  fund  is  allowed  for 
defraying  the  expense  of  such  institute.  The  program  of  the  institute 
for  1882  comprised  the  following  subjects :  Territorial  history  of  the 
United  States,  the  age  of  ice,  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  eye  and 
ear  and  why  we  use  glasses,  Westminster  Abbej^,  our  American  poets, 
a  question  of  to-day,  Daniel  Vaughn,  talent  and  genius,  arithmetic, 
orthography  and  language,  physics,  drawing,  penmanship,  music,  lan- 
guage, reading  as  it  ought  to  be  taught,  the  new  course  of  translation, 
object  lessons,  public  examinations,  self  made  men,  and  literature. 

In  Boston,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  Saturday  courses  of  lectures 
have  been  provided  for  the  teachers,  on  the  elements  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  natural  history,  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  A.  Hemenway. 
Other  courses  have  been  provided  for  by  the  board,  on  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  various  branches  in  the  common  schools.  Attendance  on 
these  lectures  is  optional. 

The  city  normal  schools  are  attended  almost  exclusively  by  female 
pnpils.  An  exception  is  found  in  the  Cincinnati  Normal  School,  which 
reports  three  males  in  attendance.  Those  of  the  first  and  second  cate- 
gories are  conducted  by  male  princi]J>als.  The  Cincinnati  school  has  a 
German  department,  under  the  charge  of  an  associate  male  principal. 

Special  courses  of  lectures  on  the  history  and  science  of  education, 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  school  hygiene  have  been  pi*o- 
vided  for  the  public  school  teachers  of  Philadelphia.  A  very  complete 
and  comprehensive  syllabus  of  the  topics  embraced  in  these  courses  has 
been  prepared  by  Superintendent  MacAlister. 

In  one  important  respect  the  city  normal  school  has  peculiar  advan- 
tages, namely,  in  the  provision  for  model  schools  and  schools  of  prac- 
tice. Some  of  the  city  normal  schools,  however,  and  particuhirly  the 
training  fiohools  for  teachers,  are  not  so  well  furnished  with  this  means 
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of  trainmg  as  coald  be  desired,  the  school  set  apart  for  this  purpose 
comphsing,  in  too  many  cases,  only  the  primary  grade  or  some  lower 
grammar  classes  in  addition.  They  ought  also  to  comprise  pupils  of 
each  sex.  Even  so  important  a  normal  school  as  that  of  Philadelphia 
has  only  classes  of  girls  in  the  grammar  grade  of  its  school  of  practice. 
Abaudant  proof  of  the  excellence  and  success  of  schools  of  practice  con- 
nected with  city  normal  schools  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  parents  are 
very  generally  anxious  to  secure  places  in  them  for  their  children. 

The  plan  for  the  practical  work  of  the  students  of  the  St.  Louis 
Kormal  School  includes  four  features  :  (1)  Visits  to  the  training  school 
for  the  purpose  of  observation ;  (2)  object  lessons  given  to  classes  of 
children  sent  to  the  normal  school  once  a  week  ;  (3)  teaching  a  class  jn 
the  training  school,  under  the  supervision  of  a  critic  teacher ;  (4)  teach- 
ing in  the  place  of  absent  teachers  in  any  city  school. 

The  study  of  city  normal  schools  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
type  comprised  in  the  second  category,  mentioned  on  p.  42,  is  the  normal 
type  of  city  normal  schools.  This  is  the  purely  i)rofcssional  type.  It 
does  not  pretend  to  give  academic  instruction.  It  receives  only  pupils 
of  mature  age,  who  have  successfully  ])assed  through  the  high  school 
coarse  of  instruction.  For  admission  to  the  most  advanced  schools  of 
this  kind  the  applicant  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  must 
have  completed  a  high  school  course  of  four  years.  In  the  State  nor- 
mal schools,  as  a  general  thing,  in  the  East,  at  least,  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  course  of  instruction  is  devoted  to  academic  studies.  Theie 
heing  no  distinct  division  between  the  academic  and  professional  in- 
struction, both  are  carried  on.  simultaneously.  There  are  those  wbo 
contend  that  this  is  the  ideal  plan  of  the  normal  school.  The  argument 
in  favor  of  this  plan  is  based  mainly  on  the  assumption  that  normal 
pupils  cannot  obtain  a  good  general  education  in  non-professional 
8cbools,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that  a  supply  of  normal 
pupils  who  have  received  the  requisite  general  education  cannot  be  had. 
But  this  assumption  is  not  applicable  to  city  systems  in  this  country. 
The  Cincinnati  board  of  education  can  i>rovide  just  as  good  general 
education  for  pupils  in  a  school  organized  as  a  high  school  <'is  in  a 
school  organized  as  a  normal  school,  and  so  can  any  other  city.  The 
normal  school  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  principle  that  in  all  in- 
Htitutions  of  education  l)oth  economy  and  efficiency  are  promoted  by 
Hiinplification  of  function.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  ideal 
type  of  the  professional  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  should  be 
first  devoloi)ed  in  cities  where  candidates  in  sufficient  numbers  who 
have  completed  the  high  school  course  present  themselves. 

The  history  of  the  modifications  of  the  provisions  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  in  our  cities,  which  have  been  going  on  during  the 
last  qnarter  of  a  century,  makes  it  clear  that  the  tendency  has  been  and 
is  DOW  everywhere  towards  the  purely  professional  normal  school,  with 
iU  aelNMil  of  practice,  comprising  pupils  of  all  grades  and  both  sexes, 
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thoroughly  equipped  and  provided  with  teachers  of  the  highest  order, 
thus  serviug  the  purpose  of  a  school  of  observation  and  a  practice  school.^ 

The  training  school  of  the  description  referred  to  above — the  most 
rudimentary  type  of  the  training  school — takes  its  first  step  towards  the 
ideal  standard  by  employing  regular  teachers  in  its  school  of  practice, 
thus  leaving  its  pupil  teachers,  on  the  one  hand,  more  time  for  theo- 
retical study,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  affording  them  more  supervisory 
direction  and  criticism  in  the  class  room. 

In  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  schools,  where  the  general  educa- 
tion and  the  special  training  are  carried  on  simultaneously,  we  observe 
the  gradual  evolution  of  the  distinctly  professional  department,  com  posed 
of  the  post  graduate  pupils.  As  soon  as  such  a  department  is  clearly 
differentiated,  as  is  the  case  with  the  normal  department  of  the  San 
Francisco  school,  it  only  remains  to  place  this  department  under  a  compe- 
tent master,  wholly  devoted  to  it«  management  and  training,  and  we 
have  the  realization  of  the  ideal  type  of  the  normal  school. 

All  competent  authorities  agree  in  the  opinion  that  a  course  of  spe- 
cial training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  should  be  insisted 
upon  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  occupation  of  teacher.  In  no  department 
of  school  economy  is  there  a  greater  waste  of  the  public  money  than  in 
the  employment  of  untrained  teachers.  No  doubt  very  talented  young 
ladies,  with  only  a  high  school  education,  often  do  well,  but  with  an 
added  normal  training  they  would  do  much  better.  My  own  experience 
and  observation  in  the  direction  and  supervision  of  normal  schools,  of 
all  the  different  descrii)tions  known  among  us,  and  of  city  schools,  lead 
me  to  conclude  that,  during  the  firsc  years  of  service,  the  trained  teacher 
is  worth  about  twice  as  much  a^s  the  teacher  who  has  had  no  profes- 
sional training.  No  city  can  afford  to  employ  untrained  teachers.  Lim- 
ited advantages  of  training  are  better  than  none,  and,  as  has  been 
shown,  the  advantages  of  the  rudimentiiry  type  of  the  normal  school 
are  easily  within  the  reach  of  every  city.  This  being  the  fact,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  our  cities  have  not  more  generally  availed  themselves 
of  these  advantages.  It  appears  by  the  latest  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  that  the  whole  number  of  cities  reported  in  1882  as 
having  schools  or  departments  for  normal  training  was  only  twenty- 
one.  The  actual  number  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  larger  than  this ;  but, 
all  told,  it  is  a  small  minority  of  the  whole  number. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  as  evidence  of  the  slow  progress  of  educational 
ideas,  that  in  some  cities  where  normal  schools  have  existed  for  years 
school  boards  still  continue  to  refuse  the  graduates  the  recognition 
which  is  justly  their  due.  In  his  report  for  1883,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  California  remarks  iu  relation  to  this  matter  as  follows : 

There  is  in  connection  with  the  girls'  high  school  a  normal  class,  where  some  sixty 
yonng  hidies  are  prepared  annually,  at  the  oxjienso  of  the  city,  for  the  profession  of 


*For  courses  of  study  in  the  St.  Louis  and  Boston  Normal  Schools,  the  reader  is  w- 
ferrcd'  to  Appendix  B. 
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teachiug.  The  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  might  all*be  takcu  from  this  class.  To  do 
ho  >vould  be  a  long  8tep  in  the  right  direction.  Not  to  do  so  is  to  iucar  expense  with- 
out a  return. 

The  Cincinnati  board,  witb  glaring  iucouBistency,  maintains  a  normal 
school  and  at  the  same  time  provides  by  a  solemn  ordinance  that  no 
preference  shall  be  given  to  the  graduates  thereof  in  the  appointment 
of  teachers.  In  another  city  in  the  same  State  (Dayton),  however,  we 
find  a  sensible  contrast  to  this  strange  ]>olicy  in  the  folio ci'ing  remark 
of  the  committee  on  the  city  normal  school : 

This  is  the  most  imi)ortant  department  of  our  educational  work.     It  is  the  centre, 
the  very  heart.     Strength  or  weaknesH  hen*  will  soon  be  felt  in  every  district,  grade 
and  room  in  the  city,  for  from  it  most  of  the  teachers  come.     *     *     •    A  favorable 
^omment  npon  the  workers  and  the  work  done  in  the  past  is  that  but  two  are  without 
employment. 

THE    KINDERGARTEN. 

The  Bandergarten  is  a  school  for  children  from  three  to  six  or  seven 
years  of  age,  conducted,  both  in  respect  to  discipline  and  instniction, 
in  accordance  with  the  method  of  training  invented  and  expounded 
by  Frobel.  The  Kindergarten  differs  from  the  ordinary  school  both 
in  its  aim  and  methods.  In  the  latter  the  work  of  the  teacher  consists 
in  helping  the  pupils  to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  positive  knowledge, 
and  thift  is  equally  the  case  whether  the  knowledge  taught  is  for  its 
practical  utility  or  as  a  means  of  culture :  in  substan(;e,  its  method  is 
the  imposition  of  tasks;  if  the  pupil  likes  it,  well;  if  not,  the  obligation 
is  the  same.  In  the  French  pedagogical  nomenclature,  therefore,  the 
word  that  stands  for  school  task  (devoir)  is  very  properly  the  word  that 
signifies  duty.  Even  where  courses  and  studies  are  optional,  the  method 
is  the  same,  for,  the  course  once  chosen,  performance  of  the  tasks  is 
exacted.  The  soK^  aim  of  the  Kindergarten,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
development  of  the  faculties,  the  communication  of  pracjtical  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake  being  wholly  ignored.  Its  method  consists,  essentially, 
in  sujierintending  and  guiding  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  child. 
The  spontaneous  activity  of  the  child  is  manifested  in  play;  hence  its 
process  consists  chielly  in  ingeniously  contrived  plays,  requiring  the 
exercise  of  invention,  taste,  and  mechanical  skill.  It  wholly  excludes 
reading  and  writing,  regarding  the  child  as  a  doer  primarily  and  as  a 
hiawer  subsequently. 

The  promoters  of  the  Kindergarten  differ  more  or  less  in  their  inter- 
pret«ition  and  application  of  the  system  of  Frobel.  The  chief  apostle 
of  the  system  in  America  excludes  the  employment  of  authority  and 
discipline  and  the  use  of  imitation  as  a  means  of  culture  and  develop- 
ment, while  in  Vienna,  where  the  Kindergarten  has  found  more  favor 
than  in  any  other  European  city,  authority  in  government  and  imita- 
tion in  training  are  held  to  be  essential  elements  in  the  system.  In  the 
normal  Kindergarten  of  that  city  I  saw  the  rod  literally  in  the  hand  of 
the  Kindergartner.  In  America  it  is  held  that  the  number  of  children 
in  the  Kindergarten  should  not  exceed  twenty-five,  and  this  ia  foimd  to 
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be  as  many  as  cau  be  well  managed  eveu  by  a  first  rate  Kindergartuer, 
who  is  not  permitted  to  use  authority  in  government.  In  Vienna  itwa« 
common  to  find  fifty  children  in  a  Kindergarten.  These  illustrations  go 
to  show  that  infant  schools  recognized  as  genuine  Kjudergarten  are  by 
no  means  the  same  in  all  their  characteristics. 

The  Kindergarten  has  beeu  introdnced  and  maintained  thus  far  in 
our  cities  cliiet1\  rhiongh  vohuitary  eft'ori.  The  centres  from  which  has 
radiated  the  uiUueuce  in  favor  of  spreading  the  system  are  Boston, 
throngh  the  labors  «»f  Miss  E.  P.  Peabody  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Horace 
Mann;  New  York,  through  the  labors  of  Miss  Bolte,  now  Mrs.  Kraus; 
and  St.  Louis,  through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow.  Private 
Kindergarten  are  now  found  in  many  cities  and  their  number  is  in- 
creasing with  marked  rapidity.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  two 
ver^^  different  descriptions: 

(1)  Those  for  children  of  w^ealthy  j»arents.  Speaking  of  the  Kinder- 
garten normal  or  training  schools.  Mile.  Loizillon,  in  her  recent  llejwrt 
on  the  Kindergarten  in  America,  says : 

It  is  to  be  feared  that,  on  accoimt  of  the  reception  of  childn^n  of  the  wealthier 
cljMwes — who  many  times  have  b<.'on  favcircd  andsiioiled  at  hoDie  —  cfrtain  concesuons 
will  be  made  hi  the  Kindergarteu  which  may  be  oi)pos('d  U)  the  principles  of  the  sys- 
tem, and,  by  introdncing  disturbing  conditions,  may  havo,  an  unfortunate  influence 
on  the  pnpil  teachers.* 

(2)  The  free  Kindergarten,  provided  by  individual  or  associate  charity 
for  the  most  indigent  class  of  children.  This  charity  is  designed  (in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  leports  on  the  subject)  '•  for  the  benefit  of  little 
children,  too  young  to  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools,  who,  in  winter, 
are  often  locked  into  their  comfortless  homes  wiiile  their  mothers  are 
out  at  work,  and,  in  summer,  are  locked  out  of  them,  exposed  to  all  the 
corrujiting  influences  of  the  streets  and  alleys."  The  initiative  has  been 
made  in  establishing  one  or  the  other  of  these  Kindergarten  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  our  cities. 

It  appears  by  the  Report  of  the  ( -ommissioner  of  Education  that  at 
least  some  beginning  had  been  made  in  Kindergarten  work  in  no  less 
than  twenty-eight  States  and  Territories;  that  there  were  'MS  Kinder- 
garten institutions,  with  l(],01(i  pupils,  taught  by  814  teachei-s.  These 
Kindergarteu  are  neiirly  all  private  establishments,  the  exceptions 
being  those  belonging  to  the  i)ul>lic  school  systems  of  St.  Louis  and 
Milwaukee.  The  school  board  of  the  latter  city  decided  in  1882  to  an- 
nex the  Kindergarten  to  the  public  school  system  and  opened  a  train- 
ing school  for  the  training  of  Kindergarten  teachers.  Mile.  Loizillon 
remarks  that  — 

It  18  at  St.  Louis  and  at  Boston  that  Kiudergiirten  are  found  the  most  interesting 
to  study,  not  only  on  account  of  their  number  and  origin,  but.  also  on  account  of  their 
organization  and  the  unity  which  ])resides  over  their  direction. 


^Rapport  pr^sentd  h  M.  Ic  ministre  do  Piustruction  pubUqne,  page  14. 
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The  flourishing  Kindergarten  system  of  St.  Loais  owes  its  origin  to 
the  singular  devotion  and  ability  of  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  and  the  coop- 
erating influence  of  the  former  superintendent,  Dr.  Harris.  It  dates 
from  1873.  Such  was  the  success  that  at  the  end  of  six  years  the  number 
of  Kindergarten  increased  to  53,  with  196  teachers  and  an  enrolment  of 
6,202  pupils.  After  so  long  an  experiment  on  so  large  a  scale,  the  em- 
inent superintendent  concludes  an  elaborate  and  sound  discussion  of  the 
sobject  with  the  expression  of  the  opinion  that  the  advantage  to  the  com- 
muiity  in  utilizing  the  age  from  four  to  six  in  the  Kindergarten  will 
ultimately  prevail  in  securing  to  us  the  establishment  of  this  institution 
in  all  the  city  school  systems  of  our  country.  In  the  latest  report  at 
hand  of  the  present  snperintendent  (Mr.  Edward  H.  Long),  we  find  that 
there  are  upwards  of  30  Kindergarten  establishments,  comprising  60 
Kindergarten,  each  establishment  having,  as  a  rule,  two  Kindergarten, 
<Hie  held  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  They  are  taught  by 
231  teachers,  of  whom  178  are  paid  and  53  are  unpaid,  with  an  average 
membership  of  4,515  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  3,926.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  in  St.  Louis  the  Kindergarten  has  conquered  the 
right  to  be,  and,  moreover,  the  right  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  school 
ijstem. 

In  tlie  mean  time  the  result  in  Boston  has  been  quite  different.  The 
idkool  board  established  an  experimental  Kindergarten  simultaneously 
vith  the  movement  in  St.  Louis,  in  a  good  neighborhood,  where  it  was 
eigerly  patronized  by  well-to-do  parents. 

After  this  Kindergarten  had  been  in  successful  operation  for  several 
years  the  superintendent,  ^  having  observed  for  one  year  its  working, 
said  in  substance  in  his  report  that,  whatever  the  Kindergarten  theory 
might  be,  Kindergarten  practice  seemed  to  be  defective  in  forming  habits 
of  attention  and  self  control,  and  his  conclusion  was  that  the  Kinder- 
g[arten  is  rather  a  private  charity  than  a  public  school.  Accordingly, 
this  experimental  Kindergarten  was  closed  and  a  charity  system  was 
inaugurated.  This  charity  system  owes  its  origin  to  Mrs.  Quincy  A. 
Shaw,  the  daughter  of  Agassiz,  who  alone  has  furnished  the  means  for 
its  supi>ort,  with  the  exception  of  the  use  of  a  cei-tain  number  of  public 
school  rooms  allowed  for  it^s  use  free  of  rent.  This  charity  now  supports 
tiiirty  Kindergarten,  comprising  1,800  pupils,  and  is  directed  by  a  com- 
petent superintendent.  These  £[inderg&*ten  are  located  in  the  poorest 
sections  of  the  city  and  have  proved  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  chil- 
dren for  whom  they  are  intended. 

Considering  the  liberality  in  providing  for  education  in  our  country, 

the  general  neglect  in  regard  to  infant  schools  is  not  easy  to  account 

for.    One  reason  for  it  may  be  foand,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  children 

of  five  years  of  age  and  upwards  have  been  very  generally  provided 

'  for  in  the  primary  schools,  and  the  margin  below  that  age  is  rather  re- 

•r  -  _  _  ■  ■  ■  ■!  II  II  ■■■  ■— -^      II  -  I  •    

'  Dr.  Samoel  Eliot,  elected  1876. 
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strioted  for  the  Kindergarten.  And,  again,  it  most  be  remembered  that 
to  fnmish  school  accommodations  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  rapidly 
growing  population  of  our  cities  has  so  severely  taxed  the  resources  at 
command  as  to  make  it  impracticable,  as  yet^  to  make  provision  for 
children  of  a  more  tender  age.  Nevertheless,  the  large  study  of  city  sys- 
tems of  instruction  makes  it  evident  beyond  a  doubt  that  provision, 
either  public  or  charitable,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  indigent  chil- 
dren, is  an  imperative  necessity  in  all  considerable  cities,  but  more 
especially  in  those  of  crowded  populations.  In  many  foreign  countries 
great  progress  has  already  been  made  in  this  direction.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain the  infant  school  is  universally  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
public  school  system.  The  infaut  schools  provided  by  the  London  school 
board  are  numerous  and  they  are  admirably  installed  in  commodious 
buildings.  Those  visited  by  me  a  few  years  ago  were  accommodated  in 
new,  substantial,  and  well  contrived  edifices  only  one  story  in  height 
In  England  and  Wales  there  were  on  the  rolls  in  1882  416,126  infants 
under  five  years  of  age,  while  in  Scotland  there  were  114,267  enrolled 
upon  the  school  registers,  25,987  of  whom  were  instructed  in  infant 
schools  proper. 

In  France,  the  infant  schools,  called  maternal  schools,  a  name  which 
seems  peculiarly  felicitous,  are  perhaps  more  thoroughly  and  systemati- 
cally provided  for  than  in  any  other  country.  This  province  of  education 
is  organized  into  a  complete  system,  with  its  normal  schools,  its  hierarchy 
of  teachers  and  inspectors,  its  program,  and  its  legally  prescribed  provis- 
ions of  installation.  By  a  recent  report  it  appears  that  there  were  com- 
prised in  this  system  4,870  maternal  schools,  with  7,451  teachers  and 
621,177  children.  Mile.  Loizillon,  whose  report  is  above  referred  to,  is 
the  general  inspectress  of  these  schools.  The  foremost  promoter  of  im- 
proved methods  of  instruction  and  training  in  these  schools  was  Mme. 
Pape-Carpantier,  the  most  eminent  female  pedagogue  of  France,  who 
directed  the  first  normal  school  for  the  training  of  infant  school  teachers. 
She  wrote  numerous  treatises  on  the  subject.  The  international  jury  of 
the  exposition  of  1878  was  only  i)revented  from  awarding  her  the  highest 
honor  for  her  services  by  her  sudden  death,  which  took  place  while  the 
jury  was  in  session. 

In  other  countries,  by  voluntary  effort  or  by  public  provision,  espe- 
cially in  the  largest  cities,  infant  schools  are  more  or  less  extensively 
maintained  for  children  below  the  school  age.  Kindergarten  proper 
are  not  perhaps  very  numerous,  but  the  methods  of  FrobePs  system  are 
making  their  way  very  generally  into  all  the  varieties  of  these  infemt 
schools. 

STUDIES. 

The  old  standard  subjects  of  elementary  instruction  are  unifbrmly  re- 
tained, namely,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar^  geog- 
raphy, and  history  of  the  United  States:  comprising  the  trivium,or 
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three  B's^of  the  ancient  school  fbr  the  people,  and  the  qaadriviam,  which 
16  the  accession  of  a  more  advanced  era,  and  yet  an  era  preceding  the 
modem  school  revival,  dating  back  about  fifty  years.  The  last  half  cen- 
lory  has  witnessed  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  subjects  of  in- 
Btmction.  These  subjects  are  object  teaching,  singing,  drawing,  gym- 
nastics, vocal  culture,  English  literature,  natural  history,  physics,  his- 
tory of  England,  algebra,  metric  system,  physical  geography,  physiol- 
ogj  (including  anatomy  and  hygiene),  geometry  and  mensuration,  book- 
keeping, astronomy,  the  Grerman  language,  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  general  history,  sewing,  and  perhaps  some  others.  But  there 
has  been  the  greatest  diversity  with  respect  to  the  adoption  of  these 
additional  subjects.  In  respect  to  some  of  them  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  fluctuation  and  change.  Some  of  thenu  the  German  language 
for  example,  have  never  been  made  obligatory,  even  where  the  provi- 
Bon  for  instruction  in  them  has  been  the  most  extensive.  There  iis  prob- 
ably no  city  system  where  all  these  subjects,  at  present,  find  a  place 
in  the  progi'am.  Some  of  these  subjects  have  come  to  be  almost  as  gen- 
erally considered  essential  as  grammar  and  geography ;  among  them 
may  be  mentioned  object  teaching,  singing,  and  the  elements  of  draw- 
ing. Algebra  is  probably  now  a  less  generally  required  branch  than  it 
was  forty  years  ago.  It  is  now  on  the  optional  list  in  New  York,  while 
it  is  obligatory  in  Philadelphia.  But  it  is  included  in  very  few  pro- 
gnms.  In  a  few  instances,  the  requirements  are  not  the  same  for  both 
•eies,  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  destination  in  practical  life  of 
tbe  sexes  is  not  identical  and  therefore  does  not  demand  an  identical 
edacatioD.  In  Philadelphia,  English  literature  is  assigned  to  the  upper 
dass  of  the  girls'  schools,  while  physics  is  assigned  to  the  upper  class 
of  the  boys'  schools.  It  is  evident  that  all  these  new  studies  cannot 
be  added  to  the  old  curriculum  without  greatly  extending  the  period  of 
elementary  instruction  or  restricting  them  to  very  narrow  limits.  The 
attempt  to  introduce  too  many  of  them  without  providing  for  the  neces- 
lary  limitations  in  respect  to  matter  and  methods  has  resulted  in  too 
many  cases  in  serious  evils,  such  as  cramming,  the  overwork  of  pupils, 
and  the  want  of  thoroughness  in  teaching.  All  these  subjects  are  desir- 
able, but  not  equally  desirable,  in  an  elementary  education. 

The  remedy  for  the  above  evils,  which  are  always  gieatly  exaggerated 
by  the  enemies  of  the  schools  and  sometimes  by  their  friends,  is  not 
that  which  is  most  commonly  proposed  by  hostile  and  unwise  critics, 
to  throw  overboard  everything  but  the  three  R's.  The  true  remedy  con- 
sists in  eliminating  a  few  of  the  subjects  which  belong  more  properly, 
perhaps,  to  the  high  school  course,  in  rigorously  limiting  the  matters 
to  be  taught  under  each  head  to  the  requirements  of  elementary  in- 
stmction,  and  in  employing  the  most  rational  and  concentrated  methods 
of  teaching.  If  English  literature  and  algebra  be  omitted  from  the  list 
it  would  be  practicable,  by  the  wise  and  thorough  application  of  the 
nmedjr  here  proposed^  tp  teach  all  the  subjects^  both  of  the  old  and  the 
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new  carriculnmy  to  good  purpose  without  oveFtaBking  teachers  or  pupils. 
The  problem  is  to  know  how  to  do  it.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  problem  of 
problems  for  the  superintendent. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  studies  we  come  into  view  of  the  irre- 
pressible controversy  in  the  educational  world,  the  combatants  being  on 
the  one  side  the  representatives  of  the  aristocratic  sentiment  and  on 
the  other  of  the  democratic.  The  democratic  sentiment  is  always  seek- 
ing to  widen  the  base  and  elevate  the  standard  of  the  education  of  the 
masses.  The  sentiment  of  aristocracy,  while  admitting  the  utility  of 
giving  the  masses  the  rudiments  of  learning — the  old  trivium — is  al- 
ways in  hostile  array  against  every  attempt  to  advance  beyond  that 
minimum.  This  conflict  has  been  confined  to  no  age  or  country.  It 
goes  on  equally  under  republican  and  monarchical  governments.  On 
the  aristocratic  side  it  is  beginning  to  be  seen  that,  with  modem  im- 
proved methods,  children  cannot  be  employed  on  the  old  subjects  alone 
if  they  are  kept  in  school  regularly  during  the  proper  elementary  school 
age.  It  is  therefore  claimed  by  some  that  it  is  better  for  the  masses  of 
children  to  be  kept  in  school  only  half  of  the  time.  But  whole-time 
schooling  and  a  generous  curriculum  being  the  evolution  resulting  firom 
the  advancement  of  the  sentiment  of  democracy,  they  can  be  perma- 
nently set  aside  only  so  far  as  that  sentiment  is  vanquished  and  crushed 
out.  The  desirable  thing  to  do  is  not  to  reduce  greatly  the  subjects  of 
instruction,  but  to  deal  with  them  more  wisely  in  the  use  of  methods 
and  in  the  firaming  of  programs. 

SUPERVISION. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  school  board  is  aided  in  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  schools  by  a  superintendent.  This  officer  generally  dex>ends  on 
the  board  for  his  election  and  acts  subject  to  its  control.  He  is  sheeted 
as  an  educational  expert,  having  usually  received  a  liberal  education, 
having  had  successful  experience  in  teaching,  and  having  acquired,  by 
observation  and  study,  information  more  or  less  extended  as  to  ap- 
proved methods  of  instruction  and  school  economy  in  its  various  depart- 
ments. He  is  required  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  interests  of  the 
schools  under  his  charge.  His  tenure  of  office  is  precarious,  being  sub- 
ject to  an  annual  or  at  best  a  biennial  election.  Perhaps  in  a  very  few 
exceptional  cases  the  period  of  tenure  is  a  little  more  extended.  The 
salary  in  general  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  principal  of 
the  high  school,  though  probably  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  some- 
what higher.  In  a  few  cities  no  superintendent  is  employed,  the  entire 
supervisory  and  directing  service  being  performed  by  the  members  of 
the  board.  Such  cities  are  justly  regarded  as  being  behind  the  times. 
Until  recently  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia  belonged  to  this  excep- 
tional category.  There  are  still  belonging  to  it  three  cities  of  consid- 
erable importance  in  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  ranging  in  popula- 
iaon  from -13,000  to  27,000.    In  a  vast  majority  of  the  cities  a  single 
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soperintendeiit  is  employed.  In  all  the  cities  of  the  first  class,  however, 
with  possibly  one  exception,  one  or  more  aasistant  superintendents  are 
employed.  The  number  of  sissistants  in  New  York  has  risen  to  seven. 
Id  cities  of  the  second  class,  also,  assistant  superintendents  are  begin- 
Ding  to  be  employed. 

Hie  duties  of  a  superintendent  are  prescribed  by  the  board,  and  are 
usually  set  forth  in  considerable  detail  in  the  rules  and  regulations.  He 
18  commonly  regarded  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board,  although 
this  idea  of  the  functions  of  his  office  is  seldom,  if  ever,  declared  in  pre- 
acribing  its  duties.  The  essential  duties  of  the  office  are  everywhere 
substantially  the  same,  although  in  matters  of  detail  there  is  consider- 
able diversity  among  the  city  systems.  The  first  permanent  city  su- 
perin  tendency  was  established  in  Providence  in  1840.  The  duties  pre- 
scribed for  this  officer  I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing.  One  of  the 
first  cities  to  follow  this  example,  although  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
decade,  was  Boston,  and  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  duties  prescribed  for 
tiie  new  officer  was  this : 

•  He  ahall  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  our  school  system  and  of  the  coudition  of 
die  schoolfly  and  shaU  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  instruction  and 
teipline  in  other  places,  in  order  to  suggest  appropriate  means  for  the  advauctt- 
■ent  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 

Thus  clearly  and  definitely  was  enunciated  at  the  outset  the  highest 
and  most  Qharacteristic  function  of  the  city  superintendent  as  a  profes- 
oooal  exi>ert  in  matters  pertaining  to  public  instruction.  The  supreme 
importanee  of  this  requirement  has  very  generally  been  recognized  by 
school  boards  in  prescribing  the  duties  of  this  official. 

The  duties  of  sui>erintendents  vary  considerably  according  to  the  size 
of  the  system  in  charge;  but  personal  supervision  of  the  instruction  and 
discipline  and  of  the  internal  economy  and  management  of  the  schools 
we  the  common  requirements  of  superintendents  in  cities  of  all  classes. 
In  the  smallest  cities,  the  superintendent,  being  the  only  agent  of  the 
board,  is  necessarily  a  man  of  all  work.    He  not  only  acts  as  adviser  of 
the  board  and  of  its  individual  members  and  supervises,  inspects,  and 
examines  the  schools,  but  he  has  to  provide,  under  the  direction  of  the 
board,  for  all  the  material  wants  of  the  school.     He  superintends  the 
repairs  on  the  school-houses  and  assists  in  devising  plans  for  new  ones; 
be  attends  to  the  providing  of  fuel ;  he  procures  and  distributes  the  sup- 
plies,  not  only  of  materials  and  apparatus  for  instruction,  but  also  brooms, 
mats,  dippers,  and  such  like;  audits  the  bills ;  prepares  the  pay  rolls  of 
teachers;  acts  as  the  secretary  of  the  school  board,  and  makes  an  annual 
report  exhibiting  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  schools.    The  useful- 
ness of  an  energetic  officer  in  such  a  situation,  with  the  versatility  of 
talent  requisite  for  such  varied  duties,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
In  cities  of  a  larger  size,  the  specialization  of  the  executive  work  is  be- 
gnn  by  the  employment  of  additional  agents  for  such  branches  of  ser- 
Tiee  as  do  not  require  the  qualifications  of  an  educational  expert.    This 
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Bpecialization  goes  on  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  citieii,  the  func* 
tions  of  the  superintendent  being  correspondingly  restricted  until,  in 
the  very  largest  cities,  as  in  ^ew  York,  for  example,  his  duties  are  mostly 
limited  to  what  pertains  to  instruction,  discipline,  and  school  manage- 
ment. And  even  here — that  is,  in  the  large  cities—  we  find  again  further 
specialization,  not  only  in  the  employment  of  assistant  superintendents, 
as  above  noticed,  but  also  in  the  employment  of  special  experts,  as  super- 
intendents and  directors  of  certain  branches  of  instruction,  such  as 
modern  languages,  penmanship,  drawing,  gymnastics,  singing,  vocal 
culture,  &c.,  these  specialists  being  of  course  subordinate  to  the  super- 
intendent. 

The  one  specific  and  comprehensive  duty  expected  of  every  superin- 
tendent is  to  see,  so  far  as  practicable,  that  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  board  are  faithfully  observed,  not  only  by  the  pupils,  but  by  all 
teachers  and  employ<^s  within  the  sphere  of  his  authority. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  subject  shows  that  city  systems  differ,  not 
only  in  the  range  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  superintendent,  but  in 
the  very  considerable  diversity  which  exists  in  respect  to  the  degree  of 
[)ower  and  authority  with  which  this  officer  is  invested;  and  this  differ- 
ence in  respect  to  the  limits  of  power  is  found  to  exist  even  where  the 
spl;iere  of  duties  is  substantially  th«  same.  For  instance,  the  superin- 
tendents of  Boston  and  St.  Louis  are  alike  chiefly  occupied  with  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  instruction  and  school  management,  but  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  latter  city  practically  exercises  much  larger  powers  than 
the  superintendent  of  the  former.  He  performs  the  duties  and  exer- 
cises the  powers  to  a  large  extent  which  are  assigned  in  the  former,  and 
indeed  in  most  cities,  to  subcommittees  on  individual  schools  or  dis- 
tricts. In  connection  with  the  committee  on  teachers  he  nominates  can- 
didates to  fill  vacancies  in  the  corps  of  teachers  and  transfers  both 
teachers  and  pupils  from  one  school  to  another,  and  this  means  that 
practically  the  chief  responsibility  of  this  important  part  of  the  admin- 
istration is  in  his  hands. 

In  Boston,  a  few  years  ago,  an  exceptional  and  indeed  quite  abnor- 
mal provision  was  made  for  supplementing  the  supervision  of  the  super- 
intendent, which  requires  a  brief  notice.  This  provision  consisted  in 
the  creation  of  a  board  of  six  supervisors,  the  superinteudent  being  ex 
officio  chairman.  To  the  individual  supervisors  certain  duties  of  super- 
vision were  assigned,  in  the  performance  of  which  they  were  responsible 
neither  to  their  own  board  nor  to  the  superintendent.  Again,  certain 
duties  were  assigned  to  the  board,  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
teachers,  for  example,  irrespective  of  the  superintendent,  excepting  his 
right  to  vote  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  board. 

The  individual  supervisors  were  clothed  with 'authority  to  prepare 
annually  a  schedule  of  the  merit  and  standing  of  each  teacher,  as  a 
guide  for  the  school  board  in  the  annual  election  of  teachers,  subject  to 
no  control  by  the  superintendent.    The  board  of  supervisors 
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an  animal  rei>ort  on  the  condition  and  working  of  the  school  system^ 
with  recommendations  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  wholly  independ- 
ent of  the  pei)ort  required  of  the  superiutendeiit.  The  practical  work- 
ing of  this  strangely  anomalous  and  whimsical  contrivance  was  what 
any  anbiassed,  practical  man  would  naturally  expect.  There  was  no 
longer  a  re8X>on8ible  head.  If  the  superintendent  attempted  to  assert 
and  maintain  his  prerogative  as  superintendent  in  chief  the  result  was 
a  conflict.  If  he  accepted  the  situation,  the  superintendency  became 
only  a  seventh  supervisorship.  Necessity  has  at  length  compelled  some 
modifications  of  this  unwise  system  of  supervision,  and  tlie  superin- 
tendent  has  been  formally  declared  l>y  the  school  board  to  be  its  chief 
execatiTe  officer,  with  som&  authority  in  directing  the  labors  of  the 
sapervisors.  As  this  scheme  is  without  precedent,  so  it  is  believed  it 
will  have  no  imitators.  The  plan  of  assistant  superintendents,  after 
the  i^ttem  of  New  York  and  the  other  large  cities,  is  the  only  rational 
mode  of  reenforcing  and  supplementing  the  one  man  superintendency. 
There  is  no  longer  occasion  to  seek  arguments  to  prove  the  expedi- 
ency of  employing  expert  supervision  of  city  systems  of  schools.  The 
day  for  that  service  to  the  cause  of  education  is  in  the  i)ast.  That  the 
saperintendency  has  been  the  most  efi'ective  instrumentality  in  bring- 
ing aboat  the^existing  advanced  condition  of  things  in  our  city  systems 
i»  beyond  a  doubt.  Men  of  exceptional  ability  and  devotion  have  been 
employed  from  time  to  time,  in  some  cases  for  a  series  of  years,  in  the 
more  conspicuous  situations  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  These 
aen,  by  their  practical  wisdom,  their  indefatigable  labors,  and  their  un- 
fldftsh  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  under  their  charge, 
have  afforded  noble  models  for  imitation,  whose  widespread  influence 
baa  largely  inspired  and  shaped  city  supervision  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  a  large  number  of  less  prominent  positions,  and  even  in  hum- 
ble places,  superintendents  possessing  in  no  small  measure  desirable 
qnalifications  have  been  secured  and  retained  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period.  But  we  are  a  long  way  yet  from  perfection  in  the  matter  of 
supervision.  Too  many  school  boards,  through  incompetence  or  indif- 
ference to  the  public  interest,  have  employed  superintendents  of  in- 
ferior qnalifications.  Incompetent  teachers  and  inefficient  schools  are 
the  inevitable  result.  Like  produces  like:  as  is  the  school  board,  so 
is  the  superintendent;  as  is  the  superintendent,  so  are  the  schools. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  chief  use  of  school  boards  is  to 
getand  retain  and  sustain  good  superintendents.  Forty  years  ago  there 
were  no  city  superintendents,  or  next  to  none.  Instruction  in  city 
schools  then  was  scarcely  better  than  instruction  in  country  schools. 
The  immense  superiority  of  city  instruction  over  country  instruction 
at  the  present  time  is  due  mostly  to  the  introduction  of  supervision. 
But  the  capabilities  of  this  instrumentality  have  thus  far  been  but 
partially  ntilized.  Public  sentiment  should  hold  school  boards  to  the 
itriotMt  accountability  in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  superintMid- 
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ents.  FiAy  yean  ago  the  Dutch  common  schools  were  the  best  in  En- 
rope;  and  Cousin,  in  stating  that  all  authorities  agree  in  attributing 
this  superiority  to  the  exceptional  excellence  of  the  supervision,  relates 
that  the  venerable  Van  den  Ende,  who  had  been  the  chief  administra- 
tor of  the  system  for  twenty-seven  years,  said  to  him,  ^^  Take  care  how 
you  choose  your  inspectors;  they  are  men  whom  you  ought  to  look  for 
with  a  lantern  in  your  hand."  The  French  philosopher,  in  framing  the 
French  system,  spared  no  pains  in  providing  for  a  competent  inspection. 
And  twenty -four  years  ago,  Matthew  Arnold,  in  speaking  of  the  French 
system  said,  <<The  primary  inspectors  are  the  very  life  of  the  system; 
their  inspection  is  a  reality."  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the 
supervision  in  France  has  been  greatly  improved  and  strengthened,  and 
it  is  at  the  present  moment  more  than  ever  the  ^'  sinews"  and  life  of  the 
system. 

The  question  with  us,  then,  is  no  longer  whether  superintendents  shall 
be  employed,  but  how  to  get  the  best,  how  to  utilize  their  abilities,  how  to 
organize  supervision.  I  consider  the  New  York  plan  of  supervision  an 
excellent  model  for  a  large  city.  The  iirst  talent  must  be  invited  to  this 
all  imx>ortant  field  of  activity  by  rendering  the  status  of  the  superintend- 
ent more  desirable.  The  superintendents  of  the  past  have  had  to  do 
much  rough,  pioneer  work.  Their  tenure  of  office  was  precarious.  In 
too  many  cases  they  had  to  fight  for  the  very  existence  of  the  office 
which  they  held.  My  predecessor  in  Boston  was  severely  crippled  in 
his  efforts  and  finally  driven  to  resign  by  the  bitter  and  persistent 
opposition  of  members  of  the  board  bent  on  abolishing  the  office.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  superintendeucy  many  a  worthy  officer  encountered 
similar  opposition.  They  were  baffled,  hampered,  and  humiliated.  They 
had  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  They  had  to  build  the  walls  with 
the  trowel  in  one  hand  and  the  weapon  of  defence  in  the  other.  The 
tenure  of  office  of  superintendents  should  be  rendered  more  stable. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  make  their  removal  depend  upon  the  con- 
current action  of  some  superior  authority.  They  should  be  invested  with 
IK>wers  adequate  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  in  view.  Certainly 
the  inducements  for  men  of  ability  and  culture  seeking  a  career  of  large 
usefiilness  to  enter  this  service  are  far  greater  than  they  were  two  or 
three  decades  ago.  My  opinion  is  that  we  have  already  entered  upon 
a  new  epoch  in  this  respect.  The  recent  creation  of  the  office  of  super- 
•  intendent  in  Philadelphia  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  filling  it  are, 
in  my  view,  a  cheering  omen.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  eminent 
pedagogue.  Dr.  O.  Stanley  Hall,  in  the  following  sentiment  expressed 
by  him  in  a  recent  able  article  in  the  North  American  Eeview : 

There  is  now  no  line  of  intellectaal  work  to  which  a  yoang  bacoalanreate  can  de- 
vote himself  with  greater  certainty  that  industry  and  ability  will  find  their  reward 
in  nsefalness,  repatation,  and  position  than  to  the  professional  study  of  the  theory  and 
history  and  iastitutiens  ef  education. 
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And  what  oar  cities  want  more  than  anything  else  to  insore  their 
fhtore  educational  progress  and  sacoess,  is  a  foil  Aupply  of  snpervising 
agents  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  such  a  coarse  of  training.  The 
men  of  the  fotore  can  hardly  be  expected  to  excel  the  men  of  the  past 
ID  practical  sense,  in  earnestness  of  porpose,  or  in  abundance  of  labor; 
but  they  must  be  men  of  broader  culture,  of  wider  scope  of  mental  vision, 
of  deeper  philosophy,  and  they  must  be  far  better  equipped  with  the 
knowledge  of  pedagogical  science  and  pedagogical  history.  Facilities 
for  obtaining  the  requisite  professional  knowledge  have  heretofore  been 
wanting.  A  capital  beginning  has  been  made,  however,  in  supplying 
the  needed  fieusilities  by  the  establishment  of  chairs  of  pedagogy  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  and  Michigan  Universities  and  in  some  other  institu- 
tions of  superior  instruction  of  less  prominence. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  similar  chairs  of  pedagogy  should  be 
instituted  at  Harvard,  Tale,  Columbia,  and  indeed  at  all  the  principal 
universities  throughout  the  country. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  supervision  of  the  present  day  is  too  i 
much  occupied  with  the  '^  perfecting  of  the  machine ;"  that  it  magnifies 
the  importance  of  the  mechanical  and  routine  operations  of  the  school ; 
that  it  mistakes  the  means  for  the  ends ;  that  it  is  too  busy  about  the 
nonessentials;  that  it  insists  too  rigidly  upon  uniformity  in  methods 
and  results ;  that  it  treats  pupils  en  masse  and  ignores  individuality ; 
that  its  preposterous  programs  and  perpetual  examinations  are  only 
eoDtrivances  for  facilitating  and  enforcing  cram,  instead  of  means  for 
jiromoting  profitable  culture ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  That 
there  is  a  tendency  to  such  faults  is,  perhaps,  true.  Some  of  them  may 
even  be  quite  prominent  in  certain  localities,  and  others  in  certain  other 
localities ;  but  sweeping  assertions  as  to  the  general  existence  of  this 
array  of  faults  in  the  supervision,  at  least  to  any  marked  extent,  seem 
to  me  unjustifiable,  and  when  made  they  seem  to  be  due  either  to  igno- 
rance or  ill  intent.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  actual  defects  in  our 
supervision,  the  remedy  is  not  to  be  sought  by  reckless  and  indiscrim- 1 
inate  criticism,  but  by  the  gradual  process  of  training  and  bringing  into  f 
the  service  the  most  capable  and  thoroughly  equipped  superintendents./ 

I  have  here  a  remark  to  make  about  the  <^  machinery"  of  our  sys-j 
terns,  which  of  late  has  been  a  favorite  subject  of  criticism,  especiall;^ 
among  amateur  educational  reformers.    They  complain  that  too  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  x>erfecting  of  what  they  call  the  ^'  machine  f 
that  the  ^^  machine"  is  already  too  perfect ;  and,  in  fact,  that  the  per 
fection  of  the  machinery  is  its  peculiar  demerit,  and  that  this  excess  o  ' 
perfection  is  one  of  the  chief  evils  to  be  reformed.    They  tell  us,  further, 
ihat  the  present  and  past  generations  of  superintendents,  who  hav 
worked  up  this  machinery  to  such  a  etate  of  perfection,  have  been  fo 
the  most  part  but  ^^  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water ;"  that  th 
men  of  the  Aiture  must  ignore  this  mechanical  business  and  give  their 
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attention  to  what  is  more  intellectual  and  spiritual.  I  have  no  objeo- 
tion  to  make  to  the  demand  that  supervision  should  largely  occupy  itself 
with  what  is  intellectual  and  spiritual.  But  what  I  have  to  say  is  this: 
The  application  of  the  terms  machine  and  machinery  to  a  school  system 
has  no  meaning  whatever  unless  these  terms  are  intended  to  mean  what 
we  commonly  designate  as  organization ;  and  organization  is  nothing 
more  than  a  system  of  arrangements  whereby  means  are  adapted  to 
ends  for  the  production  of  the  desired  results.  This  is  too  plain  to  be 
'  disputed.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  obviously  quite  impossibe  to  make 
the  so  called  machine  or  organization  too  perfect;  for  it  is  certainly 
impossible  to  adapt  means  to  ends  too  well.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the 
great  and  undisputed  success  of  our  city  systems  is  the  result  of  their 
good  organization.  The  imperfections  in  the  results  (and  they  are  not 
denied)  are  due  not  to  the  excessive  perfection  of  the  organizations, 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  but  to  precisely  the  opposite  cause, 
namely,  the  need  of  still  further  improvement  in  these  organizations.  It 
is  true  that  organizations  can  do  nothing  without  the  agency  of  living 
actors,  but  in  the  ultimate  analysis  there  must  be  organization  of  action 
as  a  means  of  securing  these  agents :  and  the  more  perfect  the  organi- 
zation the  more  success  in  securing  agents  of  the  right  stamp. 

I  conclude  my  observations  on  this  topic  by  a  brief  reference  to  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  policy  of  two  classes  of  superintendents,  the 
one  standing  at  the  top  of  the  roll  of  honor  and  the  other  at  the  bottom. 
The  typical  superintendent  of  one  of  these  classes  is  the  true  reformer. 
He  regards  nothing  as  done  while  anything  remains  to  be  done;  but  he 
never  goes  to  extremes.  He  believes  that  wisdom  consists  largely  in 
moderation,  and  so  his  model  school  is  that  in  which  nothing  is  pushed 
to  excess  and  nothing  is  neglected;  that  in  which  nothing  is  over- 
done and  nothing  is  underdone.  He  is  fruitful  in  expedients,  but  not 
in  experiments.  He  is  never  content  with  things  a«  they  are,  if  he  can 
discover  a  chance  for  improvement.  He  has  the  capacity  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  others,  and  so  spares  no  pains  in  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  best  things  that  have  been  thought  and  done 
touching  the  business  in  hand.  He  has  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions and  holds  firmly  to  what  he  believes  to  be  good.  His  aim  is  to 
produce  better  results  with  each  passing  day.  But  while  doing  his 
best  to  a<lmini8ter  the  system  in  the  most  effective  and  judicious  man- 
ner he  is  simultaneously  carrying  on  another  work;  I  mean  the  de- 
velopment and  perfecting  of  the  system  itself.  With  this  end  in 
view,  he  always  has  some  project  in  hand:  the  establishment  of  a 
training  school  for  teachers,  an  evening  school,  or  an  industrial  school; 
the  adoption  of  a  better  method  of  examining  and  certificating  teachers; 
a  plan  for  aiding  and  encouraging  teachers  in  self  improvement;  pro- 
vision for  instruction  in  sewing ;  an  improvement  in  the  plan  of  con- 
structing school-houses;  the  devising  of  a  more  rational  program  and 
a  more  rational  system  of  school  examinations.     In  this  line  of  effort  h% 
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is  creating  Dew  instxnmentalities,  each  of  which,  when  once  put  in  op- 
eration, goes  on  indefinitely,  contributing  its  addition  to  the  good  re- 
salts  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  In  this  sphere  of  his  labor  he  incurs  risks, 
for  it  brings  him  more  or  less  in  conflict  with  the  views  of  members  of 
his  board ;  but  this  risk  he  accepts,  trusting  to  time  for  his  justifica- 
tion. 

The  typical  duperintendent  of  the  other  class  is  of  a  different  charac- 
ter. He  is  considerably  in  earnest  and  displays  no  little  activity  and 
iudustry  in  supervising  and  directing  the  minor  details  of  the  business. 
His  supreme  ambition  is  to  carry  on  the  routine  operations  of  the  sys- 
tem with  as  little  friction  as  possible,  and  with  this  end  in  view  he  virt- 
ually says  to  his  board,  "  I  am  here  to  obey  your  instructions.  Tell 
me  what  to  do  and  I  will  do  it  with  alacrity  and  delight."  He  means 
well,  is  fairly  intelligent,  and  has  a  sincere  desire  to  make  himself  use- 
ful ;  but  he  does  not  possess  the  qualities  of  a  chief,  of  a  leader,  of  an 
organizer.  His  forte  lies  in  obeying  rather  than  in  directing.  He  per- 
forms a  good  deal  of  useful  drudgery  under  the  direction  of  the  commit- 
tee. His  reports  are  meagre  in  valuable  information,  either  statistical 
or  of  any  other  description,  about  the  schools.  In  pla<3e  of  pertinent 
facts  and  suggestions,  he  substitutes  rather  commonplace  generalities, 
the  correctness  of  which  no  one  would  think  of  calling  in  question, 
wmding  up  with  the  assurance  that,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  the  board 
and  the  faithfulness  and  ability  of  the  teachers,  the  schools  have  made 
eommendable  progress  and  are  in  better  condition  than  ever  before. 
All  are  highly  gratified  to  be  thus  assured  and  are  highly  content  with 
their  amiable  and  industrious  superintendent. 

PBOGBAMS. 

• 

It  is  the  function  of  the  program  to  indicate  the  succession  or  order 
of  the  several  studies,  to  assign  each  class  its  group,  and  to  mark  defi- 
nitely the  standard  to  be  aimed  at  in  each  stage  of  the  course.  Some 
programs  indicate  the  work  for  each  quarter,  some  for  each  half  year ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  they  divide  the  work  into  stages  requiring  one 
year's  work  each.  The  program,  the  methods,  the  examinations,  are 
interdependent  factors  in  school  economy.  The  examination  should  aim 
to  conform  to  the  program,  while  it  is,  in  effect,  an  authoritative  inter- 
pretation of  the  program  which  the  teacher  feels  bound  to  accept ;  more- 
over, it  necessarily  influences  the  method.  The  program  indicates  and 
determines  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  method,  while  the  method 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  time  to  be  allowed  for  any 
subject.  The  program  is  an  essential  instrumentality  in  the  graded  sys- 
tem involving  promotion  and  graduation  as  the  result  of  test  examina- 
tions. Only  a  few  years  back  the  program  was,  in  general,  nothing 
more  than  a  list  of  text  books  prescribed  for  each  class.  At  that  period 
^stematie  examinations  were  rare ;  the  work  in  the  lower  classes  was 
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uneven,  teachers  and  papils  being  alike  slaves  to  the  text  book,  and  the 
condition  wan  aggravated  by  the  excessive  volaminioasness  of  the  text 
book.  All  th3^t  is  now  changed.  But  the  change  has  brought  along 
with  it  a  new  set  of  evils.  The  programs  of  the  present  day  scarcely 
refer  to  any  text  book  whatever.  Under  the  old  regime  the  teacher 
found  it  impossible  to  master  the  whole  text  book  and  was  quite  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  omit.  Under  the  present  regime,  where  subjects 
and  topics  only  are  named,  the  teacher  is  equally  puzzled  to  know  what 
to  include.  The  middle  course  would  seem  to  be  the  more  judicious  and 
practicable.  By  the  middle  course  I  mean  reference,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  text  books  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  limitations  of  the 
studies,  always  assuming  them  to  be  of  the  right  description.  I  know 
of  no  other  practicable  means  of  indicating  tbe  necessary  limitations  in 
respect  to  the  more  substantial  branches  of  instruction.  In  the  attempt 
to  indicate  the  limitations  independently  of  text  books  programs  have 
grown  out  of  all  proportion.  A  program  from  a  small  western  city  was 
found  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition,  which  was  swelled  to  a  good-sized 
octavo  volume.    It  was,  in  fact,  a  series  of  condensed  text  books. 

A  famous  school  in  Paris,  with  ample  means,  solves  the  problem  by 
compiling  and  publishing  its  own  text  books  in  parts  corresponding  to 
each  class  or  grade  in  the  whole  course,  this  series  of  text  books  being 
the  program. 

That  the  programs  of  the  present  day  are  greatly  overcharged,  I  have 
no  doubt  5  but  this  overcharging,  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases, 
does  not  consist  in  the  multiplicity  of  subjects,  or  studies  properly  so 
called,  but  in  the  multiplicity  of  topics  whose  limits  are  not  indicated 
and  cannot  be  indicated  without  swelling  the  progi^ams  to  quasi  text 
books  in  each  branch.  As  an  illustration  of  my  meaning,  I  insert  here 
in  full  a  program  for  the  first  term  (first  third  of  the  year)  for  the 
lowest  primary  pupils  (that  is,  pupils  on  their  fir^st  entrance  into  school), 
taken  at  random,  without  any  attempt  to  find  an  extreme  case.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  program  in  a  small  but  important  city  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi : 

Beading, — Use  charts  of  blackboards ;  words  to  be  first  learned,  then  their  phonic 
elements;  lastly  building  words  by  sounds.  Use  both  script  and  printed  forms  of 
words,  beginning  with  script.  Observe  the  following  order :  (1)  The  idea  represented 
by  the  word  to  be  learned.  (2)  The  word  as  a  sound  and  its  correct  utterance  by 
the  papils.  (3)  The  word  as  a  form :  its  recognition  at  sight.  In  selecting  words t^) 
be  learned,  observe  the  following  order :  (1)  Names  of  object*.  (2)  Action  words. 
(3)  Qualities.  (4)  Other  words.  The  names  of  letters  to  be  learned  as  fast  as  intro- 
daced  in  the  chart  lessons. 

Oral  reading. —  Spell  by  sounds  and  by  letters  all  words  learned  in  reading  lessons. 

Writtng^  on  slates  and  blackboard,  at  dictation,  words  in  reading  lessons.  One 
side  of  the  slate  should  be  ruled  by  the  teacher.  Pupils  to  use  long  pencils  and  to 
hold  them  in  a  proper  manner. 

Drawing, — Inventive  drawing.  A  few  straight  lines  to  be  given  the  children,  from 
which  to  form  such  figures  as  their  ingenuity  may  invent.  Also  Kindergarten  method 
and  Thompson's  system. 
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Kwmhen, — Clear  and  ready  perceptions  of  numbers  from  one  to  fire,  to  be  ^ 
with  nae  of  oljects.    All  poeeible  additions,  subtractions,  multiplications,  a  ^^^ 

ions  of  integral  nnmbers  to  be  learned  within  each  limit,  as  it  is  reached. 

Exercises  in  rapid  reckoning  to  be  given  at  every  step.  Also  concrete  problems. 
Meaning  of  -| —  X  ~.  Learn  to  write  these  numbers  in  script,  Roman,  and  Arable 
characters.    Pupils  may  learn  to  count  without  objects. 

Le§9ons  on  commofi  things. —  (1)  Objects  in  school  room:  Chair,  slate,  pencil.  (2) 
Parts  of  the  huifian  body :  Head,  face,  &c.  (3)  Domestic  animals :  Dog,  cat,  ^kc. 
(4)  Clothing:  Hat,  bonnet,  d^c. 

Language  le99ons. — Systematic  correction  of  common  faults  in  speech  to  be  contin- 
ned  throughout  the  year.  Form  short  sentences,  incorporating  given  words.  An- 
swers to  be  given  in  full  sentences.  The  use  of  the  period  to  be  taught;  also,  the 
use  of  capitals  at  the  beginning  of  sentences. 

Voedl  mune. — Singing  simple  songs.  For  scientific  instruction,  see  Blackman's 
Graded  Songs. 

Morals  amd  manners, — Inculcate  reverence  and  love  for  God,  obedience  to  parents 
and  teachers,  and  a  kind  and  forgiving  spirit  towards  brothers,  sisters,  and  school- 
mates. Guard  against  rudeness  and  suppress  profanity  and  the  use  of  vulgar  lan- 
guage. 

Physical  exercises. — Free  gymnastics,  a  few  minutes  every  hour,  or  as  often  as  the 
pupils  become  weary  of  other  employment.  Vocal  gjrmnastics.  Require  the  pupils 
to  sit  and  stand  erect. 

The  author  of  the  above  seems  not  fx>  have  been  influenced  by  the' 
maxim  ^^  Too  many  things  at  once  is  no  better  than  toa  much  of  one 
thing.'' 

The  New  York  requirements  for  the  first  stage,  that  is,  first  half  year, 
are  far  more  moderate  and  rational :  ^>j 

FIB0T  HAJLF  TSAR. 

Reading  and  spelling. — Familiar  words  and  simple  sentences  from  blackboard  and 
chart;  also,  spelling  such  words  from  dictation.  Exercises  in  elementary  vowel 
sounds  and  in  consonant  sounds  in  combination  with  vowels. 

Number. — Counting  and  adding  by  ones  to  100,  by  twos  and  threes  to  50;  also, 
counting  backward  by  ones  from  10 ;  Arabic  figures  to  be  read  to  100  and  written 
to  20. 

Object  lessons. — Form,  such  as  square,  oblong,  circle,  cube,  ball,  or  sphere ;  straight 
and  curved  lines ;  common  colors ;  and  the  obvious  parts  and  uses  of  familiar  objects. 

Drawing,  on  the  slate,  taught  from  dictation  illustrated  on  the  blackboard,  from 
dictation  without  illustration,  and  from  copy. 

Position  and  inclination  of  straight  lines,  triangles,  letters. 

Straight  lines :  Vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique.  Angles :  Right,  acute,  and  ob- 
tuse. Letters  of  the  alphabet  which  can  be  formed  from  straight  lines.  The  triangles 
named  from  their  angles :  Right,  acute,  and  obtuse.  Common  objects  represented  by 
straight  lines  without  perspective  effect. 

The  following  are  the  general  requirements  applicable  to  all  the  classes 
of  the  primary  school,  and,  of  course,  forming  a  part  of  the  program 
for  the  sixth  class : 

Vocal  music. — Instruction  in  vocal  music  shall  be  given  to  the  pupils  in  every  grade. 
The  music  used  shall  be  such  as  is  found  in  the  books  contained  in  the  supply  list  of 
the  board  of  education.  * 

Physical  training. — The  pupils  should  be  exorcised  daily  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
pand the  Innga,  develop  the  muscles,  and  impart  an  easy  and  graceful  carriage  to  the 
body.     Calisthenio  exercises  should  be  employed  for  the  attainment  of  these  ob^eota* 
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Mannen  amd  miiraU, —  Snoh  inBtmotion  shonld  be  giyen  daily  to  the  papils  of  idl  the 
grttdea  as  will  foster  a  spirit  of  kindoess  and  courtesy  toward  each  other,  a  filing  of 
respect  toward  parent  and  teacher,  and  a  love  of  cleanliness,  order,  law,  and  troth. 

The  absence  of  uniformity  of  text  books  in  New  York  renders  it  im- 
practicable to  refer  to  particular  text  books  in  the  program,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  system  of  examination  described  under  the  head 
^'  school  examinations  "  greatly  diminishes  the  necessity  for  such  refer- 
ence, as  it  is  calculated  to  afford  every  teacher  the  needed  interpreta- 
tion of  the  program. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  it  may  be  well  to  introduce  in  connection 
with  the  above  specimens  of  the  present  day  a  representative  one  of  an 
earlier  date.  About  thirty  years  ago  the  Boston  primary  school  system 
was  reorganized  and  a  new  program  adopted,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing  is  quoted : 

FIRST  HALF  TEAR. 

My  Little  Primer  or  My  First  School  Book,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  (1)  Pro- 
nouncing words  withont  spelling ;  (2)  pronooncing  and  spelling  combined ;  (3)  speU- 
Ing  withont  book  words  that  have  become  familiar;  (4)  counting  from  one  to  one 
hundred;  (5)  drawing  on  the  slate  or  blackboard,  imitating  some  mark,  letter,  or 
other  object,  or  copying  from  a  card. 

My  First  School  Book  was  a  small  child's  first  book,  combining  read- 
ing and  spelling  lessons.  Only  a  beginning  of  this  book  was  to  be  made 
the  fj:st  six  months,  being  continued  another  whole  year  as  the  only 
reading  book  and  a  year  and  a  half  longer  as  the  only  spelling  book. 
As  meagre  as  this  program  was,  it  was  seldom  accomplished  in  the 
specified  time,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  methods  and  classification. 

The  limits  of  space  will  not  permit  the  introduction  here  of  an  aver- 
age program  of  the  elementary  course  in  its  entirety;  but,  as  it  was 
deemed  necessary  for  illustration  to  present  samples  of  programs  for 
the  first  or  lowest  stage  of  the  primary  grade,  room  must  be  taken  for 
specimens  designed  for  the  highest  grammar  grade;  The  first  specimen 
presented  is  from  the  Philadelphia  program  for  the  year  1882.  This 
can  hardly  be  regarded,  however,  as  an  average  specimen.  It  appears 
to  me  to  belong  to  the  more  extreme  class,  both  in  respect  to  the  range 
of  studies  and  to  the  requirements  under  each.^  The  program  from  which 
this  is  taken  antedates  the  creation  of  office  of  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Philadelphia. 

FOURTBENTH  ORAl>B  (SBCTION  A)  — TIME,  10  MONTHS. 

LAVOUAOB. 

Beading  and  elocution. — Vocal  caltnre ;  declamation ;  recitations  and  dialogues ;  ex> 
planations  and  drill  exercises. 

SpelUng, —  (1)  Constant  attention  to  speUing;  to  accent  and  pronunciation;  to 
marks ;  to  rules  for  spelling ;  to  dictation  exercises.  (2)  Classes  of  words,  as  simple 
and  compound ;  primitive  and  derivative ;  monosyllables,  dissyUables,  trisyllables, 
polysyllables,  syllabication.  * 


^  This  course  of  study  has  very  recently  been  materiaUy  modified  at  the  instance  of 
the  city  superintendent,  Mr.  MaoAlister. 
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•  Jk^MHon$  mmd  e^finolo^.— {!)  The  meanings  and  tlie  uses  of  wohIh  generully  ex- 
plained and  illoBtratod;  the  dictionary.  (2)  The  etymology  or  derivation  of  words 
generally;  their  literal  and  their  accepted  meanings  compared;  their  analysis;  at- 
fsntion  to  worda  of  hlatoric  importance  or  nature ;  formation  of  words  from  given 
roots. 

LoM^mage  leuoiM, —  General  review  of  important  definitions  and  principles.  ( 1 )  Fur- 
ther explanation  of  the  subjunctive  and  its  proper  use ;  the  progreneive  form  ;  idiom- 
atic uses  of  the  verbs,  modes,  tenses,  pronouns ;  correction  of  false  syiftax ;  parsing; 
Mntenoe  making.  (2)  Classes  of  sentences,  clauses,  and  phrases  carefully  reviewed ; 
qaalifiers  of  subject  and  predicate  further  explained ;  analysis  and  constniction  of 
•entences.  (3)  Compositions,  letter  writing,  abstracts  from  reading  and  other  les- 
ions; transposition  from  poetry  to  prose;  important  general  principles  and  rules  for 
ponctuation. 

Engliih  UienUure^ — For  pupils  of  senior  department  for  girls.  Literature ;  prose  and 
poetry ;  kinds  of  each ;  different  periods  of  literature  of  England ;  of  literature  of 
America ;  brief  historical  sketch. 

Brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  following  authors,  their  important  works,  nature 
of  their  writings,  extracts,  analysis,  and  criticism:  English:  Chancer,  Spenser, 
Shakesi^eare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Byron,  Words- 
worth, Scott,  Tennyson,  Macaulay,  and  Dickons.  Ameiican :  Edwards,  Franklin,  Jef- 
femm,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Irving,  Prescott,  Bancroft, 
Motley,  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Webster,  Emerson,  and  Agassiz.  Other  authors,  so  far 
M  time  may  permit. 

MATHSMATICS. 

General  reriew  of  important  terms,  principles,  and  methods. 

Memtal  and  written  arithmetic, —  Continued  applications  of  percentage  in  partial  pay- 
aents,  taxes,  duties,  or  customs,  exchange,  average  of  payments,  partnership,  anal- 
jBs,  metric  system,  business  calculations. 

Geometry  and  meneuraUan, —  Terms  and  definitions ;  plane  geometry  of  lines,  angles, 
triangles,  quadrilaterals;  proportion,  and  proportion  applied  to  plane  figures.  Terms 
iod  definitions  in  mensnrati<m ;  problems  to  find  solidity,  surface,  and  the  several 
dimensions  of  the  rectangular  soliils,  the  pyramid,  the  sx^hcre,  and  the  cone  ;  general 
principles  of  geometry  involve<l,  and  construction  of  necessary  figures. 

Algebra. — ^Terms,  definitions,  and  principles ;  simple  equations  involving  two  or 
more  unknown  quantities  of  the  first  degree,  quadratics,  proportions  and  progressions 
iovolution,  evolution,  surds. 

warmco  ajsd  oaAWixa. 

Writing, — Charts;  formation  and-analysis  of  letters ;  copy  book. 

Beok-keeping  and  business  forms,  &,c. 

Drawing, — (1)  Plane  geometric  drawing  with  instruments  continued  ;  simple  appli- 
cations of  geometrical  problems  in  construction  and  decoration,  nsing  for  design 
ample  conventional  details  of  plant  forms ;  two  original  designs.  (2)  Historic  orna- 
ment; rectangular  and  cylindrical  solid  objects  from  copies;  dictation  and  memory 
txercises. 

OIOGXArilT  AKD  mSTORT. 

Phgeieal  geography, — (1)  The  earth  as  a  globe :  its  form  and  dimensions ;  the  (proba- 
ble) condition  of  its  interior ;  its  surface  ( as  land,  water,  atmosphere).  (2)  The  earth 
as  a  planet:  Form;  rotation  and  its  effects;  revolution  and  its  effect-s  (theory  of 
lessons) ;  imaginary  circles ;  maps  and  map  projections.  (3)  The  natural  divisions  of 
the  earth :  (a)  Land,  including  continents,  islands,  peninsular,  capes,  mountains, 
table  lands,  plains;  {b)  water,  including  oceans,  seas,  gulfs  or  bays,  straits,  lakes,  and 
riTers.  (4)  Land :  The  structure  of  the  land ;  the  interior  and  the  crust  of  the  earth ;  gen- 
sal  ideii  of  mineraLs,  rooks  (classes  of  rooks),  and  fossils  in  the  earth's  crust ;  general 
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(geological  history  of  the  earth's  crust ;  some  changes  now  in  progress ;  volcanoes  and  * 
earthquakes  (brief  theory  and  distribution).  Relief  fbrms:  (a)  ci  the  earth,  moon- 
tains,  table  lands  or  plateaus,  plains,  steppes,  and  prairies ;  (b)  of  each  grand  diTision, 
North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  AfUca,  Australia ;  (o)  of  the  United 
States.  Islands :  (a)  Continental,  with  theory  of  their  origin,  and  principal  chains; 
(ft)  oeeanic,  including  volcanic  islands  and  coral  islands  (with  their  classes);  their 
distribution.  (5)  Water :  The  geological  distribution  of  the  ocean,  with  its  great  sub- 
divisions; lakes;  drainage  (continental  or  steppe  and  oceanic),  with  examples. 
Ocean  movements :  Waves ;  tides,  some  theory  of  their  cause  or  origin ;  currents,  some 
theory  of  their  origin,  and  their  uses.  (6)  Atmosphere :  The  constituent  parts,  tem- 
perature, evaporation,  winds,  with  some  theory  of  their  origin  ;  of  constant  winds, 
trade  winds,  land  and  sea  breezes.  (7)  Climate :  Modifying  causes ;  isothermal  and 
snow  lines ;  climate  sones ;  vegetation  (very  brief),  showing  productions  of  different 
climates  and  how  these  productions  affiect  human  industries;  animals  (very  brief), 
showing  characteristics  of  different  zones  and  continents ;  man  (very  brief),  showing 
different  races,  their  proportion,  leading  characteristics  and  distribution. 

Ommralhiiior^, —  (1)  History  of  nations  of  remote  antiquity  as  reading  lessons;  at- 
tention to  history  of  Babylon,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Persia.  Greece :  History  of  Greece  as 
reading  lessons ;  attention  to  Argonautic  expedition,  Trojan  war,  wars  with  minor 
nations;  laws  of  Lycurgus,  Draco,  Solon  ;  the  Persian  invasions,  Peloponnesianwars, 
sacred  war,  Macedonian  Empire  established,  career  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Ach»an 
League,  surrender  of  Corinth.  (2)  Rome :  History  of  Rome  as  reading  lessons ;  atten- 
tion to  the  founding  of  Rome,  the  kingdom  of  Rome,  government  by  consuls,  by 
tribunes,  and  by  decemvirs,  plebeian  and  patrician  contests,  wars  with  surrounding 
nations ;  the  Punic  wars,  the  three  triumvirates,  wars  with  neighboring  states,  the 
civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Octavius  and  Antony,  the 
republic  and  the  empire  established,  separation  into  Eastern  and  Western  Empire, 
fall  of  Western  Empire  (476),  and  conquest  of  Eastern  Empire  (1453).  The  cause  and 
the  result  of  the  conquest  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  with  date.  (3)  The  Dark 
Age,  the  feudal  system,  the  crusades,  and  Central  and  Southern  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  reading  lessons.  (4)  Germany :  The  Hanseatic  League,  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  Napoleon's  Wars,  War  with  Austna 
(1866),  and  War  with  France  (1870),  with  dates.  Prussia :  The  reign  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  Napoleon's  Wars,  the  partitions  of  Poland,  and  the  Empire  of  Germany  (1866), 
with  dates.  Austria :  Rudolph  I  (Hapsburg),  the  partitions  of  Poland,  a  separate 
empire  ( 1806),  Napoleon's  Wars,  and  Wars  with  Prussia  and  Italy,  with  dates.  Russia : 
Peter  the  Great,  Catherine  II,  the  partitions  of  Poland,  Napoleon's  Wars,  and  the 
Crimean  war,  with  dates.  Other  important  events,  history  of  contemporaneous  na- 
tions, and  history  of  America  not  connected  with  history  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
read. 

CoMtiiutian  of  the  United  Statee, —  (1)  Attention  to  distribution  of  powers  of  govern- 
ment among  the  three  departments ;  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  each  department ;  the 
qualifications  of  members  of  each,  the  manner  of  their  election  or  appointment,  their 
terms  of  service,  their  privileges,  duties,  and  powers,  with  text  of  the  Constitution 
relating  thereto.  (2)  The  clauses  relating  to  the  powers  of  the  General  (Sovemnieut 
and  those  reserved  to  the  States ;  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens ;  the  modes  of 
admitting  States,  making  foreign  treaties,  making  appointments,  of  passing  laws,  and 
of  amending  the  Constitution  ;  the  important  amendments;  to  be  carefully  studied 
from  the  text  of  the  Constitution. 

MUSIC 

Under  general  direction  of  special  music  teacher. 

(1)  Music  charts  and  manual ;  explanations  of  motive,  phrase,  and  period;  move- 
ment ;  accentuation ;  rhythmical  reading  of  music. 

(2)  The  diatonic  minor  scale,  the  natural  minor  scale,  the  formation  of  minor  dia- 
tonic scales ;  their  keynotes  and  their  signatures. 
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(3)  Ftuiher  exeieises  ia  vocal  training ;  registers  or  compass  of  the  voioes ;  reading 
music,  naming  degrees,  and  writing  notes  that  indicate  tones  or  degrees  soonded; 
two-part  and  three-part  exercises  by  note  and  by  words,  embracing  subjects  les^ed. 

OBJSCr  LBBSONB  Aim  ORAL  UfSTBUCTION. 

Anatomy,  pkytiologyj  and  hygiene. — Bfainly  by  charts  and  lecturoM.  (1)  Bones :  their 
fomi,  composition,  and  uses ;  joints,  how  formed,  and  their  uses ;  spinal  column,  its  for- 
mation and  peculiarities ;  teeth,  their  structure  and  preservation ;  broken  bones,  and 
bow  repaired.  (2)  Muscles  and  tendons :  their  formation  and  their  uses ;  how  attached ; 
their  contraction  and  expansion;  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscular  motion  ;  effects 
of  exercise,  of  rest ;  general  hygiene.  (3)  Digestive  apparatus :  the  uses  of  the  teeth ; 
the  sail  vary  glands,  their  position  and  uses;  mastication  ;  the  gullet;  the  stomach,  its 
position,  structure,  and  functions;  gastric  digestion ;  brief  notice  of  duodenum,  iutes- 
tines,  intestinal  digestion,  and  lacteals ;  the  importance  of  the  liver ;  effects  of  chewing 
too  little,  of  eating  too  often,  too  much,  or  irregularly  ;  dyspepsia ;  general  hygiene ; 
common  j>oiBons  and  their  antidotes.  (4)  Circulatory  apparatus:  the  general  relations 
of  the  heart,  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins ;  passage  of  blood  through  the  heart,  arteries, 
longs,  veins ;  the  pulse,  and  the  rate  of  pulsation ;  close  connection  between  the  diges- 
tireand  the  circulatory  apparatus;  quantity  of  blood  in  the  syHtem ;  effect  of  exercise 
aod  fresh  airon  blood  and  on  circulation,  of  tight  garments,  of  scanty  clothing,  andof  iu- 
loiBctent  or  improper  food ;  wounds  or  cut  arteries,  and  what  to  do ;  general  hygiene. 
(5)  Sespiratory  apparatus:  the  lungs,  air  cells,  windpipe,  nostrils ;  the  ribs,  the  dia- 
phragm, their  muscles,  and  their  functions;  mechanical  processes  of  respiration ;  the  air 
we  breathe,  changes  in  the  air  from  respiration,  changes  in  the  blood  —  arterial  and  ve- 
D0O8  blood ;  close  relations  between  capillaries  and  air  vessels ;  the  capacity  of  the 
liiogs;  effects  of  tight  lacing,  of  improper  position,  of  impure  air,  of  ventilation; 
drowning  or  suffocation,  and  what  to  do ;  the  vocal  organs,  and  their  functions ; 
gneral  hygiene.  (6)  The  skin :  its  structure  and  uses ;  perspiration  and  absorption ; 
(iwft  of  perspiration ;  close  sympathy  of  skin  with  digestive  and  respiratory  organs ; 
of  iMithiiig,  of  proper  clothing ;  scalds  and  bums,  and  how  to  treat  them ;  general 
hygiene.  (7)  The  nervous  system :  general  nature  of  the  brain  and  nerves;  special 
Kisee,  toach,  taste,  smell,  the  eye  (its  structure  and  functions),  the  ear  (it«  structure 
and  functions);  general  hygiene. 

Natural  phiioeophy. — For  pupils  in  senior  department  for  boys.  (1)  Matter  and  it« 
gffueral  and  specific  properties,  with  examples  and  illustrations.  (2)  Attraction :  (a) 
cohesion:  solids,  liquids,  gases;  (b)  gravitation :. weight, pressure  of  water,  pressure 
of  atmosphere  (balances,  air  pump,  pump,  barometer) ;  (o)  capillary :  ascent  of  liquids 
into  tubes  (sponge,  blotting  paper,  lamp  wick,  sap  in  vegetation).  (3)  Motion:  iner- 
tia, force,  resistance,  action  and  reaction,  centrifugal  and  centripetal  force ;  with 
eiamples  and  illustrations.  (4)  Mechanical  powers:  weight,  power,  fulcrum;  (a)  the 
lever  and  its  three  kinds  (crow  bar,  pump  handle,  balance,  scissors,  nut  cracker,  wheel- 
harrow,  oars,  door,  tongs,  ladder,  muscles  of  the  arm  and  leg ;  (6)  the  wheel  and 
axle  (windlass,  capstan,  watch  fhseo) ;  (c)  the  pulley  and  movable  pulleys ;  (d)  the 
inclined  plane,  rolling  barrels  into  a  wagon,  lowering  boxes  into  a  cellar;  (e)  the 
wwlge;  and  (/)  the  screw  ;  general  principles  and  laws;  applications  in  machinery. 
(•'>)  Heat:  (a)  sources  (snn,  combustion,  friction);  (&)  expansion  and  contraction  of 
matter  (solids,  liquids,  gases,  thermometer)  ;  (c)  change  of  form  (solids  into  liquids, 
liqaids  into  gases) ;  (d)  conduction  and  radiation  (conductors,  non-conductors,  rays  of 
MD.  AtDves,  clothing);  applications  (ventilation,  wind,  evaporation,  fog,  dew,  frost, 
<'lood».  rain,  h:iil,  snow,  U\e).  (G)  Light:  (o)  sources  (heavenly  bodies,  combustion, 
friction);  (b)  refraction  (glass  or  prisHi,  water,  air,  the  eye);  (c)  reflection  (looking- 
glaw,  water);  {d)  ufcessary  to  growth  and  health  of  plants  and  animals.  (7)  Gen- 
^1  principles  of  vibrations  and  their  applications  in  sound  ^he  organs  of  hearing^. 

and  of  electricity. 
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The  program  copied  above  is  for  the  eighth  year  of  the  coarse^  pupil 
being  admitted  to  the  lowest  grade  at  the  age  of  six.  The  program  fo 
this  eighth  year,  together  with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  is  called  tii 
senior  department.  Examination  for  admission  to  the  high  schools  i 
not  based  on  the  requirements  of  the  eighth  year  grade,  but  on  the  n 
quirements  of  the  twelfth  grade;  that  is,  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  yeai 
The  classes  in  the  senior  department  are  taught  exclusively  by  the  pric 
cipals. 

The  program  for  the  first  class  in  the  grammar  schools  of  Boston- 
that  is,  the  highest  class — forty  years  ago,  at  the  time  when  the  fire 
written  examination  was  applied,  was  as  follows : 

ORAMICAR  SCHOOL,  HIGHEST  CLASS. 

Emerson's  National  Spelling  Book;  Ooold  Brown's  First  Lines  of  English  Gran 
mar ;  Olmstead's  Radiments  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  or  Parker's  Con 
pendium  of  Natural  and  Exx>erimental  Philosophy,  stereotyped  edition ;  Woodbridge 
Geography  and  Atlas ;  Pierpont's  Amerioan  First  Class  Book ;  Worcester's  Elemenl 
of  General  History ;  exercises  in  composition  and  declamation ;  writing;  ponraaking 
the  North  American  Arithmetic,  Part  Third ;  Robinson's  Book-Keeping. 

The  following  studies  and  books  may  be  introduced,  at  the  discretion  of  the  mai 
ter :  Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History  (Ware's  edition) ;  Goold  Brown's  lust 
tutes  of  English  Grammar;  Whately's  Rhetoric;  Parker's  Exercises  in  English  Con 
position.  Pupils  who  shall  have  nearly  completed  the  course  of  exercises  in  arithmeti 
may  be  instructed  in  algebra  and  geometry.  Text  books,  Bailey's  First  Lessons  i 
Algebra  and  Tillinghast's  Plane  Geometry. 

The  critics  of  the  schools  at  that  period  foand  faalt  with  the  school 
for  not  doing  enough.  It  was  charged  that  many  teachers  were  inefi 
cient  and  that  the  general  results  of  the  instruction  imparted  were  an 
satisfactory.  Hence  a  written  examination  was  instituted  to  ascertaii 
the  comparative  standing  of  the  first  classes  in  the  respective  gramma 
schools  in  the  different  branches  taught.  Up  to  this  time  pen  and  pei 
cil  were  very  little  used  by  the  pupils  in  the  processes  of  instrnctio 
employed.  To  ascertain  the  result  in  spelling  and  punctuation  th 
errors  in  all  the  exercises  were  marked. 

For  the  questions  used  in  this  examination,  see  Appendix  G.  Thes 
questions  indicate  the  committee's  idea  of  what  it  was  reasonable  t 
expect. 

In  respect  to  the  order  of  the  studies  and  topics  and  the  grouping  c 
them  in  the  respective  grades  or  classes,  there  are  found  diversitie 
difficult  to  account  for.  For  example,  in  the  Philadelphia  prograi 
copied  above,  the  formation  and  analysis  of  script  letters  is  a  requin 
ment  of  the  highest  class  of  the  grammar  grade,  while  in  St.  Lonii 
the  pupils  in  the  very  first  quarter  of  their  schooling — that  is,  in  th 
lowest  primary  grade — are  required  to  do  substantially  the  same  thinj 
namely,  to  write  the  separate  elements,  or  principles,  of  which  lettei 
are  composed,  and  to  form  a  considerable  number  of  the  letters  of  tti 
alphabet  by  the  synthesis  of  these  elements.  There  seems  to  be  n 
generally  accepted  rule  as  to  the  proper  place  of  the  Bpelling  boolp  i 
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the  course.  In  some  programs  it  finds  a  place  in  the  early  stages ;  in 
others  it  appears  only  in  the  uppermost  classes.  *A  very  great  ]>r6i)or- 
tion  of  programs  would  be  improved,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  8im])litica- 
tion,  that  is,  by  reducing  the  number  of  matters  requiring  attention 
through  the  same  day,  the  same  week,  or  the  same  month.  Why  should 
scholars  be  kept  on  arithmetic  every  day  for  six  or  eight  years?  And 
why  not  let  up  occasionally  on  other  studies,  such  as  geography,  or  read- 
ing, or  writing,  or  spelling t  What  are  called  language  exercises  have 
more  recently  become  almost  an  intolerable  incubus  on  the  program. 
Much  valuable  time  is  wasted  on  premature  requirements  in  this  de- 
partment. It  would  be  unjust  not  to  acknowledge  that  much  excellent 
work  has  been  done  in  program  making.  A  good  program  for  one  (;ity 
would  be,  in  its  substance,  if  not  in  all  details,  a  good  program  for  every 
other  city.  Why,  then,  should  the  school  authorities  of  each  city  think 
it  necessary  to  construct  their  own  programs?  Why  not  openly  adopt 
8Qch  as  have  been  framed  by  the  most  capable  and  the  most  eminent 
experts  f  It  is  impossible  for  a  young  and  inexperiencd  superintendent 
to  contrive  a  good  program  unaided,  for  to  forge  out  a  good  program  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  difficult  of  pedagogical  tasks. 

SUPPLBMENTABT  BEADING. 

Id  the  early  history  of  our  school  system  there  were  no  such  books  as 
school  readei's,  the  New  Testament,  the  Bible,  and  the  Psalter  being  the 
ooJy  books  for  reading  used  in  school.  The  publication  of  a  good  selection 
in  prose  and  poetry  from  various  authors,  for  the  exercise  of  pupils  in  the 
art  of  reading,  was  an  important  step  of  progress.  The  pioneers  in  this 
improvement  were  Noah  Webster,  Lindley  Murray,  and  Caleb  Bingham, 
the  last  a  Boston  schoolmaster,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  dearth  of 
school  books  and  of  reading  books  in  particular,  at  the  revival  of  com- 
mon schools  which  followed  the  war  of  Independence,  divided  the  coun- 
try among  them. 

Webster's  Third  Part  and  Bingham's  American  Preceptor  held  their 
ground  as  the  principal  readers  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Pier- 
pont  series,  the  next  great  step  of  progress  in  this  direction,  were  the 
leading  readers  for  another  quarter  of  a  century.  And  the  highest 
book  in  this  series,  the  American  First  Glass  Book,  as  originally  pub- 
lished in  1823,  was  a  production  of  surpassing  merit.  It  instituted  a 
Ktandard  both  in  respect  to  choice  and  arrangement  of  material  which 
rabsequent  compilers  have  found  it  no  easy  task  to  excel. 

But  the  good  readers  of  all  grades,  from  the  child's  primer  to  the  hrst 
elass  reader  and  speaker,  which  have  been  compiled  and  published  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years  for  use  in  our  schools,  are  very  numerous.  Ee- 
cent  compilers  have  a  great  advantage  over  their  predecessors  of  the 
tine  of  Pierpont,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  vastly  richtr  storehouse  from 
which  to  draw.  But  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  this  advantage 
has  b^eo  folly  utilued.    In  these  latter  days  the  tendency  has  been  to 
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grade  down  the  selections  to  too  low  a  standard,  especially  in  the  lower 
grades  of  readers,  and  to  give  too  much  space  to  pieces  which  ])0S8eB8 
hanlly  any  other  merit  than  that  of  being  easily  comprehended.  The 
true  function  of  a  reader  is  not  merely  to  serve  as  an  instrument  for 
teaching  the  child  to  csill  words  at  sight  or  as  a  manual  of  exercises  in 
pauses,  inflection,  and  emphasis,  but  it  should  also  be  a  golden  treas-' 
ury  of  wisdom,  of  information,  of  ^Hhonghts  that  breathe  and  words 
that  burn,''  of  the  noblest  sentiments  ^^  married  to  immortal  verse." 

The  school  reader,  according  to  its  grade,  should  comprise  the  pieces 
best  calculated  to  develop  the  sentiment  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the 
beautiful.  It  should  be  the  child's  classic.  Every  piece  within  it«i  cov- 
ers should  be  a  gem'  of  poetry  or  of  artistic  prose  worth  committing  to 
memory.    The  child  could  not  become  too  familiar  with  such  a  reader. 

• 

Proper  instruction  in  the  ideal  reader — drilling  upon  it  till  its  substance 
6f  thought  becomes  worked  into  the  very  fibre  of  the  child's  mind  and 
the  physiognomy  of  every  word  becomes  familiar  to  his  eye — would  far 
surpass  in  value  that  in  any  other  branch  of  instruction  included  in  the 
school  curriculum. 

Eecently  the  plan  of  supplementing  the  readers  by  the  introduction 
of  other  reading  matter  has  come  into  vogue  quite  extensively.  With 
a  view  to  meet  the  demand  for  this  supplementary  reading,  a  good  many 
books  have  been  compiled  and  published.  Besides  books  designed  for 
this  purpose,  juvenile  periodicals  and  newspapers,  and  sometimes  a  sec- 
ond series  of  readers,  have  been  introduced ;  and,  finally,  biographies, 
histories,  and  works  of  fiction  have  been  more  or  less  used  for  supple* 
mentary  reading. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  this  plan  have  put  forth  most  extravagant 
claims  in  its  favor.  Compilers  and  publishers  naturally  did  what  they 
could  to  sound  its  praises,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  put  money  int/O  their 
IKKjkets. 

In  a  short  time  this  supplementary  reading  business  was  in  some 
quarters  greatly  overdone.  Fortunately,  a  reaction  hiis  set  in,  and  much 
of  this  supplementary  rubbish  is  finding  its  way  to  the  junkshop,  while 
the  regular  readers  are  again  coming  to  the  front  in  the  school  room. 

If  the  readers  were  what  they  should  be  in  respect  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  matter  and  if  such  readers  were  i)roperly  handled  by  the  teach- 
ers, the  need  of  supplementary  reading  would  be  reduced  to  such  a 
minimum  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.*  Almost  the  only  thing  needed 
in  this  line  would  be  an  occasional  number  of  a  good  newspaper;  and 
the  use  of  the  newspaper  in  the  school  should  be  restricted  to  the  more 
judicious  and  capable  teachers  in  the  upper  grades.  I  do  not  fear  to  lay 
it  down  as  a  rule  that  where  instruction  in  reading  is  unsatisfactory 

*  No  additional  reading  matter  has  l)een  introdnced  in  ilio  recitntionH,  it.  Ix^in^  the 
theory  in  onr  schools  that  more  real  ])rogres.H  in  nuMle  hy  thoroughly  niaHtcring  a  few 
leHsoDH  than  hy  superficially  reading  many. —  (St.  Louis  Report  for  1880-^81,  by  Mr. 
Edw.  H.  Long,  8uporint<<)nd«nt.) 

AM 
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jthe  true  remedy  does  not  consist  in  fiiniiKhing  siipplo.nientary  rending, 
but  in  changing  the  reader  or  the  teuclier  or  both. 

Improvement  in  reading  is  not  to  he  sought,  then,  throngh  the  use  of 
miscellaneous  extraneons  reading  matter,  but  through  the  making  and 
the  skilful  use  of  good  reading  books  —  books  to  be  read  all  throngh, 
fipm  the  first  page  to  the  last,  and  read  until  every  piece  becomes 
familiar,  not  merely  tasted  or  s\valh)\ved,  but  chewed  and  digested. 
Sach  readers,  so  used,  become  the  veritable  humanities  of  the  element- 
ary school,  as  well  as  the  best  instrumentalities  for  teaching  reading  in 
the  proper  acceptation  of  the  word. 

IKDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

It  may  be  well,  in  the  tlrst  place,  to  define  what  is  meant  Jiere  by  the 
term  industrial  education,  which  is  used  rather  loosely  in  the  current 
discussions  on  the  subject.  Some  writers  use  it  in  the  same  sense  as 
techoical  education;  better  usage  makes  a  distinction,  however.  J. 
Scott  Bnssell,  in  his  masterly  book  Systematic  Technieal  Education  for 
the  English  People,  gives  to  technieal  edueatioii  a  broader  meaning 
than  that  which  belongs  to  industrial  educatior),  making  it  include  all 
that  education  which  teaches  the  knowledge  required  to  fit  men  for  some 
special  mode  of  gaining  their  livelihood,  and  thus  embracing  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  highest  professional  schools,  as  well  as  that  given  in  schools 
designed  to  form  the  handicraftsmen  of  the  humblest  degree.  Non- 
technical or  general  education,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  which  has  for 
itjR  object  to  train  and  send  into  the  world  able  men  of  matured  intelli- 
gence and  ripened  powers,  good  for  all  the  vocations  of  life  and  prepared 
to  enter  upon  its  duties  with  sound  bodies,  developed  ability,  and  formed 
character;  but  it  is  not  designed  to  communicate  that  special  knowl- 
edge or  to  develop  that  special  skill  which  fits  a  man  for  the  particular 
calUng  or  profession  which  he  will  have  to  choose  as  his  life  work. 
This  general  education  is  the  necessary  basis  of  efficient  technical  edu- 
cation. Large  education,  broad  development,  a  generous  general  train- 
ing, are  the  best  possible  foundations  of  useful  after  life,  but  they  are  only 
the  foundations  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  requisite  for  professions  and 
trades.  This  knowledge  and  skill  it  is  the  functiqn  of  technical  educa- 
tion to  impart ;  it  gives  that  special  training  which  renders  the  edu- 
cated man  both  self  supporting  and  directly  useful  to  society.  1  will- 
ragly  adopt  the  signification  given  to  technical  education  by  so  eminent 
an  authority,  although  my  choice  would  be  to  call  all  that  education 
which  is  not  general  professional,  after  the  nomenclature  of  the  French 
pedagogy. 

Technical  education  in  this  comprehensive  sense  is  composed  of  two 
tolerably  well  defined  divisions,  the  one  being  that  which  is  concerned 
with  the  social  professions  and  those  relating  to  the  fine  arts,  while  all 
other  occupations  and  pursuits  reqiuring  the  application  of  science,  art, 
and  manual  skill  are  included  in  the  other  division.    This  province  of 
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technical  education  is  what  we  mean  by  industrial  edacation,  which  hafl 
for  its  scope  t«  impart  the  knowledge  and  skill  requisite  for  success  in  the 
three  great  departments  of  practical  life,  namely,  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  or,  in  other  words,  in  producing  the  raw  ma- 
terial from  the  ocean,  the  mines,  the  forest,  and  the  field,  in  converting 
these  materials  into  useful  forms,  and  in  their  transx>ortation  and  ex- 
change. 

In  its  widest  sense,  industrial  education  comprises  not  only  all  that 
a  man  does  for  himself,  but  also  what  is  done  for  him  by  others  to 
bring  him  nearer  to  perfection  as  a  worker  in  any  branch  of  industry. 

In  a  more  limited  sense,  industrial  education  is  that  which  isdesigned 
to  impart  the  knowledge  and  skill  requisite  as  a  preparation  for  suc- 
cessful work  in  that  department  of  practical  activity  which  is  concerned 
in  changing  the  raw  material  into  useful  forms,  or  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. 

In  former  times,  knowledge  and  skill  in  industrial  pursuits  were 
almost  exclusively  acquired  by  means  of  apprenticeship.  This  held 
true  not  only  of  the  mechanical  trades,  but  of  the  liberal  professions  aa 
well. 

That  state  of  things  has  passed  away.  An  auxiliary  instrumentality 
has  been  created  by  the  demands  to  advance  civilization ;  that  instru- 
mentality is  the  technical  school,  in  its  elementary,  secondary,  and  su- 
perior grades  and  in  its  ever  increasing  diversity  of  aim  and  purpose. 
Industries  made  but  comparatively  slow  progress  while  they  were  car- 
ried on  by  persons  whose  instruction  was  limited  to  apprenticeship. 
Gradually,  and  in  more  recent  times,  the  idea  has  made  its  way  that 
the  progress  of  an  industry  depends  especially  upon  the  degree  of  in- 
struction of  those  who  exercise  it.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustrial schools.  The  competition  of  industries  is  rapidly  multiplying 
these  schools,  and,  from  present  indications,  these  schools  are  destined 
to  a  development  far  beyond  that  as  yet  attained  in  the  most  advanoed 
community.  Industrial  education  is  of  two  kinds :  first,  that  which  con- 
sists in  imparting  a  theoretical  knowledge  and  the  applications  oi 
science  and  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  useful  arts,  such  as  may  be 
given  in  the  class  room  and  laboratory  by  the  teacher  and  professor ; 
second,  that  which  consists  in  imparting  the  manual  skill  and  the  appli- 
cations of  science  and  the  rules  of  the  arts  necessary  to  form  the  handi- 
craftsman of  whatever  grade.  This  is  the  education  of  the  shop.  The 
school  for  imparting  this  branch  of  industrial  education  is  therefore 
primarilyand  essentially  a  workshop,  supplemented  to  some  extent  with 
the  theoretical  training  of  the  school  room  and  the  manipulations  of  the 
laboratory.  The  considerations  relating  to  industrial  education  here 
submitted  must  be  limited  to  that  portion  of  it  which  is  imparted  in 
schools,  and,  moreover,  such  schools  as  properly  come  within  the  scope 
of  city  school  systems. 

No  school  question  is  at  present  more  agitated  among  as  than  that  of 
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making  manaal  trainiug  a  branch  of  instruction  in  the  common  school. 
Some  extremists  maintain  the  trades  should  be  taught  in  the  schools 
in  connectioii  with  thecomm^ou  branches  now  required,  so  that  when  the 
scholar  gradaate^i  he  will  be  prepared  to  earn  his  living  as  an  artisan 
on  leaving  school.  Others  more  moderate  in  their  views  would  not 
undertake  to  teach  trades  in  school,  aiming  only  to  exercise  the  pupils 
in  the  use  of  the  principal  tools,  in  working  wood  and  iron.  So  far  the 
different  theories  on  the  subject  have  been  put  into  practical  application 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  two  important  practical  questions 
in  this  connection  which  claim  our  attention  are,  first,  what  has  been 
already  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  industrial  education  in  our  city 
school  systems!  second,  what  does  experience  indicate  as  desirable  im- 
provements to  be  undertaken  in  the  department  of  industrial  educa- 
tiont 

Some  account  of  the  progress  in  industrial  drawing  is  given  under 
the  head  of  evening  schools.  Sewing  is  considered  so  important  a 
branch  of  instruction  for  girls  that  it  is  considered  under  its  proper 
head. 

HANDICRAFT  AS  A   BRANCH  OF   PUBUG  INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  two  mo<les  of  giving  instruction  in  handicraft  in  schools : 
First,  by  annexing  the  workshop  to  the  school  for  general  education, 
whether  elementary  or  higher.  This  mode  is  sometimes  called  the  put- 
ting of  the  workshop  into  the  school.  Second,  by  establishing  technical 
spools  for  apprentices,  consisting  primarily  of  the  requisite  shops,  \vith 
appliances  for  giving  the  theoretical  instruction  applicable  to  the  trade 
taught.  This  mode  has  been  denominated  the  putting  of  the  school 
into  the  workshop. 

Considering  the  widespread  interest  in  the  question  of  teaching  handi- 
craft as  a  branch  of  public  instruction,  1  present  here,  somewhat  in 
detail,  an  account  of  the  experiments  thus  far  made  in  this  direction,  of 
which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  information. 

Oloucestevy  Mass. — Population,  census  of  1880, 19,329 ;  chief  industry, 
ocean  fishing.  The  money  for  the  experiment  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  school  committee  of  Gloucester,  in  1878,  by  Miss  Marian  Hovey,  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  George  O.  Hovey,  a  former  summer  resi- 
dent, deceased.  In  pursuance  of  the  object  of  this  gift,  provision  was 
made  for  the  instruction,  on  Saturdays,  of  four  classes  of  boys,  of  twelve 
members  each,  from  the  two  upper  classes  of  the  grammar  schools  in 
the  handling  of  some  of  the  principal  tools  used  in  carpentry.  A  practi- 
cal carpenter  was  employed  as  teacher.  . 

For  the  accommodation  of  these  classes  a  room  of  moderate  size  was 
fitted  np  with  twelve  benches,  and,  in  addition  to  the  vise  and  bench 
baby  each  bench  was  furnished  with  the  following  tools:  A  rule,  try 
square,  hammer,  jack  plane,  jointer,  smoothing  plane,  bit  stock,  bit, 
iDOitiso  gaage,  mallet,  ^-inch  mortising  chisel,  1^-inch  paring  chisel| 
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chalk  reel,  rip  saw,  panel  saw,  screw  driver,  brad  awl,  oil  can,  qU  stoQe, 
and  bench  hook. 

The  coarse  was  arranged  for  forty  lessons,  the  length  of  each  lesson 
being  equivalent  to  the  half  of  a  half-day  session.  The  papils  were  as- 
signed benches  and  those  using  the  same  tools  in  succession  were  held 
responsible  throughout  the  whole  course  for  keeping  the  tools  in  good 
order,  for  using  them  carefully,  and  for  returning  them  to  their  proper 
places  at  the  close  of  each  lesson. 

The  attendance  was  entirely  optional,  but  the  pupils  were  required 
to  be  as  attentive,  industrious,  and  orderly  as  during  any  portion  of 
their  school  work.  As  the  novelty  Wore  off  it  was  found  that  the  at- 
tendance gradually  diminished.  The  committee,  therefore,  in  1880, 
changed  the  arrangements  so  as  to  relieve  the  pupils  wishing  to  take 
the  instruction  in  carpentry  from  sacrificing  therefor  a  part  of  their  holi- 
day, by  permitting  the  pupils  in  carpentry  to  take  lessons  during  school 
hours  on  the  afternoons  of  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of 
each  week,  two  classes  being  instructed  each  afternoon.  By  this  change 
regularity  an4  punctuality  in  attendance  were  secured,  and  from  a  mem- 
bership in  the  carpentry  class  of  thirty  pupils  there  was  an  immediate 
advance  to  the  number  of  ninety-six  (being  one-half  of  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  two  upper  classes  in  the  two  principal  grammar  schools) 
in  eight  classes,  each  receiving  instruction  one  hour,  the  time  of  one-half 
of  the  afternoon  session.  Six  girls  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  the 
first  course  with  the  boys.  Under  the  subsequent  arrangement  as  to 
time,  two  classes  and  a  part  of  a  third  were  composed  of  girls.^  In  re- 
gard to  their  work  the  superintendent  remarks:  '^The  work  of  the  giita 
is  equally  as  good  as  that  of  the  boys  and  they  seem  to  enjoy  it  heart- 
ily." The  name  apd  manipulation  of  each  tool  were  taught  successively 
in  connection  with  the  operations  performed  upon  the  stock,  consisting 
solely  of  pieces  of  pine  board,  both  miUed  and  rough. 

These  operations  were  reviewed  and  synthesized  near  the  end  of  the 
course  in  eight  lessons,  in  constructing  from  rough  boards  a  box  2  feet 
long,  1  foot  wide,  and  8  inches  high,  the  cover  being  hung  with  butts 
and  fastened  by  a  lock;  the  last  two  lessons  were  devoted  to  preparing 
and  sharpening  tools.  The  amount  of  material  used  by  each  pupil  was 
about  25  square  feet  of  boards  varying  from  seven-eighths  to  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  thickness.  The  superintendent  estimates  the  cost  of 
this  kind  of  instruction  as  follows : 

A  room  similar  to  the  one  at  Gloacester  can  be  fitted  up  for  a  carpentry  class  at  an 
expense  not  exceeding  $500.  In  such  a  shop,  thoroaghly  and  completely  equipped 
for  the  purpose,  one  teacher  can  instruct  four  classes  each  day — twenty  classes  each 
(school)  week — and  do  his  work  efficiently.  Sixteen  members  may  be  permitted  to 
attend  each  class  without  detriment  to  the  progress  of  individual  pupils.  Allowing 
forty  weeks  for  the  academic  year  and  making  the  salary  of  the  teacher'  $20  per 
week,  the  annual  cost  of  instruction  would  be  $800.  The  expense  of  stock  would  not 
exceed  50  cents  per  annum  for  each  pupil.  Upon  this  basis  the  per  capita  exi>enBe  of 
instructing  three  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  would  be  about  $3  a  year. 

'In  this  city  girls  were  not  taught  sewing. 
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The  amount  actually  paid  from  Mr.  Hovey's  estate  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  this  manual  training  school  during  its  continuance  of  about 
eighteen  months  was  $742.51.  It  was  discontinued  July  1, 1880,  because 
the  city  government  refused  1o  make  an  appropriation  therefor  and 
Miss  Hovey  was  unwilling  to  make  any  further  contribution  for  the 
purpose. 

Superintendent  Marvel,  in  referring  to  the  experiment  in  his  report, 
remarks  as  to  its  results  as  follows : 

This  attempt  to  combine  intellectual  and  manual  traming  will  tend  to  dignify  luan- 
nal  labor  in  the  opinion  of  many  young  people  Just  at  that  critical  period  when  ho 
many  are  now  wasting  opportunities  for  practical  education  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
iccomplish  purely  inteUectual  work  for  which  they  are  totally  unfitted.  Recogni- 
tion in  the  public  schools  that  mechanfcal  occupations  are  equaUy  as  importunt  as 
the  professions  or  as  mercantile  pursuits,  and  that  the  scheme  of  public  instniction  is 
bioad  enough  to  afford  an  education  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  citizeiiM, 
cannot  fail  to  leave  a  marked  effect  upon  the  succeeding  generation.  Boyn  and  girU 
will  deem  it  no  less  honorable  to  be  found  in  the  fields  and  workshops  than  in  Htore.s 
snd  offices,  so  long  as  they  are  engaged  in  legitimate  and  honorable  occupatioiiM. 

Boston^  Mass. — Here  the  experiment  was  made  iif  consequence  of  an 
offer  by  the  Boston  Industrial  School  Association.  It  was  limited  to 
one  school,  the  Dwight  grammar  school  for  boys,  in  charge  of  Mr.  James 
A.  Page  as  master,  containing  about  625  pupils,  135  being  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  upwards.  The  proportion  of  pupils  coming  from  well- 
to-do  families  is  much  alxwe  the  average  of  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
dty.  One  of  the  school  rooms  of  the  building,  27  by  27  feet,  was  used  for 
the  shop,  which  was  furnished  with  three  long  benches, each  accommo- 
dating six  pupils  and  eighteen  sets  of  the  principal  tools  used  in  car- 
pentry. A  practical  carpenter  was  employed  as  instructor.  Two  classes 
of  eighteen  members  each  were  selected  for  the  shop  instruction.  One 
of  these  classes  was  drawn  from  the  upper  or  graduating  class,  nearly 
all  the  members  of  which  offered  themselves  as  candidates ;  and  in 
order  to  give  the  experiment  a  more  practical  application  to  the  avera<;e 
material  of  grammar  schools,  the  other  class  was  taken  from  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  classes,  there  being  six  classes  or  grades  in  the  school. 
Many  of  these  latter  had  already  handled  tools  to  a  certain  extent,  either 
at  home  or  in  their  fathers'  workshops.  Among  the  boys  selected  there 
were  those  both  of  American  parentage  and  foreign;  some  were  among 
the  oldest  and  largest  in  their  respective  classes  and  some  among  the 
youngest  and  smallest.  The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  shop  work 
were  that  the  candidates  must  be  tall  enough  to  work  at  the  benches, 
strong  enough  to  handle  the  tools,  and  studious  enough  to  maintain  their 
rank  in  their  regular  school  studies.  The  course  of  instruction  was  ar- 
ranged in  eighteen  progressive  lessons,  which  were  given  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays  from  2  to  4  o'clock.  The  lessons  commenced  in  January, 
1882,  and  ended  in  the  following  May,  Each  class  received  practically 
one  lesson  of  two  hours  each  week,  eighteen  in  all.  The  program  was 
hilly  written  oat  on  the  blackboard.    School  discipline  was  maintained 
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during  shop  work  and  eao>h  boy  was  marked  for  bis  work  at  the  end  oi 
the  lesson,  the  marks  being  preserved.  The  lessons  of  the  classes  frem 
which  the  shop  boys  were  drawn  were  so  arranged  that  drawing  and 
writing  should  come  on  the  afternoons  of  their  absence,  as  these  lessoni 
were  comparatively  easy  to  make  ap.  The  total  cost  of  the  lessons  wae 
$711.95,  room  lent  and  heating  not  being  reckoned.  The  cost  of  tnitioD 
alone  was  $175,  the  cost  of  material  was  aboat  $20,  and  the  cost  of  sun- 
dries the  same,  making  the  cost  per  pupil  for  these  three  items  abont 
$6.    In  reporting  the  experiments  to  the  school  board  the  master  says: 

The  order  was  good  and  the  papils  interested.  It  was  delightful  to  see  the  eagei 
desire  manifested  everywhere  in  the  room  to  do  the  day's  work  weU.  There  was  nc 
absence,  no  tardiness.  *  *  *  I  consider  that  the  results  go  far  to  prove  that  man- 
oal  training  is  so  great  a  relief  to  the  iteration  of  school  work  that  it  is  a  posiUyi 
benefit  rather  than  a  detriment  to  the  course  in  the  other  studies. 

In  another  connection  Mr.  Page  said : 

I  have  no  donbt  that  there  was  a  great  benefit  to  these  boys  in  what  they  learned 
abont  tools  and  their  use,  and  that  it  wiU  go  with  them  through  life ;  in  fact  some  ol 
them  have  told  me  tSiat  they  now  have  a  set  of  tools  and  do  aU  the  little  odd  Jobc 
about  the  house.  •  •  •  The  chief  good  we  look  for,  however,  is  in  the  effect  oo 
the  general  training.     ''The  hand  for  the  sake  of  the  brain.'' 

Although  these  two  experiments  were  interesting  and  well  managed, 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  say  what  they  proved  that  was  not  al- 
ready admitted  or  what  material  question  they  settled.  That  boys  ol 
the  proper  age  should  be  pleased  with  hand  work  of  such  a  nature  and 
performed  under  such  circumstances,  that  they  should  succeed  well  in 
such  simple  manipulations  and  derive  therefrom  a  certain  degree  ol 
useful  information  and  training,  were  results  which  any  one  tolerably 
well  versed  in  boy  nature  would  naturally  expect.  The  question  at  issue 
is  not  whether  a  certain  percentage  of  boys  in  grammar  schools  like 
and  can  successfully  perform  certain  operations  upon  wood  with  carpen- 
ters' tools.  This  may  be  easily  granted.  The  real  question  is  whethei 
it  is  best  to  put  the  shop  into  the  grammar  school  for  the  instruction 
of  boys  in  handicraft,  either  as  a  means  of  promoting  intellectual  ed- 
ucation or  as  a  substitute  in  part  or  in  full  for  apprenticeship  to  a 
trade. 

The  second  experiment  in  Boston. — ^The  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Boston,  Prof.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  in  discussing  this  subject  in 
his  third  annual  report,  1883,  says: 

Even  if  the  purpose  for  which  these  schools  [grammar  schools]  exist — elementary 
general  education  —  admitted  the  introduction  of  shop  work  (which  in  my  Judgment 
it  does  not),  yet  the  great  expense  of  providing  many  separate  schools  with  shops, 
tools,  and  machinery  would  make  the  thing  altogether  impracticable.  Moreover,  i1 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  shop  work  is  not  suited  to  the  strength  and  stature  oi 
boys  under  foarteen  years  of  age ;  and  four-fifths  of  the  boys  now  in  the  grammu 
schools  are  under  that  age. 

Discarding,  therefore,  the  idea  of  introducing  mechanical  education 
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into  the  grammar  scIiooIh,  be  advises  as  a  substitnt^^  the  eatablislnnent 
of  a  special  niannal  training  scbool,  as  follows : 

The  heat  provitdon,  therefore,  would  be  to  establish  »t  some  central  poiut  in  the 
city  one  mannal  training  school,  to  equip  this  school  thoroughly  for  its  work,  and 
to  adini#  to  it,  under  suitable  restrictions,  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  A  single 
school,  large  enough  to  accommodate  two  or  three  hundred  pupils,  would  be  the  most 
economical  provision  that  could  be  made.  By  changing  the  classes  in  accordance 
with  a  properly  arranged  time  table,  the  shops  and  tools  would  be  in  use  all  the  time. 
And  the  Instmctors,  both  in  shop  work  and  in  ordinary  school  work,  would  be  cou- 
itantly  occupied.  In  this  school  the  boys  should  continue  their  ordinary  school  work 
&bont  two  hoars  a  day,  attend  to  drawing  one  hour,  and  work  in  the  shops  two  hours 
more.  If  the  course  were  made  three  years  long,  the  Intellectual  work  would  cover 
the  upper  part  of  the  grammar  school  course  (or  the  most  essential  studies  in  it),  to- 
gether with  some  parts  of  the  high  school  course.  The  manual  training  could  be 
brought  up  to  the  point  of  enabling  pupils,  on  leaving  school,  to  enter  many  manual 
empioymeut-B  with  advantage  to  themselves,  and  therefore  to  the  community.  Not 
that  the  school  would  or  could  teach  any  single  trade  as  would  be  done  in  an  ap- 
preutice  school,  but  its  pupils  would  be  so  well  grounded  in  the  general  principles 
uf  many  trades  that  the  specialties  of  each  trade  wonld  be  very  quickly  learned.  The 
exi>erieuce  of  the  St.  Lonis  school,  as  well  as  that  of  other  similar  institutions,  leaves 
little  doubt  on  thiH  point. 

The  special  committee  of  the  school  board  appointed  to  report  on  the 
nnbject  recommended  as  an  experiment  tbe  organization  of  an  element- 
ary manual  training  school,  at  a  central  point,  for  tbe  instruction  in 
car|)entry  of  boys  in  tbe  grammar  schools  over  fourteen  years  of  age. 
The  members  of  this  scbool  are  to  receive  one  lesson  of  two  hours  each 
week,  and  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  excused  from  attendance  at  their 
respective  schools  one-half  day  each  week.  The  city  council  has  appro- 
priated $2,500  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  this  manual  train- 
iug  scbool,  which  is  to  be  opened  in  the  basement  of  the  Latin  School 
building,  with  a  course  of  instruction  similar  to  that  of  the  Dwight 
School  experiment.  This  scheme  is  evidently  not  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  who  says  expressly  that  the 
puri)Ose  of  the  elementary  school  does  not,  in  his  judgment,  admit  the 
introduction  of  shop  work,  and  he  therefore  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  a  manual  training  school,  with  a  course  of  study  of  its  own,  in 
accordance  with  the  generally  accepted  theory  that  technical  education 
Hbould  come  after  and  be  ba«ed  on  general  education. 

The  school  board,  however,  did  not  act  in  accordance  with  these  judi- 
cious views. 

The  plan  recommended  by  the  committee,  both  in  principle  and  effect, 
is  the  same  thing  as  the  placing  of  the  shop  in  the  elementary  school, 
although  this  committee  did  not  recommend  this  plan  as  their  hrst  choice, 
but  as  a  makeshift,'  hoping  for  better  things  in  the  future.  As  to  their 
preference  they  say : 

Past  experience  lias  shown  that  it  is  useless  to  ask  for  the  appropriation  of  a  sum  of 
money  snffioient  for  the  estabUshment  of  a  separate  and  fully  equipped  industrial 
•ohool,  where  instmction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  tools  could  be  combined  with 
matlieiiiAtio8y  dnwing,  and  the  English  branches  of  a  high  school  oonrse. 
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Hence  the  above  plan,  involving  a  comparatively  small  expense,  was 
recommended. 

'  Sach  is  the  poor,  pinched,  and  scanty  outcome  of  the  agitation  and 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  establishing  industrial  schools  for  fifteen 
years,  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  report  of  the  superintendent  in 
1869,  in  which  he  says: 

Many  thoughtfal  and  philanthropic  persons  in  the  community  are  beginning  to  feel 
that  we  are  concentrating  our  efforts  too  exclusively  upon  intellectual  instmction. 
It  is  thought  that  the  tendency  of  the  schools  is  to  g^vo  the  pupils  a  distaste  for  man- 
ual occupations ;  that  they  are  too  much  stimulated  to  persevere  in  their  school  studies 
by  fallacious  hopes  of  obtaining  a  liyelihood  in  occupations  which  do  not  require 
manual  labor.  To  counteract  this  tendency  and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  the  exist- 
ing demand  for  skilled  labor,  the  project  has  been  suggested  of  establishing  one  or 
more  special  schools  in  which  boys  and  girls  might  be  taught  various  trades  in  con- 
nection with  the  ordinary  branches  of  elementary  education.  How  far  such  schools 
would  be  practicable  I  am  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion ;  but  I  am  in  fayor  of 
adapting  all  our  educational  systems  and  institutions  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  com- 
munity, and  it  strikes  me  that  this  question  of  industrial  schools  is  at  least  worthy 
of  careful  investigation. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  above  suggestions,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  city  had  no  legal  authority  for  establishing  industrial 
schools.  Authority,  however,  was.  gran  ted  in  the  following  public  act, 
which  was  secured  for  the  purpose  in  1872  : 

A  town  may  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  industrial  schools,  which  shall  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  school  committee,  who  shall  employ  the  teachers, 
prescribe  the  arts,  trades,  and  occupations  to  be  taught  therein,  and  have  the  gen- 
eral control  and  management  thereof;  but  they  shall  not  expend  for  any  such  school 
an  amount  exceeding  the  appropriations  specifically  made  therefor,  and  shaU  not 
compel  any  scholar  to  study  any  trade,  art,  or  occupation  witht)ut  the  consent  of  his 
parent  or  guardian ;  and  attendance  upon  such  school  shall  not  take  the  place  of  the 
attendance  upon  public  schools  required  by  law. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  last  clause  of  this  act  the  legislature  care- 
fully guarded  from  encroachment  upon  the  general  education  prescribed 
for  the  public  elemeut-ary  schools. 

PerUy  III. — The  next  place  after  Boston  in  the  order  of  time  to  repeat 
the  Gloucester  experiment  was  this  western  town,  with  a  population  of 
4,632,  but  with  somewhat  better  shop  accommodations.  This  experiment 
is  still  in  progress.  The  shop  is  a  room  30  by  50  feet,  in  the  basement  of 
a  new  brick  school,  lighted  by  eight  windows  on  three  sides.  This 
room  is  fitted  up  with  ten  double  benches  for  the  accommodation  of 
twenty  pupils.  The  tools  furnished  and  the  program  and  method  of 
instruction  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  Gloucester  and  Boston, 
already  described.  Two  classes  of  twenty  pupils  each  are  taught  for 
forty  minutes  each  day  and  half  a  day  on  Saturdays.  These  classes  are 
taken  one  from  the  second  grammar  school  and  the  other  from  the  first 
grammar  and  high  schools,  but  from  the  last  school  only  the  younger 
boys  are  taken.  The  ages  of  the  boys  in  these  classes  range  from  eleven 
to  fifteen  years.    The  daily  performance  of  each  boy  is  marked  as  it 
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wootd  be  in  any  other  branch  of  instraction.  Entrance  into  these  classes 
is  wholly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  While  the  boys  are  in 
the  workshop  the  girls  of  the  same  class  are  engaged  in  sewing. 

Moliney  lU, — In  this  town,  containing  a  population  of  7,800,  no  pro- 
vision for  special  instruction  in  shop  work  was  made,  the  principal  feat- 
are  of  the  plan  of  industrial  education  here  on  trial  consisting  of  an 
exhibit  of  pupils'  drawings  and  mechanical  productions.  The  exhibi- 
tion took  place  in  the  rink,  March  29, 1884. 

Suspended  from  wires  or  spread  upon  tables  were  upward  of  three 
hundred  articles  of  £ftncy  work  of  all  descriptions,  combining  the  orna- 
mental and  the  usefid  in  varying  proportions:  fifty  or  more  examples 
of  plain  sewing;  on  a  table  by  itself,  60  loaves  of  brea^,  with  cakes 
and  pies.  This  was  the  work  of  the  girls,  principally.  The  boys'con- 
tributed  31  toys,  30  models,  27  examples  of  wood  carving,  and  60  arti- 
cles of  every  day  usefulness.  These  together  make  a  total  of  over  600 
articles  for  home  use  and  ornament,  and  mainly  the  work  of  youngsters 
from  six  to  fourteen,  the  number  above  that  age  being  quite  small.  In 
addition  to  the  large  showing  of  industrial  work,  there  were  exhibited 
on  the  wall  in  groups  a  large  number  of  pencil  drawings,  each  group 
being  arranged  about  the  large  pattern  set  by  the  teacher. 

Nearly  fifty  prizes  were  awarded,  ranging  from  one  dollar  to  five,  and 
twenty-three  honorable  mentions. 

The  Bcheme^  for  the  coming  exhibition  is  given  as  follows : ' 

Clafls  A :  Models  of  maohines,  implements,  or  other  mechanical  contrivances. 

Class  B :  Articles,  other  than  models,  the  yalue  of  which  shall  depend  npon  their 
atiUty. 

Class  C  :  Articles  the  chief  valne  of  which  shall  depend  npon  the  artistic  skill  dis- 
played in  their  production. 

Class  D :  Drawing  (open  to  pupils  of  all  ages) :  (1)  Freehand  copy,  without  meas- 
QKments,  of  an  outline  drawing  placed  hefore  the  pupil ;  (2)  original  design  in  black 
•od  white  for  waU  pai>er,  carpet,  oil  cloth,  centre  piece,  or  border,  d:;c.,  the  conven- 
tionalized unit  or  units  to  be  furnished  pupils. 

Class  £ :  Special  prizes  (open  to  pnpils  of  all  ages) :  (1)  Wood  carving ;  (2)  loaf 
•f  bread ;  (3)  plain  hand  sewing. 

Class  F :  Individual  art  prizes:  (1)  For  best  painting  or  crayon  drawing ;  (2)  for 
best  design  for  frieze,  in  colors ;  (3)  for  best  design  for  centrepiece,  in  colors. 

jSTeiT  Savenj  Cofm. — ^An  industrial  exhibition  similar  to  that  at  Moline, 
above  described,  was  held  in  New  Haven,  at  the  Skinner  School,  April 
21, 1884,  consisting  of  articles  of  wood  and  iron  by  the  boys,  for  use  and 
oniament,  and  plain  and  ornamental  needle  work  in  great  variety  by  the 
girls,  and  also  articles  of  cookery:  bread,  cake,  pies,  cookies,  and  pud- 
dings. Among  the  articles  produced  by  the  boys  were  boxes,  a  book- 
case, a  wheelbarrow,  towel  racks,  scouring  boards,  ipecimens  of  mortis- 
ing, single  and  dovetail  joints,  &c.,  and  one  boy,  whose  inclination  was 
for  iron  work,  displayed  a  small  engine  of  his  own  work,  complete.  The 
articles  of  needlework  exhibited  by  the  girls  comprised  dresses,  skirts, 
apponSy  qnilts,  towels,  tidies,  worsted  afghans,  mats,  rugs,  and  mantel 

*  For  the  scheme  in  detail,  see  Appendix  D. 
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lambreqain.  The  principal  contribators  in  aid  of  this  industrial  experi- 
ment were  Mr.  E.  M.  Beed,  General  Grecl^,  Mr.  H.  P.  Hnbbard,  Pro- 
fessor Brewer,  Mr.  Bichard  S.  Fellows,  Judge  Bobinson,  and  Mr.  Sutton. 
In  addition  to  this  exhibition  an  experiment  in  manual  training  of  the 
Gloucester  type  was  made,  and  is  thus  referred  to  by  Superintendent 
S.  T,  Duttou  in  his  report  for  1884 : 

Id  each  of  the  D wight  and  Skinner  Schools  a  large  basement  room  was  fitted  up 
with  benches  and  supplied  with  tools  sufficient  for  a  dozen  boys  to  work  at  once. 
Each  boy  attended  twice  i>er  week  for  an  hour.  At  the  Dwnght  School  sixty  difrerent 
boys,  selected  for  superior  scholarship,  received  training,  and  at  Skinner  about  thirty 
were  thus  fortunate.  Messrs.  Judd  and  Loper,  the  respective  janitors  of  these  schools, 
gave  the  needed  instruction  and  did  much  to  make  the  enterprise  a  success  by  their 
interest  and  zeal.  A  thorough  course  in  plain  carpentry  was  given  and  many  useful 
and  ornamental  articles  were  manufactured. 

The  superintendent,  discarding  all  idea  of  teaching  trades  in  school, 
states  as  follows  regarding  the  disciplinary  result  of  the  experiment: 

The  principals  of  both  schools  are  emphatic  in  saying  that  the  effect  was  salutary 
both  upon  the  mental  life  and  manly  bearing  of  the  pupils.  Several  parencs  testify 
to  the  same  result  and  are,  without  exception,  anxious  to  have  such  training  contin- 
ued. It  is  said  that  those  receiving  the  training,  being  the  older  and  more  influential 
boys  of  the  school,  exhibited  a  positive  interest  in  their  daily  work  and  a  propriety  of 
conduct  which  was  helpful  in  elevating  the  standard  of  tone  in  the  whole  school. 

In  view  of  this  result,  taken  in  connection  ^nth  the  practical  utility  of 
the  focility  acquired  in  the  use  of  tools  and  considering  that  this  form 
of  education  is  in  the  stage  of  experiment,  he  suggested  the  propriety 
of  providing  for  a  still  broader  application  of  the  plan  and  recom- 
mended therefor  the  following  scheme,  which  was  adopted  : 

To  let  a  group  of  twelve  or  fifteen  boys  from  each  of  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
city  spend  one  afternoon  a  week  in  the  manual  training  school.  The  room  and  ap- 
]>ointments  at  the  Dwight  and  Skinner  schools  are  ample  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
plan  would  simply  require  that  the  boys  from  other  schools  should  travel  the  longer 
distance  once  each  week.  The  groups  from  the  several  Hchools  would  of  course  be 
assigned  to  the  school  nearest  their  own.  It  could  not  be  asked  or  expect-ed  that  the 
instruction  could  be  given  for  so  small  compensation  as  last  year.  The  Janitors  should 
receive  from  $200  to  $300  each  in  onler  to  enable  them  to  employ  extra  assistance,  which 
they  would  be  obliged  to  do.  An  allowance  of  $100  should  be  made  for  each  school 
for  lumber  and  tools,  so  that  at  the  outside  |800  would  cover  all  expense  and  fairly 
compensate  the  instructors.  The  legal  difficulty,  which  has  hitherto  been  a  conven- 
ient bar  to  such  a  project,  has  fortunately  been  remoyed.  The  statute  which  desig- 
nated the  studies  t/O  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  this  Stat-e  was,  at  the  last 
session  of  the  leg^lature,  so  amended,  at  the  instance  of  Hon.  J.  D.  Plunkett,  as  to 
include  "manual  arts." 

The  superintendent  writes,  under  date  of  November  8, 1884,  that  there 
are  six  classes  of  boys  working  two  hours  per  week  with  carpenters' 
tools  on  the  plan  above  outlined. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  these  are  the  only  experi- 
ments in  this  direction  that  have  been  made  in  connection  with  our  city 
elementary  public  schools. 

It  is  evident  that  these  four  experiments,  leaving  out  Moline^  are  ea- 
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sentially  the  same  in  object,  plan,  and  results.  The  experiment  is  in 
sabstanoe  an  addition  to  the  usnal  carricnium  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion of  shop  work  of  a  clean  and  pleasant  variety  bat  requiring  consid- 
erable mnscalar  force,  as  a  means,  not  of  apprenticeship  to  a  trade,  but 
as  a  disciplinary'  instnimeDtality,  to  promote  the  harmonious  training 
and  development  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  faculties;  that  is, 
a  gymnastic,  an  element  of  general  education. 

The  instruction  is  given  in  school  time,  but  attendance  on  the  classes 
18  voluntary.  The  work  is  carpentry  apj)lied  to  the  manipulations  of 
pine  boards,  the  instruction  being  given  by  special  teachers.  Only  the 
older  papils  are  admitted  to  the  class.  The  pupils  are  uniformly  inter- 
ested in  the  work,  and  they  acquire  considerable  facility  in  using  the 
more  common  carpenters'  tools. 

The  Toumefort  Street  School^  Paris. — The  idea  of  connecting  the  work- 
shop with  the  elementary  public  school  is  not  a  new  one;  its  pros  and  cons 
▼ere  ably  discussed  in  France  a  century  ago  and  some  attempts  were 
made  to  put  it  in  practice,  though  with  no  permanent  result.  Recently 
the  experiment  has  been  renewed  in  Europe  under  more  fa  voidable  aus- 
pices. Tlie  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  shop  in  the  elementary 
school  ill  Europe,  and  the  one  which  for  several  years  past  has  been  most 
frequently  referred  to  as  evidence  of  the  desirableness  and  practica- 
bility of  this  plan  of  industrial  education,  is  that  of  the  Toumefort  street 
Khool,  Paris.  As  the  notices  of  this  school  which  have  appeared  in  our 
poblicatioiis  have  been,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  loose,  inaccurate,  and 
incomplete,  it  seems  desirable  to  state  its  plan  here  somewhat  fully. 

This  is  an  elementary  public  school  for  boys,  comprising  the  grades 
which  we  denominate  primary  and  grammar,  the  pupils  being  expected 
to  complete  their  course  at  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  In  1878  I  vis- 
ited this  school  in  company  with  the  excellent  M.  Salicis,  a  professor  in 
tiie  Polytechnic  School,  who  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  scheme  and 
who  has  published  a  vivacious  and  interesting  little  book^  giving  a  full 
aoooant  of  its  plan  and  object,  with  an  expression  of  his  views  as  to 
Uie  needs  of  such  instruction  in  France. 

The  hand  work  element  or  apprenticeship  was  introduced  into  it  in 
1873.  For  the  purpose  of  this  new  instructioti  the  school  was  provided 
with  four  additional  rooms,  one*  for  modelling  and  carving,  one  for  in- 
struction in  what  is  called  technology,  one  for^ood  work  (furnished  with 
benches  and  a  lathe),  and  one  for  iron  work  (furnished  with  vises  and  a 
forge).  The  technology  room  is  in  reality  a  class  room  combined  with  a 
museum  of  raw  materials,  typical  specimens  of  work  representing  the 
general  processes  of  the  trades  already  alluded  to,  and  a  variety  of  tools. 
Here  oral  lessons  on  these  matters  are  given  to  the  mechanical  classes 
by  the  intuitive  method.    Boys  are  not  admitted  to  the  mechanical  de- 


'  I/^naeignement  primaire  et  rapprentiisage.    Par  G.  Salicis.    Paris,  1878. 
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partment  under  eleven  years  of  age.  The  course  is  three  years.  In  the 
first  year  all  the  members  of  the  class  pursue  the  same  course  of  manual 
exercises.    Afteswards  some  optional  specialization  is  allowed. 

The  circumstances  of  this  school  have  been  so  peculiarily  favorable 
that  its  ]>lans,  management,  and  results  may  be  fairly  assumed  to  be 
the  best  siny  where  attainable  at  the  present  time.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  render  the  treatmeut  of  this  topic  sufficiently  complete  for  the  object 
in  view,  the  course  of  instruction,  translated  trom  M.  Salicis'  book,  is 
here  quoted : 

(1)  Continuutioii  of  tlie  actual  school  instruction  modified;  maintenance  of  the  ex- 
aminations! which,  by  the  saHsfecity  give  the  right  to  the  certificate  of  elementary 
studies  [or,  as  \ro  say,  diploma  of  graduation  frotu  the  elementary  school].  (2) 
Study  and  handling  of  raw  material.  (3)  Drawing  from  relief,  mo<lelling,  mould- 
ing; carving  of  soft  stone,  of  marble,  and  of  wood;  drawing  with  pencil  and  brush 
(graphique  et  lavis).  (4)  Practice  with  general  processes  and  tools;  work  at  the 
bench,  at  the  forge,  at  the  lathe,  and  at  the  vise ;  first  specialization,  when  the  appren- 
ticeship is  established  in  view  of  a  particular  industry.  (5)  General  technological  in- 
struction and  specialization,  at  need,  of  a  part  of  this  instruction ;  book-keeping ;  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  geography ;  first  elements  of  economy.  (6)  Drawing  with 
rule  and  compass  of  an  object  made  or  a  simple  machine ;  reducing  of  a  sketch  to  a 
given  scale ;  sketch  or  freehand  drawing  in  Just  proportion ;  reciprocally,  eiecation 
after  a  drawing  made  to  a  given  scale,  or  after  a  sketch  with  proportions  indicated. 
(7)  In  veution ;  drawing,  execution  of  simple  projects.  (8)  Morality :  Duties  of  men  — 
The  child,  the  man  who  lives  by  his  labor,  the  man  of  means,  the  man  in  relation  to 
his  fellow  beings,  the  head  of  the  family,  the  citizen,  the  country.  (9)  Habits :  Order 
in  iierson,  order  in  respect  to  tools,  order  in  work,  order  in  the  shop,  order  in  states 
ments,  order  in  the  mind,  and,  consequently,  in  the  conduct. 

The  school  sessions  are  held  every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sunday, 
beginning  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ending  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  with  a  short  recess  both  forenoon  and  afternoon,  at  11  and  3, 
a  slight  luncheon  at  4,  and  an  intermission  of  one  hour  from  12  to  1  (for 
dinner  and  recreation),  excepting  on  Thursdays,  when  the  regular  ses- 
sion is  only  from  2  to  4,  the  two  following  hours  being  either  free  or 
devoted  to  a  promenade  for  instruction.  It  thus  appears  that  the  regu- 
lar school  hours  amount  to  fifty-seven  per  week.  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  more  than  double  the  school  time  in  general  in  our  city 
schools. 

The  general  instruction  of  the  apprentice  classes  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  upper  grades  of  thp  other  schools,  with  the  addition  of  the  ele- 
ments of  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history,  and  of  the  history  of 
industry.  Twenty- four  hours  a  week  are  given  to  the  industrial  in- 
struction. This  school  did  not  fall  below  the  others  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  its  graduates.  Of  the  94  boys  who  completed  the  course 
during  the  first  five  years,  5  pursued  their  studies  in  high  schools, 
where  they  lield  a  good  rank;  16  engaged  in  the  industry  of  wood,  20 
in  the  industry  of  metals,  22  in  different  industries;  14  in  commerce,  as 
clerks  or  accountants ;  the  remaining  17  not  reported. 
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Of  the  success  of  the  gradaates,  the  able  director  of  the  school,  M. 
Laobier,  says : 

Oar  apprenticeB,  beiDg  iuiinedintely  useful  in  tbo  shop,  are  less  employt^d  to  run  of 
emuids,  better  paid,  more  permanent.  I  could  cite  lads  of  fifteen  years  who  are  re- 
ceiving two  and  a  half  francs  and  two  and  three-fourths  francs  \yeT  day  and  wha 
have  not  more  than  six  months  to  serve  before  receiving  pay  as  workmen. 

The  late  director  of  the  public  schools  of  Paris,  M.  Gr^ard,  an  au- 
thority of  the  first  order,  thus  sums  up  his  judgment  of  this  remark- 
able experiment : 

In  our  opinion  it  would  not  be  without  peril  to  the  very  foundation  of  national  edu- 
cation to  restrict  the  measure  of  time  allotted  elementary  stmlies  properly  so  called. 
If,  at  the  school  in  Toumefort  street,  one  has  been  able  to  give  four  hours  a  day  to- 
hand  work  without  inflicting  any  sensible  damage  on  the  general  education,  the  result 
is  due  to  tht)  special  qualifications  of  a  devoted  master,  who  has  put  his  wbole  heart 
into  the  exi>eriuient  with  an  61ite  of  pupils,  a  condition  doubly  exceptional,  upoi> 
which  it  would  bo  rash  always  to  count.  But  out  of  the  hours  of  the  regular  classes, 
children,  boys  especially  (who  are  not  occupied  like  girls  in  the  details  of  domestic 
life),  have  leisure  which  is  often  an  embarrassment  to  their  families  and  which  more 
often  they  do  not  employ  for  good.  It  is  this  leisure  which  it  would  suffice  to  permit- 
to  manual  labor.  ^ 

This  school  appeared  to  me  to  be  admirably  organized  and  managed 
in  all  respects,  but  my  visit  left  on  my  mind  one  impression  which  has* 
had  no  little  influence  in  preventing  me  from  recommending  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan,  namely,  the  evident  inadequacy  of  most  of  the  boys- 
in  point  of  ]>hysical  force  to  the  prescribed  work.  What  can  the  aver- 
age boy  of  eleven  or  twelve,  or  even  thirteen,  do  with  the  jack  plane^ 
die  hand  lathe,  the  forging  hammer,  and  the  filet  It  would  be  wiser^ 
in  our  judgment,  to  postpone  these  exercises  as  a  rule  until  boys  are 
fourteen  years  of  age,  or  thereabouts. 

M.  Salicis  has  made  no  pretence  of  justifying  the  hand  work  of  three- 
years  in  this  school  as  a  necessary  means  of  intellectual  development: 
in  elementary  education.  The  merit  he  claims  for  it  consists  in  its: 
value  as  a  preliminary  apprenticeship  in  preparation  for  the  apprentice- 
ship of  the  shop. 

The  fact  that  this  school,  which  is  so  well  known,  still  remains,  after 
eleven  years  of  existence,  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  not  only  in  France 
but  elsewhere,  affords  strong  proof  that  the  plan  does  not  find  favor 
with  educational  authorities.  The  best  pedagogical  opinion  is  every- 
where opposed  to  the  annexing  of  the  shop  to  the  elementary  school  as 
a  means  of  training  boys  as  apprentices  to  a  trade  or  trades.  If  it  is 
admitted,  as  we  thijik  it  must  be,  that  the  training  of  boys  in  handi- 
craft as  a  branch  of  industrial  education  should  be  postponed  till  after 
the  first  stage  of  general  education,  which  is  called  primary  or  element- 
ary  education,  the  question  arises.  What  is  the  most  practicable  things 

*  Translated  fh>m  Mteoire  sur  Tenseignement  primaire  k  Paris  et  dans  le  d6parte- 
znent  de  la  Seine  de  1867  k  1877. 
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to  be  done  in  the  way  of  mechanical  training  for  boys  who  desire  it^ 
after  completing  the  common  school  coarse  Y 

The  manual  training  school  in  connection  with  the  Washington  Univer 
9ityj  St.  Louis. — It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  manual  training  school 
established  in  connection  with  the  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
affords  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  handicraft  as  a  branch  of  public 
instruction.  The  plan  of  the  St.  Louis  school  is  original.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  non-classical  high  school,  with  fully  equipped  shops  annexed  foi 
work  in  wood  and  iron.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  fourteen 
years  old  and  pass  an  examination  about  equivalent  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  second  class  (next  to  the  highest)  in  a  grammar  school. 
The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years.  The  daily  session  begins 
at  9  A.  M.  and  closes  at  3.20  p.  M.,  ample  allowance  being  made  foi 
luncheon.  Each  pupil  has  three  recitations  a  day,  one  hour  of  draw- 
ing, and  two  hours  of  shop  practice.  Hand  work  is  divided  into  foni 
departments,  namely:  carpentry,  wood  turning,  forging,  and  machine 
shop  work.  ^^All  the  shop  work  is  disciplinary;"  <^ special  trades 
are  not  taught,  nor  are  articles  manufactured  for  sale.'*  It  is  claimed 
that,  without  teaching  any  one  trade,  the  essential  mechanical  princi- 
ples of  all  are  taught.  The  school  was  opened  September,  1880,  and 
in  June,  1883,  the  first  class  of  29  young  men  was  graduated.  The  en- 
rolment in  January,  1884,  was  196.  The  school  can  accommodate  a 
maximum  of  240  pupils.  As  a  rule,  each  shop  room  has  uniform  ac- 
commodations for  a  class  of  20  pupils,  and  three  such  classes  can  be 
taught  daily  in  each  of  these  rooms.  This  school  <' proposes,  by  length- 
ening the  usual  school  day  a  full  hour  and  by  abridging  somewhat  the 
number  of  daily  recitations,  to  find  time  for  drawing  and  tool  work, 
and  thus  to  secure  a  more  liberal  intellectual  and  physical  develop- 
ment— a  more  symmetrical  education.  It  is  believed  that,  to  all  stu- 
dents, without  regard  to  plans  for  the  future,  the  value  of  the  training 
which  can  be  got  in  shop  work,  spending  only  eight  or  ten  hours  per 
week,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  justify  the  expense  of  materials,  tools, 
and  teachers." 

'*One  great  object  of  the  school  is  to  foster  a  higher  appreciation  of 
the  value  and  dignity  of  intelligent  labor  and  the  worth  and  respecta- 
bility of  laboring  men." 

"  In  a  manual  training  school  tool  work  never  descends  into  drudgery. 
The  tasks  are  not  long,  nor  are  they  unnecessarily  repeated.  Whatevei 
may  be  the  social  standing  or  influence  of  the  fathers,  the  sons  go  to- 
gether to  the  same  work  and  are  tested  physically,. as  well  as  intellect- 
ually, by  the  same  staudards." 

*•  The  grand  result  will  be  an  increasing  interest  in  manufacturing 
pursuits,  more  intelligent  mechanics,  more  successful  manufacturers, 
better  lawyers,  more  skilful  physicians,  and  more  useful  citizens." 

From  the  above  statements  of  the  managers  the  scope  and  objects  of 
the  school  are  apparent.  It  is  general  in  its  objects,  and  not  special. 
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ft  does  not  profess  to  bo  an  apprentice  school,  nor  an  indnstrial  school 
in  any  sense  whatever ;  it  does  not  offer  itself  as  the  best  school  in  which 
CO  form  the  handicraftsman,  or  the  HnperinteDdent,  or  the  engineer,  or 
give  preparation  for  college;  bat  it  is  offered  as  the  best  school  for  the 
boy  above  fourteen  years  of  age  whose  career  is  yet  undetermined  by 
bis  own  choice  or  the  choice  of  his  parents.  Perhaps  it  will  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  it  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  uou- classical  high 
school,  which  has  its  type  in  a  German  Bealschule  and  in  the  Boston 
English  high  school. 

This  interesting  and  novel  school  seems  to  be  meeting  a  want  and 
doing  a  good  service.  It  would  not  be  strange  that  a  single  school  of 
SQch  a  character  should  find  sufiicieot  patronage  and  favor  for  its  lib- 
eral support  in  any  one  of  our  large  centres  of  population,  especially  in 
oDe  where  there  does  not  exist  a  well  organized  and  equipped  Realschule 
or Qonclassif^l  high  school.  It  may  be  easily  admitted  that  such  a 
school  has  its  utility  and  its  function  and  is  to  be  welcomed  into  the 
ever  increasing  family  of  educational  institutions,  without  admitting 
that  it  ought  to  take  the  place  of  the  non-classical  high  school  with- 
out annexed  shops.  We  make  progress  in  education  mostly  by  means 
of  specialization.  To  meet  the  new  educational  wants  of  an  advanc- 
ing ci^nlization  new  types  of  institutions  are  created.  This  new  type 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  step  of  progress,  not,  however,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  what  has  existed,  but  as  an  additional  instrumentality  to 
meet  the  wants  of  individuals  uot  previously  so  well  provided  for. 

We  say,  therefore,  and  we  say  it  emphatically,  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  a  city  to  set  up  a  school  on  the  St.  Louis  pattern  thinking 
thereby  to  establish  an  industrial  school.  If  such  a  school  is  to  be  es- 
tablished, it  should  be  established  for  what  it  is,  and  not  for  what  it  is 
not.  It  should  be  established  as  a  particular  kind  of  a  high  school  for 
general  education,  and  we  should  say  fuf  ther  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take, both  in  respect  to  economy  and  utility,  for  a  city  to  establish  such 
a  school  in  preference  to  a  Realschule,  its  proper  place  being  that  of 
supplement  to  the  latter. 

Manual  Training  School  in  Chicago,— A  duplicate  of  the  St.  Louis 
school  has  recently  been  established  in  Chicago  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Commercial  Club  of  that  city,  by  the  members  of  which  the  sum  of 
tlOO,0<K)  was  contributed  for  this  purpose.  The  corner  stone  of  the  large 
aud  commodious  building  which  has  been  erected  for  its  accommodation, 
on  the  comer  of  Michigan  avenue  and  Twelfth  street,  was  laid  Septem- 
ber 24,  1883.  The  school  was  opened  early  in  1884.  Although  this 
school  seems  to  be  identical  in  character  with  that  of  the  St.  Louis 
school,  its  founders  have,  apparently  with  intention,  stated  its  object  in 
different  language,  as  if  to  indicate  their  purpose  to  be  the  founding  of 
an  institution  industrial  in  character  rather  than  general.  Accordingly, 
they  say  in  the  act  of  incorporation  its  object  shall  be  as  follows:  "In- 
struction and  practice  in  the  use  of  tools,  with  such  instruction  as  may 
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be  deemed  necessary  iD  mathematics,  drawing,  and  the  English  branches 
of  a  high  Kchool  course."  Here  the  "tool  instruction '^  is  put  in  the 
foreground  as  the  object  of  the  school,  while  other  branches  of  instruo- 
tion  are  added  as  merely'  auxiliary  and  subsidiary.  The  St.  Louis 
scheme,  on  the  other  hand,  puts  the  high  school  studies  in  the  fore- 
ground, while  hand  work  is  made  supplementary.  But  the  Chicago 
school  does  not  profess  to  teach  trades  any  more  than  that  of  St.  Louis. 
The  circular  announcing  its  opening  says : 

The  schoo]  does  not  teach  trades.  Its  aim  is  more  comprehensive :  it  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  many  trades,  and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  the  valne  of  intellectual  disci- 
pline. 

It  is  easier  to  admit  that  such  a  school,  by  its  course  of  practical  stud- 
ies in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  lays  the  foundation  of  an 
industrial  education  than  that  its  workshop  instruction  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  many  trades. 

Baltimore  Manual  Training  ScliooL — Baltimore  is  the  first  municipal- 
ity to  establish  a  manual  training  school  as  an  integral  part  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  The  Baltimore  school  was  established  October  20, 
1883,  and  opened  in  March,  1884.  In  organization  and  equipment  it 
belongs  to  the  St.  Louis  type.  Its  aims  and  puri)ose8  as  set  forth 
in  its  prospectus  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Chicago  school.  Al- 
though this  school  does  not  profess  to  **  teach  trades,"  it  claims  to  '*  lay 
the  foundation  for  many  trades."  It  seems  to  be  the  design  of  it«  man- 
agers to  make  it  more  of  a  technical  school  than  its  prototype  in  St. 
Louis  ;  but  it  cannot  be  described  either  as  a  workshop  in  the  school 
or  a  school  in  the  workshop,  as  it  divides  the  time  "  equally  between 
manual  and  mental  exercises."  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at 
least  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  intellectual  qualifications  required 
are  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  graduates  of  a  grammar  school. 
The  fee  for  the  use  of  books,  stationery,  tools,  and  material  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  $1  per  quarter  for  each  resident  pupil,  the  fee  for  non-res- 
idents being  $12.50.  The  principal  is  Dr.  Eichard  Grady,  whose  salary 
is  $1,800.  The  manager  of  the  mechanical  department  has  a  salary  of 
$1,000. 

The  principal  says : 

InteHectually,  our  school  stands  side  hy  side  with  the  City  College,  from  which  it 
differs  particularly  in  affording  scientific  instruction  and  actual  practice  in  the  care 
and  use  of  tools. 

A  model  apprentice  school. — A  manual  training  school  is  one  thing  and 
an  apprentice  school  quite  another.  As  yet  we  have,  it  is  believed,  no 
genuine  example  of  an  apprentice  school,  ])ublic  or  private,  in  this  coun- 
try. What  is  an  apprentice  school  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  school 
for  general  education.  It  is  not  a  school  for  a  boy  who  is  yet  undecided 
whether  he  is  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  handicraft  or  by  a  commercial 
occupation.  Its  purpose  is  specific;  its  object  is  to  teach  one  or  more 
trades,  not  in  full,  not  so  as  to  dispense  wholly  with  further  shop  ap- 
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prenticeship,  bat  to  make  a  real  beginning  of  actaal  apprenticeship  and 
carry  it  forward  as  far  as  practicable  in  a  school.  The  shop  work  of 
the  apprentice  school  is  accompanied  by  soch  instruction  iu  different 
braDches  of  education  as  the  apprentice  ought  to  have  if  he  were  in  a 
shop  instead  of  a  school.  In  an  apprentice  school  the  shop  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing;  the  school  instruction  is  supplementary  and  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  trade  or  trades  taught  iu  the  shop  ;  that  is,  a  school  is 
pat  into  the  shop.  Briefly  stated,  the  object  of  the  appreutiee  school 
is  to  fiym  the  skilled  workman.  Accordingly,  the  hours  of  the  ap- 
prentice school  and  the  holidays  should,  coiucide  with  the  hours  and 
bolidays  of  the  journeyman  mechanic.  The  apprentice's  hardening  to 
work  should  be  begun  at  once.  He  is  traiued  to  eudiire  drudgery  with 
patience.  The  manual  training  school  has  been  described  as  a  school 
for  iostruction  and  not  construction.  A  genuine  apprentice  school  is  a 
i»chool  not  only  for  instruction,  but  also  for  construction.  It  teaches  the 
use  of  tools,  both  abstractly  and  concretely ;  it  does  not  stop,  like  the 
St.  Louis  school  and  the  school  of  mechanic  arts  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  in  Boston,  with  the  abstraction  of  wood  and 
iron  work,  but  includes  in  its  course  the  design  and  execution  of  per- 
fected projects.  But  here  the  technical  education  succeeds  the  general 
education,  instead  of  accompanying  it. 

How  far  trades  should  be  taught  at  the  public  expense  is  an  open 
question.  This  question  every  community  must  decide  for  itself.  But 
public  sentiment  seems  to  be  increasingly  in  favor  of  making  a  begin- 
ning in  the  Way  of  supplying  industrial  education  at  the  public  expense; 
and  in  the  light  of  foreign  experience  it  would  seem  to  be  advisable  that 
every  city  of  the  first  class,  and  perhaps  of  the  second  class,  should  set 
up  at  least  one  apprentice  school.  In  looking  for  a  model  school  of 
this  class  for  imitation  in  all  essential  features,  though  perhaps  not  in 
every  minute  detail,  we  must,  in  my  judgment,  go  to  Paris.  The  mu- 
nicipal apprentice  school  of  that  city,  on  the  boulevard  de  la  Villette, 
which  was  opened  in  December,  1872,  was  clearly  the  best  of  its  kind 
in  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  Universal  Exposition  in  1878,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  does  not  hold  the  same  rank  now.  This 
school  was  not  established  in  a  haphazard  manner,  but  on  a  plan  thor- 
oughly matured  by  Director  Gr^ard,  after  a  profound  and  exhaustive 
study  of  the  subject,  the  results  of  which  he  embodied  in  a  remarkable 
memoir  published  in  1872  and  embraced  in  the  French  exhibition  of 
education  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  in  the  following  year.  The  excel- 
lence and  representative  character  of  this  school  seem  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  it  somewhat  in  detail  desirable. 

The  school  receives  apprentices  for  the  working  of  metals  and  of  wood.  Its  object 
is  to  form  workmen  intelligent  and  skilfnl  in  all  the  parts  of  their  trade.  '  The  dura- 
tion of  the  apprenticeship  is  tkree  years.  The  apprentices  are  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions or  yearsy  determined  by  the  degree  of  apprenticeship. 

The  day  comprises  six  honrs  in  the  shop  for  the  first  two  sections,  eight  hours  for 
the  third;  Are  hours  in  the  school  for  the  first  two,  three  honrs  for  the  third. 
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The  pupils  are  not  boarded  in  the  eetablisbment. 

The  instmotion  Ib  gratnitons  and  the  pnpils  are  fnrnished  gratuitously  with  all  the 
materialB  of  study  and  work. 

No  pupil  is  admitted  before  thirteen  years  of  age  nor  after  sixteen  years. 

Candidates  are  received  only  upon  the  presentation  of  certificates  of  graduation  in 
the  elementary  school  or  uft<;r  an  equivalent  examination. 

The  pupils  remain  within  the  walls  of  the  establishment  from  7  in  the  morning 
until  7  in  the  evening,  one  hour,  from  11  to  12,  aud  a  half  hour,  from  2.30  to  3,  being 
aUowed  for  dinner  and  luncheon  aud  recreation.  These  hours  are  the  same  for  every 
day  in  the  week;  except  Sunday,  and  for  all  the  seasons. 

The  instruction  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  shop  instruction  and  schoc^ instruc- 
tion, the  latter  being  mostly  technical  in  character.  The  shop  instruction  is,  first,  that 
of  preparation,  and,  secondly,  that  of  execution.  In  the  preparatory  course  of  the  first 
year  each  pupil  in  rotation  passes  through  the  shops  of  wood  and  iion,  performing  a 
succession  of  elementary  exercises.  In  this  preparatory  course  each  pupil  in  the 
class  has  charge  of  the  engine  for  a  certain  number  of  days.  The  work  of  execution 
begins  with  the  second  year,  when  the  choice  of  a  speciality  is  permitted.  Besides 
the  shop  for  working  wood  and  iron  there  is  a  department  of  precision,  into  which 
pupils  of  exceptional  talent  are  admitted. 

Instmotion  and  construction  are  combined ;  the  constructions  are  sold,  but  they  are 
not  made  for  sale ;  they  are  made  solely  for  instmotion,  and  only  such  constructions 
are  made  as  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  best  training  of  the  apprentices. 

As  the  program  of  the  school  iDstmction  is  believed  to  be  of  special 
interest  in  this  connection,  it  is  introduced  here  in  full. 

Drench  language. —  Grammar,  orthography^  — Completion  of  grammar,  exercises  in 
oomposition — Reports  of  visits  to  shops  and  factories. 

Englieh  language, —  Reading  and  writing,  elements  of  grammar,  exercises  on  the 
blackboard — Grammar  (syntax),  translations  and  themes,  conversation. 

Maikematics. —  Arithmetic,  plane  geometry,  measuring  of  sui^aces — Completion  of 
arithmetic,  geometry  in  space,  volumes — Descriptive  geometry,  applications. 

Chemietry. —  Elements  of  general  chemistry — Industrial  chemistry,  applications. 

Phyeioe, —  Elements  of  physics,  general  properties  of  bodies  —  Industrial  physios, 
applications  —  The  completion  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

Mechanics. —  Study  of  simple  tools  and  of  the  elementary  organs  of  machines — Ele- 
ments of  mechanics,  simple  machines  —  Steam  engines,  machine  tools. 

Technology. —  None — Lessons  on  materials,  their  production,  their  uses — The  fore- 
going completed ;  resistance  of  materials. 

Hietory. —  The  rudiments  of  general  history  —  The  history  of  industry — None. 

Geography. —  Elements  of  general  geography,  geography  of  Europe  and  of  France  — 
Industrial  geography  —  None. 

Drawing. —  Freehand  drawing,  elements  of  graphic  drawing — Geometric  and  in- 
dustrial drawing — Drawing  of  tools  and  machines. 

Law. —  None  first  year — None  second  year — Elements  of  law  relating  to  common 
life. 

All  the  courses  of  the  school  are  obligatory  for  all  the  pupils,  the 
maximum  number  of  whom  is  150. 

The  buildings  consist  of  four  structures  bounding  the  four  sides  of  a 
spacious  square  interior  court,  namely,  one  for  work  in  iron,  one  for 
work  in  wood,  one  for  the  school  rooms,  drawing  rooms,  laboratories, 

^  The  dash  divides  the  requirements  of  the  different  years. 
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and  the  pr6aa  coiivert,  or  large  ball  for  wardrobe,  lunchiDg,  rei>ose,  &c.^ 
Id  common  for  the  pupils,  and  one  for  the  admiuistration  and  miscel- 
laneons  pnrposes.  Experience  has  proved  that  in  this  school  the  regime 
of  mannal  labor,  broken  by  intervals  of  rest  taken  in  the  oi)en  air  and 
alternating  with  study,  contributes  alike  to  the  ])hysical  force  and  to  the 
iDtelligence  and  character  of  the  pupils,  among  whom  for  five  years  in 
snecessiou  there  was  not  a  single  death.  This  school  has  been  eminently 
successfal ;  its  pupils  are  in  demand  at  good  wages.  After  it  had  been 
folly  tested  by  some  eight  or  ten  years  of  experience,  it  was  decided  to 
establish  several  more  of  the  same  type,  adapting  the  trades  taught,  so 
far  as  practicable,  to  the  prevailing  industries  of  the  quarters  of  the 
city  in  which  they  were  respectively  located.  It  seems  very  desirable 
that  a  model  school  of  this  class  should  be  established  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  either  at  public  or  private  expense. 

The  New  York  apprentice  school. — ^Though  we  have  in  this  country  no 
apprentice  school  of  the  class  of  the  Paris  school  above  described,  we  are 
able  to  record  that  at  length  we  have  one  genuine  apprentice  school, 
very  remarkable  and  original  in  character  and  located  precisely  in  the 
community  where  it  can  do  the  most  good.  I  refer  to  the  apprentice 
school  for  teaching  the  most  important  of  the  building  trades  which 
was  established  in  New  York  by  Mr.  Bichard  T.  Auchmuty,  an  eminent 
baUding  contractor. 

This  school  is  believed  to  be  unique  both  in  the  kind  of  trades  taught 
and  in  the  regimen,  though  in  its  scope  and  aim  it  is  similar  to  the 
Paris  school.  This  school,  or  group  of  schools,  does  not  profess  to  turn 
out  thorough  workmen,  but  to  give  a  boy  enough  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertness  at  a  trade  to  enable  him  to  make  himself  useful  in  a  shop  and 
by  constant  work  to  make  himself  perfect  by  practice.  The  trades 
taught  are  as  follows :  Masonry,  carpentry,  plumbing,  plastering  (in- 
cluding stucco  work),  painting  (including  fresco),  wood  turning,  wood- 
carving,  stone  cutting,  &c.  For  the  accommodation  of  these  schools,  Mr. 
Auchmuty  covered  a  whole  block,  measuring  200  by  125  feet«  with  one- 
story  structures,  well  lighted  and  warmed.  The  accommodations  are 
intended  for  three  hundred  apprentices.  Admission  to  these  schools  is 
not  limited  to  the  founder's  employes.  The  tuition  fee  is  $3  per  month. 
The  result  of  a  course  in  the  school  is  that  a  boy  gets  more  actual  instruc- 
tion and  handles  the  tools  more  than  he  would  do  if  a  regular  apprentice 
at  a  trade.  Last  spring  seventeen  of  the  youthful  pupils  who  had  been 
doing  mason's  work  got  situations  as  journeymen  at  $4  a  day  before  the 
end  of  summer.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  pupils  and  the  school  has 
been  in  all  respects  successful. 

WHAT  OUGHT  TO  BE    DONE    FOR   INDUSTRIAL  EDUOATION    BY    CITY 

SYSTEMS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  term  industrial  education  is  here  used  in  its  broadest  signification, 
as  comprising  all  the  technical  education  not  belonging  to  the  social  pro- 
fessions and  those  relating  to  the  fine  arts. 
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As  intimated  above,  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  technical 
"^education  is  to  make  ample  provision  for  a  broad,  liberal,  and  thoroagh 
general  education.  Mr.  Matheson,  the  English  commissioner  who  lately 
visited  this  country  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  our  technical  edu- 
'  cation,  attributes  our  remarkable  success  in  mechanical  and  manufact- 
ciring  industries  to  the  high  standard  which  we  have  maintained  in  our 
public  elementary  schools  and  to  the  general  diffusion  of  higher  educa- 
tion by  means  of  our  public  high  schools  and  other  institutions  for  sec- 
ondary instruction.  Plainly  he  could  not  attribute  it  to  the  number  and 
•excellence  of  our  industrial  or  trade  schools,  either  public  or  private, 
that  would  be  thought  by  any  one  to  come  within  the  range  of  a  mu- 
nicipal school  system,  for  such  schools  do  not  as  yet  exist  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  produce  any  appreciable  result.  And  here  a  word  of  cau- 
tion should  be  said  against  putting  too  much  confidence  in  the  current 
^statements  put  in  circulation  by  anonymous  coi respondents  and  super- 
£cial  and  irresponsible  observers,  to  the  eflfect  that  European  countries 
lare  dotted  all  over  at  the  crossroads  with  technical  schools  of  every 
kind.  Some  countries,  it  is  true,  are  in  advance  of  us  in  this  respect 
In  superior  polytechnic  schools,  carried  on  directly  by  the  central  gov- 
*ernments,  the  leading  foreign  countries  are  considerably  in  advance  of 
ms.  And,  indeed,  within  the  range  of  secondary  and  elementary  in- 
<lustrial  schools,  including  trade  schools,  there  is  a  considerable  number 
of  institutions  of  high  merit  well  deserving  our  study  and  imitation ; 
still,  the  truth  is  that,  on  the  whole,  within  this  range,  the  development 
and  dissemination  of  industrial  education  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  in  America.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  under- 
value and  lower  our  standard  of  general^  education  in  order  to  make 
room  for  trade  schools  on  the  authority  of  good  foreign  example. 

But  without  abating  our  zeal  or  contracting  our  scheme  of  provision 
for  general  education,  there  remains  much  to  be  done  by  our  city  school 
systems  in  providing  that  kind  of  instruction  and  training  which  fits 
{>ersons,  in  part  at  least,  for  some  particular  modes  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
tiood.  The  provisions  for  this  purpose  which  seem  desirable  in  the 
present  stage  of  pedagogical  experience  and  opinion  are  here  briefly 
enumerated: 

(1)  A  modification  of  the  curriculum  of  elementary  instruction  which 
-will  render  it  better,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  general  education,  but 
also  better  as  a  direct  preparation  for  many  industrial  pursuits.  This 
cnodification  consists,  in  brief,  in  throwing  overboard  a  considerable  mass 
of  the  useless  details  of  some  of  the  branches  now  taught,  in  applying  more 
practical  and  comprehensive  methods  of  teaching  all  the  subjects,  while 
:always  aiming  at  the  shortest  and  most  direct  means  of  communicating 
:and  enabling  the  pupils  jto  acquire  useful  knowledge,  and  at  the  same 
time  ignoring  processes  and  exercises  merely  for  the  sake  of  what  is 
called  symmetrical  development  of  the  mental  faculties;  thus  making 
room  for  drawing  (both  freehand  and  mechanical),  the  rudiments  of 
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book-keeping,  the  mdiments  of  practical  geometry,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  natural  history,  modelling  and  carving  for  boys,  needlework  for 
girls.  I  omit  the  workshop  for  boys,  becanse  I  think  that  up  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  the  above  studies,  in  connection  with  gymnastics,  wotild  be 
more  profitable  asa  preparation  for  apprenticeship,  and  I  think  boysought 
to  complete  their  elementary  education  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and,  if 
they  have  not,  the  more  reason  wby  they  should  not  then  divide  school 
work  with  shop  work. 

(2)  To  teach  girls,  in  all  grades  of  public  instruction,  sewing  and  cut- 
ting and  fitting,  and  besides,  special  schools  should  be  established  for 
instruction  in  the  advanced  branches  of  needlework,  cutting  and  fitting, 
and  perhaps  millinery. 

(3)  To  establish  everywhere,  in  small  cities  as  well  as  large,  thor- 
oughly  equipped  evening  industrial  drawing  schools. 

(4)  Evening  high  schools  should  be  widely  disseminated,  giving  in- 
struction in  more  or  less  technical  branches,  such  as  l>ook- keeping,  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  stenography,  practical  geometry,  drawing,  &c. 

(5)  Evening  schools  devoted  exclusively  to  technical  branches,  like 
those  in  France,  elsewhere  described. 

(6)  To  establish  in  the  larger  cities  one  or  more  apprentice  schools 
like  that  in  Paris,  on  the  boulevard  de  la  Yillette,  above  described. 

(7)  The  establishment  of  simple  manual  training  schools,  as  they  may 
be  demanded,  like  those  in  New  Haven,  Boston,  and  Peru,  111.,  already 
described,  for  boys  who  have  completed  their  elementary  studies  and 
for  boys  already  in  the  grammar  schools  who  wish  to  attend  them  out 
of  school  hours,  whether  in  the  evening  or  daytime. 

(8)  To  establish  in  the  larger  cities  manual  training  schools,  after  the 
pattern  of  the  St.  Louis  school  and  the  school  of  mechanics  connected 
with  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology. 

(9)  The  general  establishment  of  schools  of  practical  cookery  for 
girls,  after  the  pattern  of  those  which  have  been  so  successful  in  the 
city  of  London. 

SEWINO. 

Xo  girl  can  be  considered  properly  educated  who  cannot  sew.  If  the 
art  of  sewing  is  an  indispensable  element  of  a  girl's  education,  why 
should  it  not  be  placed  side  by  side  with  reading  and  writing  in  the 
common  school  course  of  study  Y  That  instruction  in  this  branch  ought 
to  begin  in  childhood  cannot  be  doubted.  It  requires  no  costly  shops, 
no  special  rooms  even ;  the  ordinary  school  room  affords  every  requi- 
site convenience.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  thd  course,  at  least,  the  reg- 
ular teachers  might  properly  give  the  instruction.  The  sewing  hour 
affords  the  pupils  agreeable  recrea>tiou.  Experience  has  proved  that 
competent  instruction  in  sewing  can  be  given  in  school  without  any  ap- 
preciable detriment  to  the  other  branches.  Experience  has  also  proved 
that,  where  there  is  no  school  provision  for  sewing,  girls'  in  large  num- 
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bers  fail  to  acquire  the  necessary  skill  in  the  use  of  the  needle.  It 
would  not  be  strange,  therefore,  if  we  should  find  sewing  to  be  a  branch 
of  common  school  education  universally  obligatory.  And,  in  fact,  it  is 
found  to  be  nearly  universal.  Unfortunately  our  own  country  still  re- 
mains an  exception.  Notwithstanding  there  has  been  for  several  years 
a  good  deal  said  about  rendering  the  instruction  in  our  schools  more 
practical,  and  notwithstanding  no  authoritative*  voice  has  been  raised 
in  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  sewing  in  the  public  schools,  this  most 
useful  branch  of  instruction  is  still  practically  ignored  throughout  the 
country.  Scarcely  a  half  dozen  cities  have  been  reported  as  having 
made  even  an  attempt  to  introduce  sewing  into  the  public  schools. 
The  following  are  all  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge: 

In  Pern,  111.,  a  beginning  has  recently  been  made.  At  the  time  when 
the  boys  of  grammar  school  No.  2  are  in  the  workshop,  the  girls  of  that 
school  have  lessons  in  sewing.  Each  girl  has  a  workbox,  in  which  are 
thread,  needles,  a  thimble,  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  a  pin  cushion.  Just 
at  present  (March,  1884)  these  girls  are  all  sewing  on  white  aprons, 
which  are  cut  firom  a  somewhat  elaborate  pattern,  and  which,  if  well 
made,  are  to  belong  to  the  makers ;  but  if  any  are  not  well  made  they 
are  to  be  ripped  up  and  made  over  again.  After  this  they  are  to  be 
taught  other  kinds  of  sewing,  as  well  as  darning  and  mending. 

It  was  stated  in  the  San  Francisco  BuUetin  of  February  13,  1884, 
that  in  the  Lincoln  School,  Oakland,  Gal.,  <<  girls  will  be  taught  to  use 
the  needle." 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  New  Haven.  The  superintendent 
(Mr.  S.  T.  Dutton)  writes,  under  date  of  November  8, 1884: 

We  are  not  doing  very  mach  in  sewing  in  onr  echools.  It  is  tanght  in  two  un- 
graded schools  only. 

The  school  board  of  Philadelphia  has  made  a  beginning  in  this  de. 
partment  of  practical  instruction  in  the  most  logical  way  imaginable  by 
adding  it  to  the  course  prescribed  for  the  City  Normal  School.  Of  this 
matter  the  principal  (Mr.  George  W.  Fetter)  writes,  under  date  of  No- 
vember 17,  1884,  as  follows : 

Sewing  is  an  obligatory  branch  in  tbis  school.  It  was  introduced  a  few  yean  since 
by  order  of  the  committee.  Every  pnpil  is  required  to  sew,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  we  examine  all  just  as  we  examine  in  arithmetic,  &c.  At  first  they  are  tanght 
plain  sewing,  then  cutting  and  fitting  and  dressmaking.  No  fancy  work  is  allowed. 
The  last  year  the  post  graduate  class  are  trained  in  the  best  way  of  teaching  it,  so  that 
in  the  future  our  graduates  will  be  able  to  teach  sewing  in  the  public  schools.  The 
work  has  been  very  satisfactory  and  successful,  and  ere  long  its  good  efifeots  will  be 
perceptible  throughout  our  eatire  school  system. 

In  Boston,  the  girls  taught  in  the  public  schools  have  long  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  instruction  in  sewing,  and,  strangely  enough,  this  is  the 
only  American  city  of  which  this  can  be  said.  About  fifty  years  ago 
the  school  board  adopted  an  order  authorizing  the  teachers  of  the  girls 
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in  the  two  lower  classes  of  the  grammar  schools  (there  were  then  four 
classes  in  all)  to  teach  plain  sewing  one  honr  in  the  afternoon  of  fonr 
days  in  each  week.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  from  the  school  rec- 
ords that  this  ])ermissive  order  bore  frait. 

The  regulations  adopted  in  1855  contained  a  provision  that  'instruc- 
tion in  sewing  may  be  given  to  all  the  pupils  in  the  fourth  class  [lowest, 
containing  about  one-third  of  the  papils]  in  each  of  the  girls'  grammar 
schools  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  district  committee,  such  a 
course  shall  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  school."  Provision  was  also 
made  for  the  appointment  of  special  teachers  of  this  branch  who  should 
'^  give  to  each  pupil  two  lessons  of  not  less  than  one  honr  each  every 
week." 

The  transfer  of  the  option  from  the  teachers  to  the  committees  and 
the  allowance  of  special  teachers  proved  so  effectual  that  in  the  next 
year  sewing  was  taught  in  all  the  grammar  schools  except  one.  From 
that  time  this  branch  has  been  constantly  advancing  in  efficiency  and 
in  favor  among  all  the  parties  concerned.  During  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
years  the  progress  was  not  rapid,  nor  was  the  course  of  teaching  syste- 
matic, but  nearly  all  the  girls  from  eight  to  eleven  years  of  age  eiyoyed 
the  benefit  of  a  useful  course  of  plain  sewing.^  At  length  the  time  came 
for  a  new  departure  in  this  branch.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  John  D. 
PhUbrick,  in  his  report  for  1869,  says : 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  high  time  to  introdace  some  improyement  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  department.  Those  who  saw  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  needlework 
of  the  pnpils  in  Mrs.  Dr.  Batchelder's  Indastrial  School,  got  some  notion  of  what 
might  be  done  in  the  sewing  classes  in  onr  schools. 

It  was  the  force  of  pablic  opinion,  and  of  a  very  good  public  opinion  too,  which 
eaosed  the  introduction  of  sewing  in  opposition  to  the  general  wishes  of  the  teachers ; 
and,  for  one,  I  frankly  confess  that  I  hope  public  opinion  will  go  much  further  in  this 
direction.  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  should  like  to  see  the  arts  and  myste- 
ries of  needlework  taught  in  all  the  grades  of  our  schools  for  girls,  from  the  lowest 
class  in  the  primary  school  to  the  highest  in  the  girls*  high  and  normal. 

The  large  development  of  this  branch  thus  virtually  recommended 
has  not  yet  been  realized,  although  the  movement  towards  it  has  been 
considerable. 

In  this  report,  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  on  this  de- 
partment of  instruction  was  suggested,  and  four  or  five  years  later  it 
was  adopted.  At  the  date  of  the  report  above  referred  to,  in  ooe  school, 
the  Winthrop  (Mr.  Robert  Swan,  master),  besides  the  regular  instruction 
iD  sewing,  special  lessons  were  given  to  a  portion  of  the  older  girls  with 
excellent  results,  the  expense  for  material  and  tuition  being  borne  by 
a  public  spirited  lady,  Mrs.  Augustus  Hemetiway. 

*  Mile.  Marie  Loizillon,  inspectress  general  of  maternal  schools  in  France,  in  her  re- 
cent report  (18H3)  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  on  American  schools,  makes 
the  twofold  mistake  of  stating  (1)  that  sewing  was  very  recently  (tout  r^ceomient) 
inirodoced  into  the  public  schools  of  Boston  and  (2)  that  it  was  by  the  ladies  on  the 
school  board  (r^^ment  ffiminin  dans  le  bureau  d'Mucation)  made  obligatory  and 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  studies. 
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Daring  the  same  year  it  was  made  evident  in  the  Bigelow  School  that, 
by  good  management,  admirable  resalts  could  be  produced  in  the  lowest 
grades.  The  master  (Mr.  Henry  G.  Harden)  laid  down  the  following 
rules  to  be  observed: 

(1)  No  scholar  is  to  be  excnsed  for  not  attending  to  sewing  in  sewing  time,  no  mat- 
ter how  good  instroction  in  that  department  she  may  claim  to  receive  at  home.. 

(2)  All  work  is  to  be  left  at  school  till  its  completion  and  pat  into  baskets  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  each  girl's  work  having  been  first  wrapped  in  her  sewing 
wrapper  or  put  into  her  sewing  bag.  To  collect  and  distribute  these  parcels  is  the 
work  of  a  moment,  and  all  the  materials  are  then  on  hand  and  no  time  is  lost. 

(3)  A  report  to  be  kept  of  each  girl's  work,  in  tables  prepared  for  the  purpose  in  a 
soitable  blank  book.  (To  ftnUh  a  piece  of  work  to  carry  home  to  mother  now  is  ui 
object  of  ambition,  and  so  it  is  to  stand  well  in  the  report.) 

(4)  When  practicable,  having  noticed  common  failures  in  style  or  execution,  in- 
struct the  class  as  a  body  in  the  best  methods  of  performance. 

The  capable  sewing  teacher  (Mrs.  Eliza  Gleary),  aided  by  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  regular  teachers,  efficiently  carried  out  this  judicious 
plan.  During  the  first  four  months  of  the  experiment,  the  pieces  of 
work  done  by  the  pupils,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  five  class  rooms, 
amounted  to  nearly  sixteen  hundred.  A  detailed  report  of  the  plan  and 
its  results  was  sent  to  the  superintendent,  and  thus  was  commenced  the 
system  of  reporting  in  detail  the  sewing  work  done  in  the  several  schools, 
which  has  proved  to  be  highly  beneficial  in  promoting  success  in  this 
branch.  This  example  was  not  lost  upon  the  other  schools.  In  the 
next  year,  1870,  the  board  made  sewing  obligatory  in  every  girVs  school — 
it  had  been  kept  out  of  one  or  two  at  times — and  extended  it  to  the  three 
lower  of  the  six  classes  (classification  of  1868),  comprising  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  pupils  in  this  grade  of  schools,  provided  that  not  more 
than  six  divisions  should  be  taught  in  any  one  school — division  mean- 
ing the  scholars  in  a  separate  room  under  one  teacher. 

This  was  the  outcome  of  the  report  of  a  second  special  committee  on 
industrial  education,  both  of  which  had  limited  their  recommendations 
mostly  to  the  enlargement  of  the  department  of  sewing  in  the  girls' 
grammar  schools.  The  second  committee  went  so  far  as  to  recommend 
that  instruction  in  this  branch  be  given  in  all  the  classes  except  the  first 
and  second,  and  that  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes  instruction  in  cut- 
ting and  fitting  be  added.  About  two  years  later  a  third  special  com- 
mittee (Rev.  Dr.  S.  K.  Lothrop,  chairman)  on  the  subject  went  so  far  as 
to  recommend  the  extension  of  instruction  in  sewing  into  the  three  upper 
classes  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  they  proposed  an  important  enlarge- 
ment in  the  character  and  practical  instructions  given,  in  recommending 
that  practical  instruction  in  cutting,  fitting,  and  thoroughly  making  chil- 
dren's and  ladies'  garments  should  be  given  to  members  of  the  first  and 
second  classes  of  the  girls'  grammar  schools.  And  they  further  recom- 
mended that  a  sewing  teacher  thoroughly  competent  to  give  this  instruc- 
tion should  be  employed  in  each  girls'  school,  giving  her  whole  time  to 
this  service,  and  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  instruction  the  necessary 
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material  be  famished  at  the  expense  of  the  city  to  an  extent  not  ex- 
ceeding $200  to  each  school  and  not  exceeding  $50  to  any  one  division. 

This  advanced  and  comprehensive  plan,  which  was  not  adopted,  and 
which  has  not  even  now  been  fully  accepted  and  carried  out,  was  doubt- 
less largely  inspired  by  the  decided  impulse  which  had  been  given  to 
the  teaching  of  sewing  during  the  two  or  three  years  following  the 
Dew  departure  above  referred  to.  The  superintendent  had  given  it  his 
special  attention,  as  appears  from  his  report  of  1872,  in  which  he  reiter- 
ates his  view  in  favor  of  extending  sewing  to  the  three  upper  classes ; 
gives  the  statistics  showing  that  it  was  taught,  in  eighty-four  divisions, 
to  3,048  girls,  at  an  expense  of  about  $8,000 ;  gives  a  detailed  report  of 
the  year's  work  done,  in  one  school  amounting  to  4,268  pieces,  as  a  model 
for  the  reports  which  he  solicited  from  all  the  schools ;  presents  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  meeting  of  sewing  teachers  at  his  office,  at  which  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  graded  program  of  the  work  to 
be  done  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  there  should  be  an  annual 
exhibition  of  the  needle.work  of  the  pupils  in  each  school  where  sewing 
was  taught,  at  the  time  of  the  usual  annual  exhibitions  of  those  schools, 
and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  it  would  be  well  for  each  teacher  to 
send  to  the  superintendent  an  annual  report  of  the  work  done  by  her 
pupils;  states  that  accordingly  in  several  schools  very  creditable  ex- 
hibitions of  sewing  had  been  held  and  that  carefully  prepared  reports 
of  work  done  had  been  already  sent  in  by  about  one-half  of  the  teachers; 
recommends  that  the  school  board  appoint  a  competent  committee  of 
ladies  to  examine  the  instruction  in  sewing  and  report  thereon ;  informs 
the  board  that  in  a  quiet  and  informal  way  a  recent  inspection  had 
actually  been  made  of  the  sewing  in  several  schools  by  a  committee  of 
the  Woman's  Education  Society,  who  reported  that  they  "  found  sewing 
well  taught  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  of  our  grammar  schools  and 
in  one  visited  (the  Wells)  in  the  lowest  division  of  the  fourth  also,"  and 
made  valuable  suggestions  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  teach- 
ing sewing ;  and  the  report  of  the  superintendent  further  says :  "  A  new 
interest  has  been  awakened  in  regard  to  sewing,  both  among  teachers 
and  pupils.  Whenever  I  ask  the  classes  of  girls  who  are  employed  with 
their  needles  if  they  like  their  sewing  lessons,  I  always  get  an  emphatic 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  The  teachers  seem  anxious  to  systematize 
and  improve  their  plans  of  instruction  and  to  carry  forward  their  pupils 
to  higher  grades  of  work  than  they  formerly  attempted."  The  commit- 
tee of  the  Woman's  Education  Society  in  their  report  above  referred  to 
strongly  recommend  a  general  yearly  exhibition  in  addition  to  the  local 
exhibitions  in  the  local  schools,  already  inaugurated. 

In  the  mean  time  an  interesting  experiment  in  teaching  advanced 
work  to  a  division  of  girls  too  old  for  the  primary  school  and  not  quali- 
fted  for  the  grammar,  in  charge  of  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Emmons,  on  Tyler 
street,  was  in  progress,  the  tuition  and  materials  being  paid  for  by  Mrs. 
Hem^iway. 
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Thus  the  board  waa  at  length  iDdnced  to  take  another  important 
step  in  the  development  of  hand  work  for  girls  by  voting  in  1873,  at 
the  request  of  the  committee  on  the  Winthrop  School,  with  the  zealous 
cooperation  of  the  master,  to  allow  sewing  to  be  taught  in  all  the  classes 
of  that  school,  the  upper  class  to  be  taught  also  cutting  and  fitting^ 
and  the  instruction  thus  extended  has  continued  in  that  school  without 
interruption  to  the  present  time.  Before  the  end  of  the  school  year 
the  pupils  in  the  upper  class  had  cut  and  made  dresses  for  themselves. 
A  public  exhibition  in  the  hall  of  the  school  building  of  the  work  of 
the  pupils  in  all  the  classes  soon  followed,  attracting  much  attention. 
At  the  same  time  the  fourteen  school  rooms,  filled  with  happy,  bright 
girls,  might  be  seen  busily  engaged  with  their  great  variety  of  needle- 
work ;  the  girls  in  the  upper  class  in  the  mean  time,  a  number  of  them 
being  clad  in  dresses  cut  and  made  by  their  own  fingers,  were  occupied 
in  cutting  and  fitting  dresses  and  illustrating  the  process  by  diagrams 
on  the  blackboard.  Altogether  the  experiment  showed  the  most  grat- 
ifying results,  and  the  next  year  the  superintendent  remarked  in  his 
report,  as  follows : 

The  carrying  out  of  this  plan  in  all  the  girls'  schools  is  now  evidently  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  Already  the  example  of  the  Winthrop  School  has  been  foUowed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  by  the  Gaston  School.  The  time  has  come 
when,  probably,  there  wiU  be  no  opposition  in  the  board  to  a  general  order  permit- 
ting the  same  thing  to  be  done  in  all  the  girls'  grammar  schools.  The  extension  of 
instraction  in  this  branch  need  not  involve  an  increase  of  expense,  as  the  regular 
teachers  might  be  required  to  assist  the  special. 

Although  this  was  giving  to  the  board,  as  the  sequel  proved,  too  much 
credit,  nevertheless  sewing  continued  to  make  its  way  so  well  that 
it  was  creditably  represented  in  the  Boston  exhibit  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  in  Philadelphia  by  at  least  six  schools,  each  sending  a  large 
portfolio  filled  with  admirable  work.  In  the  mean  time  the  board  had 
t>aken  another  step  in  advance  by  providing  for  a  standing  committee 
on  sewing,  charged  with  a  general  supervision  of  this  branch  and  the 
duty  of  submitting  an  annual  report  on  its  condition  and  progress.  To 
this  provision  is  due  to  a  large  extent  whatever  has  been  done  to  in- 
crease the  eflSciency  in  teaching  sewing  during  the  last  decade. 

The  employment  of  special  teachers  of  sewing  having  been  pro- 
nounced illegal  by  the  city  solicitor,  an  act  of  the  legislature  was  pro- 
cured (approved  February  1,  1876)  authorizing  the  school  committee  of 
any  city  or  town  to  require  the  teaching  of  sewing  in  all  the  public 
schools  thereof.  At  about  the  same  time  the  school  board  removed  the 
restriction  of  the  teaching  of  sewing  to  six  divisions,  which  had  oper- 
ated unequally  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  larger  schools  where  the 
six  divisions  did  not  comprise  the  whole  of  the  three  lower  classes.  At 
the  same  time  the  regulation  on  this  subject  was  amended  by  provid- 
ing that  sewing  may  be  extended  into  other  classes  by  the  board  on 
the  joint  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  sewing  and  the  division 
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committee  of  the  school  where  such  extension  is  proposed.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  be  a  step  in  advance,  as  the  effect  was  to  tie  np 
the  hands  of  the  board,  whereas,  previously,  the  board  had  been  free  to 
extend  sewing  into  the  upper  classes  without  such  limitation.  In  1877 
the  standing:  committee  report  that  the  total  number  of  articles  made 
in  all  the  schools  during  the  year  amounted  to  72,721,  and  remarked: 
'*  But  only  those  who  have  inspected  the  work  shown  at  the  various  ex- 
hibitions of  sewing  can  appreciate  fully  bow  much  reason  we  have  to 
be  pleased  with  the  results  accomplished  in  this  direction.  The  neatly- 
set  stitches,  the  nice  and  exact  finishing,  and  the  variety  in  the  kinds 
of  work  done  bear  testimony  both  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  teachers 
and  to  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  pupils."  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  number  of  articles  made  each  year  since  has  varied  but  slightly 
from  the  figures  above  stated.  It  appears  from  the  latest  report  (Sep- 
tember, 1883)  of  the  standing  committee  on  this  branch  that  the  work 
accomplished  not  only  furnished  satisfactory  materials  for  the  annual  ex- 
hibitions at  the  various  schools,  but  that  it  is  also  thoroughly  appreciated 
in  the  homes  of  the  children,  where  the  practical  value  of  such  instruc- 
tion to  girls  of  all  classes  is  often  very  obvious  and  its  assistance  to  the 
many  to  whom  needlework  affords  a  livelihood  is  inestimable.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  exhibitions  have  lost  none  of  their  attractions  by  repe- 
tition; on  the  contrary,  interest  in  them  increases  from  year  to  year; 
more  persons  visit  them  and  much  satisfaction  is  expressed  by  the  par- 
ents and  friends  of  the  pupils  and  visitors  generally  with  the  results 
there  presented  for  public  inspection. 

Interesting  proofs  of  the  practical  value  of  this  industrial  training 
are  abundant.  By  the  skill  of  the  needle  thus  obtained,  young  girls 
fresh  from  school  are  enabled  to  find  steady  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment. Many,  while  yet  in  school,  are  rendered  capable  of  keeping  their 
own  garments  and  those  of  younger  sisters  and  brothers  in  good  repair, 
where  before  there  had  been  rents  and  rags. 

Many  graduates  of  the  schools,  now  occupying  advantageous  positions, 
attribute  their  skill  in  fine  needlework  entirely  to  the  teaching  received 
at  school. 

The  progress  realized  during  the  last  eight  years  may  be  summed  up 
in  two  items :  (1 )  The  removal  of  the  restrictions  of  this  branch  to  the  six 
lower  divisions,  which  had  kept  it  out  of  a  few  divisions  in  the  larger 
schools;  (2)  an  improvement  in  the  average  quality  of  the  work.  It 
is  discouraging  to  be  obliged  to  report  that  so  little  ground  has  been 
gained  in  carrying  needlework  into  the  three  upper  classes,  only  one 
school  added  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  number  standing  three  at  the 
present  time.  If,  therefore,  during  these  thirty  years  of  effort  and  ex- 
periment a  good  work  has  been  accomplished,  much  still  remains  to  be 
done.  The  number  of  sewing  teachers  employed  is  twenty-seven,  the 
salary  varying  with  the  number  of  divisions  taught:  for  the  first  divis- 
ion, $108;  for  over  eleven  divisions,  $744. 
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The  following  accoant  of  the  order  of  instruction  and  practical  num- 
agement  in  the  school  where  it  was  first  carried  up  through  all  the 
classes  will  be,  it  is  believed,  especially  valued  by  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  propagating  this  branch  of  education. 

Instruction  in  sewing  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  given  through- 
out the  Winthrop  School  by  a  teacher  employed  for  that  purpose,  who 
devotes  the  same  time  as  the  other  teachers  and  receives  similar  com- 
pensation. 

The  divisions  of  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth  classes  have  two  lessons 
of  an  hour  each  per  week :  the  third  and  second,  one  lesson  of  au  hour. 
The  girls  of  the  first  class  are  taught  to  ^^cut  and  fit"  by  measurement 
and  draughting. 

The  material  is  brought  from  the  homes ;  the  work  is  prepared  by  the 
teacher  and  is  kept  at  the  school  in  a  large  work  basket  (one  being  sup- 
plied for  each  class).  When  completed  it  is  examined  by  the  regular 
teacher  of  the  class,  and,  if  satisfactorily  done,  is  given  to  the  child  to 
take  home.  If  from  any  cause  a  scholar  is  without  the  proper  material, 
it  is  furnished  from  a  supply  procured  from  a  charitable  society ;  but  in 
such  cases  the  garment  is  not  given  to  the  maker,  but  is  returned  to  the 
society.  With  this  rule  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  material  with- 
out expense  to  the  city,  except  some  tbread,  needles,  and  thimbles  for 
emergencies.  Cases  frequently  occur  where  very  poor  children  save 
their  pennies  and  thus  procure  the  needed  work. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  instruction: 

Back  stitching,  beminiDg,  top-sewiug,  overcasting,  running,  felling,  gathering, 
stroking  gathers,  hemming  on  gathers,  button  holes,  sewing  on  bnttons,  mending; 
darning,  basting,  flannel  stitch,  herring  bone  stitch,  feather  stitch,  cottlng. 

As  it  is  desirable  that  the  instruction  shall  be  such  as  to  accomplish  the  most  good^ 
not  only  to  the  children,  but  also  in  the  homes  whence  they  come,  the  pupils  are  en- 
couraged to  bring  garments  and  other  large  pieces  thnt  can  be  utilized  in  the  family, 
thus  relieving  the  mothers  from  many  weary  hours  of  night  work  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  opportunity  for  the  best  quality  of  instruction.* 

The  present  regulations  for  the  department  of  sewing  in  the  public 
schools  are  as  follows : 

ri)  Two  hours  a  week,  as  appointed  by  the  regulations  of  the  school  committee, 
shall  be  given  to  each  scholar  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes  of  the  grammar 
schools,  one  hour  at  a  time,  for  instruction  in  sewing.  This  time  should  not  be  short- 
ened for  other  studies  or  examinations,  or  any  other  purposes,  without  the  consent  of 
the  committee  on  sewing  especially  obtained. 

(2)  Each  scholar  shall  be  requested  to  bring  work  from  home  prepared  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. But  in  any  case  where  it  is  not  so  provided  the  sewing  teacher  will  be  ex- 
pected to  have  work  on  hand,  that  there  may  be  no  excuse  for  an  unoccupied  hour 
and  that  time  may  not  be  wasted  in  sending  home  for  work. 

(3)  A  sufficient  supply  of  needles,  thread,  and  thimbles  shall  be  kept  on  hand  by 
the  sewing  teacher  to  famish  to  any  child  who  is  without  them,  from  carelessness  or 
inability  to  supply  then^  or  who  has  not  the  proper  needle  or  thread  for  her  work. 

(4)  The  sewing  teacher  is  requested  to  make  all  preparation  and  fitting  of  work  out 


*  From  information  famished  by  Mr.  Robert  Swan,  master. 
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of  school,  thftt  tha  may  give  the  whole  of  the  hour  to  the  oversight  of  the  work.  Any 
fittiiig  thftt  requires  time  should  he  laid  aside,  to  he  attended  to  ont  of  the  honr,  and 
other  work  sapplied  in  its  place. 

(5)  ETory  effort  should  he  made  to  vary  the  instruction,  that  every  girl  may  leam 
thoroughly  the  varieties  of  work.  If  she  has  learned  one  kind  of  work,  the  sewing 
ieaeher  is  requested  to  furnish  her  with  some  other  variety  of  work,  that  she  may 
he  made  efficient  in  all  kinds  of  work.  In  this  way  patchwork  should  he  discour- 
aged after  a  scholar  has  learned  thoroughly  what  can  he  learned  from  it.  Every  effort 
should  be  msde  for  promotion  in  work  from  plain  sewing,  through  the  darning  of 
stockings,  to  nice  stitching  and  hutton  holes,  fh>m  the  simpler  to  the  more  difficult, 
in  order  to  give  an  interest  and  desire  for  perfection  in  such  work.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  keep  pieces  of  cloth  for  practice  in  making  hutton  holes,  stitching,  or  any  other 
special  work  which  can  be  given  wherever  there  is  want  of  work,  or  if  other  work  has 
been  completed  in  the  course  of  the  hour,  or  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  promotion. 

(6)  The  sewing  teacher  may  find  assistance  from  any  charitable  society  with  which 
she  is  connected  which  would  willingly  fiimish  garments  prepared  and  fitted,  to  be 
returned  to  the  society  when  completed ;  or  she  can  suggest  to  any  scholar  who  ha> 
Dot  provided  material  for  her  work  that  she  may  show  to  her  mother  the  garment 
slie  has  finished  at  school  and  offer  it  to  her  for  the  price  of  the  materiaL  Many  a 
mother  would  like  to  buy  such  a  garment  for  its  use  or  for  a  specimen  of  work,  if  it  is 
wen  done. 

(7)  The  regular  teacher  of  the  class  is  expected  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  disci- 
pline of  the  class,  as  she  is  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  her  scholars ;  also,  to 
see  that  the  work  is  distributed  promptly  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour,  either  by  her- 
self or  through  monitors,  and  to  assist  in  keeping  each  scholar  diligently  occupied 
through  the  sewing  hour.  It  is  recommended  that  she  should  give  credits  or  marks 
for  efficiency  or  inefficiency  in  sewing,  in  the  same  manner  and  according  to  the 
nethods  pursued  in  other  lessons  in  her  class. 

In  the  mixed  schools,  when  girls  are  taken  fiom  one  or  more  classes  to  form  one 
division,  the  boys  of  these  classes  can  be  put  under  one  teacher,  while  the  other  takes 
eharge  of  the  class  in  sewing,  and  these  teachers  can  alternate  in  their  duties. 

In  presenting  thns  ftdly  the  main  facts  relating  to  the  progress  and 
development  of  sewing  in  the  only  one  of  oar  cities  where  it  has  been 
generally  and  thoroughly  taught  in  the  public  schools,  it  is  intended  to 
emphasize  the  importance  and  utility  of  this  branch  of  elementary  in- 
struction, which  is  so  strangely  ignored  in  the  current  pleas  for  a  prac- 
tical education,  while  at  the  same  time  making  more  easily  accessible 
such  information  on  the  subject  as  may  be  desired  by  those  who  may 
engage  in  its  investigation. 

But  we  must  go  to  foreign  countries  if  we  would  learn  the  true  place 
and  the  utility  of  needlework  as  an  element  in  female  education.  If 
we  go  to  Berlin,  or  Vienna,  or  Paris,  we  shall  find  that  every  girl  in 
the  elementary  public  school  is  systematically  taught  sewing,  not  in  a 
part  of  t^e  classes  but  in  every  class.  From  these  great  capitals  down 
through  all  grades  of  municipalities  to  the  humblest  village  on  the  con- 
tinent  of  Europe,  where  girls  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, as  a  rule  they  are  taught  sewing  equally  well.  In  the  noble  high 
schools  for  girls,  which  I  visited  ten  years  ago  in  Hanover  and  Berlin, 
^e  girls  were  required  to  give  to  needlework  four  hours  a  week ;  and  at 
the  fine  normal  school  for  girls,  installed  in  an  ancient  palace  in  the 
beautiful  capital  of  Hungary,  there  was  a  plentiftil  supply  of  American 
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sewing  machines  and  the  directors  showed  the  handwork  of  the  pupils 
with  no  little  pride. 

It  is  oafe  to  say  that  all  the  graduates  of  the  female  semiiiariea  in  all  Oerman-speak- 
ing  ooontries  are  perfectly  able  to  do  their  own  sewing,  knitting,  embroideryi  ^kc., 
and  to  saccesafolly  conduct  a  class  in  these  branches. —  (C.  H.  Plngg^,  in  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Edacation  for  1879,  p.  ccxiv.) 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  girls'  schools  (Paris)  is  the  manner  in  which  the  vari- 
ouB  branches  of  the  art  of  the  seamstress  are  taught.  Two  and  three  hours  a  week 
are  devoted  to  progressive  exercises  in  sewing  through  the  course  of  three  years. 
In  the  superior  course  the  girls  are  obliged  every  Thursday  to  follow  a  regular  course 
of  instruction,  given  by  special  mistresses,  in  cutting  and  fitting.  Each  lesson  is 
for  three  hours.  The  girls  are  very  bright  at  these  exercises.  One  is  called  out  to 
measure  another,  as  for  a  dress ;  she  gives  the  proper  numbers  to  a  third,  who  writes 
them  on  a  slate  or  blackboard.  A  fourth  glances  at  these  figures  and  immediately  be- 
gins to  cut  a  pattern.  A  fifth  girl  then  takes  the  pattern  and  fits  it  to  the  person  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  The  rapidity  of  the  action  and  the  accuracy  of  the  result  are 
quite  interesting  to  witness.  There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  speaking  of  this  branch 
of  education  for  girls  of  every  station  in  every  community  with  the  highest  com- 
mendation.— (From  the  very  valuable  ofiQcial  report  on  education,  as  United  States 
commissioner  at  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Paris,  1878,  by  General  Joshua  L.  Cham- 
berlain, ex-president  of  Bowdoin  College.) 

By  "superior  course''  in  the  above  extract  is  meant  the  npper  third 
of  the  elementary  school  program.  The  instrnction  in  cutting  and  fit- 
ting was  given  in  this  course  on  the  weekly  holiday,  Thursday.  The 
expense  was  at  first  defrayed  by  contributions  from  friends  of  the 
schools.  So  great  was  the  favor  with  which  this  instruction  was  re- 
ceived that  children  were  allowed  to  remain  another  year  in  school  in 
order  to  secure  the  advantage  of  it. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  in  advanced  needlework  was  such 
»  that  the  administration  organized  central  classes  for  giving  this  instruc- 
tion in  each  of  the  twenty  arrondissements  of  the  city,  where  on  each 
Thursday,  either  in  the  morning  or  the  afternoon,  girls  belonging  to  the 
superior  course  could  receive  a  weekly  lesson  of  three  hours.  The  in- 
struction is  at  once  theoretical  and  practical ;  the  rules  upon  which  it 
rests  are  illustrated  upon  the  blackboard.  The  measures  for  the  cut- 
ting of  the  garment  and  the  arrangements  for  the  fitting  are  the  object 
of  a  mathematical  diagram  or  a  demonstrative  explication.  The  pupil 
proceeds  to  the  execution  of  the  work  only  after  the  preparation  has 
been  reasoned  out  and  understood.  These  central  classes  were  estab- 
lished in  1878,  and  the  director  of  the  city  schools,  in  his  report  of  that 
date,  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  a  class 
for  this  advanced  work  in  each  school. 

The  public  school  system  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  made  such  rapid 
strides  since  its  establishment  (1870),  has  followed  the  example  of  the 
Continent  in  respect  to  this  branch.  Professor  Huxley  setting  the  ex- 
ample in  placing  "  plain  needlework  and  cutting  out"  on  the  list  of 
essential  subjects  for  girls'  schools  in  his  scheme  for  studies  submitted 
to  the  London  school  board. 
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The  most  important  practical  conclusions  on  this  subject  arrived  at 
by  the  writer  are  formulated  in  the  following  propositions : 

(1)  No  girl  can  be  proi>erly  educated  who  cannot  sew.  It  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  this  part  of  a  girl's 
education. 

(2)  If  this  education  were  left  to  the  homes  it  would  be  imperfect  or 
wholly  neglected,  especially  in  the  homes  where  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  practical  utility. 

(3)  That  sewing  should  be  an  obligatory  branch  of  lustmction  in  all 
elementary  public  schools  where  girls  are  taught  is  both  desirable  and 
practicable. 

(4)  The  instruction  should  begin  with  girls  when  about  eight  years 
of  age  and  continue  throughout  the  elementary  course,  from  one  to 
three  hours  a  week  being  given  to  the  lessons. 

(5)  The  course  of  instruction  should  be  graded,  beginning  with  plain 
sewing  and  mending  and  advancing  to  cutting  and  fitting. 

(6)  The  regular  teachers  might  give  the  instruction  in  the  lower 
grades,  the  employment  of  special  teachers  being  limited  to  the  upper 
classes. 

(7)  Ability  to  teach  sewing  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  essential 
qualifications  of  a  teacher  of  girls  in  the  lower  classes  of  elementary 
schools. 

(8)  In  large  cities  regional  classes  should  be  established,  after  the 
plan  in  Paris,  for  instructing  in  advanced  needlework  girls  who  have 
graduated  from  the  elementary  schools  and  others  qualified  for  admis- 
sion. 

(9)  In  cities  of  t^e  first  magnitude,  and  perhaps  those  of  the  second 
also,  the  system  of  instruction  in  sewing  should  culminate  in  a  central 
school  for  teaching  the  most  advanced  stages  of  practical  needlework, 
including  dressmaking  and  millinery. 

GYMNASTICS. 

Within  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  the  physical  exercises 
commonly  called  free  gymnastics  have  been  introduced  into  a  great 
Dnmber  of  city  schools.  By  free  gymnastics  is  meant  such  exercise  of 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  trunk  as  is  practicable  without  the  aid 
of  any  apparatus  whatever.  These  exercises  are  taken  by  pupils  either 
in  their  seats  or  in  a  standing  posture;  and  marching,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  exercise  in  free  gymnastics,  is  much  practised.  To  a 
certain  extent  simple  apparatus,  such  as  wands  and  dumbbells,  mostly 
of  wood,  are  used.  In  some  cities  use  has  been  made  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively of  a  system  of  vocal  gymnastics.  This  system  comprises  the 
special  exercise,  development,  and  training  of  the  muscles  employed  in 
respiration  and  the  production  of  vocal  sounds.  It  aims  particularly  to 
promote  expansion  of  the  chest  and  the  habit  of  fully  inflating  the  lungs 
m  breathing.    All  these  physical  exercises  are  good  in  theory  and  good 
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in  practice  too  if  giyen  with  skill  and  discretion  by  the  teachers.  It  is 
desirable  that  some  form  of  firee  ^mnastics — that  is,  the  most  appro- 
priate moscnlar  exercises  without  apparatus,  which  are  sometimes  called 
calisthenics — shoold  be  introdaced  into  schools  of  all  grades.  Great 
care  should  be  taken,  however,  that  the  exercises  should  be  of  the  right 
kind  and  taken  in  the  right  way.  They  should  be  supervised  and  di- 
rected by  competent  experts. 

But  physical  exercises  of  this  description  are  not  sufficient ;  no  city 
system  of  schools  can  be  considered  as  up  to  the  standard  of  the  day 
that  has  not  gymnasiums  and  teachers  of  gymnastics  sufficient  for  the 
pupils  of  all  grades.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  one  of  our  American 
cities  can  be  named  where  such  provision  exists.  A  few  high  schools, 
as  elsewhere  stated,  are  provided  with  commodious  and  well  equipped 
g^'mnasiums,  but  high  school  gymnasiums  of  this  class,  or  indeed  of 
any  description,  are  few  and  far  between,  while  gymnasiums  for  gram- 
mar and  primary  schools  are,  it  is  believed,  wholly  wanting.  This  is  a 
grave  defect  in  our  city  systems  of  education.  It  precedes  logically  the 
hand  training  about  which  so  much  is  said  at  present.  If  the  history 
of  education  has  made  anything  certain,  it  has  made  it  certain  that  the 
gymnasium  is  an  essential  appendage  of  the  school-house.  It  is  well 
known  that  Germany  took  the  lead  in  making  gymnastics  one  of  the 
branches  of  public  instruction.  Physical  training  was  introduced  into 
the  public  schools  of  Germany  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
as  one  of  the  essential  means  of  the  regeneration  of  the  nation.  After 
Sadowa  the  statesmen  of  Austria  followed  the  example. 

For  more  than  sixty  years  gymnastic  training  has  constituted  a 
prominent  element  in  Prussian  school  education.  Jahn,  the  great  early 
promoter  of  physical  training  in  Prussia,  is  now  justly  reckoned  among 
the  benefactors  of  his  country;  and,  in  recognition  of  the  benefits  of  his 
labors,  a  noble  statue  has  been  erected  to  his  honor  in  Berlin.  In  Ber- 
lin gymnastics  have  been  longer  and  more  generally  cultivated  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  city.  In  this  city  there  has  existed  for  a  long  time  a 
large  and  well  appointed  government  establishment  for  the  training 
and  preparation  of  teachers  of  gymnastics  for  the  public  schools.  Al- 
though Vienna  has  been  comparatively  tardy  in  adopting  this  educa- 
tional improvement,  she  now  probably  surpasses  all  other  cities  in  re- 
spect to  liberality  of  provision  for  gymnastics.  In  every  recently 
erected  school  edifice,  whether  for  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  the 
spacious  and  lofty  gymnastic  hall,  with  adjacent  wardrobes  and  other 
accommodations,  is  provided.  There  are  at  present  110  special  teachers 
of  gymnastics  constantly  employed  by  the  city  in  public  schools.  The 
educational  authorities  of  Vienna  are  fully  justified  in  their  large  ex- 
penditures for  physical  training,  in  view  of  the  acknowledged  advan- 
tages which  have  been  derived  from  it  in  Northern  Germany. 

In  speaking  of  physical  training  in  the  German  schools,  Matthew 
Arnold  says: 
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The  teaohexB  [of  gymiUMtics]  profeas  to  have  adapted  their  exercises  with  preoimon 
to  everj  age  and  to  all  stages  of  a  boy's  fi^wth  and  masonlar  development.  If  boys 
have  long  work  hours  or  if  they  work  hard,  gymnastics  probably  do  more  for  their 
physieal  health  in  the  comparatively  short  time  allotted  to  recreation  than  anything 
else  oonld.  In  England  the  majority  of  Pnblic  School  boys^  work  fkr  less  than  the 
foreign  school  boy,  and  for  this  minority  the  English  games  are  delightful ;  hot  for 
the  few  hard  students  with  ns  there  is  in  general  nothing  but  the  "  constitutional,'' 
and  this  ia  not  so  good  as  the  foreign  gymnastics. 

In  the  G^man  and  Aastrian  schools  gymnastic  training  is  not  pro- 
vided for  boys  alone.  Oirls  also  receive  the  benefit  of  regular  physical 
exercises  especially  adapted  to  the  different  stages  of  their  muscular 
growth. 

I  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  lamentable  defect  of  our  city 
systems  of  schools  in  respect  to  physical  education.  After  seeing  what 
kas  been  done  for  this  essential  branch  of  education  in  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  oar  own  deficiency  in  this  respect  seems  tenfold  more  glaring. 
A  radical  reform  is  needed.  Twenty-four  years  ago  I  began  my  efforts 
to  introduce  into  all  grades  of  the  Boston  schools  ^^a  thorough  system  of 
physical  training  as  a  part  of  school  culture."  Some  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction.  For  some  years  the  program  has  required  daily 
physical  exercises  in  the  schools;  but  as  yet  our  provisions  for  physical 
education  are  very  inadequate.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  a  single 
special,  thoroughly  qualified  teacher  of  gymnastics  employed  by  any  city 
in  America. 

To  my  mind  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  highest  saccess  in  intellectual 
education  can  be  reached  only  by  the  aid  of  the  most  thoroagh  system  of  physical 
training. 

During  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  above  sentiment 
was  expressed  in  one  of  my  reports  physical  culture  appears  to  have 
made  but  little  progress  in  our  public  schools.  In  the  mean  time  the 
French  Kepublic,  following  the  example  of  Austria  in  borrowing  this 
element  of  popular  education  from  her  victorious  foe,  has  by  statute 
made  instruction  in  gymnastics  obligatory  in  all  her  public  schools. 
When  the  bill  for  this  provision  came  up  for  discussion  it  met  with  no 
opposition  of  any  account,  and  was  passed  both  by  the  senate  and 
ehamber  of  deputies  with  almost  entire  unanimity. 

FIBE  DBILL. 

The  disasters  which  have  been  caused  by  fire  panics  in  large  schools 
have  suggested  the  generally  known  precautions  of  fire  proof  furnace 
and  boiler  rooms,  fire  escapes,  safe  staircases,  and  the  outward  opening 
of  the  main  doors  of  entrance.  But  these  will  be  of  little  avail  in 
a  panic  without  discipline,  and  presence  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  and  especially  of  the  principal.  The  fire  drill,  which  has  been 
introdnoed  more  or  less  extensively,  is  not  only  an  effective  safeguard 
against  the  danger  of  panics,  but  also  a  good  gymnastic  exercise.    The 

■Boys  in  the  great  secondaiy  schools,  £ton,  Bngby,  &o. 
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fire  drill  in  the  city  of  Kochester,  as  described  in  a  recent  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  a  good  example 
for  general  imitation.    He  says: 

At  a  given  ngnal,  which  is  heard  through  thu  building,  all  the  pupils  in  every 
school  room  rise  instantly  to  their  feet,  form  in  line,  as  they  have  heen  previously  in- 
structed under  the  direction  of  their  teachers,  and  pass  rapidly,  in  double  lines, 
down  the  stairways  and  out  into  the  yard,  those  on  the  first  floor  going  ont  first 
and  those  on  the  second  and  third  following  in  order.  Upon  reaching  the  yard 
they  form  into  lines  again  facing  the  building,  ready  for  further  orders.  The  pupils 
all  understand  perfectly  the  order  in  which  the  occupants  of  the  different  rooms  are 
to  fall  into  line  in  the  hallways  and  by  what  stairways  and  doors  they  are  to  pass 
out  of  the  building.  This  exercise  originated,  I  believe,  in  an  attempt  to  provide  a 
rapid,  orderly,  and  safe  exit  from  the  building  in  case  of  an  alarm  of  fire  or  of  a  panic 
of  any  kind;  hut  it  U  now  used  also  in  many  places  as  a  pleasant  and  safe  kind  of 
recreation.  In  cold  and  stormy  weather  it  can  he  carried  out,  partially  at  least,  in 
sections,  in  the  hallways  and  basement. 

As  I  saw  the  fire  drill  in  the  Rochester  schools,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  accomplished  for  a  good  purpose  by  thorough  discipline  and  drilL 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  it  was  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  per- 
formed. Many  of  the  school-houses  at  Rochester  are  larger  than  those  in  this  city, 
and  in  this  exercise  their  buildings  are  usually  cleared  of  all  their  pupils  in  about  a 
minute  from  the  time  the  first  signal  is  given. 

In  one  instance,  in  which  I  timed  the  movements  by  my  watch,  6*25  pupils  passed 
into  the  yard  in  40  seconds.  And  yet  there  was  no  confusion,  no  crowding,  nor  push- 
ing, nor  stumbling,  and  no  loud  talking ;  but  the  pupils  gave  unmistakable  evidence 
in  their  faces  that  they  greatly  enjoyed  the  drill. — (Report  of  1883  by  A.  P.  Stone, 

LL.  D.) 

At  Denver  the  ordinary  movement  of  the  pupils  at  recess  in  all  the 
schools  is  similar  to  that  of  the  fire  drill  above  described.  There  is  some 
danger  that  in  case  of  the  older  girls  this  rapid  movement  may  be  in- 
jarioas;  papils  having  any  special  weakness  shonld  of  course  be  ex- 
cused from  it. 

In  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Vienna  measures  have  been  taken  to  in- 
sure the  emptying  of  the  class  rooms  without  disorder  in  case  of  fire. 
The  pupils  are  trained  for  this  manoeuvre,  which  is  executed  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways,  according  to  the  degree  of  urgency,  on  signals  given  by  the 
instructor.  In  the  case  of  a  fire  in  the  neighborhood  (signal  No.  1)  the 
children  place  their  books  in  their  satchels,  put  on  their  outer  garments, 
and  leave  the  class  room  in  groups  of  four.  If  the  danger  is  imminent 
(signal  No.  2)  the  books  are  left,  the  outer  garments  rapidly  put  on,  and 
the  class  room  is  left  as  before.  Finally,  in  case  of  extreme  peril  (signal 
No.  3)  their  books  and  clothing  are  left  and  the  exit  is  made  immedi- 
ately in  groups.  According  to  an  experiment  made  recently  at  the 
Burgerschule  of  the  Werderthorstrasse,  twenty  class  rooms,  containing 
a  thousand  children,  were  vacated  in  ten  minutes  without  the  least  dis- 
order. 

MILITARY  DRILL. 

Military  drill  became  an  element  of  public  instruction  in  Boston  in 
1864.    It  was  at  first  tried  in  the  Latin  and  high  schools  for  boys,  and 
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also  in  the  upper  class  of  two  grammar  schools  for  boys.  As  the  result 
of  the  experiment  during  the  first  few  months,  it  was  decided  to  dis- 
continue the  drill  in  the  grammar  schools,  but  to  retain  it  in  the  high 
schools  for  boys.  Dnriug  the  twenty  years  since  elapsed  there  has 
been  constant  progress  in  this  branch.  The  present  school  regulatioos 
provide  that  instruction  in  military  drill  shall  be  given  by  a  special 
drill  officer,  in  the  high  schools,  to  boys  of  good  physical  condition  who 
are  thirteen  years  old  or  more,  the  time  n4»t  to  excised  two  hours  per 
week. 

Drums,  muskets,  and  belts  and  swords  for  offic^'rs  are  provided  at 
the  expense  of  the  city.  The  boys  provide  their  own  uniforms,  which 
are  neat  but  inexpensive.  The  grand  drill  hall  and  armory  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Latin  and  English  high  schools  is  elsewhere  described.* 
The  same  adminible  instructor  (General  Hobart  Moore)  has  been  em- 
ployed since  the  beginning. 

The  s<;hool  regiment  consists  of  three  battalions  and  twenty  five  com- 
panies. There  is  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  proficiency  of  each  bat- 
tahon,  which  never  fails  to  draw  a  crowd  of  interested  spectators. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  this  instruction  as  a  means  for  the 
preservation  of  public  order  and  for  the  national  defence,  as  an  educa- 
tional instrumentality,  in  promoting  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
culture,  it  has  been  signally  beneficial.  It  has  proved  a  valuable,  though 
perhaps  not  a  ])erfect,  system  of  gymnastics ;  it  has  developed  a  more 
manly  spirit  in  the  boys,  invigorated  their  intellects  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  and  made  them  more  graceful  and  gentlemanly  in  their 
bearing. 

Instruction  in  military  drill  is  given  to  high  school  boys  in  several 
other  cities  and  large  towns  in  Massachusetts. 

From  my  observation  of  the  beneficial  results  of  this  branch  of  in- 
stmctioii,  I  feel  justified  in  strongly  recommending  its  general  intro- 
<lQCtion. 

GRATUITOUS   INSTBUCTION. 

Gratuity  of  instruction  is  a  feature  of  our  school  system,  for  which 
we  may  claim  a  merit  of  a  peculiar  character.  It  is  true  that  the 
materials  of  instruction,  such  as  text  books  and  stationery,  are  as  yet 
famished  at  the  public  expense  only  in  excei)tional  cases  and  in  certain 
localities,  but  nowhere  in  our  thirty-eight  sovran  States,  either  in  city 
or  country,  is  the  child  met  at  the  school-house  door  with  a  demand  for 
the  payment  of  a  school  fee.  Tuition  in  all  public  schools,  whether 
elementary  or  high,  is  with  us  absolutely  gratuitous.^  Public  schools 
are  free  schools.    This  is,  without  doubt,  the  distinguishing  character- 

'  See  the  subject  "School  architecture." 

'hi  Baltimore,  there  is  a  partial  exception  to  this  universal  rule.  Here  the  pupils 
pay  |2  per  term,  nomivially  to  defray  the  expense  of  te^t  books ;  but  this  is,  in  reality, 
three  or  four  times  as  much  as  would  be  required  for  that  purpose. 
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istic  of  our  system,  and  that  of  which  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to 
be  proad.  Not  that  free  pablic  schools  do  not  exist  elsewhere,  bat 
here  for  the  first  time  the  principle  was  adopted  that  it  is  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  free  instmction  for  all  the  children  of 
the  people,  and  for  this  purpose  to  hold  all  property  subject  to  eqnal 
taxation ;  and  here  this  principle  has  been  practically  tested  on  the 
largest  scale  and  onder  the  greatest  variety  of  conditions.  Hence,  I 
placed  on  the  wall  above  our  educational  exhibition  at  the  Universal 
Exposition  in  Paris,  in  bold  gilt  capitals,  the  legend,  in  the  French 
tongue,  ^^  Public  instruction  is  free  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,'^^  as 
the  one  grand  educational  lesson  which  America  has  a  right  to  oft'er  to 
all  nations.  This  is  not  the  occasion  for  tracing  the  progress  of  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  free  public  instruction  by  the  several 
States  or  for  adducing  reasons  to  justify  it;  for  its  success  is  it«  all- 
sufficient  justification.  The  old  threadbare  arguments  in  opposition, 
about  weakening  parental  responsibility  and  impairing  parental  self 
respect  and  lessening  the  value  of  instruction  in  parental  eyes  and  over- 
burdening the  taxpayers  and  making  the  provident  pay  for  the  im- 
provident, have  been  refuted  by  experience;  moreover,  the  adoption 
of  gratuity  has  always  been  followed  by  an  increase  of  attendance.  It 
is  now  quite  evident  that  gratuity  of  instruction  is  not  a  mere  temporary 
expedient  resulting  from  a  primitive  state  of  society,  to  be  abandoned 
as  we  advance  in  civilization.  Our  universal  gratuity  of  instruction  is 
a  joint  evolution  of  our  democratic  institutions  and  our  advancing 
civilization.  All  civilized  countries  are  marching  in  the  same  direction. 
With  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  the  democratical  sentiment, 
gratuity  of  public  instruction  becomes  more  and  more  prevalent.  Ele- 
mentary schools  are  substantially  free  in  Australia,  Switzerland,  Swe- 
den, and  Denmark.  In  France  all  common  schools  have  recently  been 
made  absolutely  gratuitous,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  people.  In 
Oreat  Britain  the  victory  is  not  far  distant,  and  the  recent  triumphant 
extension  of  suffrage  will  no  doubt  hasten  its  consummation.  Mr. 
Francis  Adams,  an  excellent  English  authority,  in  speaking  of  his  own 
country,  says : 

We  have  no  longer  to  contend  about  the  principle  of  free  education ;  that  has  been 
admitted  by  all  educational  legislation  daring  the  present  century.  What  remains 
for  us  to  consider  is  the  policy  of  retaining  the  small  coutribution  now  made  by 
parents  in  the  shap^  of  school  fees.  Our  legislators  have  swallowed  the  camel  and 
are  now  straining  at  the  gnat,  a  process  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  of  short  dura- 
tion. 

For  some  years  past  the  enemies  and  the  illiberal  friends  of  free  pub- 
lic schools  have  been  cooperating  in  the  eflTort  to  limit  gratuity  of  iu- 
struction  to  the  elementary  day  school;  hence  they  have  opposed  the 


^  Many  a  French  peasant  in  his  blouse,  on  reading  this  legend,  turned  his  hardi 
sun-burnt  face,  lighted  up  with  a  gleam  of  joy,  to  say,  "  Mdme  chose  chez  nous  bien- 
t(^t ; ''  and  the  prophecy  was  soon  fulfilled. 
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BMuntenance  of  evening  schools  at  the  public  exx>enBe,  especially  even- 
ing drawing  schools  and  evening  high  schools;  for  the  same  reason  they 
have  objected  to  the  establishment  of  Kindergarten.  But  their  heaviest 
gons  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  free  public  high  school.  They 
have  persisted  in  trying  to  create  a  popular  sentiment  in  opposition  to 
the  high  school  by  representing  it  as  a  contrivance  of  the  rich  to  rob 
the  poor.  But  all  these  adverse  efforts  have  been  unavailing.  All  the 
attempts  to  restrict  the  application  of  the  principle  of  gratuity  have 
utterly  failed.  During  the  period  of  this  special  opposition  the  free 
high  school  has  advanced  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  period  of  its 
history. 

When  the  principle  of  Iree  public  instruction  is  once  admitted  there 
\a  no  possibility  of  drawing  a  line  and  saying  beyond  this  it  must  not 
go.  The  free  common  school  of  the  people  means  the  free  high  school 
of  the  people  and  the  free  college  of  the  people.  They  are  all  necessary 
for  the  well  being  of  a  democratic  society.  On  this  point  a  former  pres- 
ident of  Harvard  University,  Edward  Everett/  in  pleading  for  a  legis- 
lative grant  to  that  institution,  used  this  language : 

I  wUl  thank  any  person  wlio  can  do  so  to  draw  the  line  hetween  them  [elementary 
and  higher  education]  ;  to  show  why  it  is  expedient  and  heneficial  in  a  commnnity 
to  make  pahlic  provision  for  teaching  the  elements  of  learning  and  not  expedient 
nor  heneficial  to  make  similar  provision  to  aid  the  learner's  progress  towards  the 
mastery  of  the  most  difficult  hranohes  of  science  and  the  choicest  refinements  of  liter- 
atare.  •  •  •  jiie  assertion  that  school  education  is  the  interest  of  many  and  col- 
lege education  the  interest  of  the  few  is 'founded  in  a  great  fallacy.  ^  *  *  A  good 
eoUege  edncation  for  those  who  need  it  is  Just  as  much  the  interest  of  the  many  as  a 
good  school  education.  They  are  both  the  interest  of  all,  that  is,  the  interest  of  the 
commnnity. 

The  principle  of  gratuity,  which  has  become  the  characteristic  feat- 
are  of  the  American  system,  was  not  generally  adopted  at  the  outset. 
In  its  progress  it  has  had  to  encounter  formidable  obstacles.  It  has 
had  to  contend  against  the  opposition  of  aristocratic  prejudice,  sectarian 
interest  (so  universally  opposed  to  liberal  State  provision  for  public 
schools),  the  shortsighted  selfishness  of  capital,  the  blind  ignorance  of 
the  classes  most  benefited  by  it,  and  the  erroneous  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  many  real  friends  of  popular  education.  Thus  far  it  has  in 
every  contest  triumphed  over  all  opposing  forces;  and,  jud«ring  from 
the  past,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  it  will  not  only  maintain  its 
present  ground,  but  make  further  advances  in  providing  free  infant 
schools,  evening  schools  of  different  descriptions  on  a  far  more  liberal 
scale,  industrial  day  schools,  and,  finally,  free  instruction  of  the  college 
^de. 

FBEE  TEXT  BOOKS  AND  BTATIONEBY. 

Gratuity  of  text  books  and  stationery  is  the  natural  and  inevitable 
sequel  to  gratuity  of  tuition.  Indeed,  a  system  of  instruction  cannot  be 
properly  reckoned  as  free  which  does  not  supply  free  books  as  well  as  ft^e 
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tuition  and  free  accommodations.  Something  may  be  said  to  the  purpose 
against  every  possible  arrangement.  The  opponents  of  this  provision  tell 
ns  that  it  is  commnnism :  the  only  proper  answer  to  this  charge  is  that 
gratnitous  instruction  is  in  exactly  the  same  sense  communism.  They 
say  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  development  in  the  pupils  of  the  spirit  of 
self  reliance.  To  this  assertion  the  reply  is  that  the  same  objection  has 
been  urged  against  free  tuition,  but  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  without 
foundation.  Moreover,  it  is  said,  the  pupils  will  not  take  proper  care  of 
the  books  which  they  do  not  own.  Experience  refutes  this  assertion, 
too.  In  fine  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  pupils  to  own  their 
books  and  keep  them  after  leaving  school  as  mementos  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reference.  This  is  no  doubt  a  just  claim,  but  it  is  of  little  im. 
portance  compared  with  the  great  advantages  of  free  books.  The  two 
chief  arguments  in  favor  of  free  books  are  (1)  the  economic  considera- 
tion :  the  saving  of  expense  and  the  great  saving  of  the  time  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils;  (2)  the  moral  consideration:  an  invidious  distinc- 
tion between  the  children  of  the  well  to  do  and  the  indigent,  as  far  as 
school  provision  is  concerned,  is  obliterated.  The  policy  of  furnishing 
firee  books  was  long  ago  adopted  by  New  York.  Its  success  here  has  led 
to  its  adoption  in  a  number  of  other  cities,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
generally  approved  wherever  it  has  been  applied.  In  Philadelphia  the 
average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil  has  been  less  than  one  dollar.  At 
the  recent  session  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  1884,  an  act  was 
passed  requiring  all  the  towns  and  cities  in  the  State  to  furnish  all  the 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  with  free  books  and  stationery.^  There  is, 
however,  one  danger  to  be  guarded  against  to  which  the  free  book  sys- 
tem is  liable,  namely,  that  school  committee*  may  be  tempted  to  per- 
mit the  principals  of  schools  to  select  text  books  from  an  approved  list, 
as  is  the  case  in  New  York  City,  in:^tead  of  requiring  an  absolute  uni- 
formity in  all  the  schools  of  the  same  city  or  town.  The  Ma«snchusetts 
act  referred  to  is  defective  in  not  embodying  this  safeguard.  There 
can  be  no  douht  that  ultimately  gratuity  of  school  books  will  be  co- 
extensive with  gratuity  of  tuition,  as  they  rest  on  one  and  the  same 
foundation  and  a  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  one  is  equally  con- 
clusive in  favor  of  the  other. 

Remove  all  possible  distinction  between  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  children 
of  the  poor  man.  Let  the  children  go  into  the  school-house  that  is  free  for  all  of  them. 
And  the  teachers  —  they,  too,  are  free,  certainly.  Bnt  why  withhold  the  books?  So 
the  legislature  said  there  shall  be  free  text  books  for  all  the  children  of  this  Common- 
wealth. Those  are  good  things  and  they  are  in  the  laws. —  (Extract  from  a  speech 
by  His  Excellency  (George  D.  Robinson,  governor  of  Massachnsetta.) 

ECONOMY. 

Good  educational  advantages  are  nowhere  cheap,  and  it  is  wise  to 
assume  that  good  schools  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  costly  schools. 

'  The  immediate  resnlt  of  this  legislation  has  been  to  largely  increase  the  nnmber 
of  pupils  entering  the  high  school. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  admit,  however,  that  schools  are  nniformly  good 
or  bad  in  proportion  as  they  are  dear  or  cheap.  There  is  large  scope 
for  economy  in  the  admlDistration  of  a  school  system.  An  examination 
of  school  rei>orts  makes  it  apparent  that  school  boards  differ  widely 
from  one  another  in  respect  to  their  idi^as  of  what  constitutes  true 
economy  in  the  management  of  school  affairs.  Some  boardt^  seem  to 
be  ambitious  to  prove  that  they  are  educating  pupils  at  the  lowest  cost 
per  capita;  and,  accordingly,  they  publish  io  their  reports  compara- 
tive tables,  showing  that  the  schools  under  their  charge  are  carried 
OD  at  less  expense  than  those  of  other  cities  selected  by  them  for  com- 
parison. Some  boards  and  superintendents  are  constrained  to  make 
each  exhibits,  doubtless,  to  silence  the  clamor  of  illiberal  taxpayers 
against  what  they  call  extravagance  in  the  maintenance  of  public 
schools.  But  in  the  more  advanced  communities  the  school  boards  very 
generaUy  assume  that  it  is  their  first  duty  to  provide  schooling  of  a 
veiy  high  degree  of  excellence  rather  than  to  run  the  system  at  the 
cheapest  rate  per  scholar.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  assume  that  cheap  schools 
are  poor  schools }  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  true  that  the  cost  of 
instruction  per  capita  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  value  of  the  instruction 
afforded.  In  a  wise  administration,  while  the  best  education  is  aimed 
at,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  reasonably  good  quality  of  education,  at  the  same 
time,  in  every  part  of  the  service,  care  is  taken  that  every  dollar  of  the 
school  money  is  turned  to  the  best  account.  The  appropriate  legend  to 
be  placed  over  the  door  of  the  school  board  hall  is,  '^  Good  schools  for 
all ;  not  a  dollar  to  be  wasted.''  From  tie  mere  fact  of  high  or  low  cost 
per  capita  of  a  school  system,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  merit 
in  the  economic  point  of  view  of  the  school  board.  That  administration 
is  the  best,  economically  considered,  which  makes  every  dollar  yield  the 
best  return.  The  question  is  where  to  save  without  detriment  to  eflS- 
ciency.  I  found  in  the  Denver  system  a  remarkable  example  of  efficiency 
and  economy  combined.  This  was  the  result,  of  course,  of  the  superior 
ability  and  public  spirited  devotion  of  the  school  board  and  superin- 
tendent. 

In  the  current  criticisms  of  our  city  school  systems,  the  hackneyed 
complaint  is  that  the  school  money  is  lavished  on  showy  school  archi- 
tecture. This  complaint  is,  for  the  most  part,  groundless ;  but  it  is 
a  fayct  worthy  the  attention  of  authorities  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  school-house  building  that  the  cost  of  school-houses  in  dif- 
ferent cities  is  not  at  all  proportioned  to  their  capacity  and  general 
excellence.  I  have  been  astonished  to  find  school-houses  in  one  city, 
school-houses  costing  $10,000  or  $12,000,  apparently  as  good  as  those 
costing  $30,000  or  $40,000  in  another. 

Cities  might  be  named  where  great  stress  is  laid  on  economical  man- 
agement in  giving  out  dippers,  brooms,  and  mats,  while  immense  waste 
18  all  the  while  going  on  with  the  teaching  force  of  the  teachers  and  the 
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learning  capability  of  the  papils,  for  the  want  of  a  wise  and  efficient 
direction. 

In  carrying  on  a  Bystem  of  schools,  by  far  the  largest  item  of  cost  in 
money  is  that  of  tuition.  The  rate  of  tuition  is  determined,  of  course, 
by  the  number  of  teachers  and  the  rate  of  their  salaries.  With  high 
salaries  and  a  liberal  supply  of  teachers,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  a  small  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  the  cost  of  tuition  per 
capita  must,  of  course,  be  large.  On  the  other  hand,  by  paying  the 
teachers  a  minimum  salary  and  assigning  them  a  maximum  number  of 
pupils  to  teach,  of  course,  we  have  as  a  result  the  minimum  cost  of  tuition 
per  capita,  and  with  it,  inevitably,  a  minimum  result.  As  a  rule,  eadi 
school  board  has  assigned  to  it  yearly  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  money 
for  the  ordinary  school  expenses.  This  being  .the  case,  by  far  the  most 
important  economic  question  for  the  board  to  decide  is  that  relating  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  rate  of  salaries  and  the  number  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher.  A  maximum  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  will  afford  a  max- 
imum salary,  while  a  minimum  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  affords 
the  minimum  salary.  It  is  evident  that  both  these  extremes  should  be 
avoided.  In  this  matter,  the  middle  ground  is  the  wise  one.  Now, 
what  is  the  middle  ground  in  respect  to  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  t 
Experience  must  determine.  If  as  many  as  seventy -five  or  a  hundred 
pupils  are  given  to  a  teacher,  every  school  man  knows  that  the  result 
must  be  insuf&cient  instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  enthu- 
siastic reformers  who  insist  that  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  should  be  as  low  as  thirty  in  order  to  produce  the  desired 
result.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  employment  of  teachers  sufficient  in 
number  for  this  plan,  at  living  salaries,  would  involve  an  expenditure  be- 
yond the  means  available  in  the  present  state  of  society.  A  fair  medium 
number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  a  well  graded  system  of  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades  lies  somewhere  between  the  limits  of  fifty  and  sixty. 
Fifty-six  may  be  considered  as  a  reasonable  standard  register  number 
for  the  primary  grade,  sixty  and  fifty  being  the  maximum  and  minimum 
limits  respectively.  The  grammar  grade,  especially  in  the  upper  classes, 
might  be  allowed  a  little  lower  standard.  With  good  school  rooms  and 
furnishings,  an  average  of  fifty- four  on  the  register  of  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades  taken  together  would,  perhaps,  come  nearest  to 
meeting  the  requirements  both  of  economy  and  efficiency.  An  average 
register  of  fifty-four  ought  to  give  an  averatge  attendance  of  about  fifty. 
This  number  can  be  efficiently  handled  by  the  average  teacher  in  one 
class  in  such  branches  as  writing,  drawing,  spelling,  object  lessons,  sing- 
ing, and  perhaps  reading.  In  some  other  branches,  such  as  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  &c.,  where  it  may  be  expedient  to  divide  the  class 
into  two  sections,  twenty -five  is  not  too  large  a  number  for  class  instruc- 
tion by  the  average  teacher. 

As  the  number  to  a  teacher  rises  above  the  standards  here  assumed, 
the  efficiency  of  instruction  must  rapidly  diminish.    As  it  falls  below, 
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the  expense  rapidly  increases ;  bat  experience  proves  that  the  value  of 
the  results  does  not  increase  in  the  same  latio.  I  imagine  that  super- 
intendents are  not  accustomed  to  find  in  classes  of  forty  pupils  to  a 
teacher  any  appreciable  superiority  over  classes  containing  fifty  pupils 
to  a  teacher.  It  has  been  held  by  some  educational  officials  that  in 
the  lowest  primary  classes  a  much  smaller  number  of  pupils  should  be 
assigned  to  a  teacher  than  in  the  higher  grades ;  but  this  view  is  not 
sustained  by  the  soundest  pedagogical  authority.  The  higher  the 
grade  the  smaller  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher.  This  is  a  sound 
principle,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  lowest  primary  classes  as  well  as  to  other  grades. 

In  oar  country  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  by  statutory  provision 
to  limit  the  number  of  pupils  that  may  be  assigned  to  a  teacher,  while 
in  the  foreign  countries  prominent  in  education  the  maximum  number  of 
pnpils  to  a  teacher  is  prescribed  by  law.  With  us  this  is  a  matter  within 
the  control  of  the  school  boards. 

Taking  New  York  in  illustration  of  the  phase  of  economy  under  con- 
sideration we  find  regulations  of  the  board  as  to  the  number  of  pupils 
to  a  teacher,  as  follows : 

(1)  No  cla88  in  the  grammftr  school  ahaU  contain  more  than  sixty  pupils. 

(2)  Ko  class  in  the  primary  school  shall  contain  more  than  seventy-five  paplis. 

(3)  No  teacher  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  trastees  in  any  ward  unless  the 
ATerage  attendance  of  pupils  shall  be  equal  to  at  least  thirty -five  to  each  teacher  in 
»  grammar  school  and  at  least  fifty  to  each  teacher  in  a  primary  school  (exclusive  of 
Uie  principals  and  teachers  of  special  subjects). 

By  comparing  these  regulations  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  very 
wide  range  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  limits,  this  range  being 
twenty-five  both  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools.  If  the  board  of 
mistees  in  one  ward  should  carry  on  the  grammar  schools  with  the 
maximum  number  of  pupils  permitted  to  a  teacher  and  the  trustees  in 
another  with  the  minimum  number,  the  cost  per  capita  for  tuition  in 
the  former  would  be  about  58  per  cent,  of  the  cost  in  the  latter.  Again, 
if  the  trastees  of  a  ward  should  require  the  primary  schools  to  keep  up 
the  maximum  number  to  a  teacher,  while  running  the  grammar  schools 
with  the  minimum  number,  the  cost  per  capita  in  the  former  would  be 
only  about  46  per  cent,  of  the  cost  in  the  latter,  this  calculation  being 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  ratio  of  the  cost  for  salaries  of  princi- 
pals is  the  same  in  both  grades.  The  principle  on  which  the  discrimi- 
nation between  the  grades  is  made  is  no  doubt  correct;  but  the  differ- 
ence seems  to  be  quite  too  much  in  favor  of  the  grammar  grade.  A 
glance  at  the  existing  facts  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in 
the  New  York  system  will  make  the  matter  still  clearer.  For  conven- 
ience, only  round  numbers  are  used.  The  cost  per  pupil  for  1882  in 
the  grammar  schools  was  $32  and  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher 
was  about  33,  the  salaries  averaging  nearly  $1,000  to  a  teacher.  Now, 
if  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  had  been  50,  the  salary  to  a  teacher 
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might  have  been  $1,500  without  any  increase  in  the  aggregate  cost; 
ani,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  attendance  had  been  50  pupils  to  a  teacher, 
there  might  have  been  a  reduction  of  about  33  i)er  cent  in  the  expendi- 
ture for  salaries.  In  the  primary  schools,  the  average  daily  attendance 
to  a  teacher  was  45  and  the  average  rate  of  salaries  was  about  $650. 
If  the  attendance  had  been  54  to  a  teacher,  tbe  salaries  might  have  been 
raised  to  about  $800  without  any  Increase  of  expense,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  rate  of  salary  remaining  unchanged,  tbere  would  have  been 
a  reduction  of  about  17  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  tuition  per  capita. 

For  comparison,  reference  is  made  to  the  provisions  and  statistics  of 
some  other  cities  bearing  on  this  point: 

Chicago. — ^The  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  daily  attend- 
ance in  the  elementary  day  schools,  rei>ort  of  1883,  Iq  47.7 ;  average 
number  of  pupils  (belonging)  to  each  teacher,  not  including  principals 
and  special  teachers,  54. 

San  Francisco. — "  A  full  class  in  tbe  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  shall  consist  of  sixty  registered  pupils."  '^  A  full  class  in  each 
of  the  grammar  grades  shall  consist  of  54  registered  pupils,  provided 
that  number  can  be  comfortably  seated  in  the  school  room."  In  the  ele- 
mentary day  schools,  that  is,  primary  and  grammar,  the  average  daily 
attendance  to  a  teacher  is  41. 

Dayton. — The  average  daily  attendance  per  teacher  in  the  elementary 
day  schools  is  36. 

Kansas  City. — The  average  daily  attendance  per  teacher  in  the  ele- 
mentary day  schools  is  54. 

Cleveland. — The  average  daily  attendance  per  teacher  in  the  element- 
ary day  schools  is  43. 

TENURE   OF  OFFICE   OF  TEACHERS. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, in  1838,  the  memorandum  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  com- 
prised the  election  of  secretary.  When  this  item  was  reached,  the 
honorable  secretary,  Horace  Mann,  remarked  in  substance  that,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  his  presence  would  not  be  proper  during  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  board  on  that  matter  and  retired  to  await  his  recall  to  hear 
the  result  of  the  ballot.  At  every  annual  meeting  of  the  board  from 
that  time  to  this  the  election  of  secretary  has  been  one  of  the  items  of 
business  and  a  similar  proceeding  has  taken  place.  Such  was  the  ten- 
ure of  office  of  the  most  eminent  of  American  educational  officials,  and 
such  has  continued  to  be  the  tenure  of  office  of  his  successors.  If  such 
is  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  chief  educational  official  of  such  a  Com- 
monwealth, it  is  not  strange  that  the  public  school  teachers  generally 
should  be  no  better  off"  in  this  respect.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the 
teachers  in  our  city  schools  are  almost  universally  subject  to  the  ordeal 
of  an  annual  election.  The  teachers  are  considered  as  having  no  prop- 
erty or  interest  whatever  in  their  position.    They  are  not  only  liable  to 
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removal  at  the  end  of  each  year  by  a  failure  to  be  reelected,  but  they 
are  liable  to  summary  dismissal  at  any  time  by  the  action  of  the  local 
boards,  without  notice,  without  the  right  of  a  hearing,  and  without  the 
right  of  appeal  to  a  superior  authority ;  and  such  dismissal  is  final  and 
absolute.    The  cities  affording  an  exception  to  this  precarious  tenure 
are  few.    Among  these  exceptions  there  are  two  very  important  ones, 
namely,  New  York  and  Brooklyn.    This  precariousness  of  tenure  is  a 
peculiarly  American  feature  of  public  instruction.     It  exists  in  no 
other  civilized  country  ^  and  with  us  it  is  not  known  in  universities, 
colleges,  and  other  higher  institutions  of  instruction  outside  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system.    It  is  quite  certain  that  in  adopting  the  precarious 
tenure  we  have  not  struck  out  a  new  and  better  path  in  which  other 
eonutries  are  to  follow ;  on  the  contrary,  in  this  respect  we  are  behind 
ftDd  not  in  the  lead.    The  goal  for  which  we  are  all  confessedly  striving 
iB  the  most  economical  and  efficient  system  of  instruction ;  and  the  his* 
tory  of  education  proves  that  the  best  results  in  instmction  are  pro- 
duced only  where  teaching  is  pursued  as  a  career  for  life ;  and,  second, 
it  teaches  also  that  permanency  of  tenure  is  et^sential  as  a  means  of  ren- 
dering teaching  a  desirable  career.    The  plan  of  appointing  teachers 
for  a  short,  determinate  period  is  coeval  with  the  modern  organization 
and  development  of  our  common  school  system.    It  has  been  tried  on  a 
large  scale  for  a  long  period  of  time.    During  this  period  we  Lave  made 
comparatively  little  progress  in  securing  a  permanent  teaching  corps. 
The  failure  of  our  system  of  instruction  to  secure  the  services  of  a  body 
of  teachers  devoted  for  life  to  the  work  was  set  forth  in  the  remark- 
able Beport  on  American  Education  by  the  French  Commission,  of  which 
the  eminent  educator,  M.  Buisson,  was  the  president,  and  contrasted 
with  the  success,  in  this  respect,  of  the  French  system.    In  France, 
says  the  reporter^  — 

ODe  embraces  the  career  of  teaching  with  the  intention  of  creating  for  himself  a 
itable  alid  permanent  position.  Those  who  abandon  it  before  having  obtained  their 
retiring  pension  form  the  exception.  The  yoang  beginner  expects  to  live  and  die  a 
teseher;  and,  each  year  of  exercise  adding  to  the  experience  previously  acquired,  a 
moment  arrives  when,  possessing  a  competency  of  knowledge,  both  theoretical  and 
piactical,  he  can  conduct  his  school  with  method,  with  success,  and  thus  limit  the 
role  of  his  superiors  to  simple  encouragemeut  or  kindly  advice.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  otherwise.  The  profession  of  teacher  would  appear  to  be  a  sort  of  stage,  where 
the  girl  waits  for  an  establishment  suited  to  her  taste  and  the  young  man  a  more 
locrative  position.  For  many  young  persons  this  temporary  profession  is  the  means 
of  procuring  the  funds  for  continuing  their  studies.  Few  masters  count  more  than 
four  or  five  years  of  service,  and,  if  instructresses  remain  longer  in  the  profession,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  marriage  is  ordinarily  the  end  of  their  desires ;  and  once 
married  they  almost  always  withdraw  from  the  service. 

If  this  is  the  correct  statement  of  the  case  (and  that  it  is  I  think  will 
be  generally  agreed),  then  our  system  has  failed  to  create  a  stable,  per- 

*M.  B.  Berger,  inspector  general  and  director  of  the  Pedagogical  Museum  and  Cen- 
tral Library  of  France. 
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manent  profession  of  teaching,  while  such  a  profession  has  been  created, 
not  only  by  the  French  system,  but  by  the  systems  of  all  other  enlight- 
ened countries  except  our  own.  My  iDference  is  that  the  failure  of  our 
system  in  this  vital  particular  is  owing  to  the  short  and  precarious  ten- 
ure of  office  of  the  teacher.  No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  teaching  as  a  career,  as  a  life  work,  yields  vastly 
better  results  than  teaching  as  a  temporary  occupation. 

The  theory  of  permanent  tenure  is  as  follows :  Permanency  of  tenure 
would  enormously  increase  the  desirableness  of  the  teacher's  status ; 
while  it  costs  nothing  to  the  public  to  grant  this  permanency,  to  the 
teacher  it  would  be  an  inestimable  boon;  as  a  means  of  compensat- 
ing teachers,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  a  vast  increase  of  school  rev- 
enue; and  the  salary,  even  though  raised  to  the  highest  practicable 
limit,  when  subject  to  the  effect  of  short  and  precarious  tenure,  with  all 
its  train  of  evils,  is  insufficient  to  bring  into  the  service  of  teaching  and 
retain  there  the  requisite  talent.  In  substance,  then,  the  question  of  per- 
manent tenure  of  teachers  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  question  of  economy, 
the  question  of  conservation  of  forces ;  that  is,  the  question  whether 
the  money  comi>ensation  of  teachers  shall  be,  in  effect,  supplemented 
by  what  costs  nothing.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  question  of  educa- 
tional results,  for  salary  plus  permanent  tenure  is  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  the  ideal  teaching  corps,  and  hence  the  indispensable  condition 
of  the  ideal  school  and  the  ideal  education. 

The  reasoning  on  which  this  theory  is  based  is  extremely  simple  and 
is  the  following :  (1),  Permanency  of  situation  everywhere  and  always 
counts  largely  with  the  salary  in  estimating  the  emolument  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  it  is  self  evident  that  these  two  elements  together  are  greater 
than  one  of  them  alone ;  (2)  the  addition  of  permanency  of  tenure  to 
salary  is  necessary  to  make  teaching  a  career  sufficiently  attractive  for 
persons  of  ability  and  culture  as  a  life  work ;  and  it  is  only  from  such 
persons,  devoted  to  teaching  as  a  life  work,  that  the  best  teaching  can 
come. 

This  reasoning  is  the  plain  lesson  of  history,  which  he  who  runs  may 
read.  It  is  well  known  that  the  German  states,  and  more  especially 
Prussia,  took  the  lead  in  the  organization  and  development  of  the  mod- 
em system  of  public  instruction.  And  it  appears  that  in  Prussia,  from 
the  outset,  the  life  tenure  of  office  for  the  teachers  was  adopted  as  the 
first  principle  of  the  incipient  system ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Prussians  long 
ago  expressly  prohibited  the  appointment  of  any  regular  teacher  for  a 
determinate  period.  This  was  the  original  stalk  upon  which  improve- 
ments were  from  time  to  time  grafted,  until  at  length  its  present  vigor, 
completeness,  and  symmetry  of  development  have  been  produced. 
Forty  years  ago  Horace  Mann  thus  characterized  the  teachers  produced 
by  this  system :  <<  As  a  body  of  men,  their  character  is  more  enviable 
than  that  of  any  of  the  three  so-called  '  professions.'"  In  all  the  other 
European  countries  the  i)oint  of  departure  and  the  process  of  develop- 
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ment  have  been  substantially  the  same.  It  is  safe,  I  think,  to  say  that 
Id  no  one  of  them  has  it  been  thought  expedient  to  attempt  to  carry  on 
a  system  of  schools  on  the  plan  of  choosing  teachers  for  a  short,  deter- 
minate i>eriod. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  have  everywhere  been  taken  for  granted 
that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  an  efficient  and  economical  school 
system  without  making  provision  for  securing  the  services  of  teachers  who 
should  be  devoted  to  the  business  of  instruction  as  a  life  profession. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  although  public  school  teachers  have,  perhaps, 
nowhere  received  entirely  satisfactory  treatment,  they  have  generally 
been  secure  in  their  position  and  in  their  revenues,  all  too  slender 
though  they  may  have  been.  Thus  the  beginning  was  made  by  laying 
a  foundation  for  a  status  of  dignity  and  independence.  This  was  allim- 
}M)rtant  as  the  initial  provision.  The  rest  followed  logically,  although 
not  without  delays  and  difficulties.  Since  it  is  the  teacher  that  gives 
character  to  the  school,  as  no  well  informed  person  will  deny,  we  find 
that  most  of  the  measures  of  progress  and  improvement  have  been 
such  as  were  calculated  to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  elevate  the 
status  of  the  teacher,  to  provide  better  professional  training,  to  improve 
the  scheme  of  examination  and  certificating  of  candidates,  to  increase 
the  compensation,  to  secure  a  mure  competent  and  trustworthy  superin- 
tendence and  inspection,  to  afford  the  best  means  of  appreciating  and 
rewarding  merit  These  were  the  objects  always  uppermost  in  the  aims 
and  efforts  of  intelligent  promoters  of  educational  progress.  And  thus  by 
degrees  have  been  secured  the  conditions  requisite  to  render  teaching 
a  veritable  career;  not  a  career,  indeed,  leading  to  wealth  and  luxury, 
but  a  career  of  assured  independence,  dignity,  and  support. 

In  our  country  the  point  of  departure  and  the  process  of  development 
have  been  quite  different  from  those  we  have  considered.  We  have 
undertaken  to  develop  and  build  up  an  efficient  system  of  instruction 
while  acting  on  the  assumption  that  the  teacher  cannot  be  recognize<l 
as  having  a  claim  to  any  ownership  in  a  position  of  service. 

In  our  system,  therefore,  there  has  been  provided  as  yet  no  solid 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  up  a  desirable  status  for  the  teacher ; 
consequently  little  has  been  done  to  environ  the  teacher's  office  with 
the  subsidiary  guarantees  requisite  to  constitute  a  career  of  teaching 
service.  This  condition  of  absolute  insecurity  and  dependence  in  re- 
spect to  position  is  necessarily  compensated,  in  some  degree,  by  the 
rate  of  salary.  In  fact,  our  system,  instead  of  taking  permanency  of 
tenure  as  the  point  of  departure  from  which  to  develop  a  competent 
teaching  corps,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  and  practice  prevailing 
in  all  other  enlightened  countries,  has  relied  primarily  and  mainly  upon 
compensation  in  money  as  the  mainspring  in  the  scheme  for  securing 
the  desired  teaching  service. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  uncertainty  of  tenure,  this  absolute 
dependence  of  teachers,  both  in  respect  to  livelihood  and  reputation,  upon 
10153— No.  1 8  U^ 
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the  will  of  local  committees,  is  the  most  serious  defect  in  oar  school 
system.  Reform  in  this  particular  is  most  urgently  demanded ;  not  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  teachers  are  displaced  by  wholesale  when  the  an- 
nual election  comes  round,  but  becanse  they  are  all  liable  to  displace- 
ment by  this  process.  The  actual  summary  dismissals  without  just 
cause  are  not  numerous,  but  even  in  the  best  managed  city  systems  they 
occur  with  sufficient  frequency  to  inspire  too  many  of  the  teachers  who 
are  spared  with  a  sense  of  humiliation  and  insecurity. 

But  the  effect  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  teachers  by  un- 
justifiable removals  through  the  machinery  of  the  annual  election — our 
barbarous  school  guillotine — is,  perhaps,  less  pernicious  and  regrettable 
than  the  effect  resulting  from  what  is  sometimes  called  the  ^^blackball- 
ing'' process.  A  teacher  is  said  to  be  ^^blackballed"  when  he  haa  failed 
to  receive  a  full  vote  at  the  election.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
best  of  masters  to  be  elected  by  a  small  vote,  for  which  no  i)08sible  rea- 
son could  be  assigned  except  that  they  had  some  individual  opinions 
with  regard  to  educational  matters.  What  could  be  more  disheartening 
to  a  corps  of  teachers  than  such  unjust  treatment  f  Capable  men  hasten 
to  quit  a  situation  which  exposes  them  to  such  humiliation.  To  render 
the  i>ermanent  tenure  effectual,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  perma- 
nent, that  is,  an  irreducible  salary,  as  control  of  salary  is  virtually  con- 
trol of  tenure. 

We  know  what  the  objector  to  this  plan  will  say :  Your  permanent 
tenure,  with  its  irreducible  salary,  constitutes  without  doubt  a  desir- 
able status  for  the  teacher,  providing  the  rate  of  salary  is  not  too  low. 
Whatever  other  tribulation  may  await  the  teacher,  he  has  no  longer 
any  risks  to  run ;  he  has  no  longer  to  submit  to  an  annual  humiliation 
in  the  shape  of  an  annual  election ;  his  reputation  and  his  living  are 
no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  incompetent  or  prejudiced  school  officers; 
his  status  is  invested  with  dignity  and  independence;  he  can  hold  up 
his  head  like  a  man  and  look  the  whole  world  in  the  face.  But  in  all 
this  what  have  you  done  but  shift  the  risk  from  the  employ^  to  em- 
ployer, from  the  teacher  to  the  public!  You  have  insured  the  teacher 
against  risk,  but  what  guarantee  has  the  public  that  the  teacher  will  do 
his  duty  when  he  has  no  longer  the  fear  of  losing  his  situation  to  act 
as  a  spur  to  effort  f  Are  not  the  annual  election  and  the  power  of  sum- 
mary dismissal  necessary  means  of  stimulating  teachers  to  vigorous  and 
sustained  effort  and  of  removing  those  who  are  delinquent  and  incom- 
petent;  and,  besides,  is  not  this  permanency  of  tenure  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  our  free  institutions  and  too  un-American  to  find  favor  with  usf 

To  these  questions,  which  embody  the  substance  of  all  that  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  annual  election  and  the  power  of  summary  dismissal,  it 
may  be  said  in  reply :  First,  that  the  precarious  tenure  has  not  been 
found  necessary  for  the  end  in  view  in  any  other  enlightened  country 
on  the  globe;  and,  second,  in  our  own  country  the  annual  election  is 
unknown  outside  of  the  public  school  system,  so  that  this  odious  annual 
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election  has  no  place  in  the  civilized  woild  except  in  the  public  schoolst 
of  the  United  States.  Bat  it  is  not  denied  that  the  public  should  be 
guaranteed  against  risk  as  well  as  the  teacher.  In  the  adjustment  of 
compensation  and  service  the  relation  of  risks  must  always  be  taken 
iDto  account.  In  this  case  the  guarantee  of  the  public  against  risk  is 
perfectly  feasible,  as  experience  has  satisfactorily  proved. 
This  guarantee  consists  of  six  distiuct  provisions : 

(1)  A  thorough  professional  training  of  teachers  in  normal  schools,, 
suited  to  their  destined  fuuctions.  This  is  necessary  as  the  primary 
guarantee  against  the  appointment  of  teachers  without  the  requisite 
qualifications.  And  it  is  evident  that  the  State  could  afibrd  a  more 
liberal  expenditure  foj:  the  education  of  a  teacher  who  is  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic thirty  or  forty  years  than  for  the  teacher  who  is  to  serve  only  three 
or  four  years.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  teachers  now  engaged  in  the 
service  are  graduates  of  normal  schools,  there  being  no  one  State  that 
has  not  recoiled  before  the  task  of  securiug  to  the  whole  body  of  teach- 
ers a  professional  education^  and  this  is  because  of  the  very  great 
number  of  teachers  which  teaching  as  a  temporary  employment  neces- 
sitates. 

(2)  Another  guarantee  should  be  provided  by  a  system  of  examin- 
ing and  certificating  teachers  by  experts  wholly  under  the  control  of 
the  central  authorities ;  besides,  the  local  certificate,  the  only  one,  with 
few  exceptions  now  issued,  does  little  for  the  establishment  of  the 
standing  and  reputation  of  the  holder.  But  a  certificate  granted  by  the 
eentral  authority,  and  valid  throughout  the  State,  would  create  a  pro* 
fessional  rank  and  standing  which  would  elevate  the  status  of  the  hold- 
ers. 

(3)  As  a  third  condition  requisite  to  the  permanent  tenure,  proba- 
tionary service  must  be  provided  for.  The  candidate  must  not  only 
have  his  certificate,  but  he  must  prove  his  capacity  by  actual  service 
in  teaching  before  he  can  claim  a  definitive  appointment.  The  period  of 
probation  should  not  be  less  than  two  years  and  it  might  well  be  three 
or  four.  The  judgment  on  the  result  should  be  rendered  by  one  or  more 
approved  experts.  If  a  further  guarantee  against  failure  is  deemed  ex- 
pedient, it  may  be  obtained  by  an  examination  at  the  end  of  probation^ 
bearing  especially  on  the  practical  work  of  the  school  room. 

(4)  As  to  the  choice  to  be  made  among  candidates  thus  prepared^ 
the  most  judicious  method  appears  to  be  for  the  superior  school  author- 
ity (o  nominate  three  or  four  candidates,  having  regard  both  to  senior- 
ity and  merit,  and  that  the  selection  from  this  list  should  be  left  to  the 
local  committee. 

(5)  Provision  for  a  suitable  hierarchical  situation  for  the  teacher. 
Such  a  situation  would  comprise  a  competent  supervision  and  the  other 
means  requisite  for  stimulating  the  teacher  to  the  best  efforts,  by  rec- 
ognizing his  worth  and  rewarding  his  merits;  and  such  a  situation 
would  idso  comprise  the  necessary  machinery  for  administering  just  and 
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salutary  discipline  in  cases  of  delinquency.  In  France  the  hierarchical 
situation  is  so  well  contrived  that  the  young  man  of  talent,  entering 
upon  his  career  as  primary  teacher  in  the  remotest  mountain  hamlet, 
may  hope  to  reach,  by  well  earned  promotions,  the  principalship  of  a 
metropolitan  school  or  to  become  director  of  a  normal  school  or  even 
inspector. 

'^  It  is  the  function  of  a  good  administration,'^  says  the  eminent  Belgian 
publicist  and  educator,  £mile  de  Laveleye, "  to  seek  by  fixed  rules,  which 
science  iudic^vtes,  to  ascertain  merit  and  to  class  individuals  according 
to  their  aptitudes ;  then  there  would  be  an  end  of  solicitations,  of  sub- 
serviency, of  intrigues,  of  protections,  of  favors,  of  injustices.''  And  this 
is  the  paradise  for  which  the  teacher  prays.  He  wants  to  feel  that  be 
owes  his  position  to  his  merit,  and  not  to  favor,  and  to  be  sure  that  his 
i^fforts  will  be  appreciated  and  recompensed.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  vain  to 
liopo  that  the  public  school  teacher's  pathway  may  be  strewn  with  roses; 
hitherto  it  has  been  too  much  hedged  up  with  briers  and  thorns :  but 
the  supreme  misery  of  his  lot  is  to  be  judged  by  incompetents.  This 
wouhl  niHsessjirily  be  mitigated  by  the  better  supervision  which  the  per- 
inanont  tenure  would  require. 

(i\)  A  retiring  pension  is  requisite,  not  only  as  a  security  for  old  age, 
Imt  as  a  means  of  rendering  practicable  the  retirement  of  the  aged 
and  fatigued  public  servant  without  reflecting  on  his  reputation  or 
4tluindoning  him  to  destitution. 

TheMo  six  conditions  are  logicaUy  involved  in  the  full  and  complete 
npplicMition  of  the  principle  of  fixity  of  tenure.  Moreover,  they  are  at 
till)  Name  time  the  means  of  producing  an  equilibrium  of  risks  and  au- 
thorities which  experience  has  proved  to  be  indispensable  to  the  most 
4i(Uclent,  economical,  and  harmonious  working  of  a  school  system. 

Ill  every  point  of  view  this  reform  in  our  system  seems  to  me  funda- 
iiu^iital  in  its  importance ;  all  others  are  but  secondary,  subordinate, 
msoessary.  It  may  seem  to  the  timid  to  be  a  bold  undertaking,  but  it  is 
not  more  bold  in  the  present  circumstances  than  the  project  of  Sta.te 
normal  schools  or  the  project  of  a  State  board  of  education  fifty  jears 
ago.  Every  epoch  has  its  peculiar  tasks.  This  reform  I  verily  believe 
to  be  the  task  of  the  hour  for  the  friends  of  educational  progress.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  is  now  everywhere  drifting  in  this  direction.  In  the 
powerful  movement  which  has  been  begun  to  reform  the  civil  service  I 
see  plainly  the  dawning  of  a  new  and  better  day  for  the  public  school 
and  the  public  school  teacher.  The  press  is  daily  teeming  with  argu- 
ments for  this  cause,  for  the  principles  of  a  good  civil  service  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  principles  of  a  good  educational  service.  Hence 
the  achievement  of  the  civil  service  reform  will  prepare  the  way  for  this 
reform.  The  spoils  system  and  the  annual  election  are  twin  barbarisms, 
and  with  the  abolition  of  the  former  the  latter  must  go. 

But  permanent  tenure  is  not  to  be  brought  into  successful  operation 
tiy  a  single  legislative  act.    This  radical  reform  must  be  reached  by  a 
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series  of  steps.  Initiatory  steps  have  already  been  taken  in  various 
quarters.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that,  at  a  late  session  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature  (1874),  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  public 
service  offered  to  include  the  teaching  service  in  the  provision  of  the 
ci\il  service  reform  bill  reported  by  this  committee.^  This  reform  must 
begin  practically'  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  Teiachers  have  their 
duty  in  connection  with  this  task.  Everywhere  they  should  pour  in 
tbeir  petitions  and  memorials  upon  the  legislatures,  throughout  the 
country,  and  do  their  share  of  the  work  in  creating  public  opinion  which 
shall  demand  this  reform. 

To  our  metropolitan  city  belongs  the  credit  of  taking  the  lead,  and  of 
setting  a  good  exami)le  to  cities  of  less  importance,  in  respect  to  the 
reform  in  the  tenure  of  office  of  teachers.  In  New  York  the  position  of 
the  public  school  teachers  is  reasonably  secure.  This  security  is  pro- 
Tided  for  in  the  law  creating  a  department  of  public  instruction  for  the 
city  and  county  of  New  York.  In  the  first  place,  teachers  are  elected 
ouce  for  all,  presumably  to  serve  during  efficiency  and  good  behavior. 
There  is  no  recurrence  of  election  whatever.  The  barbarism  of  annual 
election  is  utterly  unknown  in  the  system.  There  are  three  modes  of 
removing  teachers :  (1)  By  the  board  of  education,  upon  recommenda- 
tion for  cause  bj'  the  city  superintendent,  or  a  majority  of  the  trustees 
for  the  ward,  or  a  majority  of  inspectors  for  the  district;  but  not  with- 
out a  three-quarters  vote.  (2)  The  board  of  trustees  for  the  ward,  by 
the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  trustees  in  office,  may  re- 
move teachers,  other  than  principals  and  vice  principals,  provided  the 
removal  is  approved  in  writing  by  a  majority  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
district ;  but  the  teacher  so  removed  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
board  of  education,  and  may  be  reinstated  if  the  board  so  decides. 
(3)  By  revocation  of  license  by  the  city  superintendent,  for  cause  affect- 
ing morality  or  competency,  and  the  written  concurrence  of  two  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  district  in  which  the  teacher  is  employed,  the  teacher 
having  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  State  superintendent  and  the  revocation 
taking  effect  only  after  the  confirmation  of  the  State  superintendent. 
In  short,  the  principle  of  fixity  of  tenure  is  fully  recognized  in  the  IS'ew 
York  system.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  summary  dismissal  or  arbi- 
trary removal.  The  teacher  once  appointed  is  not  subject  to  removal 
except  for  cause  touching  his  morality  or  competence,  upon  charge  of 
responsible  officers  and  sustained  by  competent  evidence.  And  thus 
the  fundamental  requisite  for  a  good  status  for  the  teacher  has  been 
provided. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Boston  school  system,  the  oldest  in  the 
country  and  that  which  has  been  most  commonly  ranked  with  Now 
York  as  a  representative  system,  the  teachers  hold  their  position  by  a 
tenure  as  insecure  as  it  can  well  be  made.    In  the  infancy  of  jthe  system 

*At  the  present  session  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  January,  188.5,  a  biU  has 
been  introdaoed  providing  for  a  more  permanent  tenure  of  office  for  teachers. 
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the  famous  Master  Cheever  was  inducted  into  the  office  of  principal 
of  the  Latin  School  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  He  had  come 
to  stay ;  and  he  did  stay  antil  ^^time  took  him  off,''  after  he  had  got  well 
into  the  nineties.  He  had  probablv  never  heard  of  the  absurdity  of 
electing  schoolmasters  annually;  but  in  an  evil  day  some  shortsighted 
reformer  introduced  this  bungling  contrivance  of  getting  rid  of  incom- 
petent teachers,  and,  as  time  has  gone  on,  the  condition  of  teachers  in 
re6i>ect  to  security  of  position  has  grown  worse  instead  of  better.  There 
18  nowhere,  either  in  statutory  provision  or  in  the  by-laws  and  regula- 
tions ordained  by  the  school  board,  any  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  the  teacher  has  any  right  to  continuance  in  the  service,  no  matter 
bow  unexceptional  in  conduct  or  capability.  Every  principal  is  liable 
to  be  dropped  from  the  service  at  the  end  of  the  year  unless  he  obtains 
the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  members  of  the  board, 
this  majority  being  the  legal  quorum.  Hence,  the  loss  of  a  single  vote 
would  cost  the  master  his  place,  if  there  hapi)ened  to  be  only  a  quorum 
present  at  the  time  of  voting.  The  case  of  the  subordinate  teachers 
is  still  worse.  Unless  nominated  to  the  board  by  the  majority  of  their 
district  committees,  their  reflection  is  not  even  considered  by  the  board. 
In  fact,  no  teacher  is  accorded  the  right  of  being  notified  of  any  inten- 
tion to  drop  him  from  the  service,  and,  when  dropped,  has  no  redress, 
not  even  the  poor  satisfaction  of  being  informed  for  what  cause  he  has 
been  deprived  of  his  means  of  livelihood. 

This  precariousness  of  tenure  has  been  aggravated  and  rendered  less 
endurable  by  the  system  of  supervision  inaugurated  by  the  supervisors, 
described  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

'  Beform  of  this  feature  of  the  system,  which  has  been  so  discouraging 
and  demoralizing  to  the  teachers,  has  of  late  been  considerably  agitated, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  distant*when  not  only  in  the 
Boston  system,  but  throughout  our  city  systems  generally,  teachers 
will  be  made  secure  in  their  situations  during  efficiency  and  good  be- 
havior. 

The  cities  of  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  and  Newark  are  reported  as  hav- 
ing  taken  the  advanced  position,  by  the  side  of  New  York,  in  reforming 
the  tenure  of  office  of  teachers.  The  superintendent  of  Jersey  City,  Mr. 
George  H.  Bartoh,  writes  as  follows  : 

Teachers  once  appointed  in  this  city  hold  office  during  the  will  of  the  board  or  dur- 
ing good  behavior.  One  or  two  principals  have  held  their  positions  for  thirty  years. 
Teachers  can  only  be  removed  for  cause  after  a  fair  trial. 

Superintendent  William  N.  Barringer,  of  Newark,  says: 

Our  teachers  are  all  appointed  during  good  behavior  and  cannot  be  dismissed  ex- 
cept for  good  cause.    We  settle  them  for  life. 

EXAMINING  AND   CERTIFICATING  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  object  in  view  in  the  examination  of  teachers  is  to  exclude  the 
incompetent  from  the  teaching  service,  leaving  the  door  open  only  to 
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teachers  who  are  capable  and  devoted  to  their  chosen  calling.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  the 
profession  of  teaching  that  every  practicable  means  should  be  employed 
to  secure  to  capacity  and  merit  their  just  recognition  and  reward,  and 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  fairest  comi>etition  between  can- 
didates for  responsible  and  lucrative  positions.  This  is  what  a  good 
system  of  examinations  is  designed  to  accomplish. 

With  some  exceptions,  the  school  board  of  each  city  is  responsible 
for  the  character  of  the  examination  which  tests  the  qusdiflcations  of  the 
teachers  whom  it  appoints.  Hence  in  these  examinations  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  uniformity,  either  with  respect  to  standard  or  method.  While 
the  certificate  of  qualification  granted  by  one  school  board  may  be  well- 
nigh  worthless  as  evidence  of  fitness  and  capacity,  the  certificate  given 
by  another  board  in  the  same  State  and  neighborhood  may  be  safely 
taken  as  reliable  evidence  of  the  holder's  competence. 

In  a  few  States  provision  exists  for  State  certificates  of  qualification 
of  different  grades,  awarded  by  a  State  board  of  examiners.  The  State 
certificates  in  such  States  are  valid  in  the  cities  thereof.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  lead  was  taken,  in  providing  good  systems  of  examining 
and  certificating  teachers,  in  some  of  the  newer  States,  and  notably 
in  California.  In  the  State  just  mentioned  a  good  system  was  provided 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  through  the  agency  of  the  very  able  State 
Bnperintendent/  both  for  country  and  city  schools,  while  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  State  where  the  common  school  system  had  its  origin,  it 
could  not  be  said  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  good  system  of 
examining  teachers,  either  for  city  or  rural  schools,  the  statute  on  the 
sabject  simply  prescribing  that  teachers  must  be  examined  by  a  local 
committee  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  payment  for  service.  In  every  city 
in  the  State  of  California,  having  a  board  of  education  governed  by 
special  laws,  it  was  provided  that  there  should  be  a  board  for  determin- 
ing the  qualifications  of  teachers,  to  consist  of  the  city  superintendent, 
the  president  of  the  board  of  education,  the  county  superintendent  of 
the  county  in  which  the  city  is  situated,  and  three  public  school  teachers, 
residents  of  such  city,  who  are  elected  by  the  board  of  education  for 
one  year.  This  board  was  empowered  to  grant  the  following  grades  of 
certificates,  namely:  (1)  ''Educational  diplomas,"  valid  for  six  years; 
(2)  certificates  of  the  first  grade,  valid  for  four  years;  (3)  certificates  of 
the  second  grade,  valid  for  two  years ;  and  (4)  certificates  of  the  third 
grade,  valid  for  one  year.  These  certificates  were  valid  only  in  the  city 
in  which  they  were  granted. 

At  the  present  time  the  State  of  Ohio  stands  among  the  most  ad- 
vanced States,  if  not,  indeed,  as  the  foremost,  in  respect  to  statutory 
provisions  for  examining  and  certificating  teachers.  In  this  State  the 
law  provides  for  State,  county,  and  city  boards  of  examiners  and  pre- 


'Hon.  John  Swett,  the  actual  principal  of  the  City  Normal  School,  San  Francisco. 
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soribes  their  duties  and  powers  in  detail.  The  legal  provision  for 
boards  of  examiners  of  teachers  in  the  cities  of  the  State  of  Ohio  is  as 
follows : 

There  shall  be  a  board  of  examiners  for  each  city  district  of  the  first  class,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  district  [city].  Snch  board  may  consist 
of  either  three,  six,  or  nine  persons,  as  the  board  of  education  may  determine,  and 
the  persons  appointed  shall  be  competent  for  the  xK>8ition  and  residents  of  the  district 
for  which  they  are  appointed.  The  term  of  office  of  such  examiners  shall  be  three 
years. 

The  board  shall  organize  by  choosing  from  its  members  a  president 
and  a  clerk,  and,  to  secure  a  thorough  examination  of  applicants  in 
difficult  branches  or  special  studies,  the  board  may  secure  the  assist- 
ance, temporarily,  of  persons  of  sufficient  knowledge  in  such  branches 
or  studies.  The  board  may  grant  certificates  for  one,  two,  three,  five, 
and  ten  years,  which  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and  attested  by 
the  clerk  and  shall  be  valid  within  the  district  wherein  they  were  is- 
sued ;  and  such  certificates  issued  for  five  and  ten  years,  if  in  part  on 
account  of  consecutive  years  of  teaching  and  experience,  shall  be  re- 
newable, without  reexamination,  at  the  discretion  of  the  examining 
board.  Certificates  so  granted  may  be  revoked  for  cause  by  the  board 
of  education. 

Under  the  provision  of  this  law  the  actual  board  of  examiners  of 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  consists  of  nine  members,  of  which  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  is  a  member  and  the  president.  Quite  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  California  school  law,  which  provides  that  the  city 
board  of  examiners  shall  comprise  three  teachers,  by  a  seemingly  pre- 
posterous rule  of  the  Cincinnati  school  board,  no  teacher,  either  pub- 
lic or  private,  can  be  an  examiner.  The  board  holds  examinations  on 
the  second  Thursday  of  June,  October,  December,  February,  and  April 
of  each  year,  continuing  them  until  finished. 

The  board  grants  five  grades  of  certificates,  denominated,  respectively,  male  high 
school  oertiflcates,  female  high  school  certificates,  principal's  certificates,  aseistant'a 
certiilcateti  and  special  certificates  to  teachers  of  the  special  branches — foreign  lau- 
gnagos,  mosio,  drawing,  penmanship,  and  book-keeping —  which  last  shall  require  an 
examination  also  in  the  branches  required  by  law. 

Considering  that  the  Cincinnati  system  of  examining  and  certificating 
teachers  is  so  exceptionally  elaborate  and  complete,  I  deem  it  desirable 
to  introduce  here,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  following  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  board  of  examiners : 

SuhjeoU."  (1)  Theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  (2)  spelling  and  definitions;  (3)  read- 
ti>t(  •  (4)  grammar;  (5)  jienmanship ;  (6)  mental  arithmetic ;  (7)  written  arithmetic ;  (8) 
g««^)griiphy ;  (9)  American  history ;  (10)  ancient  and  modem  history ;  (11)  natural  philos- 
ophy I  (12)  elements  of  anatomy  and  i)hy8iology ;  (13)  English  or  German  literature; 
(14)  music  or  drawing;  (15)  chemistry ;  (KJ)  algebra;  (17)  geometry;  (18)  astronomy; 
(10)  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  (20)  comparative  anatomy. 

Candidates  for  a  male  high  school  certificate  are  examined  in  the  first  nineteen  of 
the  aliove  subjecis  and  such  other  branches  as  they  may  be  required  to  teach.  Prin- 
cipals of  high  schools  will  also  be  examined  in  the  lost  branch  above  named. 
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Candidates  for  a  female  high  school  certificate  are  examined  in  the  first  sixteen  of 
the  aboYe  subjects  and  such  other  branches  as  they  may  be  required  to  teach. 

Candidates  for  a  principal's  certificate  are  examined  in  the  first  nineteen  of  the 
above  snbjects. 

Candidates  for  an  assistant's  certificate  are  examined  in  the  first  fourteen  of  the 
above  snbjects. 

Candidates  for  German  certificates,  who  have  been  educated  in  the  pnblic  schools 
of  Cincinnati,  shall  be  required  to  pass  examinations  in  mental  arithmetic,  written 
arithmetic,  and  geography,  before  the  English  examiners. 

Special  teachers  are  examined  in  the  branches  which  they  propose  to  teacb,  in 
which  they  must  have  at  least  nine,  ten  being  the  maximum,  and  in  the  theory  and 
pnctice  of  teaching  in  the  English  language,  unless  the  board  shall  otherwise  direct. 

The  number  opposite  to  each  branch  in  the  column  on  the  right  of  the  list  of  the 
(todies  on  the  certificates  issued  measures  the  result  of  the  examination,  ton  being 
the  maximum.  Less  than  seven  in  either  German,  grammar,  geography,  written 
trithmetic,  mental  arithmetic,  or  spelling  is  a  failure.  Certificates  are  valued  as  fol- 
lows: For  an  average  of  70  per  cent,  of  correct  answers,  two  years;  80  ]ier  cent.,  five 
years ;  90  jter  cent. ,  ten  years.  No  person,  however,  shall  receive  a  certificate  for  ten 
jears  who  has  not  had  two  years'  experience  in  teaching  graded  schools.  The  first 
certificate  granted  shall  in  no  case  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years. 

No  certificate  shall  be  issued  without  an  average  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  full  number 
of  marks. 

The  board  will  grant  no  certificate  to  any  candidate  who  entirely  fails  in  any  branch 
of  study  in  which  an  examination  is  required. 

A  record  of  the  character  of  the  examination  of  each  individual  is  preserved  in  a 
book  kept  in  the  office  of  the  board  of  education. 

Candidates  who  have  not  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  must  leave 
vith  the  clerk  of  the  board,  at  least  three  days  before  the  regular  meeting,  a  certificate 
of  good  moral  character,  together  with  legal  fee,  fifty  cents,  and  a  declaration  that 
tliey  are  eighteen  years  of  age  (or  seventeen,  if  graduates  from  the  high  schools  or 
with  similar  attainments)  and  that  they  design  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Cin- 
cionati,  if  found  qualified.  Candidates  are  requested  to  leave  their  address  and  a 
statement  of  any  experience  they  may  have  had  in  teaching. 

Candidates  for  high  school  certificates  are  required  to  file  their  applications  with 
the  clerk  of  this  board  at  least  one  month  before  the  time  of  examination,  in  which 
application  all  the  branches  which  they  may  be  required  to  teach  must  be  named, 
and  the  certificate  granted  shall  be  valid  for  those  branches  only  in  which  the  can- 
<lidate  has  received  at  least  eight. 

All  candidates  for  high  school  oertificates  must  be  examined  in  all  the  subjects  re- 
quired for  each  certificate,  except  as  provided  in  Rule  14  of  the  school  board. 

Candidates  shall  be  examined  in  the  absence  of  all  spectators,  save  the  members  of 
the  board  of  education. 

Examinations  shall  be  held  only  at  the  time  designated  in  secj^on  2.  Candidates 
shall  not  be  examined  who  are  not  present  punctually  at  the  appointed  hour.  No 
candidate  who  has  failed  in  more  than  one  branch  shall  be  admitted  to  a  second  ex- 
imination  till  after  the  expiration  of  six  months.  A  candidate  who  has  failed  in  one 
branch  only  shall  not  be  reexamined  within  six  months,  unless  such  candidate  has 
in  average  of  eight  in  other  branches.  Such  candidate  must  pay  the  legal  fee  and 
be  reexamined  in  all  branches  in  which  the  previous  mark  was  less  than  eight. 

ReSzaminaiUm. — Any  candidate  for  reexamination  who  may  be  employed  in  the 
city  schools  shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  board  au  application  for  such  reexamina- 
tioD,  accompanied  by  the  previous  certificate,  at  the  regular  meeting,  four  months 
preceding  that  at  which  the  candidate  proposes  to  be  examined  Principals  desiring 
to  be  examined  shall  give  six  months'  notice.  All  candidates  for  reexamination  for 
the  high  schools,  of  five  years'  experience,  who  shall  present  high  testimonials  of 
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merit  and  ancoefls  shall  be  exuniDed  in  those  branches  only  which  they  are  expected 
to  teach. 

The  district,  intermediate,  and  high  schools  sh^  be  divided  into  districts,  and  a 
oommittee  of  two  members  of  this  board  appointed  for  each  district,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  yiait  the  schools  in  their  respective  divisions  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
and  reporting  npon  the  management  and  method  of  instroction  of  the  candidates  for 
reexamination.  From  the  certificate  last  granted  by  the  board  and  the  report  of  the 
visiting  committee,  the  board  shall  determine  the  character  of  the  reexamination  to 
be  required  of  each  applicant,  and  the  candidate  shall  be  notified  thereof  two  months 
previous  to  the  time  of  such  examination :  Pntvided,  That  candidates  shall  be  required 
to  undergo  an  examination  in  all  those  branches  in  which  they  are  marked  less  than 
seven.  A  teacher  whose  certificate  has  expired,  and  who  has  not  been  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  within  two  years  next  preceding  the  date  of 
his  or  her  application,  must  be  examined  in  all  the  branches  required  by  the  rules. 

The  grade  of  certificate  shall  be  determined  by  the  average  of  the  candidate  in  all 
branches  required,  including  theory  and  practice  of  teaching :  Provided^  That  no  can- 
didate shall  receive  a  certificate  for  ten  years  who  shall  fall  below  nine  in  "  theory 
and  practice ; "  nor  for  five  years,  if  the  candidate  fall  below  eight  in  the  same  sub- 
ject :  And  provided  furiker,  That  no  certificate  shall  issue  to  a  candidate  falling  below 
seven  in  ''  theory  and  practice.'' 

No  candidate  shall  receive  a  two-year  certificate  more  than  twice. 

All  German  teachers  who  have  been  employed  in  our  schools  for  three  years  or 
more  shall  be  examined  in  English  grammar,  reading,  spelling,  and  definitions. 

Any  teacher  who  shall  engage  in  teaching  any  branch  of  instruction  in  which  he  or 
the  has  not  been  examined,  and  after  having  received  three  months' notice  shall  per- 
sist in  so  doing,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  improper  conduct  and  shall  be  dismissed 
by  this  board. 

Any  proposed  change  in  the  foregoing  rules  shall  be  presented  in  writing  and  shall 
lie  over  until  the  next  regular  meeting,  and  every  member  shall  be  notified  of  the 
proposed  change  within  one  week  after  its  presentation.  A  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  shall  be  necessary  to  change  any  rule  of  the  board. 

This  system  has  without  doabt  many  merits  and  it  is  well  worth  the 
Btndy  of  the  school  ofiftcers  of  other  cities.  Bat  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  certificates  of  the  first  and  second  class^  requiring 
high  percentages  of  correct  answers^  should  be  valid  only  for  a  limited 
period  when  the  holders  thereof  are  in  continuous  service.  Again,  a 
fixed  rule  as  to  the  x>ercentages  requisite  for  a  certificate  would  seem  to 
be  of  doubtful  expediency,  as  it  is  impossible  to  provide  by  a  regulation 
for  a  uniformity  in  the  character  of  the  papers  set. 

Among  the  cities  of  the  first  class,  Boston  has  been  conspicuous  for 
its  lack  of  a  good  system  for  examining  candidates  for  teachers. 

Eight  years  ago  this  function  was  committed  to  the  board  of  super- 
visors. The  plan  adopted  by  this  board  comprised  a  very  wide  range 
of  topics ;  and  failure  to  obtain  a  high  percentage  in  any  of  these  by  a 
candidate  deprived  him  of  a  certificate.  Even  the  candidates  for  the 
certificate  requisite  for  the  head  mastership  of  a  high  school  were  re- 
quired to  be  examined  in  the  details  of  a  wide  range  of  subjects  which 
the  most  scholarly  teachers  seldom  retain  in  memory  long  alter  passing 
through  the  school  and  college.  The  consequence  was  that  teachers  of 
high  standing,  which  had  been  reached  by  years  of  successful  experi- 
€aice^  precisely  the  description  of  candidates  wanted,  and  those  that 
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were  anxious  for  a  fair  chance  to  show  their  fitness  for  the  lucrative  po- 
sitions to  be  filled,  did  not  present  themselves  for  examination.  They 
could  not  afford  to  run  such  risks  of  a  failure  to  obtain  a  certificate. 
Hence  the  candidates  were  mostly  persons  fresh  from  the  school  or  col- 
lege, or  unsuccessful  adventurers  who  were  glad  of  a  chance  to  run  for 
luck.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  lists  of  certificated  candidates 
seldom  bore  the  names  of  teachers  such  as  were  wanted  for  the  more 
important  places,  and  never  those  deemed  competent  for  the  highest 
posts. 

After  the  inauguration  of  this  system,  a  head  master  of  a  high  school 
being  wanted,  extensive  search  was  made  for  a  suitable  candidate.  A 
man  of  high  reputation  and  undoubted  scholarship  was  found.  The 
place  suited  him ;  the  salary  was  $4,000;  but  he  had  not  the  certificate 
of  qualification  which  the  regulations  required  and  he  refused  abso- 
lutely to  take  the  examination  for  it,  frankly  owning  that  he  could  not 
pass  it.  So  the  school  board  ordered  the  supervisors  to  grant  the  cer- 
tificate on  the  strength  of  the  curriculum  vitse  and  testimonials  of  the 
candidate,  after  a  makebelieve  oral  examination. 

Of  the  many  similar  cases  which  might  be  cited  in  illustration  of  the 
unhappy  operation  of  this  injudicious  system,  one  more  must  suffice. 

In  an  examination  of  candidates  for  the  principalship  of  evening  ele- 
mentary schools,  a  i)osition  which  required  no  teaching  whatever  and 
the  sui>ervision  of  the  teaching  of  nothing  beyond  the  three  B's,  there 
happened  to  be  a  candidate  who  had  fitted  for  college  in  a  school  of  the 
first  order,  had  graduated  at  Harvard  with  high  rank,  and  had  passed 
through  a  three-year  course  at  a  German  university,  gaining  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws.  This  gentleman  was  deemed  to  have  failed  to  come 
up  to  the. required  standard  of  scholarship  because  he  failed  to  solve 
satisfactorily  some  of  the  problems  in  the  algebra  paper. 

Since  that  time  the  plan  of  examination  has  been  somewhat  modified 
in  the  right  direction,  though  in  its  essentials  it  remains  the  same.  In 
the  mean  time,  as  a  partial  remedy  for  its  defects,  the  school  board  has 
made  the  following  rather  cumbersome  provision : 

If  a  vacancy  eziBt  in  a  snbordinate  position  in  any  school  and  it  is  desirable,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  in  charge,  to  procure  the  services  of  some  instructor 
who  has  not  been  examined  as  required,  application  Hliall  be  made  to  the  committee 
on  examinations,  who,  if  they  approve  the  purpose,  may  invite  a  member  of  the  board 
and  direct  a  supervisor  or  the  principal  to  examine  and  inquire  into  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  proposed  candidate,  and,  if  he  is  employed  in  teaching,  to  visit  his  school 
at  the  expense  of  the  city.  Upon  a  favorable  report,  in  writing,  approved  by  the 
committee  on  examinations,  the  board  of  supervisorR  shall  especially  examine  the 
candidate,'  who,  if  qnalified,  shall  receive  the  usual  certificate. 

The  regular  examination  is  held  only  once  a  year  and  applicants  are 
not  admitted  unless  they  have  had  ooe  year's  experience  in  teaching  or 
have  graduated  from  some  normal  school  within  the  State.  The  grades 
of  certificates  are  as  follows : 


'  Thftt  ia,  the  examination  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  circomBtances  of  the  caBA. 
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First  grade,  to  head  masters,  masters,  and  junior  masters  of  the  nor- 
mal and  high  schools  and  principals  of  evening  high  schools ;  second 
grade,  to  masters  and  submasters  of  grammar  schools,  principals  of 
evening  elementary  schools,  and  assistants  of  evening  liigh  schools; 
third  grade,  to  assistant  principals  and  assistants  of  normal  and  high 
schools ;  fourth  grade,  to  assistants  of  grammar,  primary,  and  evening 
elementary  schools ;  special  grade,  to  instructors  in  special  studies  and 
in  schools  for  the  deaf  and  licensed  minors. 

These  certificates  are,  very  properly,  valid  within  the  city  for  an  in- 
determinate period. 

In  general,  the  examination  of  teachers  is  conducted  by  a  standing 
committee  of  the  school  board,  with  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
the  sui>erintendent.  In  some  important  cities,  this  examining  commit- 
tee leaves  the  business  of  examining  mainly  to  the  superintendent.  In 
New  York  and  some  other  cities,  the  examining  and  certificating  of 
teachers  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  a  scheme  of  examination  well  calculated  to 
keep  ignoramuses  out  of  the  teaching  profession  may  not  be  equally 
well  calculated  to  do  justice  to  candidates  of  the  highest  order  f  In 
the  existing  scheme  of  examination  in  the  system  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  device  for  solving  this  problem  is  worthy  of  notice.  This 
device  consists  in  providing  that  the  examination  and  certificate  for 
situations  above  the  eighth  grade  shall  be  special,  which  means,  it 
is  presumed,  that  the  examination  is  not  to  be  conducted  in  conformity 
with  the  general  rules  relating  to  the  matter,  but  shall  be  adapted  to 
each  individual  case.  The  system  of  examination  in  the  District  of 
Ck)lumbia  has  some  other  features  which  are  somewhat  peculiar.  This 
board  of  examiners,  which  consists  of  the  two  superintendents  and 
such  other  members  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  school  board  from 
the  supervising  principals  and  principals  of  schools,  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  designated  as  first  and  second.  The  firsts  comprising 
the  two  superintendents  and  one  other  examiner,  prepares  the  ques- 
tions and  superintends  the  examination,  while  the  members  of  the 
second,  who  are  not  permitted  to  be  present  while  the  examination  is 
going  on,  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  and  marking  the 
papers  of  the  candidates.  The  results  thus  obtained  are  reported  to  the 
committee  on  teachers,  while  the  oral  examination  is  made  and  reported 
on  b}^  the  first  section.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  teachers  to 
examine  these  results  and  to  report  to  the  school  board  the  names  of 
the  candidates  whom  they  deem  worthy  of  certificates  and  the  class  of 
certificates  to  which  they  may  be  thought  severally  entitled,  together 
with  any  other  facts  deemed  necessary  or  that  may  be  called  for.  And 
finally,  the  school  board,  with  such  information  in  their  possession,  de- 
termines what  candidates  may  receive  certificates  and  the  class  of  such 
certificates.  The  candidates  are  known  only  by  numbers  till  the  ques- 
tion of  certificate  is  decided. 
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Of  this  nniqae  system  of  examiDation,  the  annual  report  for  1880  re- 
marked as  follows : 

The  most  important  act  of  the  board  of  tmstees  since  its  organization,  Angost  2, 
1678,  was  the  adoption  of  amendments  to  Articles  IT  and  Y  of  the  by-laws.  These 
amendments  consisted  of  a  series  of  provisions  and  safeguards  thrown  around  the 
examinations  of  applicants  for  teacherships  and  promotions.  They  were  prepared  by 
Charles  E.  Hovey,  esq.,  of  the  old  board  of  tmstees,  and,  in  addition  to  providing  a 
philosophical  and  uniform  rule  for  examination  of  candidates,  they  secured  impar- 
tiality on  the  part  of  the  examiners,  independence  on  the  part  of  the  trustees,  and 
provided  scholarship  as  a  basis  of  admission  as  an  instructor,  leaving  to  time — the 
only  test — to  determine  respecting  the  possession  of  those  other  essential  qualifica- 
tions whose  possession  or  want  trial  alone  can  discern. 

The  amendments  have  been  an  Impassable  barrier  to  the  entrance  into  the  profes- 
sion of  teacher  of  many  applicants  who,  together  with  their  fHends,  regard  public 
schools  as  an  asylum  for  the  maintenance  of  such  as  have  more  influence  than  means, 
more  friends  than  abilities.    *    *    * 

The  board  can  congratulate  itself  upon  the  possession  of  a  method  of  examination 
which  not  only  secures  the  strictest  impartiality,  but  leaves  no  room  for  suspicion 
apon  the  part  of  the  class  of  chronic  fault  finders  that  infest  every  school  community. 

It  may  readily  be  admitted  that  this  plau  is  well  calculated  to  guard 
against  partiality,  but  it  seems  to  make  no  provision  for  considering 
any  evidence  of  competency  other  than  the  marking  by  the  examiners 
of  the  results  of  the  examination  in  the  prescribed  branches  of  study, 
snch  as  successful  experience  in  teaching,  courses  of  education  passed 
through,  testimonials  of  scholarship  received,  &c. 

The  system  of  examination  and  certificating  of  teachers  which  has 
been  in  operation  in  the  city  of  Denver  for  a  number  of  years  being 
peculiar  in  some  of  its  features  and  being  known  to  me  to  have  worked 
very  successfully,  a  description  of  it  is  here  introduced. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  teachers,  consisting  of  two 
members,  to  examine  or  cause  to  be  examined  all  applicants  for  posi- 
tions as  teachers.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  assist 
in  conducting  examinations  of  applicants  for  positions  as  teachers  and 
to  issue  certificates  as  provided  by  law  under  the  direction  of  the  board. 
The  examination  is  both  oral  and  written  and  embraces  reading,  spell- 
ing, English  grammar,  physical  and  descriptive  geography,  arithmetic, 
elements  of  algebra.  United  States  history,  English  literature,  elements 
of  vocal  music,  and  methods  and  theory  of  teaching. 

The  certificates  are  not  graded  and  they  are  granted  for  an  indeter- 
minate period. 

On  an  appointed  day  aU  who  wish  to  obtain  a  certificate  to  teach  in  our  schools 
present  themselves  as  a  class.  No  preliminaries  previous  to  this  time  are  necessary. 
The  following  instructions  are  given  to  them : 


i( 


DIRECTIONS  TO  CANDIDATES. 


"At  the  beginning  of  the  examination  an  envelope,  with  a  number  written  thereon, 
will  be  handed  you.  You  will  be  known  during  the  examination  not  by  your  nam« 
but  by  the  number  on  your  envelope. 
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"Write  on  a  fdip  of  paper  your  namber,  name  in  faU,  and  present  addrees;  incloee 
tbe  slip  ih  a  nnmbered  enyelope  aad  seal  the  envelope. 

''At  the  head  of  everj  sheet  and  separate  half  sheet  of  paper  nsed  at  this  examina- 
tion write  yonr  number  and  the  subject.  Place  before  the  answers  the  same  figures 
that  are  before  the  questions.^ 

Having  taken  this  precation  to  have  the  examination  impersonal,  questions  on  the 
branches  required  are  submitted  to  the  candidates  and  written  answers  obtained. 
These  written  papers  are  overlooked  and  ranked  as  is  the  custom  in  all  written  ex- 
aminations. The  average  standing  of  the  individual  obtained  from  all  the  papers  is 
recorded  as  the  scholarship  standing. 

Each  person  (number)  whose  scholarship  standing  has  been  found  satisfactory  is 
asked  to  remain  for  a  personal  interview  with  the  committee  and  such  members  of  the 
board  as  can  be  present.  This  interview  lasts  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  during 
which  time  the  candidate  presents  evidence  of  good  moral  character,  and  takes  part 
in  conversation  relative  to  her  history,  experience,  and  success,  and  answers  questions 
propounded  by  the  superintendent  on  theory  of  teaching. 

At  the  close  of  the  interview,  the  candidate  having  withdrawn,  each  member  of  the 
board  present  rates  the  ability  of  the  candidate  on  a  scale  of  ten,  each  member  stating 
in  figures  his  estimate  of  the  candidate's  fitness  for  work  in  our  schools.  The  average 
of  this  ranking  by  members  of  the  board  is  the  candidate's  standing  in  oral  exami- 
nation. 

The  average  of  the  scholarship  standing  and  of  the  oral  examination  standing  is 
the  final  rank  of  the  candidate.  When  each  member  of  the  class  has  passed  a  like 
examination,  the  individual  standing  of  each  is  set  opposite  the  appropriate  number 
and  the  board  elect  what  numbers  shall  receive  certificates  to  teach  in  our  schools. 
Then  the  sealed  envelopes  are  opened  and  the  names  of  the  candidates  learned.  From 
those  holding  certificates,  teachers  are  elected  in  the  order  of  their  rank  at  examina- 
tion.* 

This  Bystem,  it  will  be  seen,  is  like  that  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  reserving  the  awarding  of  certificates  in  the  hands  of  the  school 
board,  while  it  differs  from  it  widely  in  making  mnch  of  evidence  of 
qualification  other  than  that  of  scholarship  ascertained  by  the  exami- 
nation, and  it  affords  a  good  safeguard  against  favoritism  in  the  appoint- 
ments. It  is  also  in  effect  a  competitive  examination  for  appointment 
as  well  as  a  general  examination  for  a  certificate. 

A  general  survey  of  this  element  of  our  city  systems  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  far  from  being  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. This  subject  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  has  received 
from  our  leading  educators.  It  is  obviously  a  delicate  subject  for  the 
discussion  of  superintendents  in  their  reports ;  and  hence,  if  referred 
to  by  them  at  all,  it  is  for  the  most  part  referred  to  in  a  perfunctory  or 
timid  manner.  We  have  much  to  learn  in  this  regard  from  those  coun- 
tries where  civil  service  and  educational  service  examinations  have 
been  far  more  scientifically  treated  than  with  us.  The  administrators 
of  our  city  systems  might  study  with  profit  the  examination  scheme  of 
the  civil  service  in  England.  In  France,  the  examination  of  pupils  and 
teachers,  both  general  and  competitive,  has  been  reduced  to  almost  an  ex- 
act science.   Our  examinations  for  principals  and  teachers  in  high  schools 

^  From  report  for  1883  hy  P.  Gottesleben  and  Frank  Church,  committee  on  teachers. 
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are  especially  lame  and  inadequate.  Examinations  of  teachers  for  cer- 
tificates onght  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State  authorities.  Local  boards 
or  manicipal  boards  might  be  allowed  to  institute  competitive  examina- 
tions of  certificated  teachers  for  appointment  to  particular  situations, 
such  examinations  having  reference  rather  to  skill  and  capacity  than  to 
scholastic  attainments.  • 

PBEPONDERAKOE  OF  FEMALE   TEACHERS. 

One  of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  our  school  system  is  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  female  teachers.  So  great  is  this  pre- 
ponderance that  it  would  probably  be  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that 
the  cities  where  male  teachers  are  employed  in  elementary  schools,  in 
any  other  capacity  than  that  of  principals  or  as  teachers  of  special  sub- 
jectSy  such  as  Oerman,  for  example,  may  be  reckoned  as  the  exceptions. 
In  the  high  schools,  the  proportion  of  male  teachers  is  much  larger  than 
in  those  of  the  elementary  grades.  In  the  mixed  high  schools,  espe- 
cially in  the  larger  cities,  the  number  of  male  teachers  is,  perhaps,  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  female  teachers.  Where  the  high  schools  are  un- 
mixed, those  for  boys  are  taught  by  male  teachers,  while  the  schools  for 
girls  are  taught  mostly  by  female  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  a  male 
principal.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  proportion  of  male  to  female 
teachers  in  twenty-four  representative  cities : 

Table  Bhawing  thepropartUm  of  male  to  female  teaekere  in  ten  ciHee  of  IMeflnt  elaee. 


BaMinon... 

Boaton 

Brooklyn . .. 

ChioAfo 

Cindimati .. 
VewOrleant 
VewTork... 
FhfladiJphto 
SaaFnadae 
BL  Loida 

Tbtel.. 


Number  of 


8S6 

1,11s 

1,856 

1,107 

660 

408 

8,851 

2,168 

687 

1,017 


U719 


Nnmber  of 

nuUo 

tMchon. 


122 
64 
45 

128 
23 

462 
82 
68 

U7 


1,178 


Number  of 

female 

teaohera. 


772 
986 

1,291 

1,062 

681 

879 

2,800 

2,086 

624 


11,  646 


Peroentace 

of  male 

teachera. 


10 

11 
6 
4 

19 
6 

18 
4 
9 

H 


Batioof 
malea  tolia- 


Ito  9.8 
Ito  8.2 
lto20.2 
Ito  28.6 
Ito  4.1 
1  tolOLS 
Ite  OLi 
lte2S.4 
Ito  9.9 
Ito  7.7 


Ito  9.9 


w 
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'    Tabu  ikowing  the  proportion  of  male  )o  female  teaehere  in  fourteen  rq^e^entative  citiee. 


KainA. 


Coliiinbiu,  Ohio •. 

IndlADApoUs 

KjmsMCity 

Little  Bock 

Memphis 

Milwankee 

Newark 

Pittubargh 

PortlMid,Me 

Portlaud,  Oreg 

Providence 

"Sffw  H»Ten 

Clereland 

Denver  

Total 


Whole 
nnmberof 
teachers. 

Number  of 

male 

teachers. 

Number  of 

female 

teachers. 

Percentage 
of  male 
teaohers. 

156 

14 

142 

9 

233 

18 

215 

8 

87 

9 

78 

10 

88 

5 

28 

17 

66 

8 

57 

12 

296 

48 

247 

16 

819 

27 

292 

8 

467 

60 
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2 

127 

9 

118 

7 

72 

6 

66 

8 

821 

19 

802 

6 

261 

18 

243 

7 

490 

23 

467 

5 

106 

9 

97 

8 

8,032 

263 

2,799 

9 

Batloof 
males  tofe* 


1  to  10.2 
1  to  11. 9 
Ito   &7 
1  to    5.6 
Ito   7.1 
Ito   5.1 
Ito  10.8 
Ito   8.3 
1  to  13. 1 
Ito  11 
Ito  15. 9 
Ito  13.5 
lto2a3 
Ito  10.7 

Ito  10.6 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  tables  that  the  average  proportion  of 
male  teachers  to  female  teachers  in  the  twenty-four  cities  represented 
is  about  1  to  10.  The  average  of  all  the  cities  taken  together  would  prob- 
ably vary  not  far  from  this  showing.  Philadelphia  has  the  lowest  pro- 
portion of  male  teachers,  but  the  male  teachers  employed  are  actually 
engaged  in  teaching,  each  one  of  these,  except  the  high  school  teachers, 
being  confined  to  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  upper  class  of  a  boys' 
grammar  school  and  having  supervision  over  a  very  limited  number 
of  lower  classes.  The  next  lowest  proportion  is  found  in  Chicago.  In 
this  city  there  are,  in  fact,  in  the  elementary  schools  no  male  teachers, 
properly  so  called.  The  men  reckoned  as  teachers  are,  in  reality,  super- 
vising principals,  each  having  a  large  number  of  classes  and  teachers 
under  his  direction  and  supervision.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  Cincinnati 
the  proportion  of  male  teachers  is  about  six  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  This  is  the  result  of  the  policy  of  employ- 
ing to  some  extent  male  assistants  in  the  elementary  schools.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  other  large  cities,  where  the  proportion  is  comparatively 
high,  namely,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  Boston.  In  Mil- 
waukee there  are  several  male  principals  of  primary  schools,  as  well  as 
some  subordinate  male  teachers  of  district  schools,  and,  in  addition,  a 
number  of  special  male  teachers  of  the  Oermao  language;  and  hence 
the  high  ratio  of  male  teachers  as  compared  with  other  cities.  In  some 
cases  ladies  are  employed  as  principals  of  large  mixed  schools  com- 
posed of  grammar  and  primary  grades.  In  Cleveland  the  experiment 
was  made  several  years  ago  of  placing  all  the  elementary  schools  in 
charge  of  female  principals,  three  or  four  general  supervising  male 
principals  being  employed  to  visit  the  schools  at  short  intervals  to  give 
assistance  where  needed  in  the  discipline  and  management.    On  the 
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other  hand,  in  Boston  fhe  girls'  grammar  schools  have,  with  one  excep- 
tion, always  been  in  charge  of  male  principals. 

Speaking  of  this  peculiarity  of  our  system,  Mr.  Francis  Adams,  of 
England,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  American  free  school  system,  re- 
marks as  follows : 

The  large  preponderance  of  female  teachers  in  the  States  wiU  always  render  tbe 
occupation  of  teacber  more  or  less  a  temporary  one.  As  a  matter  qoite  of  coarse, 
women  do  not  look  to  teaching  as  a  lifelong  career.  In  England  scarce  one  in  twenty 
of  the  female  teachers  reaches  her  tenth  year  of  service.  Of  the  female  teachers 
trained  at  Bishop's  Stortford,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  their  average  school  life 
was  nnder  five  years.  The  proportion  of  female  teachers  in  America  is  ten  times 
{Tsater  than  in  England.  Female  teachers  may  have  other  advantages  over  males, 
and  in  tbe  United  States  are  generally  conceded  to  have,  bat  the  length  of  their 
iehool  life  is  not  one  of  them. 

Bishop  Fraser,  in  his  well  known  and  highly  valuable  Beport  on  the 
Common  School  System  in  the  United  States,  which  was  published 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  uses  the  following  language  in  relation  to  this 
matter: 

The  vast  majority  of  the  teachers  are  females  and  most  of  them  very  yonng  fe- 
males. •  *  *  There  is  a  strong  preference  in  the  United  States  for  tbe  employ- 
ment of  females  as  teachers,  chiefly  on  the  score  of  superior  cheapness,  bat  also,  in 
the  estimation  of  many,  on  the  ground  of  superior  efficiency. 

He,  however,  placed  a  high  estimate  ux>on  the  natural  capacity  of 
these  ladies  for  teaching. 
H.  Bnisson,  in  his  rex>ort  on  our  public  schools,  says: 

The  teaching  corps  counts  a  large  proportion  of  female  teachers ;  the  married  in- 
■tmetresses  are  sufficiently  rare ;  classes  of  boys  of  every  age  are  intrusted  to  female 
teschen. 

From  the  same  document,  other  remarks  relating  to  this  topic  have 
been  quoted  under  the  head  <^  Tenure  of  office  of  teachers." 

Some  years  back,  it  was  quite  common  for  State  superintendents  of 
schools,  in  their  reports,  to  mention  as  a  matter  of  congratulation  and 
as  evidence  of  progress  the  increasing  proportion  of  the  female  teachers; 
bat  there  seems  to  have  been  a  turn  in  the  tide.  The  question  is  coming 
to  be  discussed  in  more  than  one  place  whether  the  displacement  of  male 
teachers  has  not  been  carried  too  far  for  the  best  interests  of  our  schools. 

In  1873,  the  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education 
contained  the  following  remarks  on  this  topic : 

It  appears  that,  of  the  persons  employed  as  teachers,  one-eighth  were  males  and 
leven-eigbths  females,  the  decrease  of  males  for  the  year  being  25,  while  the  increase 
of  females  was  233.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years  this  process  of  diminution  in  the 
nomber  of  male  teachers  and  increase  in  the  number  of  female  teachers  has  been 
going  on.  During  past  years  the  board  and  their  secretaries  have  frequently  referred 
with  approbation  to  the  substitution  of  female  for  male  teachers  in  our  schools  as  a 
novemeoi  in  the  direetion  of  progress.  But  the  time  must  come,  if  it  has  not  actu- 
aUy  arriTed,  when  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  consider  seriously  whether  the  best  inter- 
ISO 
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e«U  of  education  do  not  leqoire  some  limitation  to  tbis  movement.  If  it  be  trae,  as 
most  persons  will  probably  admit,  tbat  females  baye  superior  aptitnde  for  certain  de- 
partments and  situations  in  teacbing  and  disciplining,  is  it  not  equally  true  tbat 
males  bave  superior  aptitude  for  otber  departments  and  situations  f 

Tbe  want  of  success,  wbetber  in  respect  to  male  or  female  teacbers,  taken  in  tbe 
mass,  is  due  not  so  mucb  to  tbe  want  ef  natural  aptitude  as  to  want  of  special  prep- 
aration and  of  adequate  experience.  Tbe  great  obstacle  to  tbe  acquirement  of  tbe 
needed  experience  on  tbe  part  of  females  is  in  tbe  sbortness  of  tbe  period  of  tbeir 
service,  and  tbis  again  is  tbe  reason  wby  tbey  do  not  make  a  more  tborougb  prepara- 
tion for  tbe  work. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  during  the  decade  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  above  suggestions  were  published  by  the  board  of  education  there 
has  been  no  further  increase  in  the  proportion  of  female  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  while  previously  there  had 
been  a  constant  increase  from  year  to  year  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

Of  late  years  this  subject  has  been  considerably  discussed  in  the  New 
England  Association  of  School  Superintendents,  and  this  body  has  ex- 
pressed its  opinion  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  a  larger 
proportion  of  male  teachers. 

There  is,  without  doubt,  a  growing  conviction  among  our  prominent 
educators  that  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  proportion  of  male 
teachers  is  a  needed  reform  in  our  school  economy.  It  is  argued  that 
teaching  as  a  career — as  a  life  work — is  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
best  results  of  teaching.  With  women,  teaching  is  a  temporary  occu- 
pation, and  this  must  be  the  case  so  long  as  they  are  required  by  social 
customs  and  sentiments  to  retire  from  the  service  as  soon  as  they  are 
married.  The  only  effectual  remed}',  therefore,  for  the  defects  and  im- 
perfections inseparable  from  teaching  pursued  as  a  temporary  occupa- 
tion, as  a  makeshift,  is  the  employment  of  a  larger  proportion  of  male 
teachers  who  shall  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  as  a  life  work 
after  having  made  the  requisite  preparation  therefor  and  given  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  competence.  But  a  larger  proportion  of  male  teachers  is 
desirable,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  realizing  the  advantages  of  experi- 
ence in  teaching  and  that  efficiency  which  comes  from  teaching  as  the 
one  aim  of  life ;  it  is  desirable  also  because  the  instruction  and  training 
of  boys  above  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  requires  the  handling  of  a  mas- 
ter rather  than  that  of  a  mistress.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some  who 
claim  for  women  superiority  over  men  in  resx)ect  to  aptitude  for  teaching 
that  insufficiency  of  salary  accounts  largely  for  their  non-continuance  in 
the  occupation  of  teaching.  Experience,  however,  does  not  justify  this 
assertion.  In  some  quarters  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  salaries  of 
teachers  of  the  same  grade  should  be  equal,  without  regard  to  sex.  It 
is,  however,  a  principle  tolerably  well  recognized  in  pedagogy  that,  where 
the  salaries  of  the  sexes  are  equalized  and  the  rate  is  high,  the  men  dis- 
place the  women,  and  where  the  rate  is  low  the  reverse  happens:  the 
women  displace  the  men. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Li  considering  this  subject  it  seems  desirable  to  define  at  the  odtset 
what  is  meant  by  an  examination  of  schools,  as  distinguished  from  what 
is  meant  by  an  inspection  of  schools. 

An  inspection  is  a  visitation  for  the  purpose  of  observatiou,  of  over- 
sight, of  superintendence.  Its  aim  is  to  discover,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  school,  the  conduct  and  application 
of  the  pnpils,  the  management  and  methods  of  the  tea(;her,  and  the 
fitness  and  condition  of  the  premises.  Good  iuspection  commends 
excellences,  gently  indicates  faults,  defects,  and  errors,  and  suggests 
improvements  as  occasion  requires.  By  the  expectation  of  visits  of 
iDspection  of  the  right  sort,  teachers  are  stimulated  to  fidelity  and  to 
efforts  for  advancement  in  efficiency.  While  inspection  has  for  its 
object,  in  some  measure,  to  stimulate,  encourage,  and  guide  l>oth  teachers 
and  pnpils,  this  is  not  the  limit  of  its  scope.  It  has  another  important 
porpose,  namely,  that  of  enabling  the  inspector  to  iioquire  valuable 
ioformation  as  a  basis  for  action  in  the  administration  of  the  system. 
But  inspection  does  not  undertake  to  apply  tests  to  teachers  or  pupils, 
to  be  followed  by  serious  sanctions.  Its  object  is  general  rather  than 
special.  It  is  best  that  inspections  should  be  made  without  previous 
notice  and  that  they  should  be  made  by  competent  and  experienced 
experts;  but  inspection  by  intelligent  and  judicious  non-experts  may 
be  highly  beneficial.  The  principals  of  schools  should  frequently 
inspect  the  classes  for  which  they  are  responsible ;  the  superintendent 
should,  as  often  as  practicable,  inspect  all  the  schools  under  his  charge ; 
and,  of  course,  inspection  is  one  of  the  duties  of  school  committees. 

An  examination  is  different  from  an  inspection,  both  in  its  aims  and 
methods.  An  examination  is  a  thorough  scrutiny  and  investigation, 
in  regard  to  certain  definitely  determined  matters,  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose. It  should  proceed  according  to  a  prearranged  scheme  and  it 
should  not  omit  any  element  in  the  scheme.  It  seeks  positive  evidence 
and  exact  information  in  regard  to  all  the  matters  comprised  within  its 
scope.  Nor  is  this  all.  An  examination  not  only  implies  the  acquisition 
of  facts  within  a  prescribed  sphere,  but  it  also  implies  a  weighing  and 
considering  of  those  facts  and  the  making  of  a  judgment  upon  them. 
The  object  of  the  examination  is  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  merit 
or  attainments  or  progress.  This  judgment,  or  estimate,  then,  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  examination,  for  it  is  the  basis  of  awards  which 
are  of  the  highest  importance  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

All  examinations  affect  more  or  less  both  teachers  and  pupils ;  but, 
considered  with  reference  to  the  chief  objects  to  be  accomplished,  ex- 
aminations of  schools  and  classes  are  of  the  three  following  kinds: 

I.  Examination  of  classes,  to  ascertain  their  progress  and  to  deter 
mine  the  rank  of  the  pupils  composing  the  class. 

II.  Examination  of  pupils  for  promotion,  for  graduation,  and  for  dis- 
tinctions or  honors. 
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III.  Examinations  of  schools  and  classes  with  reference,  mainly,  to 
the  merit  and  standing  of  the  teachers. 

As  the  objects  of  these  examinations  differ,  so  mast  their  methods 
differ,  and  they  must  be  conducted  by  different  classes  of  examiners. 
The  genera]  principle  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  examiner  is  that 
he  should  be  competent  and  disinterested  as  to  the  result.  He  should 
know  what  facts  to  seek ;  he  should  be  capable  of  estimating  them  at 
their  true  value ;  and,  above  all,  he  should  have  no  relation  of  interest 
or  feeling  to  warp  his  judgment. 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  three  kinds  of  examination  in  the  order 
above  named : 

I.  The  examination  of  pupils,  to  test  their  progress  or  to  determine 
their  rank,  which  I  call  class  examination,  has  been  of  late  quite  ex- 
tensively adopted,  and  in  many  places  it  appears  to  have  been  pushed 
to  an  injudicious  extreme.  This  examination  should  be  conducted  by 
the  class  teacher,  but  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal.  If  the 
examination  is  to  be  merely  a  test  of  progress,  it  may  be,  and,  indeed, 
should  be,  both  written  and  oral ;  but,  if  it  is  to  determine  rank,  it  be- 
comes essentially  a  competitive  examination,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
conducted  in  writing,  except  in  branches  to  which  this  method  is  inap- 
plicable ;  otherwise  all  the  pupils  are  not  subjected  to  the  same  test. 
It  is  obvious  that  an  examination  for  the  purpose  of  ranking  should 
comprise  all  the  branches  taught ;  and  here  the  difficult  thing  to  do  is 
to  assign  to  the  result  in  each  branch  its  just  relative  value ;  that  js,  to 
determine  what  shall  be  the  maximum  mark  or  number  for  each  branch. 
Perhaps  the  best  criterion  for  determining  this  matter  is  the  relative 
amount  of  time  assigned  to  the  respective  branches  in  the  program. 

The  class  examination  seems  to  have  been  introduced  as  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  the  marking  system.  But  in  some  cases  has  not  this  class 
examination  become  an  evil  as  great  as  that  it  was  intended  to  remedy! 
When  pushed  to  excess,  the  examining  and  markihg  of  papers  by 
teachers  becomes  an  intolerable  burden,  and  the  pupils  waste  their 
time  in  giving  proofs  of  their  ignorance.  The  better  plan  would  seem 
to  be  to  combine  judiciously'  the  system  of  marking  lessons  with  the 
system  of  examining  for  rank,  pushing  neither  to  an  extreme.  But  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  marks  for  conduct  should  in  no  case  be 
combined  with  the  marks  for  scholarship  in  determining  the  rank  of 
pupils  or  in  determining  their  promotion,  unless  promotion  is  based 
on  a  competitive  examination  and  in  a  particular  case  the  scholarship 
marks  of  two  competitors  are  equal,  but  their  conduct  marks  unequal: 
for  condrict  marks  and  scholarsliip  marks  are  not  commensurable,  any 
more  than  yards  and  pounds. 

II.  Examination  of  pupils  for  promotion,  for  graduation,  and  for  dis- 
tinctions or  honors. 

1.  Examination  for  promotion:  This  examination  should  be  conducted 
hj  the  principal,  under  general  regulations  and  supervision,  and  with 
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the  cooperation  and  advice  of  the  class  teacher.  To  take  this  authority 
from  the  principal  is  to  deprive  him  of  one  of  his  most  important  func- 
tions. Promotions  considered  with  reference  to  examinations  may  be 
of  three  kinds: 

(a)  Promotion  of  the  class  en  masse  or  by  seniority,  without  a  serious 
test  examination. 

(6)  The  system  of  individual  promotion  by  capacity.  By  this  system 
the  best  in  each  class  are  promoted  at  any  time  when  there  in  room  in 
the  class  above.  This  amounts  to  promotion  by  competitive  examina- 
tion,  and  one  of  the  essential  things  in  a  competitive  examination  is  that 
the  conditions  be  made  known  before  the  race  begins.  80  from  the  outset 
of  the  preparation  the  competitors  should  be  informed  definitely  us  to 
the  nature  of  the  ordeal,  namely,  on  what  subjects  they  are  to  be  exam- 
ined, whether  the  sum  of  the  class  marks  is  to  be  the  criterion,  or 
whether  the  examinations  alone  are  to  be  considered,  or  whether  class 
marks  and  examinations  marks  are  to  be  combined,  and  in  what  pro- 
portion. This  examination  should  be  conducted  by  the  teiichere  of  the 
competitors,  as  they  alone  know  with  accuracy  what  has  been  taught, 
bnt  under  the  supervision  of  an  impartial  umpire.  And  it  should  be 
ooDducted  in  writing  so  far  as  this  method  is  applicable. 

(c)  Promotion  by  examination  of  passage.  By  this  system  the  iden- 
tity of  the  class  is  preserved,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  simultaneous 
promotions;  every  member  is  subjected  to  a  serious  examination  as  a 
test  of  fitness  for  advancement.  The  results  of  this  examination,  com. 
bined  with  the  lesson  marks,  determine  the  promotions,  those  pupils 
only  who  fall  below  a  reasonable  minimum  being  obliged  to  repeat  the 
course  of  the  class.  To  perfect  this  system  the  principal  must,  as  occa- 
Mon  requires,  exercise  the  prerogative  of  allowing  exceptionally  able 
pupils  to  "jump''  a  class  and  of  degrading  those  who  are  exceptionally 
delinquent;  that  is,  he  must  make  some  individual  promotions.  The 
dass  examination  above  referred  to  will  give  seasonable  intimations  to 
the  pupils  of  their  probable  standing  at  the  examination  of  passage,  and 
thus  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  recover  lost  ground.  By  this  system, 
which  seems  to  me  the  best,  while  an  examination  is  required,  it  is  not 
a  competitive  examination,  where  only  a  minimum  result  is  requisite  for 
passing.  Hence,  the  examination  may  be  either  written  or  oral  or  both. 
In  all  examinations  which  are  not  competitive  it  is  desirable  that  both 
written  and  oral  tests  should  be  applied ;  for  some  pupils  are  strong 
on  paper  and  weak  in  speech  and  others  are  weak  on  paper  but  strong 
in  speech,  and  the  examination  should  afford  each  an  opportunity  to 
show  his  real  ability,  since  in  an  examination  for  promotion  the  i)oint 
aimed  at  is  not  to  know  whether  the  pupil  can  answer  on  all  the  details 
of  the  matters  taught,  but  whether  he  is  capable  of  taking  the  higher 
stage  with  profit  to  himself  and  without  detriment  to  the  class. 

The  examination  for  transfer  from  one  grade  of  schools  to  another 
(that  i%  fit>m  the  primary  to  the  grammar  and  from  the  gramwvaT  U)  X\i^ 
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high)  ought  to  be  condacted  on  the  same  principle  as  that  for  the  pas- 
sage from  a  lower  class  to  a  higher  in  the  same  grade  of  schools,  bat 
the  control  of  this  examination  should  be  in  the  hands  of  an  authority 
independent  of  both  the  grades  concerned.  The  principals  of  both  the 
grades,  however,  should  be  called  in  as  advisory  assistants.  From  the 
principal  of  the  grade  from  which  the  transfer  is  to  be  made,  the  candi- 
date's record  should  be  required,  and  a  certificate  of  probable  fitness; 
from  the  principal  of  the  grade  to  which  the  transfer  is  to  be  made,  ad- 
vice should  be  had  and  considered  as  to  the  minimum  of  requirement 
allowable  for  admission ;  that  is,  as  to  the  character  of  the  questions  and 
the  minimum  mark  for  passing. 

2.  Examination  for  graduation.  Here  the  principal  should  cooperate 
so  far  as  to  furnish  the  list  of  all  the  pupils  entitled  to  be  candidates,  the 
scholarship  marks  of  each,  and  his  opinion  of  their  maturity.  But  the 
actual  examination  ought  to  be  under  the  control  and  management  of 
the  superintending  authority,  because,  in  a  system  of  schools,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  all  the  diplomas  of  the  same  grade  should  have  a  uniform 
value ;  and  this  could  not  be  the  case  if  each  principal  should  make  his 
own  standard.  As  a  matter  quite  of  course,  the  result  of  the  examination 
should  be  combined  with  the  record  of  scholarship.  And  it  is  desirable 
that  the  examination  should  be  both  oral  and  written.  It  is  essential 
that  the  examination  should  cover  all  the  subjects  of  the  program  of 
the  graduating  class,  but  not  all  the  topics ;  nor  should  it  go  back  to  the 
matters  of  the  preceding  class,  as  they  have  been  already  satisfactorily 
passed.  And  in  all  sound  educational  economy  some  privilege  of  obliv- 
ion must  be  permitted  to  students.  Nothing  Is  more  to  be  deprecated 
in  the  matter  of  test  examinations  than  to  demand  of  the  examinees 
readiness  in  all  they  have  ever  studied. 

Examination  for  graduation,  as  in  the  case  of  examination  for  promo- 
tion, should  never  be  competitive,  only  a  certain  minimum  of  qualifica- 
tion being  demanded.  The  level  of  this  minimum  must,  of  course,  be 
raised  a^  high  as  the  best  good  of  all  requires.  The  graduating  exam- 
ination should  be  in  accord  with  the  prograln ;  that  is,  it  should  con- 
form to  the  program  both  in  respect  to  spirit  and  scope.  The  rank- 
ing of  graduates  according  to  their  marks  renders  the  examination  in 
eflfect  competitive.  This  is  practised  to  some  extent  in  western  cities  iu 
connection  with  high  school  graduation.  Its  efTect  on  girls,  according 
to  my  observation,  is  decidedly  injurious. 

It  is  well  known  that  school  authorities  sometimes  fix  in  advance  the 
percentage  of  mark  requisite  for  promotion  or  graduation.  Is  not  this 
highly  unpedagogical  ?  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  fix  the  minimum  percent- 
age before  you  know  the  character  of  the  questions  or  the  degree  of 
strictness  in  marking  ? 

3.  Under  the  second  class  of  examinations  there  is  only  one  more 
variety  to  consider,  namely,  the  examination  for  distinctions  or  honors. 
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From  the  natare  of  the  case  this  mnst  be  a  competitive  examination, 
therefore  essentially  tbe  same  in  character  as  that  reqaired  for  deter- 
mining rank  in  the  class. 

III.  General  supervisory  examination.  This  examination  is  made  by 
the  general  supervisory  agent  or  agents  to  ascertain  the  condition  and 
progress  not  only  of  each  and  every  school  as  a  whole  in  every  branch 
of  instniction,  but  of  each  individual  class  embraced  in  the  system,  and 
by  this  means  to  ascertain  also  the  merit  and  standing  of  the  principals 
and  their  assistants.  But  the  scope  of  this  examination  is  not  limited 
to  the  acquisition  of  information  about  the  schools  for  the  use  of  the 
governing  authorities ;  an  imx>ortant  part  of  its  object  is  to  stimulate 
'  teachers  to  efforts  to  keep  up  and  increase  their  efiBciency ;  to  see  that 
all  the  subjects  of  the  program  are  taught  in  due  proportion  and  kept 
abreast  of  each  other ;  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  teacher,  both  ns 
to  methods  and  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  requirements  of  the 
program. 

This  examination  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  discover  and  appre- 
ciate merit,  to  encourage  sound  teaching:  teaching  that  trains  and 
educates  ;  teachings  that  is  solid  rather  than  showy ;  teaching  that  aims 
at  the  highest  good  of  the  pupils,  morally  and  physically,  as  well  as 
intellectaally.  It  is  its  purpose  also  to  detect  incompetency  and  un- 
fkithfalness.  In  a  word,  its  office  is  to  give  a  just  and  true  report  of  the 
teacher's  work,  and  at  the  same  time  incidentally  to  afford  the  teacher, 
as  far  as  possible,  stimulation,  encouragement,  and  guidance.  With- 
oat  the  judicious  examination  of  schools  by  well  qualified  experts,  there 
can  be  no  adequate  guarantee  of  the  faithful  and  ef&cient  performance 
of  their  duties  on  the  part  of  teachers.  I  say  judicious  examinations, 
for,  if  schools  are  not  wisely  examined — examined  as  only  i>erson8  of 
thorough  pedagogical  knowledge,  ripe  experience,  and  sound  judgment 
can  perform  this  service  —it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  to  leave  them  without 
it  altogether.  But  an  examination  so  conducted  as  to  encourage  true 
merit,  to  promote  the  use  of  the  best  methods,  to  regulate  ii^  the  best 
maoner  x>ossible  the  instruction  imparted,  both  in  respect  to  quantity 
and  quality — it  is  by  such  examinations,  if  at  all,  that  will  be  hastened 
tbe  dawning  of  that  day  when  there  will  be  no  cramming,  no  high 
pressure,  no  idleness,  no  excess,  no  deficiency,  and  no  wasting  of  time 
or  strength  on  the  part  of  teachers  or  pupils. 

The  objects  and  character  of  this  examination  suggest  the  requisite 
qualifications  of  the  examiner.  In  the  first  place,  he  should  be  inde- 
pendent, or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  he  should  not  be  dex)endent  upon 
tbe  teaching  corps.  He  ought  to  have  had  experience  in  teaching,  and 
if  he  has  had  experience  in  grades  similar  to  those  in  which  he  examines, 
80  much  the  better.  His  mind  ought  to  be  liberalized  by  a  wide  range 
of  educational  reading  and  study.  He  ought  to  have  a  good  deal  of  prac- 
tical common  sense.  He  should  be  more  inclined  to  look  on  the  bright 
aide  of  things  than  on  the  dark  side.    He  should  look  more  sharply  for 
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merits  than  for  demerits.  He  should  fear  only  two  things:  he  should 
fear  to  do  ii^justice  and  he  should  fear  himself.  He  should  be  eminent 
for  good  breeding,  as  a  guarantee  of  respectful  treatment  of  teachers 
and  pupils.  And  to  make  sure  of  the  requisite  sympathy,  like  Burke's 
lawgiver^  ^he  ought  to  have  a  heart  full  of  sensibility."  In  a  word, 
for  the  successful  exercise  of  this  delicate  and  most  useful  function  the 
very  best  educators  are  demanded.  This  function  is  next  in  importance 
and  in  x>oint  of  difficulty  to  that  of  the  chief  supervision  which  overlooks 
the  whole  economy  of  the  system. 

Without  this  instrumentality  no  system  can  be  complete.  And  so, 
instead  of  saying  nobody  is  equal  to  such  a  work,  and  therefore  it  must 
be  dispensed  with,  we  should  rather  ^<  get  the  best,"  and  trust  to  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  to  fhrnish  ultimately  the  requisite  combination 
of  rare  qualities  for  the  most  satisfactory  performance  of  this  duty. 

As  to  the  method  and  plan  of  proceeding  something  must  be  said. 
In  the  first  place,  this  examination  should  be  made  by  the  examiner  in 
person,  and  not  by  sending  a  set  of  questions  to  be  answered.  I  am 
aware  that  the  plan  of  testing  the  work  of  teachers  by  a  simultaneous, 
uniform  examination  of  all  grades  by  printed  questions  is  somewhat  in 
vogue  in  some  places.  But  I  regard  this  plan  as  very  objectionable. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  by  this  plan.  K  this  be  so,  no  other  objec- 
tion to  it  need  be  raised.  But  even  if  it  were  possible  to  apply  it  with- 
out doing  great  injustice,  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Before  the  examiner  begins  his  examining  visits  he  should  be  pre- 
pared with  a  carefully  matured  scheme,  set  out  in  a  blank  or  blanks, 
covering  all  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  all  the  other  matters  to  be 
taken  into  the  account  in  estimating  the  merit  of  the  teaching,  discipline, 
and  management  of  the  class  or  school.  The  examination  then  consists 
in  such  observations  and  inquiries  as  may  be  needed  to  enable  the  ex- 
aminer to  fill  his  blanks  on  the  spot ;  that  is,  to  make  up  his  judgment 
in  detail  and  in  general.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  ex- 
amine eaf  h  pupil  in  every  branch.  In  some  branches  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  witness  the  exercises  as  conducted  by  the  teacher.  This  exam- 
ination should  be  neither  exclusively  oral  nor  exclusively  written,  but 
a  mixture  of  both  methods.  Printed  questions  are  unnecessary.  In 
elementary  grades  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  examination  of 
a  given  class  or  school  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  examiner.  In  the 
higher  grades  of  institutions  of  instruction,  where  it  becomes  necessary 
to  introduce  departmental  teaching,  the  work  of  examining  may  with 
advantage  be  divided  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  usual  division 
of  studies  into  groups. 

I  have  now  outlined  all  the  different  kinds  of  examinations  which 
seem  to  me  required  in  a  well  organized  and  well  managed  system  of 
public  schools.  It  belongs,  of  course,  to  school  boards  to  make  the 
necessary  provisions  for  these  examinations. 

Good  teachers,  who  know  what  is  best  to  be  taught  ^nd  how  to  teach 
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itf  have  a  right  to  an  examinatiou  of  their  schools  by  competent  ezam- 
mers,  that  they  may  have  proof  of  the  excellence  of  their  work;  more- 
over, their  continuance  and  progress  in  well  doing  woold  be  promoted 
by  the  8ymx>athy  and  encouragement  which  the  right  sort  of  an  exam- 
ination would  afford.  Teachers  of  a  different  character,  who  have  an 
imperfect  knowledge  as  to  what  ought  to  be  taught  and  a  limited  ac- 
qaaintauce  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  possess  little  profes- 
sional ambition,  need  frequent,  judicious  examinations  and  inspections 
to  instruct  them  in  their  duties  and  to  stimulate  them  to  exertion. 

Examinations  may  be  the  occasion  of  much  good  or  much  evil.  The 
proper  objects  and  uses  of  examinations  is  a  subject  which  demands  the 
serions  attention  of  every  one  who  is  called  to  participate  in  the  supervision 
of  educational  institutions.  It  is  obvious  that  the  utility  of  examinations 
depends  wholly  upon  the  plan  upon  which  they  are  based  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  conducted.  It  sometimes  happeus  that  a  man 
quite  unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  school  room,  but  possessed  of 
good  sense  and  right  feelings,  will  make  an  examinatiou  very  profitable  to 
both  teacher  and  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  a  person  of  equal  or  superior 
intelligence  and  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives  may,  from  inattention 
to  the  principles  which  should  guide  his  proceedings,  produce  the  op- 
posite effect.  Teachers  and  pupils  are  depressed  and  disheartened,  in- 
stead of  being  stimulated  and  encouraged.  They  have  faithfully  tried  to 
do  a  good  work ;  they  know  they  have  done  it.  But  this  is  overlooked  or 
anderestimated,  and  they  are  admonished,  gently  it  may  be,  for  not  doing 
something  else  which  they  could  not  do  or  which  they  did  not  know 
would  be  required  of  them. 

The  examiner  should  always  remember  that  he  is  to  a  large  extent 
shaping  the  subsequent  teaching  as  well  as  ascertaining  the  preceding. 
Teachers  are  ever  strongly  tempted,  even  against  their  better  judgment, 
to  make  their  teaching  conform  to  the  kind  of  examination  expected. 
They  cannot  be  blamed  for  adopting  such  a  course.  Indeed,  they  might 
with  greater  reason  be  blamed  for  not  doing  so,  since  the  pnmaiy  re- 
sponsibility is  with  the  committee,  who  themselves  examine  or  appoint 
the  examiners,  are  the  legal  trustees  of  all  interests  of  the  schools  under 
their  charge,  and  it  is  within  their  province  to  determine  what  descrip- 
tion of  instruction  shall  be  given.  Teachers  are  with  reason  expected 
to  give  satisfaction  to  their  employers  and  supervisors.  Examinations 
are  held  to  determine  how  far  this  end  has  been  attained.  But  they  do 
more.  They  virtually  indicate  what  the  examiner  thinks  the  pupil 
ought  to  know,  as  well  as  to  reveal  what  be  does  know.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  examiners  should  keep  this  fact  in  view,  and  conduct  their 
examinations  accordingly.  If  the  examiner  comes  into  the  school  every 
quarter  or  every  month  only  to  be  entertained  by  exercises  in  some 
&vorite  style,  the  teacher  will  soon  find  it  convenient,  if  not  necessary, 
to  be  prepared  for  such  a  course. 

But  examinations  should  be  conducted  not  merely  with  reference  to 
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discovering  what  the  pnpil  knows  and  to  pointing  oat  what  he  should 
know.  They  should  go  farther  and  look  to  higher  results.  They  should 
seek  to  find  oat  what  the  pupil  is  and  what  he  can  do;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  see  what  discipline  of  mind  and  heart  and  body  he  has  had.  It  is 
true,  this  kind  of  examination  is  difficult  and  few  are  qualified  for  it ; 
but  it  is  necessary  as  a  means  of  securing  the  highest  style  of  teaching. 
We  mast  not,  however,  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  its  results 
can  be  adequately  expressed  by  percentages.  Let  our  examinations  be 
extended  into  this  higher  sphere  of  education,  and  many  teachers  will 
be  glad  to  occupy  themselves  with  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  have 
been  accustomed  to.  But  then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  teacher 
cannot  prepare  his  pupils  for  everything  in  a  limited  period  of  time. 
There  must  be  a  choice  of  subjects  in  the  general  scheme  and  there 
must  be  a  choice  of  topics  and  methods  in  each  particular  branch.  The 
greatest  injustice  is  often  done  by  an  unfair  comparison  of  schools  in 
some  one  branch  only.  A  particular  school  may  be  immensely  superior 
to  another  in  one  branch  and  yet  be  on  the  whole  immensely  inferior 
to  it.    And  so  with  systems  of  schools. 

If  a  teacher,  in  obedience  to  direct  or  indirect  instructions  or  in  the 
absence  of  all  instructions,  has  adopted  a  certain  course  and  has  pre- 
pared his  pupils  for  one  sort  of  examination,  he  ought  not  to  be  cen- 
sured for  their  failure  when  put  to  a  totally  different  test,  which  he  could 
not  have  anticipated. 

Before  a  teacher  is  censured  for  any  supposed  deficiency,  he  should 
be  permitted  to  show  what  he  has  attempted  and  what  he  has  done  and 
to  give  his  reasons  for  his  course.  For  instance,  the  examiner  finds  that 
the  pupils  of  a  certain  school  can  recite  the  text  of  the  books  glibly 
enough,  but  that  their  reasoning  faculty  has  not  been  duly  exercised 
and  trained,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  routine  of 
question  and  answer  they  are  bewildered  and  cannot  proceed.  He  is 
dissatisfied  and  suggests  that  the  pupils  should  be  taught  to  think,  to 
reason,  to  investigate,  to  understand;  that  they  should  learn  things  as 
well  as  words.  But  on  inquiry  he  might,  perhaps,  find  that  his  predeces- 
sor, a  yeaf  before,  was  displeased  for  precisely  the  opposite  reason  and 
strongly  insisted  upon  the  verbatim  recitation  of  the  words  of  the  text 
books. 

Examiners  ought  to  avoid  extreme  notions  on  the  subject  of  education. 
The  good  teacher,  who  is  master  of  his  art,  if  left  sufficiently  free,  will 
give  to  each  branch  and  each  department  of  education  its  proper  share 
of  attention,  neglecting  none,  making  a  hobby  of  none.  And  such 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  examiner,  if  he  would  make  his  examinations 
profitable. 

And,  finally,  in  examinations,  the  teacher's  individuality  should  be 
duly  respected.  I  do  not  mean  here  by  individuality  a  peculiarity  of 
opinion  or  theory  which  takes  the  liberty  to  oppose  openly  or  quietly 
ignore  the  plain  requirements  of  the  regulations  respecting  the  man- 
ias? 
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agement  of  the  school  or  the  studies  to  be  tanght.  Nor  do  I  mean  that 
oddity,  capriciousness,  whimsicality,  or  eccentricity  should  claim  indul- 
gence under  the  more  respectable  designation  of  individuality.  Nor 
would  I  allow  incompetency  to  escape  its  just  criticism  and  its  just  es- 
timate on  the  plea  of  the  rights  of  individuality.  But  what  I  mean 
is  that  it  should  not  be  insisted  on  that  each  teaeher  should  do  every- 
thing in.  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  time.  Teachers  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  their  own  plans  and  pursue  their  own  methods  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  whole  system,  provided  that  the 
desired  results  are  produced. 

The  New  York  system  affords  an  admirable  example  of  wise  provis- 
ion for  what  we  have  designated  as  the  general  supervisory  examina- 
tion. The  chief  superintendent  is  furnished  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  assistants,  who  are  made  responsible  to  him  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  this  service.  The  number  of  assistant  superintendents  at  the 
present  time  is  seven.  Almost  the  whole  time  of  these  officers  is  de- 
voted to  this  service,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  by  long  experience 
acquired  great  skill  and  efficiency  in  the  work. 

All  Bchools  and  classes  under  the  charge  of  the  board  of  edncation  are  ezamiDed 
by  these  officers  at  least  once  daring  the  school  year.  In  these  examinations  a  care- 
fiil  and  patient  inquiry  is  made  into  the  discipline,  progress  in  stndy,  punctuality  of 
pupils,  care  of  text  books,  ventilation  —  in  short,  everything  that  characterizes  effi- 
cient management  and  makes  an  excellent  school. —  (Beport  of  City  Superintendent 
Hon.  John  Jasper,  1882.) 

During  the  year  1882  2,500  classes  were  examined  in  this  manner. 
For  each  class  a  blank  is  filled  by  the  examiner  giving  the  result  of  the 
examination  in  each  branch  of  instruction  and  in  the  matter  of  disci- 
pline. There  is  also  for  each  school  a  blank  to  be  filled,  indicating  the 
character  of  the  principal's  general  management.  The  grades  of  excel- 
lence are  indicated  not  by  figures,  but  by  the  following  words:  Excel- 
lent, Good,  Fair,  Indifierent,  Bad.  The  blank  so  filled  and  signed  by  the 
examiner  becomes  the  official,  authoritative  report  of  the  condition  and 
progress  of  the  class  and  the  merit  and  standing  of  the  teacher  or  princi- 
pal. These  reports  are  submitted  to  the  superintendent  and  recorded 
under  his  direction  for  the  use  of  the  board.  If  a  report  is  unsatisfac- 
tory the  teacher  is  sent  for  by  the  superintendent,  who  points  oat  the 
deficiency  and  appoints  a  time  for  another  examination,  allowing  a 
reasonable  interval  for  another* trial  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The 
general  results  are  tabulated  and  printed  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
city  sux>erintendent. 

This  plan  of  examination  and  inspection  is  no  novelty  in  the  New 
Terk  system.  It  is  as  old  ai^  the  system  itself.  It  was  so  wisely  con- 
trived at  the  outset  that  the  experience  of  more  than  two-score  years 
has  suggested  no  essential  modification  of  its  features.  In  this  respect 
New  York  has  not  only  been  superior  to  the  other  large  cities  of  the 
eoontiy,  bat  has  been  at  least  equal  to  the  foremost  cities  abroad.    In 
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regard  to  its  beneficial  i-esnlts  it  would  perhaps  be  scarcely  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  it  has  been  the  mainspring  of  the  success  of  the 
New  York  schools,  both  in  instruction  and  management.  By  means  of 
this  well  contrived  examining  agency  the  board  has  constantly  in  -pos- 
session  reliable  information  not  only  of  the  general  condition  of  the  vast 
school  system  under  its  charge,  but  also  of  the  minutest  details  of  every 
school  and  class.  The  records  in  the  office  of  the  city  superintendent 
show  the  standing  of  every  class  in  the  system  in  every  branch  of  study 
during  every  year  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  back,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  personal  examination  of  a  competent  expert  whose  name 
IS  appended  as  a  guarantee  of  the  value  of  the  judgment  recorded.  The 
following  statistics  are  quoted  from  the  report  of  1882  as  an  illustration 
of  the  summarizing  of  the  results  of  this  supervisory  examination :  In 
discipline  there  were  examined  2,567  classes,  of  which  2,387  were  marked 
excellent,  170  good,  9  fair,  none  indifferent,  1  bad.  In  reading  2,510 
classes  examined,  of  which  1,915  were  reported  excellent,  559  good,  25 
fair,  1  indifferent,  none  bad.  In  spelling  2,500  classes  were  examined ; 
2,190  were  reported  excellent,  281  good,  26  fair,  1  indifferent,  none  bad. 
In  arithmetic  1,729  classes  were  reported  excellent,  638  good,  121  fair, 
6  indifferent,  and  6  bad.  In  penmanship  and  slate  writing  2,500  classes 
examined ;  2,136  were  reported  excellent,  351  good,  11  fair,  2  indifferent, 
none  bad.  In  geography,  whole  number  of  .classes,  1,336;  1,061  were 
reported  excellent,  248  good,  26  fair,  1  indifferent,  none  bad.  In  history 
of  the  United  States,  whole  number  of  classes,  549 ;  of  these  489  were 
excellent,  56  good,  3  fair,  1  indifferent,  and  none  bad.  In  drawing  2,500 
classes  examined ;  83  per  cent,  were  excellent,  15  per  cent,  good,  and  2 
per  cent  either  fair  or  indifferent. 

The  character  of  the  principal's  management  in  the  several  schools  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

GENERAL  MANAOEMENT. 


Schools. 


Hftle  gmnmar 

Female  grammAT 

Ifixed  fcnunmar 

Primary  defiartment 

Primary 

Colored 

Total 


BzeeUent 

Good. 

Fair. 

Indiffer- 
ent. 

Bad. 

35 
42 

8 
60 
38 

2* 

8 

1 
8 
8 
5 
2 

8 

• 

185 

27 

8 

Total 

46 
48 
11 
68 

48 

4 
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It  is  a  carious  fact  that  the  two  cities  which  have  generally  been 
regarded  as  the  two  representative  educ*ational  cities  of  the  country 
have  for  many  years  afforded  a  striking  contrast  in  respect  to  this  very 
important  element  of  school  economy,  namely,  the  general  supervisory 
examination.  While  New  York  has  been  for  many  years  exemplifying 
the  right  way,  Boston  lias  been  simultaneously  illustrating  the  wrong 
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way.  Forty  years  ago  the  Boston  school  committee  made  what  I  should 
now  call  a  general  sapervisory  examination  by  printed  questions;^,  this 
examination  was  limited  to  the  pupils  of  the  upper  class  of  the  grammar 
schools.  The  schools  were  then  '*•  double  headed,"  the  ^^  grammar  depart- 
ment" being  examined  by  one  subcommittee  and  the  ^^  writing  depart- 
ment" by  another.  In  the  grammar  department  the  whole  number  of 
questions  put  to  them  in  geography  was  31;  definitions,  28;  grammar, 
14;  history,  30;  natural  philosophy,  20;  astronomy,  31.  To  these  there 
should  have  been  57,873  answers,  if  each  scholar  had  been  able  to  an- 
swer. The  answers  were  marked  and  tabulated  by  unknown  non- 
experts hired  for  the  purpose.  The  results,  tabulated  in  detail  with 
actual  answers  to  many  questions,  comprising  about  100  pages,  were 
printed  in  the  report;  the  statistics  were  so  arranged  as  to  bring  out  the 
comparison  between  the  schools  as  distinctly  as  possible.  In  the  body  of 
the  report  the  comparison  is  referred  to  and  commented  upon  without 
reserve.  The  report  says  ^'  it  is  perhaps  the  only  statistical  information 
which  has  ever  been  so  embodied."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not 
the  last.  Considering  that  the  oral  method  of  examination  had  been 
the  only  one  known  to  the  schools  and  that  no  intimation  of  a  change  had 
been  hinted  until  the  examiners  appeared  in  the  school  rooms  with  their 
printed  questions,  and  considering  the  unwarrantable  use  made  of  the 
results,  this  examination,  famous  in  its  day,  must  be  regarded  as  in  fact 
a  merciless  crusade  against  the  schoolmasters.  It  should  be  said,  how- 
ever, in  justice  to  the  examiners,  that  they  were  men  of  liberal  culture 
aud  that  they  were  earnest  friends  of  the  public  schools.  After  giving 
this  plan  a  trial  of  two  years  more,  its  injurious  effects  became  so  evi- 
dent that  it  was  discontinued  with  scarcely  a  remonstrance  from  its 
originators,  who  had  at  the  outset  put  great  value  upon  it.  In  1850, 
when  the  board  had  come  to  a  full  realization  of  their  error  in  respect 
to  this  contrivance  for  getting  at  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the 
merit  of  the  teachers,  the  chairman  of  the  examining  committee  (Hon. 
Francis  Brinley)  in  his  report  said : 

No  jast  eetimate  can  bo  formed  of  the  schools  by  instituting  comparisons  between 
them  exclusively  based  on  such  calculations;  neither  would  a  comparison  of  any  par- 
ticular school  with  itself  for  two  years  together  in  succession,  made  on  such  computa- 
tions, indicate  whether  it  were  stationary,  progressing,  or  falling  off  with  the  uner- 
ring accuracy  such  an  array  of  Hgures  would  apparently  demonstrate. 

The  objectionable  numerical  comparison  which  we  have  been  consid- 
ering was  accompanied  in  the  examiner's  report  by  a  verbal  comparison 
scarcely  less  to  be  deprecated.  A  short  paragraph  was  devoted  to 
each  school,  in  which  the  committee  endeavored  to  express  their  opinion 
of  its  general  condition  and  to  characterize  the  qualifications  and  work 
of  the  master.     This  bad  device  had  an  existencfiLpLftZQ  years. 

The  creation  of  the  office  of  superintendent,  in  1851,  made  efficient 
inspection  possible,  but  the  extent  of  the  system  was  from  the  outset 

t  Already  re&ired  to  under  the  head  '*  Programs." 
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such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  a  single  officer  to  make  personally 
the  requisite  detailed  general  examinations  and  reports.  More  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  elapsed  before  any  practical  steps  were  taken  to- 
wards remedying  this  defect,  although,  during  this  period,  the  system 
was  greatly  developed  and  improved  in  almost  every  other  respect.  It 
is  but  just  to  say,  however,  that  the  devotion  and  ability  of  the  corps  of 
masters,  who  had  been  made  really  supervising  principals  in  1866,  were 
such  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  necessity  of  a  genesal  supervi- 
sory, examination  in  detail.  The  present  system  of  supervisory  examina- 
tion haiS  been  in  operation  eight  years  with  no  essential  modification. 

The  creation  of  the  office  of  supervisor  and  the  functions  assigned 
to  it  have  been  referred  to  under  the  head  ^^Supervision."  The  super- 
visors, six  in  number,  are  required  to  make  a  general  examination  of 
all  the  schools  at  least  once  a  year,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  condition 
and  the  standing  of  the  teachers,  and  to  I'ecord  the  results  for  the  use 
of  the  school  board.  The  supervisors  divided  the  city  into  six  districts, 
to  correspond  with  their  own  number,  each  assuming  the  principal 
charge  of  one  of  these  districts  for  supervisory  duties.  They  also 
divided  the  studies  in  all  grades  into  six  groups,  each  sui>ervisor  as- 
suming special  responsibilities  in  regard  to  one  of  these  groups.  But 
no  general  system  of  supervisory  examination,  properly  so  called,  was 
devised  or  attempted  to  be  carried  out.  The  plan  of  record  adopted  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  the  regulations  was  to  record  in  a  book,  for 
the  use  of  the  board,  agaiu^t  the  name  of  each  teacher,  an  estimate, 
graded  on  a  scale  of  three,  of  ability  in  teaching,  and  an  estimate,  on  a 
similar  scale,  of  ability  in  disciplining,  these  estimates  being  authen- 
ticated by  no  supervisor's  signature.  Each  supervisor  adopted  such  a 
course  as  he  saw  fit  for  obtaining  information  upon  which  to  base  his 
estimate  of  the  standing  of  teachers.  The  schools  were  visited  by  the 
supervisors  at  pleasure.  If  a  supervisor  saw  fit  to  examine  a  class  in 
one  or  more  branches,  he  did  so.  Sometimes  the  advice  of  a  principal 
would  be  sought  as  to  the  ability  of  teachers  under  his  charge.  No 
teacher  was  allowed  to  know  the  estimate  of  ability'  standing  against 
his  name.  Although  this  system  has  been  in  operation  for  upwards  of 
eight  years,  there  is  believed  to  be  no  existing  evidence  that  any  one 
class  has  ever  yet  received  a  single  appropriate  supervisory  examina- 
tion. The  superintendent  has  no  responsibility  whatever  in  connection 
with  the  supervisory  examinations. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  system  has  been  a  regrettable  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  teachers.  Another  result  has  been  that  the  board  has  not 
been  furnished  with  the  needed  authentic  information  as  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  individual  schools  as  to  any  one  branch  of  instruction. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Promotion  is  of  two  kinds:  (1)  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  a  lower 
class  to  a  higher  one  in  the  same  school  and  (2)  the  transfer  of  pupils 
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firom  a  school  of  a  lower  grade  to  a  school  of  a  hi jcher  grade.  The  man- 
agement  of  promotiong  is  a  matter  of  great  imi>ortance  in  school  econ- 
omy. 

There  appears  to  be  no  one  well  defined  and  generally  approved  plan 
of  promotions  in  onr  city  systems  of  schools,  and  there  are  probably  few 
cities  where  the  mode  of  conducting  examinations  is  the  same  in  the 
schools  of  the  different  grades.  As  to  the  frequency  of  promotions  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  greater  number  of  schools  the  transfer  of  pupils 
from  the  lower  classes  to  the  higher  takes  place  annually ;  and  prob- 
ably there  is  no  system  where  the  work  assigned  to  a  class  is  intended 
for  more  than  one  year  of  study.  The  period  of  one  year  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  the  maximum  interval  between  the  regular  pro- 
motions of  classes.  This  i>eriod  is  found  by  experience  to  worjL  well  in 
high  schools  and  in  the  upper  grades  of  grammar  schools,  and  especially 
in  the  highest  grade.  But  where  it  is  carried  through  all  the  grades  of 
the  grammar  and  primary  school  it  is  found  to  be  attended  with  grave 
inconveniences  and  evils,  even  when  transfers  are  made  with  a  good 
degree  of  care  and  professional  skill.  The  lower  classes  are  invariably 
crowded ;  a  considerable  percentage  of  pupils  is  kept  waiting  a  long 
period  for  admission,  while  there  are  many  seats  in  classes  above  ren- 
dered vacant  by  the  withdrawal  of  pupils  before  completing  the  course; 
the  time  for  promotion  is  too  distant  to  operate  with  much  force  on  the 
minds  of  the  younger  pupils  as  a  stimulant  to  application  and  merito- 
rious conduct;  in  numerous  cases  the  principal  finds  himself  obliged  to 
choose  between  the  alternatives  of  transferring  pupils  not  properly 
qaalified  to  enter  the  higher  class  or  subjecting  them  to  all  the  disagree- 
able iX)nsequences  of  a  repetition  of  a  whole  year's  coui*se  by  refusing 
them  promotion.  To  get  rid  of  the  evils  which  inevitably  result  from 
the  plan  of  uniform  3'^early  promotions,  some  cities,  going  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  have  reduced  the  interval  between  promotions  to  a  fourth 
of  a  school  year,  that  is,  about  fifty  days.  St.  Louis  seems  to  have 
taken  the  lead  in  experimenting  with  this  plan.  In  this  city,  although 
the  grades  or  classes  correspond  to  the  years  of  schooling,  as  in  most 
other  cities,  each  grade  is  broken  into  four  subgracles,  corresponding 
to  the  quarters  of  the  school  time.  •  This  expedient  has  been  resorted 
to  in  order,  by  reducing  the  intervals  between  the  classes  to  a  minimum, 
to  facilitate  individual  promotions,  and  give  the  bright,  capable  pupils, 
a  chance  to  go  on,  leaving  behind  those  who  are  more  slow  and  indo- 
lent The  point  aimed  at  is  to  give  flexibility  to  the  graded  system 
and  maintain  the  desired  closeness  of  grading  in  classes  by  frequent 
reclassification,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  accomplish  the  same  object 
by  unduly  restraining  the  foremost  pupils  and  unduly  urging  forward 
the  hindmost. 

As  the  reclassification  takes  place  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  it  is  con- 
sidered no  great  hardship  for  the  poorer  scholars  in  the  class  to  rei)eat 
the  oonrsoi  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  very  best  pupiU  ox^ 
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enabled  at  times  to  skip  a  class,  and  by  this  means  to  shorten  the  time 
required  for  completing  the  curricnlnm.  Quarterly  promotions  in  all 
the  elementary  grades  necessitate,  of  course,  quarterly  graduations  and 
quarterly  transfers  of  graduates  to  the  high  school.  If  this  plan  were 
carried  out  in  the  high  school,  it  would  involve  the  necessity  of  greatly 
multiplying  the  number  of  the  classes  and  of  quarterly  graduations 
corresponding  to  the  quarterly  admissions.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
Although  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  high  school  four  times  in  the  year, 
namely,  at  the  end  of  each  school  quarter,  in  November,  January,  April, 
and  June,  graduation  takes  place  only  twice,  at  the  middle  and  close 
of  the  school  year ;  so  that  pupils  admitted  at  the  end  of  two  successive 
quarters  are  brought  to  the  same  stage  of  advancement  or  at  least  to  the 
same  class  before  graduation. 

This  interesting  experiment  in  the  management  of  promotions  is  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Long,  for  1880-'81,  as  follows : 

In  our  schools  each  grade  represents  the  work  that  can  be  accomplished  by  the  ay- 
erage  pnpil  in  one  year ;  but  no  effort  is  made  to  adyance  papils  or  classes  beyond 
their  ability.  No  attempt  is  made  to  reach  the  end  of  the  first  quarter's  work  of  any 
grade  at  the  close  of  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  year,  or  the  second  quarter's  work  at 
the  close  of  the  second  ten  weeks,  &.c. ;  hence,  classes  are  at  various  degrees  of  ad- 
yancement  at  all  times  throughout  the  entire  course.  In  one  of  our  eighteen-room 
schools,  for  instance,  there  are  at  least  thirty-six  classes,  no  two  being  equally  adyanced. 
In  the  lower  and  intermediate  grades  these  classes  are  separated  b}'  intervals  of  from 
&ye  to  ten  weeks.  Bright,  industrious  pupils,  who  show  an  ability  to  advance  more 
rapidly  than  the  remainder  of  the  class,  can  be  placed  in  the  next  higher  class,  and 
those  who  fall  behind  for  any  reason  can  enter  the  next  lower  class.  l*his  system  also 
makes  it  possible  to  reclassify  pupils  and  organize  classes  at  any  time.  Promotions 
can  be  made  whenever  a  pupil  or  a  class  has  completed  a  given  amount  of  work.  No 
gifted  pnpil  is  held  back  and  no  dull  pupil  is  pushed  beyond  his  ability.  The  eight 
grades  of  the  district  school  course  are  completed  by  many  pupils  in  much  less 
than  eight  years,  while  those  who  require  more  time  are  not  compelled  to  go  back 
over  an  entire  year's  work  whenever  they  fail  to  make  the  required  examination 
for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade.  The  number  of  classes  in  the  school,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class,  can  be  increased  or  decreased  whenever 
occasion  requires,  without  injustice  or  injury  to  the  individual  pupils.  The  accession 
of  pupils  frequently  causes  a  class  to  become  too  large  or  the  withdrawals  from 
school  may  deplete  the  number  so  that  a  class  becomes  too  small.  In  the  first  case 
there  can  be  a  readjustment  by  advancing  the  more  mature  pupils  to  the  next  higher 
class ;  in  the  latter  case,  by  promoting  to  the  class  the  brighter  pupils  frt>m  the  next 
lower  class  or  by  breaking  up  the  class  and  distributing  its  members  among  other 
classes  suiting  their  ability. 

It  is  evident  that  this  plan  affords  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  cast 
iron  rigidity  of  the  graded  system  as  administered  in  very  many  cities 
where  only  annual  promotions  are  made,  by  written  examinations,  with 
questions  furnished  by  the  superintendent,  the  percentage  for  passing 
being  fixed  beforehand  and  the  pupils  in  each  room,  under  a  single 
teacher,  being  always  kept  in  the  same  grade  and  class,  that  is,  ^^  com- 
pany front."  But  the  St.  Louis  system,  while  it  insures  suflBcient  flexi- 
bility by  frequency  of  class  promotion  combined  with  individual  promo- 
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tion,  is  not  withoat  liability  to  abuse.  While  the  <'  company  fix)nt'' 
plan,  pnre  and  simple^  even  when  well  administered,  injurionsly  impedes 
the  progress  of  the  more  talented  scholars,  and  over- worries  the  slower 
ones  in  trying  to  make  them  keep  step,  and  then  condemns  too  many  of 
them  to  loiter  over  the  same  conrse  another  year,  the  St.  Louis  plan, 
on  the  other  hand,  unless  carefully  watched  and  judiciously  handled, 
is  liable  to  hurry  forward  too  rapidly  or  at  least  not  sufficiently  check 
the  nervous,  bright,  and  ambitious  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  to  leavA 
the  phlegmatic,  dull,  and  unambitious  ones  too  much  at  liberty  to  take 
their  own  time  for  completing  the  course. 

The  Boston  plan  of  promotion  may  be  regarded  as  a  compromise  be- 
tween these  two  extreme  types.  In  the  primary  schools  the  pupils  are 
promoted  semiannually  from  class  to  class,  mostly  by  classes,  and  also 
semiannually  to  the  grammar  schools,  one  of  these  promotions  taking 
place  at  the  middle  of  the  school  year,  the  other  at  the  end  of  it.  At 
the  midyear  promotion  to  the  grammar  school,  promotion  in  the  latter 
takes  place  by  a  readjustment  of  all  the  classes,  so  far  as  is  practicable 
and  desirable.  By  this  moving-up  process  the  seats  which  have  been 
made  vacant  in  the  grammar  school  by  the  withdrawal  of  pupils  are 
filled,  and  room  is  thus  afforded  in  the  lowest  class  for  the  in-coming 
primaries.  It  is  found,  practically,  that,  as  a  rule,  no  changes  have  to 
be  made  in  the  graduating  class,  and  few  in  the  next  one  or  two  rooms 
below  it.  At  this  midyear  promotion  in  the  grammar  school  a  good 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  making  all  the  necessary-  individual  promo- 
tioDs,  but  in  the  lowest  classes  the  promotion  is  mainly  by  class,  a  few 
individuals  remaining  in  the  rear  and  a  few  taking  a  ^^  double." 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  only,  pupils  are  graduated  from  the 
•  grammar  schools  and  promoted  to  the  high  schools.  Long  experience 
has  developed  no  practical  difficulty  in  admitting  pupils  to  the  grammar 
schools  twice  a  year  while  graduating  only  one  class  a  year,  and  at  the 
same  time  adjusting  the  classification  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  the 
papils.  While  this  feature  of  the  plan,  which  is  substantially  that  of  the 
8t  Louis  high  school,  is  incongruous  in  theory,  in  practice  it  works  har- 
moniously and  beneficially.  In  the  high  schools  pupils  are  promoted 
annually  on  examination  and  scholarship  record.  The  principals  are 
responsible  for  the  promotion  of  the  pupils  under  their  charge  from  class 
to  class ;  and  also  the  grammar  school  principals  for  promotion  from  the 
primary  to  the  grammar,  the  fonner  being  under  their  charge  as  pri^ici- 
pab.  This  system,  which  has  been  in  operation  many  years  anclilb  a 
curious  historical  growth,  not  the  invention  of  any  theorist,  has  on^he 
whole  worked  very  satisfactorily.  The  imperfections  in  its  working 
could  be  easily  corrected  by  a  competent  superintendent  invested  with 
the  requisite  authority.  What  has  been  unsatisfactory"  in  its  working 
has  been  due  mostly  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  principals  and  teachers 
to  break  up  the  ^^ company  front"  in  exceptional  cases,  and  put  pupils 
it  two  unequal  degrees  of  advancement  in  the  same  school  room^  under 
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one  teacher — that  is,  to  do  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  been  done  what 
the  St.  Louis  plan  does  universally.  This  plan,  while  it  is  less  rigid 
than  the  '^  company  front"  plan  on  the  one  hand,  has  on  the  other  less 
of  the  '^go-as-you-please  "  in  it  than  that  of  St.  Louis.  A  few  years 
ago  an  unfortunate  mania  for  experimenting,  without  sufficient  regard 
to  the  lessons  of  experience  and  the  opinions  of  the  wise,  led  to  the  abol- 
ishing of  this  plan  of  semiannual  promotions  and  to  the  substitution 
therefor  of  the  annual  promotion.  The  result  has  not  been  a  success, 
and  the  semiannual  plan  has  been  restored.  The  same  experimenting 
mania  tOQk  the  promotion  of  the  primary  pupils  to  the  grammar  schools 
from  the  hands  of  the  principals  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  su- 
I>ervisors,  who,  for  this  purpose,  made  use  of  a  rigid  written  examina- 
tion, although  the  pupils  should  be  only  eight  years  of  age.  This  latter 
innovation  has  proved  as  unsatisfactory  in  results  as  it  is  unpedagogi- 
cal  in  principle. 

In  New  York  the  system  of  promotion  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Bos- 
ton, the  promotions  from  the  grammar  to  the  high  school  and  the  class 
])romotions  in  the  latter  being  annual,  while  the  class  promotions  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  and  the  promotions  from  the  former  schools  to 
the  latter  are  semiannual. 

The  provisions  respecting  promotions  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  are  so  unexceptionable  in  character  that  I  quote  them  here  as 
a  model  worthy  of  general  imitation : 

Tlio  principals  of  the  schools  shall  examine  all  their  classes  in  the  prescribed 
liranuhcM  of  study  at  least  twice  a  year,  namely,  immediately  before  each  rdgnlar  pro- 
mot  ion,  and  record  the  results  of  the  same  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  A  report 
of  all  such  examinations  shall  be  sent  to  the  city  superintendent,  who  shall  have  it 
recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  The  adjectives  to  be  used  by  the  princi« 
paU  in  such  examination  shall  bo  the  same  as  those  made  use  of  by  the  superintend- 
ent under  the  by-laws. 

Promotions  shall  be  made  from  the  primary  to  the  grammar  schools  semiannnaUy, 
and  not  of  teuer,  except  by  the  written  permission  of  the  city  superintendent ;  and  no 
pupil  shall  be  promoted  from  any  primary  school  unless  examined  in  all  the  studies 
pr«)Ncrib(Ml  for  the  first  grade  of  the  course  of  instruction  for  primary  schools  and 
found  quiiliHed  by  the  principal  of  the  department  into  which  the  promotion  is  to  be 
niu<lo,  aiul,  wlum  found  qualified,  such  pupils  shall  be  promoted  without  delay.  Pupils 
may  bo  tninsferrod  fn)m  the  primary  to  the  grammar  schools  before  completing  the 
i\vHi  primary  school  grade  with  the  consent  of  the  committee  on  course  of  study  and 
M'liool  books  and  on  tlio  recommendation  of  the  city  superintendent,  to  whom  appli- 
cation may  1)e  made  by  the  trustees  in  any  ward,  showing  that  said  transfer  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  relievo  the  crowded  condition  of  any  primary  school  and  to  fiU  vat 
caueiesin  the  clussos  of  the  grammar  schools.  Pupils  thus  transferred  to  any  gram- 
mar school  shall,  liowevcr,  be  taught  in  the  primary  grade  until  regularly  promoted 
from  thesume,but  may  bo  counted  as  apart  of  the  regular  attendance  of  the  grammar 
im;1ioo1. 

I  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  topic  with  the  following  sum- 
marized suggestions : 

( 1 )  VoT  the  lower  grades  annual  promotion  is  not  sufficiently  frequent 

(2)  The  quarterly  promotion  is  perhaps  too  ftequeut,  especially  if  car- 
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ried  throagh  all  the  grammar  school  grades,  necessitating  quarterly 
graduation  from  the  grammar  school  and  quarterly  admission  to  the 
high  school. 

(3)  Better  than  either  of  these  extremes  is  the  plan  of  semiannual 
promotions  in  the  lower  grades  and  annual  in  the  upper. 

(4)  It  should  be  understood  that  a  division  (that  is,  the  body  of  the 
papils  in  one  room  under  one  teacher)  may  be  composed  of  pupils 
l)elonging  to  two  different  grades  or  classes,  if  the  just  classihcation 
requires  such  an  arrangement. 

(5)  Promotions  should  be  made  both  by  classes  and  individually. 

(6)  In  determining  the  qualification  of  the  pupil  for  promotion,  his 
mental  capacity,  physical  condition,  and  age  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
eoont,  as  well  as  his  scholastic  attainments ;  the  examiner  should  ask 
himself,  Is  this  pupil  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  the  next  class  with- 
out injury  to  himself  I 

(7)  Promotion  should  not  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  predetermined 
percentage  of  examination  results.  Promotion  from  class  to  class 
should  be  made  by  the  principal. 

(S)  Promotions  of  primary  scholars,  comprising  pupils  from  five  to 
eight  or  eight  and  a  half  years  of  age,  should  not  be  made  to  depend  on 
the  results  of  a  written  examination. 

ExmniTiONS. 

By  exhibition  is  meant  the  public  occasion  of  the  graduating  exercises 
of  a  school.  Exhibitions  are  probably  in  vogue  in  nearly  all  public 
schools  where  graduating  diplomas  are  given.  But  public  occasions  in 
the  more  important  city  schools,  marking  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
were  not  uncommon  before  the  public  school  diploma  came  into  use. 
They  were  sometimes  called  annual  public  examinations  as  well  as  ex- 
hibitions. In  former  times,  these  occasions,  by  whatever  name  desig- 
nated, partook  largely  of  the  nature  of  an  examination.  In  some  mrts 
of  New  England  in  the  last  century  and  the  early  part  of  this  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  clergyman  to  attend  the  closing  exercises  of  the  school  in 
his  parish  or  town  and  to  question  pupils  on  the  Assembly's  Catechism. 
From  twentjy-flve  to  fifty  years  ago  the  chief  feature  of  the  occasion  con- 
sisted in  the  examination  by  the  principal,  in  presence  of  the  assembled 
visitors,  of  the  upper  or  leaving  class  in  the  various  branches  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  during  the  year,  this  examination  being  frequently  supple- 
mented by  questions  from  members  of  the  committee  present.  Specimens 
of  writing  and  drawing  were  handed  round  for  inspection  by  the  visitors ; 
the  best  readers  were  called  upon  to  read  selections  prepared  for  the 
occasion;  some  compositions  were  read,  and  if  there  were  boys  in  the 
class  some  of  them  made  declamations;  the  singing  of  simple  melodies 
hy  the  pupils  was  sometimes  interspersed  ;  then  came  the  awarding  of 
medals,  where  medals  were  in  vogue,  and  the  announcement  of  distinc- 
tions ;  and  flnally  remarks  we^  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  committer 
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and  perhaps  otber  members,  and  more  especially  by  the  men  of  prom- 
inence invited  to  be  present  for  the  purpose.  Soon  after  the  close  of 
his  presidential  term  in  1801,  John  Adams  was  invited  to  be  present 
and  deliver  the  Franklin  medals  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Centre 
School  in  Boston,  which  o<;cupied  the  site  where  the  city  hall  now 
stands.  One  of  these  silver  medals  was  proudly  shown  me  by  its  re- 
cipient, then  about  ninety  years  of  age.  The  exhibition  is  an  instru- 
mentality of  great  value  in  creating  and  sustaining  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  public  schools,  as  well  as  of  stimulating  the  pupila  to  good 
work  and  good  conduct  and  perseverance  in  well  doing.  The  audi- 
ence on  these  occasions  is  largely  made  up  of  the  mothers  of  pupils 
belonging  to  the  school,  whose  interest  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren is  thus  greatly  increased.  At  an  exhibition  where  I  happened 
to  be  present,  one  of  the  speakers  enforced  with  an  apt  illustration  the 
importance  of  completing  the  course;  a  mother  present  made  her  way 
to  the  speaker  through  the  crowd  at  the  close  of  the  exercises,  and, 
thanking  him  for  his  advice,  said,  '^My  son  shall  go  through;"  and  the 
next  year  she  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  graduate  with  honor. 
This  incident  illustrates  one  phase  of  the  influence  of  the  exhibition. 
In  the  Paris  schools  what  we  here  call  exhibition  is  the  occasion  of  giv- 
ing out  the  prizes  of  books  and  money  and  announcing  the  merits  of 
the  scholars  in  the  different  branches, -preceded  by  a  formal  address  by 
some  eminent  person  invited  to  preside  on  the  occasion.  One  of  these 
is  referred  to  under  the  head  of  "  Evening  schools.'^  The  great  occasion 
of  this  sort  in  France  is  the  general  concourse  (concours  g^n^ral)  which 
takes  place  annually  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Sorbonne,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The  object  of  this  occasion 
is  to  announce  1|he  prizes  resulting  from  the  competition  in  scholarship 
of  the  several  lyc^es  and  colleges  of  Paris  and  some  suburban  towns. 
An  address  is  made  by  the  minister;  a  Latin  discourse  is  read  by  some 
eminent  professor,  long  before  designated  for  this  honorable  service 
on  account  of  his  distinguished  scholarship ; '  and  then  the  valuable 
prizes,  consisting  of  books  tastefully  bound,  are  distributed  to  the  suc- 
cessful pupils.  The  distribution  of  the  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  a  boys' 
elementary  school  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  school  occasions 
which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  witness.  An  eager  crowd  of  decently 
dressed  parents  occupied  every  available  inch  of  space  in  the  hall. 
The  boys  were  a  set  of  compactly  built  fellows,  with  chubby  faces 
of  a  healthy  hue,  who  seemed  cool,  self  possessed,  and  respectful  in 
their  bearing,  i  should  think  that  every  boy  had  at  least  an  honor- 
able mention  for  something.  The  prize  boy;3  were  called  to  the  plat- 
form to  receive  their  books,  and  the  little  crown  of  green  paper  in  imi- 
tation of  the  wreath  of  palm  was  placed  upon  their  heads  by  the  pres- 
ident or  some  person  designated  by  him  for  the  purpose. 


*  lu  1883  this  was  abolished  and  a  French  discourse  sabeUtutecU 
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'So  doubt  the  exhibition  has  contiibuted  in  no  small  degree  to  create  in 
the  public  mind  a  favorable  sentiment  towards  the  schools;  but  like 
other  good  things  it  is  liable  to  abuse.  Care  should  be  taken  that  too 
much  time  is  not  spent  in  its  preparation.  The  tendency  of  the  exhibi- 
tion in  our  day  is  to  become  too  showy  and  to  degenerate  into  a  popular 
entertainment.  In  girls'  schools  dress  is  apt  to  become  too  prominent  a 
feature,  thereby  imposing  a  grievous  burden  upon  the  parents  of  the 
poorer  children.  At  the  same  time  it  aftbrds  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  the  judicious  teacher  to  develop  in  the  pupils  Self  respect  and  a 
reasonable  independence  and  individuality  in  respect  to  dress,  and  to 
teach  the  shoddy  aristocraey  that  a  public  school  exhibition  is  not  a  fit 
place  to  make  a  display  of  Lyons  silks  and  many-buttoned  white  kids. 

The  dialogue  is  admissible,  both  as  an  element  of  education  and  as  a 
means  of  attracting  a  class  of  the  public  who  would  not  otherwise 
attend,  as  the  church  choir  swells  the  number  of  the  hearers  of  the  ser- 
mons; but  the  comic  dialogue  should  be  used  very  sparingly,  if  at  all; 
and  so  humorous  declamations  and  readings  are  allowable,  but  they 
should  be  choice  in  character  and  moderate  in  proportion.  The  reading 
or  reciting  of  original  compositions  by  their  authors  is  of  course  the 
supreme  performance.  Nothing  affords  so  good  a  test  as  this  of  the 
taste  and  culture  of  the  teacher,  and  perhaps  of  his  honesty,  too,  in 
rigidly  suppressing  all  plagiarisms.  The  aim  should  be  to  show  at  the 
exhibition,  as  far  as  practicable  within  the  limited  space  of  time  appro- 
priated to  such  an  occasion,  the  method  and  results  of  instruction  and 
eslture.  But  the  Sdsthetic  side  of  the  culture  will  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  perhaps  properly,  be  made  more  prominent  than  the 
more  practical  and  scientific  side ;  this  will  be  shown  in  the  specimens 
of  drawing  and  calligraphy,  in  the  singing,  expressive  reading  and  dec.- 
lamatioD,  also  in  the  bearing  and  behavior  of  the  pupils,  and  in  the 
s^propriateness  of  their  dress.  K  a  pupil  has  special  talent  in  any 
direction  opportunity  should  be'given,  if  possible,  for  the  exhibition  of 
that  talent.  I  have  known  the  master  of  a  boys'  grammar  school  to 
make  his  exhibition  extremely  attractive  by  a  judicious  application  of 
this  principle.  Now  a  boy  would  be  called  on  to  sing  a  solo  or  play  a 
tune  on  a  violin ;  at  another  time  a  boy  would  give  a  brief  specimen  of 
his  skill  in  playing  the  accordion  and  another  exhibit  his  dexterity  in 
shaking  the  ebony  clappers. 

I  have  known  the  exhibition  in  a  high  school  for  boys  to  be  held  for 
many  years  quite  strictly  to  the  presentation  of  the  method  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  several  branches  of  the  course ;  the  pupils  knew  beforehand 
that  they  must  pass  the  ordeal  of  a  genuine,  impromptu  examination, 
and  that  every  one  of  them  was  liable  to  be  questioned  in  public  on  any 
of  the  studies  of  the  year.  These  exercises  were  followed  by  a  few  orig- 
inal declamations.  The  exhibitions  were  always  crowded,  and  it  w  as 
not  strange  that  they  should  have  inspired  its  patrons  with  the  strongest 
oonfidenoe  in  the  vidue  of  the  school. 
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Id  some  grammar  Hchool  exhibitions  a  serious  error  has  crept  in, 
namely y  that  of  bringing  upon  the  stage  pupils  of  the  primary  grades, 
and  even  the  youngest  of  these.  Nothing  could  be  more  inappropriate. 
The  occasion  belongs  to  the  graduating  class.  Of  course  it  is  desirable 
that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  pupils  in  the  next  classes  below  should 
be  present  and  witness  the  exercises ;  and  it  is  allowable,  and  perhaps 
desirable,  that  one  or  two  of  the  most  proficient  pupils  in  each  of  the 
rooms  of  the  grammar  school  should  take  their  places  together  on  the 
stage  and  read  each  in  turn,  beginning  with  the  youngest,  a  brief  selec- 
tion. 

Occasionally  opposition  to  exhibitions  is  heard  in  some  quarters ; 
t^eachers  sometimes  become  weary  of  the  labor  of  preparation  and  would 
lie  glad  to  escape  the  labor  and  trouble  which  it  costs;  but  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  abolish  the  exhibition.  It  should  be  retained  bv  all  means, 
but  it  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  all  abuses :  it  should  not  be 
too  ambitious;  not  much  time  should  be  devoted  to  special  prepara- 
tion for  it;  its  exercises  ishould  consist  mainly  of  a  selection  of  per- 
formances in  the  routine  work  of  instruction;  the  graduates  should 
not  bo  called  out  and  designated  according  to  their  rank  in  the  class, 
especially  if  the  class  is  of  girls. 

BECESS  AND  NO  BEOESS. 

From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the  custom  everywhere  to  inter- 
rupt the  work  of  the  school  session,  both  forenoon  and  afternoon,  by  a 
recess  varying  in  length  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  During  this  re- 
cess the  pupils  are  allowed  or  required  to  pass  from  the  school  rooms 
into  the  open  air  of  the  school  yard,  and  there  enjoy  as  much  freedom 
from  restraint  as  circumstances  will  permit.  In  former  times  the  recess 
was  usually  the  same  for  both  the  oldc^  and  younger  pupils,  about  fif- 
teen minutes  at  the  middle  of  each  session.  At  present  it  is  common  to 
make  additional  provision  for  physical  exercise,  rest,  and  recreation  in 
I>riinary  schools.  In  infant  schools,  recess  is  necessary  after  the  lapse 
of  one  hour,  and  change  of  position  and  physical  exercise  should  be  al- 
lowed as  often  as  once  in  thirty  minutes.  For  pupils  twelve  years  of 
age  and  upwards  there  may  be  allowed  a  session  of  two  hours  without 
recess,  but  such  a  session  should  be  broken  in  the  middle  by  some  phys- 
ical movements  or  rest. 

The  regulation  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  respecting  school  hours  and 
recesses  is  perhaps  as  judicious  as  can  be  devised  for  the  same  latitude, 
and  it  has  borne  the  t<»st  of  experience  for  a  considerable  period.  It  is, 
therefore,  intro<luced  here  as  a  good  model. 

The  hours  of  tnition  and  study  shall  be  aa  follows:  From  September  1  to  July  1, 
from  9  A.  M.  to  12  M.  and  from  1^  p.  m.  to  4  P.  M.,  with  fifteen  minutes  recess  each 
morning  and  afternoon.  Grades  £  and  F  shall  be  diamissed  each  afternoon  one  hour 
earlier  than  the  time  of  olosing  school  (NoTomber  2, 1974). 
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For  the  better  gaarding  of  the  health  of  the  pupils  of  grodea  D,  E,  and  F  (lowest 
primary  grades)  from  iiijury  from  too  long  confinement  in  their  school  rooms,  there 
shall  be  allowed  to  the  pupils  of  these  grades,  at  the  close  of  every  recitation,  the 
space  of  five  minutes  for  calisthenio  exercises  in  the  room,  during  which  time  the 
room  shall  be  well  ventilated,  and  the  recitation  shall  be  shortened  for  this  purpose 
(November  7,  1853). 

In  some  cities  the  teachers  are  forbidden  todeprive  children  of  recess 
as  a  panishment,  and  it  would  be  well  if  this  rule  were  universal. 

In  many  cities  the  afternoon  session  for  the  grammar  and  primary 
grades  has  been  shortened  to  two  hours  and  the  general  out-door  recess 
dispensed  with  in  the  former.  For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  go  too  far  in  lengthening  vacations,  multiplying  holidays, 
and  shortening  sessions ;  but  school  boards  are  not  likely  to  find  any 
difficulty  in  persuading  teachers  and  pupils  to  submit  cheerfully'  to 
farther  changes  in  this  direction.  The  experienced  inspector  knows 
very  well  that  there  is  no  better  test  of  the  tone  and  discipline  of  a  school 
than  is  aftbrded  by  the  manner  in  which  the  recess  is  conducted,  f  u  a 
first  rate  school  he  finds  here  and  there  a  pupil  excused  from  recess  for 
the  day  for  good  reasons;  he  notices  that  every  signal  is  instantly 
obeyed,  that  the  marching  is  orderly  and  rapid,  while  the  gait  is  natural 
and  easy ;  he  observes  with  pleasure  that  in  the  yard  the  oversight  of 
the  teacher  or  teachers  in  charge  is  vigilant  and  constant,  and  that  the 
boisterousuess  and  activity  of  play  are  repressed  only  so  far  as  is  re- 
quired by  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  neighbors  and  the  safety  of 
the  jmpils  from  personal  injury,  while  both  noise  and  play  are  instantly 
checked  by  the  signal  therefor;  and,  finally,  that  on  returning  to  their 
rooms  the  pupils  lose  no  time  in  getting  down  to  work. 

What  a  drill,  what  a  recreation  and  rest,  what  an  exhilaration  in  all 
this!  An  interruption  to  study!  Ten,  fifteen  minutes  so  spent,  time 
lostf  Say,  rather,  it  is  fire  to  the  engine,  wind  to  the  canvas.  But, 
aside  from  considerations  of  recreation  and  rest,  the  recess  is  an  impera- 
tive physiological  necessity,  and  in  this  necessity  is  found  the  explana- 
tion of  its  universality. 

The  universal  conviction  of  the  utility  and  necessity  of  the  recess  has 
prompted  school  authorities  to  provide  as  large  lots  as  possible  on  which 
to  erect  school-houses.  Immense  sacrifices  have  been  made  for  this  ob- 
ject in  all  the  more  ailvanced  educating  countries.  The  extent  and  char- 
acter of  the  playground  have,  in  fact,  come  to  be  a  tolerably  reliable 
indication  of  the  liberality  of  a  community  in  respect  to  its  schools. 

Like  other  good  things,  the  recess  is  liable  to  abuse.  By  injudicious 
and  inefliicient  management  its  good  effect  may  be  largely  offset  by 
attendant  evils.  To  avoid  the  possible  or  actual  evils  and  inconven- 
iences of  the  recess  it  has  been  proposed  of  late  in  some  quarters  to 
abolish  the  general  recess  altogether,  and  with  it,  of  course,  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  all  school  playgrounds  which  have  been  acquired  at  such 
an  enormous  expense.  This  no  recess  plan  has  actually  been  intro- 
duced into  several  cities  aud  towns  in  ISew  York,  and  two  i\t>  \ew^\i  \w 
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New  Englaod.^  The  sabstitate  consists  in  sabstance  of  a  sborteiiiiig  of 
the  sessions,  permission  of  the  papils  to  leave  the  room  individually,  and 
indoor  calisthenics  and  marching. 

The  precise  program  of  this  plan  is  as  follows :  In  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades  the  morning  session  begins  at  9  o'clock  and  closes  at 
11.30  and  the  afternoon  session  begins  at  1.30  and  closes  at  3.30.  The 
three  lower  grades  are  dismissed  in  the  afternoon  at  3  o'clock.  In  these 
schools  the  mid-session  recess,  as  it  may  be  termed,  for  pnpils  to  go  out 
together  into  the  yard,  is  dispensed  with,  but  at  10.15  in  the  morning  and 
at  2.30  in  the  afternoon  five  minutes  are  devoted  to  physical  exercises 
and  marching,  in  every  school  room,  while  the  windows  are  thrown  open 
Huf&ciently  to  change  the  air  of  the  room.  There  are  also,  in  some  of 
the  grades  at  least,  other  brief  intervals  of  rest  and  change  of  position. 

The  objections  raised  by  the  advocates  of  this  strange  and  surprising 
innovation  against  the  recess  are  based  on  the  assumption  of  injudicious 
and  inefficient  school  discipline  and  school  management.  At  recesses 
managed  as  I  have  seen  them  in  many  a  school,  and  notably  of  late  in 
Denver,  how  little  would  one  find  of  bullying,  moral  contamination, 
personal  injury,  exposure  to  colds,  or  occasion  for  discipline!  The  de- 
mand for  the  abolition  of  recess  must  be  adjudged  a  confession  of  weak- 
ness. The  enemies  of  the  school  system  have  already  so  charged,  and 
tlieir  charge  is  well  founded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  benefits  claimed 
for  the  no  recess  plan  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  this  plan  is 
carried  out  by  efficient  and  judicious  teachers. 

Should  the  recess  degenerate  into  a  nuisance  the  remedy  would  lie, 
not  in  abolishing  the  recess,  but  in  reforming  it  by  changing  the  man- 
agement and  arrangements  of  the  school.  The  bungler  destroys  instead 
of  reforming ;  the  master  reforms  instead  of  destroying. 

The  no  recess  plan  is  based  on  the  flower-pot  theory  of  education, 
which  finds  little  justification  in  experience.  The  way  to  educate  a 
youth  so  that  he  shall  have  a  sound  and  strong  moral  character  is  not 
to  isolate  him,  but  to  teach  him  how  to  meet  and  successfully  resist 
temptation. 

The  recess  question  has  been  set  in  its  true  light  by  Dr.  WiUiam  T. 
Harris,'  in  an  able  and  sound  piece  of  pedagogy,  the  substance  of  which 
is  summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs  quoted  from  its  conclusion : 

The  recess  has  been  established  by  tbe  praotical  wisdom  of  the  past  school  manage- 
ment, and  it  seems  to  meet  certain  physiological  requirements  of  the  young  and  grow- 
ing individuals  for  whom  it  is  appointed  in  a  better  manner  than  any  other  device  yet 
proposed  can  do. 

The  moral  argument  used  against  recess  applies  against  association  in  coming  to 
school  and  in  returning  from  it,  as  well  as  in  remaining  at  the  noon  intermission,  but 
is  not  of  force  where  it  is  used,  because  the  recess  is  the  only  interval  where  the  pupil 
is  out  of  school  and  yet  completely  under  the  control  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
has  no  other  opi>ortuiiity  so  good  as  the  recess  wherein  to  teach  the  pupils  to  treat 

» RochcHter,  Troy,  Alliany,  Oswego,  Newburgh,  Woburn,  and  Newport. 
•Journal  of  Education,  June  28,  1883. 
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one  Another  politely,  by  represtting  the  rudeDess,  persoual  violence,  profauity,  and 
obscenity  that  will  break  out,  but  must  be  eradicated.  Before  school,  after  school, 
and  at  the  noon  intermission  the  province  of  the  teacher's  authority  overlaps  that  of 
the  parent,  and  the  power  of  the  teacher  is  lamed. 

Bnty  even  were  the  inflnence  of  the  recess  an  immoral  and  dangerous  one,  the  ne- 
cessities of  physiological  laws  and  of  the  personal  authority  of  the  teacher  dei>end  so 
mnch  on  the  observance  of  recess  that  the  direct  moral  evil  (were  it  far  greater  than 
sapposed)  would  be  insignificant  in  comparison  to  the  evil  from  the  other  source, 
which  endangers  the  whole  moral  structure  of  the  school. 

The  DO  recess  plan  is  a  contrivance  which  relieves  teachers  from 
troable  and  responsibility  to  the  detriment  of  the  x>upils,  and  yet  it  is 
a  contrivance  of  sach  a  natnre  as  to  secure  the  general  approval  of 
teachers  and  pupils ;  hence  the  testimony  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  its 
favor  should  be  taken  with  large  allowance  or  thrown  out  altogether. 

This  reactionary  movement  against  the  recess  is  probably  owing,  in 
the  main,  to  the  sweeping  substitution  of  women  for  men  as  teachers  and 
principals  Qven  of  large  mixed  schools.  The  oversight  and  manage- 
ment of  grammar  school  boys  at  recess  is  a  duty  for  which  women  are 
not  well  adapted,  which  they  usually  perform  with  reluctance,  and  from 
which  they  naturally  desire  to  be  relieved. 

The  true  remedy,  therefore,  for  the  evils  of  recess,  is  not  the  no  recess 
plau,  but  the  employment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  judicious  male  teach- 
ern  to  manage  the  recess  of  boys  in  a  proper  manner. 

Dr.  Hancock,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  speaking 
of  this  subject  in  his  report,  remarked  as  follows : 

The  best  ventilated  school  building  ever  constructed  is  not  so  well  provided  with 
pure  air  as  all  outdoors;  and  no  throwing  up  of  windows,  no  free  gymnastics  indoorH, 
can  compensate  for  spontaneous  and  exhilarating  exercise  in  the  unrestricted  atmos- 
phere of  the  playground. 

In  the  latest  report  (1883)  of  Mr.  George  Howland,  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Chicago,  an  experiment  in  the  mode  of  conducting  recess 
k  mentioned  as  follows : 

In  many  of  the  schools  a  change  has  been  made  with  excellent  resultH,  the  pupils 
of  the  first  floor  passing  out  and  returning  to  their  rooms,  and  then  those  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  floors  in  sucession.  By  this  method  time  is  saved  to  the  individual 
classes,  the  smaller  children  are  less  liable  to  be  injure<l  by  the  larger  ones,  the  school 
yard  is  mnch  less  crowded,  and  both  teacher  and  pupil  relieved  of  much  annoyance. 

AGE  IN  SCHOOLING. 

With  remarkable  uniformity  the  organization  of  our  city  school  systems 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  pupils  should  terminate  their  elementary 
iDStruction  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years — that  is,  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth year.  This  is  a  just  and  wise  assumption ;  it  has  its  foundation 
in  reason  and  experience.  In  France  and  England  pupils  are  expected 
to  finish  the  elementary  course  one  year  earlier.  But  it  is  believed  to  be 
understood  in  those  countries  that  this  limitation  is  only  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement, and  that  in  the  near  future  the  elementary  instruction  will  Ik^ 
extended  over  another  year's  course.    In  the  other  leading  educational 
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conntries  of  Earope  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth  year  is  qnite  uni- 
formly fixed  upon  as  the  age  for  going  out  of  the  elementary'  school.  In 
regard  to  this  matter  our  systems  are  no  doubt  in  theory  right.  Fourteen 
is  undoubtedly  the  true  age  for  the  girl  and  boy  alike  to  take  the  first 
new  departure  in  life,  either  by  entering  upon  a  high  school  course,  a 
course  in  industrial  training  (either  theoretical  or  practical),  or  by  en- 
gaging in  some  manual  occupation  to  earn  a  livelihood.  And  this 
limitation  seems  to  be  determined  by  three  considerations: 

(1)  The  mass  of  pupils  must  gain  their  livelihood  by  the  work  of  their 
hands.  That  being  the  case,  experience  has  proved  that  on  the  average 
fourteen  is  the  best  age  for  beginning  the  apprenticeship  to  manual 
labor.  As  a  rule  the  longer  pupils  are  kept  in  school  after  this  period 
the  less  inclined  will  they  be  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  drudgery  of 
manual  labor. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  fair  schooling  advantages  up  to  this  age  will 
afford  that  degree  of  instruction  which  it  is  considered  obligatory  on 
the  part  of  the  state  to  insure  to  all  youth. 

(3)  If  properly  instructed  in  the  elementary  course,  the  pupil  is  suflS- 
cieutly  equipped,  both  in  respect  to  acquirements  and  mental  develop- 
ment, to  grapple  with  the  more  scientific  course  of  instruction  provided 
in  the  high  school. 

But,  ulthough  right  in  theory,  our  systems  fall  far  short  of  conformity 
to  this  ideal  standard.  On  the  one  hand,  the  vast  majority  of  pupils 
are  withdrawn  from  school  before  rciiching  this  age  and  before  acquir- 
ing a  competent  elementary  education.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  pupils  of  both  sexes  still  enrolled  in  the  grammar  schools  who  are 
fifteen  or  sixteen  or  even  seventeen  years  of  age.^  This  ought  not  to 
be ;  where  pupils  cannot  and  do  not  finish  the  grammar  school  course 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  making  due  allowance  for  exceptional  cases, 
it  may  be  safely  concluded  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  system.  I 
say  system^  meaning  thereby  the  agencies  above  and  beyond  the  control 
of  individual  teachers,  primarily  the  administration  and  supervision  and 
Hecon<larily  the  programs,  text  books,  methods  of  teaching,  required 
classification,  examinations,  promotions,  and  graduations. 

INSUFFICIENCY  OF  ACCOMltfODATIONS. 

The  rapi<l  growth  of  city  population  has  made  it  very  difficult  for 
many  cities  to  keep  pace  in  the  supply  of  school  sittings  with  the  in- 
crease of  children  waiting  to  be  instructed  in  the  schools.  So  great  is 
this  difiiculty  in  not  a  few  important  cities  that  inadequacy  of  school 
a<M*x>mmodations  has  become  a  chronic  evil.  As  a  mitigation  of  this 
i5vil  the  makeshift  has  been  resorted  to  of  limiting  the  attendance  of  a 
{lortion  of  the  pupils  to  one  session  a  day.    In  respect  to  this  matter 


'  In  lUmUm  2,800  boys  over  fonrteen  years  of  age  in  grammar  schoola. — (Soperin- 
Undauft  report,  1883.) 
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the  annual  report  for  1883  of  the  president  of  the  Chicago  school  board, 
Mr.  Norman  Bridge,  speaks  as  follows : 

NotwithstandiDg  a  considerable  increase  in  school  accommodations  daring  the  year, 
by  reason  of  the  opening  of  new  buildings,  there  were  3,675  more  pupils  than  the 
previoas  year  who  could  gain  admittance  to  school  but  half  of  each  day,  the  total 
uimiber  thus  deprived  of  their  full  school  privileges  being  12,919. 

lu  referring  to  the  same  subject  the  president  of  the  New  York  board, 
Hon.  Stephen  A.  Walker,  says  in  his  report  of  1881 : 

At  the  present  time  the  school  population  of  this  city  exceeds  available  school  ac- 
commodations by  several  thousands.  •  •  *  Many  of  those  who  think  New  York 
pablic  schools  cost  too  much  are  not  aware  that  at  the  present  time  the  compulsory 
education  act  and  the  act  which  declares  that  **All  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  tweuty-one  years"  residing  in  this  city  "shall  be  entitled  to  attend  any  of 
the  common  schools  therein"  cannot  be  enforced  in  some  parts  of  the  city  because 
the  schools  are  not  large  enough  or  numerous  enough  to  hold  all  the  scholars  who 
wish  to  enter  them.  During  the  year  1881  9,189  children  were  refused  admission  to 
the  schools  for  want  of  room  to  hold  them. 

In  Philadelphia  the  insufficiency  has  grown  to  alarming  proportions. 
The  president  of  the  board,  Hon.  Edward  T.  Steele,  states  in  his  report 
for  1882 : 

When  each  of  the  sections  was  requested  to  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  additional 
buildings  required,  it  was  made  clear  that  over  a  million  dollars  were  necessary  to 
provide  the  buildings  called  for  by  these  estimates.  •  •  •  There  remain  [of  chil- 
dren between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  inclusive]  60,000  children  more  than  appear  on 
oor  records  of  school  attendance.  With  the  most  liberal  estimate  of  children  attend- 
ing private  schools,  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  children  who  are 
not  attending  school  and  for  whom  there  are  no  accommodations. 

The  superintendent  of  the  same  city,  Mr.  James  MacAlister,  in  a  more 
recent  report,  says : 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  there  are  at  least  20,000  young  children  in  Philadelphia  who 
do  not  attend  school  because  there  is  not  room  enough  for  them  in  the  public  schools, 
aod  the  number  may  be  much  greater. 

Passing  now  to  the  Pacific  coast,  we  find  that  in  San  Francisco,  a 
city  noted  in  former  years  for  liberality  in  public  school  matters,  the 
situation  is  no  better  than  in  the  cities  already  referred  to.  In  his  last 
annual  report  (for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1883),  Superintendent  A. 
J.  Moulder  discusses  at  length  the  great  evils  suff'ered  by  the  schools 
in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  accommodations.  The  drift  of  his  re- 
marks may  be  gathered  from  the  following  quotations : 

Nearly  all  our  schools  are  full  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Most  of  them  are  over- 
crowded ;  and  in  many  cases  principals^  in  their  anxiety  to  gratify  parents,  have  ad- 
mitted pupils  far  beyond  either  the  legal  or  the  reasonable  limit;  and  still  they  come! 
•  •  •  There  are  many  classes  in  the  department  containing  sixty-five,  seventy, 
seventy-five,  and  even  eighty  pupils,  many  of  whom  have  to  be  packed  into  the 
spaces  around  the  walls  and  on  the  teachers'  platforms.  •  *  •  We  need  the  sup- 
port of  aU  our  citizens,  but  if  we  alienate  any  considerable  portion  by  refusing  them 
accommodations  for  their  children,  we  not  only  do  them  great  injustice,  but  we  ex- 
cite an  antagonism  against  the  more  fortunate  who  have  secured  admission  for  their 
children.  *  *  *  Where  are  the  means  to  come  from  to  build  the  new  school-houses 
•hown  to  Im  imperatively  needed  f 
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To  this  vital  question  the  saperintendent'  is  able  to  give  no  satis- 
factory answer,  as  he  finds  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  board 
are  only  sufficient  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools ;  and  he 
strongly  deprecates  the  proposition  to  save  money  for  buildings  by  re- 
ducing the  salaries  of  teachers.  Many  other  cities  might  be  cited  where 
the  schools  are  saffering  from  insufQcieucy  of  accommodations ;  but  in- 
sufficiency is  believed  to  be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  The  city 
of  Denver  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  an  example  of  a  very  young 
city  of  marvellously  rapid  growth  of  population,  which  has  courageously 
and  successfully  met  the  demand  for  school  accommodations  sufficient 
for  all  its  schoolable  children,  and  in  quality  these  accommodations,  as 
has  been  stated  elsewhere,  are  of  the  first  order.  Among  the  cities  of 
the  first  order  St.  Louis  may  be  mentioned  as  one  which  has  success- 
fully grappled  with  th«^  problem  of  school  accommodations.  In  a  re- 
cent report  the  president  of  the  board  states  that  the  funds  of  the 
board  ^^are  ample  for  all  necessary  school  accommodations  required 
now  or  in  the  near  future.  •  •  •  There  is  now,  happily,  no  ques- 
tion of  the  financial  ability  of  the  board  to  provide  all  necessary  school 
facilities."  The  school  law  of  Massachusetts,  as  already  stated  under 
another  head,  empowers  school  boards  to  provide  needed  temporary 
accommodations  if  their  request  for  the  same  is  not  complied  with  by 
the  municipal  authorities.  This  provision  of  the  statutes  has  proved  a 
sure  guarantee  against  the  evil  of  insufficiency  of  accommodations. 
Where  the  school  board  is  invested  with  such  authority,  it  is  never 
necessary  to  limit  attendance  to  the  capacity  of  the  school-houses  erected 
or  to  submit  to  the  evil  of  chronic  overcrowding. 

In  Boston  it  appears  by  the  last  annual  school  report  that  the  whole 
number  of  seats  in  all  the  school-houses  was  56,730,  while  the  average 
membership — that  is,  the  average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 
all  the  day  schools — was  54,451,  showing  a  surplus  of  2,270  vseats. 

The  rapid  growth  of  urban  population  in  all  parts  of  the  country  has 
of  course  rendered  necessary  a  correspondingly  rapid  increase  of  school 
accommodations,  and  although  there  are  not  a  few  cities  where  this 
necessity  has  been  only  partially  met,  on  the  other  hand,  in  general, 
cities  of  all  classes  and  in  all  sections  of  the  country  have  made  liberal 
sacrifices  to  provide  the  requisite  school  accommodations. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Our  city  school-houses  are  at  once  our  glory  and  our  shame.  Consid- 
ering the  vast  aggregate  expenditure  for  the  edifices  derived  from  the 
voluntary  taxation  of  the  people,  considering  how  large  a  number  of 
them  are  fairly  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed, and  considering  the  still  greater  number  of  them  as  possessing 
certain  peculiar  features  of  excellence,  we  may  justly  claim  credit  for 
our  cities  on  the  score  of  what  they  have  done  in  this  direction.  And 
we  nuty  point  with  especial  pride  to  the  marvellous  enterprise  of  the 
U6 
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new  towns  thronghoat  the  West,  enpecially  the  fiftr  West^  in  providing 
commodioQS  and  costly  school  builduigs.  Witness  the  grand  high  and 
grammar  flchool-honses  of  Omaha  and  Denver.  Even  at  Oheyenne  the 
visitor  will  find  the  children  weU  accommodated  in  a  spacious,  well  ven- 
tilated, well  lighted,  and  well  famished  brick  school-hoose.  In  1882, 1 
found  in  the  city  of  Darango,  Colo.,  whose  oldest  dwelling  was  only 
eighteen  months  old,  a  noble  two-story  brick  school-house,  designed 
with  good  architectural  taste  and  spacious  enough  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  pupils. 

But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  in  our  school  edifices,  as  they  stand 
to-day,  numerous  mistakes,  defects,  and  faults  in  matters  relating  to 
convenience,  health,  safety,  and  taste,  which  might  have  been  avoided 
and  ought  to  have  be^n  avoided.  The  same  money  might  have  given 
us  much  better  school-houses,  both  in  respect  to  beauty  and  utility. 
Much  less  money  might  have  given  us  buildings  just  as  good,  not  only 
for  all  practical  purposes,  but  also  in  respect  to  architectural  effects. 
These  facts  are  far  from  creditable  to  us  as  an  educated  people. 

No  doubt  great  progress  has  been  made  in  respect  to  city  school- 
Louses  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  To  appreciate  this  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  some  of  the  old  landmarks.  Horace  Mann's 
memorable  report  on  school-houses,  of  the  date  of  1838,  contains  a  plan 
of  the  Wells  grammar  school-house  in  Boston.  It  is  given  as  the  best 
kuown  type  of  a  city  grammar  school-house.  The  accommodations  con* 
tiisted  of  two  long  halls,  one  above  the  other,  each  containing  seatings 
for  two  huudred  pupils,  facing  the  windows  of  one  of  the  longer  sides. 
The  platform  extended  the  whole  length  of  this  side,  upon  the  middle 
of  which  was  placed  the  stove.  There  was  no  recitation  room,  no 
clothes  room,  and  no  appendage  whatever  to  the  large  room,  except  a 
contracted  entry  and  stairway  and  a  small  lobby  for  the  principal's  use. 
The  building  was  three  stories  high,  the  ground  story  containing  a  ward 
room  and  a  primary  school  room.  Mr.  Mann  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  pupils  were  seated  facing  the  strong  light  and  that  the  seats  had 
DO  backs.  The  desks  were  double.  This  was  the  model  school-house  of 
forty -five  years  ago.^ 

Place  by  the  side  of  this  picture  the  best  grammar  school-house  of 
the  present  day,  with  its  8])acious  corridors,  its  broad  and  easy  stairs, 
its  weU  proportioned  and  well  lighted  class  rooms,  its  convenient  clothes 
rooms,  its  teachers'  rooms  and  wardrobes,  its  grand  assembly  hall,  its 
siugle  desks  and  chairs,  its  effective  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus, 
aud  we  ^^ee  how  great  has  been  the  advancement. 

What  is  th^  present  character  of  the  average  city  school-house,  the 
building  that  we  most  commonly  find  in  visiting  the  schools  of  any  city  f 
It  is  but  just  to  say  that  this  average  building  is,  on  the  whole,  quite 
comfortable  and  commodious,  and  may  be  called  a  fairly  good  school- 


*■  TlUA  building  was  replaced  hj  a  modem  structure  in  1868. 
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bouse.  The  origin  of  its  tyx>e  may  be  traced  to  the  Qaincy  school-house 
in  Boston,  which  was  dedicated  thirty-six  years  ago.  The  erection  of 
this  bnilding  was  a  veritable  new  departure  in  school  architecture  in 
this  country,  being  designed  to  accommodate  a  new  type  of  organiza- 
tion ;^  up  to  this  time  the  large  hall  plan  typified  by  the  Wells  build- 
ing had  been  modified  only  by  the  addition  of  one  or  more  recitation 
rooms.  The  ground  plan  of  this  building,  which  was  designed  for  boys 
only,  was  a  rectangle,  with  small  wings  on  the  longer  sides  for  entries  and 
staircases.  These  wings  were  connected  by  a  corridor  crossing  the  main 
floor,  with  doors  on  either  side  opening  into  two  school  rooms  and  two 
clothes  rooms,  the  school  rooms  being  located  in  the  corners  of  the  build- 
ing, each  being  lighted  by  four  windows  on  adjacent  sides,  two  on  a 
side.  Three  stories  contained  twelve  of  these  school  rooms,  the  fourth 
story  was  finished  as  a  hall,  80  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  16  feet  high, 
with  settee  sittings  for  700  pupils.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
largest  Atlantic  cities,  the  grammar  school  houses  in  the  cities  of  the 
Northern  States,  from  Maine  to  California,  are  of  this  type,  with  various 
modifications.  The  essential  features  consisted,  first,  in  giving  a  sep- 
arate room  to  each  teacher ;  second,  in  grouping  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  rooms  in  the  same  building  to  accommodate  pupils  enough  for  a 
good  classification ;  third,  in  the  provision  of  an  assembly  hall  spacious 
enough  to  seat  all  the  pupils  accommodated  in  the  building.  Perhaps 
the  most  common  modification  of  this  plan  is  that  which  dispenses  with 
the  fourth  story  and  its  assembly  hall.  This  modification,  with  some 
minor  improvements,  was  closely  adhered  to  in  St.  Louis  during  the 
superinteudency  of  Dr.  Harris,  who,  in  his  final  report  of  1878-'79,  thus 
sums  up  his  views  of  the  matter : 

(1)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  board  to  baild  twelve-room  buildings,  three  stories  in 
height,  having  four  rooms  to  the  floor,  and  each  one  placed  in  a  comer  so  as  to  get 
light  from  four  large  windows  placed  two  iu  the  rear  of  the  pupils  and  two  ou  the  left 
side.  Of  late  it  has  become  the  practice  to  group  schools  near  each  other  on  the  same 
block,  if  possible,  and  place  the  whole  group  under  one  principal,  thus  giving  him 
charge  of  twenty  or  more  rooms.  J'he  school  yards  usually  contain  about  22,000 
square  feet,  of  which  about  6,000  feet  are  covered  with  the  buildings. 

(2)  These  buildings  are  furnished  with  *' combination  furniture,'^  each  seat  adapted 
to  two  pupils.  Each  room  seats  about  sixty  pupils,  if  in  the  primary  grades;  fifty  if 
in  the  higher  grades  of  the  district  schools. 

(3)  The  two  rooms  ou  either  side  of  the  hall  which  runs  through  the  house,  divid- 
ing it  into  two  parts,  are  separated  by  movable  partitions,  so  that  they  may  be  united 
for  general  exercises,  such  as  singing,  &,c. 

The  Peabody  school-house  is  the  representative  building  of  this  class 
in  St.  Louis. 

This  plan  has  important  merits.  It  is  verj^  economical,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  the  best  yet  devised.  The  Jefferson  school-house 
in  St.  Louis  is  a  duplication  of  the  twelve-room  building,  the  two  be- 
ing connected  by  a  gallery  or  narrow  structure  containing  an  entry  and 

'  Plan  and  description  in  Barnard's  School  Architecture,  1B54,  page  20i^ 
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Staircases.  The  baildiDgs  are  ettifficiently  separated  to  allow  the  free 
entrance  of  light  on  all  sides.  This  curious  device  is  a  step  towards 
what  we  regard  as  the  type  of  the  future  school-house,  as  will  be  seen 
further  on.  But  it  is  objectionable  on  the  score  of  its  size,  as  it  is  in- 
tended to  accommodate  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  pupils,  which  is 
too  many  to  bring  to  one  building. 

Another  modification  of  the  Qnincy  type  found  in  many  cities  consists 
of  a  structure  three  stories  high,  having  six  school  rooms  on  a  floor,  or  six 
on  the  two  lower  stories  and  an  assembly  hall  with  two  or  more  rooms 
on  the  third  floor.  Excellent  examples  of  this  modification  are  found 
iD  Hartford,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Boston,  and  elsewhere. 
The  Case  school-house,  in  Cleveland,  which  belongs  to  this  class,  was 
represented  in  the  report  of  the  French  Educational  Commission  to  the 
Centennial  Exposition  as  being  the  best  American  grammar  school-house 
which  the  commission  inspected.  Although  this  building  has  some 
peculiar  merits,  it  is  not  without  grave  defects  which  should  be  avoided. 
The  gravest  is  the  darkness  and  closeness  of  the  corridor  in  the  centre 
of  each  floor.  This  is  a  common  defect  in  this  modiflcatiou,  and  is 
noticeable  in  the  girls'  high  school  in  Boston;  but  in  the  Case  school  the 
&alt  is  marked  in  the  extreme.  Besides,  it  is  without  the  assembly  hall, 
and  the  lighting  of  the  rooms  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  most  ap- 
proved plan  of  the  present  day.  The  peculiar  merit  of  the  excellent 
school-houses  in  Denver  is  the  absence  of  the  above  mentioned  common 
defect  in  respect  to  corridors.  The  Gilpin  school-house  in  that  city, 
which  I  inspected  in  1882,  two  stories  high,  with  six  rooms  on  a  floor,  is 
an  admirable  specimen  of  this  class.  In  the  Whittier  school-house, 
sinceerected,  some  further  improvements  have  been  introduced.  School- 
house  building  in  this  wonderful  young  city  has  been  conducted  from 
the  first  by  the  board  and  superintendent  (Mr.  Aaron  Gove),  aided  by  the 
accomplished  architect  of  the  board  (Mr.  Eobert  S.  B()e8chlaub),  in  the 
most  judicious  and  successful  manner  and  with  the  strictest  regard  to 
economy,  as  is  evident  from  the  exhaustive  report  on  the  subject  pub- 
lished by  the  board  in  1883.  .  The  original  Kew  York  school-house  was 
three  stories  high,  each  floor  being  occupied  by  a  separate  school,  viz, 
the  lowest  by  a  x>rimary  school,  the  middle  by  a  girls'  grammar  school, 
and  the  upper  by  a  boys'  grammar  school.  The  characteristic  feature  of 
each  floor  was  a  spacious  assembly  hall,  iidjacent  to  which  were  a  number 
of  contracted  and  rather  poorly  lighted  school  rooms.  In  the  course  of 
the  development  of  the  system,  the  schools  that  were  originally  grouped 
iu  the  same  building  have  been  provided  with  separate  and  indepen- 
dent buildings.  The  type,  however,  has  been  preserved,  i.  e.,  the  grand 
assembly  hall  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  each  building,  to  which  the 
essential  requirements  of  the  school  rooms  have  been  somewhat  sac- 
rificed. In  the  best  buildings,  however,  more  recently  erected,  the 
schoolrooms  have  been  much  enlarged  and  improved.  The  New  York 
dcbool-boase  seems  to  form  a  class  by  itself.    It  has  not  been  imitated 
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to  any  extent  by  other  cities.  The  school-hoases  of  Brooklyn  and  Bal- 
timore constitute  another  class,  which  is  only  one  step  removed  from  the 
type  consisting  of  a  single  large  hall.  That  step  consists  in  dividing 
the  large  hall  into  school  rooms  by  means  of  movable  glass  partitions. 
This  plan  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  twofold  idea  of  saving  expense 
by  making  the  same  floor  space  answer  the  purpose  both  of  school 
rooms  and  an  assembl}'  hall  and  of  enabling  the  principal  to  inspect  the 
doings  in  all  the  class  rooms  without  leaving  his  desk.  But  the  most 
that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  this  plan  is  that  it  is  an  extremely  cheap 
mode  of  providing  shelter  for  scholars.  Philadelphia  is  remarkable  as 
having  no  general  policy  in  reference  to  school  architecture,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  buildings  are  erected  by  the  local  school  boards.  In 
external  appearance  its  buildings  are  in  many  cases  quite  attractive, 
and  some  of  the  buildings,  such  as  the  H.  W.  Haliwell  and  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  fairly  belong  to  the  first  class.  There  are  others,  however, 
which  must  take  a  low  rank ;  one  of  these  is  of  such  preeminent  bad- 
ness in  respect  to  the  cardinal  requirements — regard  for  health,  con- 
venience, and  safety  —  that,  considering  the  circumstances  of  its  erection, 
special  reference  to  it  seems  to  be  demanded  in  this  survey  of  the  char- 
acter and  tendency  of  our  school  architecture.  It  is  in  the  second  city 
in  the  Union ;  it  was  not  erected  back  in  those  times  when  good  models 
for  imitation  were  difficult  or  impossible  to  be  found ;  it  is  a  new  struct- 
ure, having  first  been  occupied  in  the  Centennial  ye^v ;  it  was  preceded 
by  such  buildings  as  the  Haliwell  and  Stevens,  jn  the  same  city;  its  site 
lies  between  Independence  Hall  and  a  marble  city  hall  of  surpassing 
grandeur,  costing  many  millions.  Its  utter  wretchedness  of  plan  was 
not  necessitated  by  scantiness  of  means,  since  its  walls  are  of  hand- 
some and  costly  stone  work  and  its  whole  exterior  finish  is  sufficiently 
ornate.  Its  ground  outline  is  nearly  that  of  a  square.  As  the  plan  of  its 
three  stories  is  idi3ntical  a  description  of  one  will  suffice.  In  one  corner  is 
a  teachers'  private  room ,  in  each  of  the  other  three  corners  are  an  entry  and 
staircase.  The  rest  of  the  floor  space  is  occui>ied  by  four  school  rooms 
HO  arranged  as  to  form  a  cross ;  three  of  these  rooms  are  lighted  only  by 
means  of  a  large  bay  window  at  one  end,  within  which  is  located  the 
teacher's  platform ;  a  fourth  is  lighted  by  two  moderate  sized  windows 
at  one  end,  the  platform  being  placed  in  front  of  one  of  them.  The  rooms 
open  into  each  other  in  the  rear.  The  two  smaller  rooms  are  22  by  26; 
the  two  larger  25.G  by  26.  Comment  on  the  features  of  this  plan  would 
seem  to  be  superfluous;  its  existence  is  proof  of  a  defect  in  the  system 
of  administration.  This  specimen  of  school  architecture  will  appear 
the  more  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  came  into  existence 
after  the  board  of  education  of  Philadelphia  had  caused  a  thorough 
sanitary  examination  of  the  school-houses  and  school  children  in  that 
city,  and  had  printed  a  report  of  surpassing  interest  on  the  subject, 
comprising  the  tabulated  results  of  the  inquiries  submitted  to  teachers 
and  scientific  experts.   Of  this  document  I  remarked  eight  years  ago : 
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*'  The  Philadelphia  board  deserves  the  highest  credit  for  thus  boldly 
exposing  the  sanitary  defects  of  the  schools  under  its  charge."  ^ 

It  may  be  that  there  are  several  cities  where  a  school-house  belong- 
ing to  the  same  category  may  be  found  ;  only  one,  however,  of  recent 
coDStmction  has  come  under  my  observation,  and  this  is  in  the  enter- 
prising and  flourishing  city  of  BuflTalo,  and  in  one  of  its  best  sections. 
The  main  building  is  oblong  in  shape,  with'a  long,  narrow  wing  on  either 
of  its  long  sides.  The  lower  tioor  is  arranged  as  follows:  A  class  is 
crowded  into  each  of  the  narrow  wings ;  the  main  floor  is  divided  into 
three  apartments;  in  one  end  are  seated  the  pupils  of  the  upper  grade^ 
with  only  light  in  front.  In  the  apartment  at  the  other  end  of  the  floor 
the  pupils  have  light  only  at  the  back.  The  class  in  the  middle  has  the 
four  classes  already  mentioned  on  the  four  sides  of  the  space  which  it 
occupies.  All  its  light  is  secondary,  the  greater  part  of  its  very  scanty 
supply  coming  through  the  glazed  partitions  which  separate  it  from  the 
rooms  in  the  wings.  The  accommodations  on  the  floor  above  are  of  the 
same  description.  It  seems  incredible  that  such  a  school-house  could 
have  been  erected  in  a  city  which  had  the  educational  enterprise  and 
liberality  to  secure  the  location  in  its  midst  of  a  noble  State  Norma) 
SchooL 

Three  school-houses  of  the  grammar  school  grade,  recently  erected  in 
three  important  representative  cities — Providence,  Denver,  and  New 
Haven — illustrate  very  well  the  excellences  and  defects  of  the  best 
icbool-hooses  of  their  grade  in  the  country.  They  are  all  regarded  as 
iiodel  buildings  in  the  cities  where  they  stand.  In  ground  plan  and 
general  arrangement  they  all  adhere  very  closely  to  the  old  Quincy 
school  type  of  thirty -six  years  ago.  But  they  are  all  three  stories  high^ 
whereas  the  Quincy  school  was  four.  They  are  all  built  of  brick  and 
in  the  material  of  interior  finish  are  essentially  alike  and  sufficiently 
good.  Each  of  these  buildings  contains  eight  school  rooms,  intended 
to  accommodate  about  fifty  scholars  each.  The  Providence  (Elmwood) 
buflding  cost  about  $51,000  and  the  lot  about  $8,000  in  addition.  The 
Kew  Haven  building  and  lot  together  cost  about  $60,000.  The  Colorado 
building  was  built  much  more  economically,  the  cost  of  the  building, 
excluding  furniture,  i)eing  about  $27,000,  or  $67  per  pupil,  while  the 
Providence  building  cost  $127  per  pupil,  furniture  included. 

No  doubt  these  buildings  all  are  fairly  entitled  to  be  called  good;  and 
yet  I  cannot  admit  that  any  one  of  them  is  worthy  to  be  regarded  as 
the  model  to  be  generally  copied,  because  each  one  has  imperfections 
which  might  have  been  avoided  or  a  lack  of  some  excellences  possessed 
by  the  others.  The  limits  of  space  will  permit  reference  to  only  a  part 
(f(  the  peculiar  excellences  and  defects  in  each. 

The  Providence  building  makes  no  improvement  whatever,  in  plan 
and  arrangement,  on  the  old  Quincy  plan.    It  is  essentially  the  same. 

^  Thirtieth  Semiannoal  Report  of  Boston  Pablio  Sohools,  1876. 
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In  lighting  it  is  ioferior  to  it.  lu  lighting  it  is  unilateral.  This  is  right 
in  principle,  bat  in  the  application  there  is  a  fatal  error,  the  same  that 
'WBS  made  in  Boston  in  the  Bice  and  Dudley  schools  when  the  unilateral 
principle  was  first  applied,  some  twelve  years  ago,  by  making  the  rooms 
too  wide,  that  is,  the  distance  from  the  windows  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room  too  great,  namely,  thirty -one  feet,  whereas  it  ought  not  to 
have  exceeded  twenty-five  or  six.  The  hall  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
800,  which  is  twice  as  large  as  is  needed.  It  has  four  teachers'  rooms 
12  by  14;  three  of  these  are  superfluous.  It  has  no  room  for  library,  ap- 
paratus, cabinet,  or  museum.  It  has  no  gymnasium.  It  has  no  apart- 
ments for  janitor's  dwelling.  On  the  other  hand,  the  corridor  is  not 
incumbered  with  stairs  to  cut  off  outdoor  light  and  air  at  the  ends,  but 
its  broad  stairs  of  easy  grade,  inclosed  in  brick  walls,  are  located  in 
wings  on  either  side  of  the  main  building,  and  the  outer  doors  open  both 
tcaya.  thus  favoring,  as  far  as  possible,  safe  egress. 

Some  ofthe  peculiarities  of  the  Denver  (Emerson)  building  are  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  Janitor's  dwelling  apartments,  four  neatly  furnished  rooms 
for  janitor's  living  apartments  (the  dryness  of  the  Denver  soil  render- 
ing the  basement  available  for  this  purpose) ;  (2)  two  rooms  in  the  base- 
ment are  fitted  up  with  lunch  tables  and  benches,  one  to  be  used  for 
the  boys,  having  access  from  the  exterior,  and  one  for  the  girls,  having 
access  from  the  exterior  and  interior ;  (3)  each  school  room  has  at- 
tached two  clothes  rooms,  one  at  either  end,  both  of  which  open  into 
the  school  room  and  into  the  corridor ;  (4)  the  corridor  is  very  spacious 
and  is  better  lighted  and  ventilated  than  is  usually  the  ease  in  build- 
ings of  the  block  plan ;  (5)  there  is  no  assembly  hall,  gymnasium,  or 
room  for  apparatus,  collections,  library,  &c. ;  (6)  the  height  of  rooms 
is  16  feet.  Fourteen  feet  is  regarded  as  the  maximum  height  allowable 
for  school  rooms ;  13  feet  may  be  regarded  as  the  standard. 

Of  the  new  building  in  New  Haven  (Welch  Training  School)  the 
architect  remarks: 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  comniittee  to  embcdy  all  the  latest  improvements  and  features 
that  experience  and  experts  have  shown  to  be  of  value  in  school  architecture,  and 
especial  atteutiou  has  been  given  to  convenience  of  plan,  lighting,  heating  and  ven- 
tilation, sanitary  arrangements,  and  facility  of  exit. —  (Report,  1^3,  of  Superintend- 
ent S.  T.  Button.) 

The  school  rooms  of  this  building  are  peculiarly  excellent.  The  length 
is  31  feet  and  the  width  25  feet.  On  the  long  side  there  are  four  win- 
dows, equally  distributed,  these  windows  being  at  the  left  of  the  pupils 
as  seated  and  amply  sufficient  for  light.  But  there  are,  in  addition, 
three  windows  at  the  rear  of  the  pupils,  which  seem  to  be  somewhat 
superfluous,  but  may  be  of  service  under  some  circumstances.  It  has 
two  light  and  airy  basement  rooms,  said  to  be  reserved  for  evening 
schools,  which  would  serve  extremely  well  for  gymnasiums,  one  for 
each  sex.  The  system  of  heating  and  ventilating  is  worthy  of  special 
attention.     It  is  thus  described  by  the  architect,  Mr.  L.  W.  Robinson: 
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The  building  is  heated  throaghoat  by  steam,  indirect  radiation,  and,  in  combination 
with  the  system  of  ventilation,  it  is  designed  to  have  an  ample  and  constant  flow  of 
fresh,  warm  air  to  every  room  in  the  bnilding  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  steam 
coils  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  heating  dues  and  supplied  with  fresh  air  from 
OQtside  the  building  through  brick  air  ducts,  the  outeide  openings  to  these  ducts 
Wing  some  10  feet  above  the  ground,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  introducing 
"^ound  air''  into  the  building.  The  warm  fresh  air  enters  the  rooms  at  a  height  of 
aliont  7  feet  abov^  the  floor  and  finds  an  egress  at  the  floor  on  the  same  side  of  the 
nM>rii  in  each  case,  after  making  a  complete  circuit  of  the  room,  so  to  speak,  and 
leaves  the  building  through  a  proper  ventilating  flue.  By  this  arrangement  the  air 
in  the  rooms  will  be  changed  from  five  to  six  times  an  hour  during  ordinary  winter 
weather. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  architect  does  not  state  what  he  means 
by  a  proper  ventilating  tiue  or  how  the  effective  exit  of  the  fonl  air  is 
insnred. 

The  buildings  we  have  been  considering  are,  in  the  main,  for  grammar 
sehfK>l$,  but  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cities  the  primary  schools  are 
for  the  most  part  accommodated  in  separate  buildings.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  characteristic  type  of  a  primary  school-house  which  has  been 
generally  adopted.  They  are  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions.  The  indi- 
viilual  school  rooms  in  these  buildings,  however,  are  essentially  the 
^rne  as  the  school  rooms  of  the  grammar  school-houses.  In  size  they 
vary  from  the  building  with  a  single  room  to  the  mammoth  primary 
K'booL-house  in  New  York,  with  its  one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
pQpils.  In  general  the  primary  school  accommodations  are  perhaps 
Ulterior  to  those  of  the  grammar  schools. 

The  essentials  of  a  good  primary  school-house  do  not  differ  materially 
from  ii  good  grammar  school-house.  The  difference  in  size — that  is,  in 
the  number  of  rooms — must  be  governed,  of  course,  by  the  system  of 
organization.  In  Boston  a  policy  with  reference  to  the  plan  of  primary 
School  buildings  was  adopted  in  1860  and  is  still  in  vogue  in  its  essen- 
tial features,  although  some  improvements  in  details,  especially  in  the 
proportions  and  lighting  of  the  school  rooms,  have  been  introduced, 
aud  there  has  been  quite  an  advance  both  in  mechanical  construction 
and  architectural  design.  In  his  report  accompanying  the  model 
plans,  drawn  under  his  direction,  Superintendent  John  D.  Philbrick 
says,  1860: 

A  bnilding  best  adapted  for  our  present  system  of  primary  organization,  where  it 
it  fully  carried  out,  would  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  one  division^  of  each 
dam'  in  this  grade,  or  six  divisions,  a  separate  school  room,  with  its  necessary  appen- 
dages and  one  teacher,  being  provided  for  each  division.  But  a  perfect  uniformity  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  schools  of  a  city  is  seldom  practicable  or  expedient,  although 
the  same  principlei  of  gradation  should  be  kept  in  view.  Hence,  it  may  be  found 
desirable  to  erect  primary  buildings,  containing  one,  two,  three,  four,  six,  or  eight 
rof>m8,  the  essential  features  and  purposes  of  all  being  the  same. 

The  primary  schools  of  the  maximum  size  erected  during  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years  are  limited  to  eight  school  rooms  each. 

'  DirUUm  meaning  the  pupils  in  one  room  under  one  teacher. 

'  CUui  meanijig  one  of  the  six  primary  grades,  each  having  a  course  of  half  a  year. 
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:u  iu?  cicy  o1[  Waterbury,  Conn.,  six  buildings  have  recently  been 
<Mt9Vi^  ^^r  iutenuediate  and  primary  grades,  which  are  probably  on  the 
w(io»if  :itu0Dg  the  best  specimens  to  be  foand,  considering  the  purposes 
tic^r  ^hWh  they  were  intended.  In  speaking  of  the  erection  of  these 
:j«.*ii0ol  buildings,  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education,  Hon. 
i'bari««  1).  Hiue,  in  his  report  for  1884,  says : 

r^  9cbool  officers  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  of  school  architecture, 
ttttU  in  couvenienoe,  healthfulnesa,  and  economy  these  buildings  are  models  of  school- 
K^,>a9««  for  iutermediate  and  primary  grades. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  the  school  rooms  in  these  buildings 
art>,  in  respect  to  proportion  and  lighting  (two  elements  of  prime  impor- 
tHUoe  in  the  school  room),  essentially  the  same  as  the  primary  school  room 
referred  to  above  as  the  standard  in  the  Boston  primary  schools  twenty- 
flve  years  ago.  The  architect  of  these  buildings  seems  not  yet  to  have 
learned  that  the  square  school  room,  lighted  on  three  sides,  can  no  longer 
Ih^  regarded  as  the  standard  pattern.  These  buildings  are  all  two 
stories  high,  three  containing  two  rooms  each  and  three  four  each.  The 
ground  plan  of  the  latter  is  an  oblong,  comprising  two  square  rooms, 
with  sp;u)e  between  for  the  clothes  rooms.  On  the  middle  of  either  side 
1m  a  small  wing  for  a  staircase,  and  on  the  upper  floor  an  anteroom.  A 
niarkeil  iHMSuliarity  of  these  buildings  is  that  each  room  is  provided  with 
a  Areplace  and  open  grate,  where  a  fire  can  be  kept  for  ventilation. 
This  fireplace  is  located  in  the  middle  of  the  side  opposite  the  teacher, 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  pupils  as  seated.  The  plan  of  the  clothes  room 
is  a  unique  contrivance.  Each  school  room  has  two,  located  in  the  cor- 
ners at  either  end  of  the  teacher's  platform.  Each  has  a  window  open- 
ing upon  the  platform,  so  that  the  teacher  from  her  seat  has  a  full  view 
of  the  interior  of  each  room.  Each  clothes  room  is  ventDated  through 
the  roof,  and  the  only  access  to  it  is  through  the  school  room.  Each 
room  accommodates  fifty  pupils  and  is  furnished  with  the  highest  type 
of  school  furniture,  namely,  single  desk  and  independent  seat. 

The  aisles  between  the  desks  are  wide,  so  that  the  teacher  can  pass  through  them 
without  bmshing  against  the  desks.  In  some  buildings  there  are  passage  ways  twelve 
to  fourteen  inches  wide  across  the  room  in  the  rear  of  every  seat,  thus  separating  a 
papil  entirely  from  his  neighbor.  The  average  floor  space  for  each  pupil  :f  a  n  usually 
large,  being  about  twenty-six  square  feet. 

Here  seems  to  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  The  school  room  should 
be  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  but  just  large  enough.  It  is  a  grave 
mistake  to  suppose  that  you  cannot  make  a  school  room  too  large.  Now, 
twenty-six  feet  of  floor  room  to  each  of  fifty  pupils  would  amount  to 
thirteen  hundred  square  feet.  This  would  require  a  room  thirty-five 
feet  square.  In  a  square  room,  the  best  arrangement  of  the  desks 
would  be  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  the  longest  side  being  par- 
allel to  the  teacher's  platform.  Fifty-six  desks,  a  fair  number  for  a 
primary  school  room,  arranged  in  such  a  room  in  the  best  manner,  the 
desks  being  one  foot  xnd  a  half  in  length,  which  is  sufficient,  the  centre 
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aisle  being  two  feet  wide,  and  the  six  side  aisles  sixteen  inches  each, 
a  width  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  would  occupy  a  tioor  space 
twenty-two  feet  by  fifteen,  or  three  hundred  and  thirty  square  feet.  A 
room  twenty-eight  feet  square  and  thirteen  feet  high,  with  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  four  feet  of  flooring,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  fifty-six  primary  pupils  seated  as  above  described,  sup- 
posing the  daily  attendance  to  be  fifty  and  allowing  a  little  over  two 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  space  per  pupil.  "At  the  rear  of  the  room  and 
upon  the  sides  are  wall  settees,  with  lifting  seats  for  classes  in  recita- 
tion. These  settees  are  made  in  short  sections  and  are  bracketed  to 
the  walls,  and  when  lifted  allow  ready  access  to  the  blackboards."  I 
regard  this  provision  of  wall  settees  as  an  objectionable  superfluity. 
In  a^^ra<ied  school,  recitation  settees  are  never  needed.  Primary  and 
intermediate  scholars  should  never  sit  at  recitation  and  no  recitation 
should  be  too  long  for  them  to  stand. 

In  the^e  criticisms  of  some  details  it  is  not  intended  to  detract  in  the 
least  from  the  great  credit  which  is  no  doubt  due  the  school  officers  for 
the  pains  they  took  to  make  these  buildings  what  they  should  be  in  all 
respects.  But,  while  willingly  admitting  that  they  deserve  high  com- 
mendation because  they  did  well,  still  it  cannot  be  conceded  that  they 
combined  in  their  buildings  all  the  excellences  that  might  have  been  se- 
cored  for  the  money  which  they  cost. 

The  liberality  of  municipalities  in  the  erection  of  high  school-houses 
has  been  remarkable  and  it  seems  to  be  steadily  increasing.    These 
boildings  are  in  general  architecturally  more  ornate  and  pretentions 
than  the  buildings  for  grammar  schools,  but  the  average  high  school- 
house  is  not  so  well  planned  as  the  average  grammar  school-house. 
There  seems  to  be  no  type  of  a  high  school  building  which  has  gained 
general  acceptance.    The  greater  number  of  the  buildings,  however, 
consist  of  one  or  more  study  halls,  with  recitation  rooms  attached.    In 
the  smallest  cities  we  commonly  find  a  single  study  hall,  where  the 
papils  of  all  the  classes  are  seated  when  not  engaged  in  i*ecitatiou.    In 
addition  to  this  hall,  on  the  same  or  a  different  floor,  there  is  the  requisite 
number  of  recitation  rooms.    Where  the  number  of  pupils  is  too  large 
for  this  arrangement  we  often  find  a  study  hall  for  each  grade  or  class, 
with  recitation  rooms  attached.    In  the  largest  cities  for  the  most  part 
the  high  school  buildings  have  the  essential  features  of  the  grammar 
school  buildings  which  we  have  described,  i.  e.,  a  certain  number  of 
class  rooms,  where  the  pupils  are  permanently  seated,  and  one  general 
assembly  hall.     In  some  buildings  these  two  characteristics  are  com- 
bioed,  the  pupils  of  the  lower  classes  being  permanently  seated  in 
class  rooms,  while  those  of  the  upi)er  classes  are  seated  in  study  halls 
having  recitation  rooms  attached.     It  is  a  difficult  problem  to  adapt  a 
high  school-house  to  all  the  wants  of  a  large  school  for  both  sexes,  pur- 
saing  three  or  four  courses  of  study  and  taught  on  the  departmental 
plwL    It  is  comparatively  easy  to  devise  a  satisfactory  plan  for  a  school 
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for  one  sex,  pursuing  one  course  of  study,  as  is  tbe  case  with  the  higt 
schools  of  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Philadelphia,  Louis 
ville,  New  York,  and  Boston. 

A  glaring  fault  of  many  high  school  buildings  otherwise  good  is  the 
imperfection  of  the  provision  for  lighting.  This  fault  is  particularly 
marked  in  the  splendid  new  high  school  building  in  Providence,  aud 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  grand  new  high  school  building  for  girls 
in  Philadelphia. 

A  still  more  serious,  as  well  as  a  more  general,  fault  in  the  plans  of 
existing  high  school-houses  is  the  arrangement  requiring  too  much  climb- 
ing of  stairs,  especially  in  the  case  of  girls.  In  a  large  eastern  city  a 
bigh  school-house  was  recently  erected  in  which  the  study  hall  for  all 
the  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  was  placed  in  the  fourth  story,  while  the  reci- 
tation rooms  are  placed  in  the  different  stories  below.  This  may  stand 
as  the  type  of  the  worst  cases.  Baltimore,  on  the  oth^r  hand,  can  boast 
of  affording  the  best  examples  of  the  opposite  kind.  Her  high  school- 
bouses  for  girls  are  only  two  stories  high,  the  study  hall  being  placed  in 
the  upper,  which  is  reached  by  broad,  easy,  and  not  too  high  flights  of 
stairs,  and  the  recitation  rooms  in  the  lower.  A  visit  to  these  buildings 
by  Boston  school  officials  many  years  ago  induced  them  to  condemn  the 
four-story  plan  of  grammar  school  buildings. 

BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

As  the  new  high  school  block  in  Boston  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
two  central  boys'  high  schools,  the  Latin  and  English  high,  comprising 
two  connected  sch^l-houses  nearly  identical  in  plan,  is  a  new  departure 
in  our  American  school  architecture  and  was  intended  to  embody  the 
essentials  of  a  good  building,  its  leading  charaeteristics  are  here  pre- 
sented : 

(1)  It  is  not  a  solid  rectangular  block,  but  is  built  around  a  large  in- 
terior court,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  connecting  annex.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  first  instance  of  the  realization  of  this  court  plan  or  idea  on 
a  considerable  scale  in  any  school  building  in  this  country.  The  most 
serious  defects  in  our  large  school-houses  have  resulted  from  tbe  igno- 
rance or  disregard  of  this  idea  by  our  architects.  This  idea  is  distinctly 
foreign  in  its  apidication  to  school  houses.  The  principle  may  be  thus 
stated :  80  plan  the  building  that  it  shall  he  in  no  part  wider  than  the  tcidth 
of  a  school  room  with  the  width  of  the  corridor  added.  We  have  college 
and  other  educational  buildings  with  wings  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
but  not  planned  in  accordance  with  this  principle.  The  superiority 
of  this  court  plan  over  what  may  be  called  the  solid  plun^  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed,  is  found  more  especially  in  the  advantages  it  affords 
for  light  and  air.  So  important  do  I  consider  this  idea  in  school-house 
building  that  I  doubt  whether  there  can  be  a  first  class  school-house 
of  any  considerable  size  in  which  it  is  not  applied. 
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(2)  The  school  rooms  are  all  nearly  identical  in  character  and  they 
all  have  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  model  school  room  as  de- 
scribed further  on;  size,  24  by  32  and  14  high,  giving  268^  cubic  feet 
to  a  scholar  on  the  estimate  of  forty  to  a  room. 

(3)  The  light  and  airy  corridors,  so  immensely  superior  to  the  corri- 
dors in  the  buildings  in  the  solid  or  block  plan. 

(4)  The  great  hall  for  military  drill,  which  is  not  a  foreign  idea.  This 
is  the  only  one  connected  with  a  public  school,  in  any  country,  that 
has  come  to  my  knowledge.  A  secondary  but  not  unimportant  con- 
sidei-ation  in  favor  of  such  a  hall  is  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  grand 
assembly  hall  for  public  occasions.  The  dedicatory  services  were  held 
in  this  hall,  which  was  found  to  accommodate  more  than  three  thousand 
|)ersons. 

(5)  The  gymnasium.  This  hall  is  larger,  I  think,  than  the  great  Turn- 
halle  of  the  city  of  Berlin.  No  credit,  however,  is  claimed  for  its  ex- 
traordinary size.  It  is  really  larger  than  is  necessary,  and  was  made  so 
large  simply  because,  under  the  circumstances,  it  cost  little  or  no  more 
than  a  smaller  one  would.  But  a  sufficient  separate  room  set  apart  for 
gymnastic  exercises  is  so  exceptional  and  at  the  same  time  so  desirable 
a  provision  in  our  school  architecture*  that  this  feature  is  entitled  to 
claim  recognition  as  an  important  characteristic. 

(6)  The  chemical  annex  of  the  English  high  school,  comprising  the 
laboratory  and  lecture  room,  both  in  respect  to  its  detached  location 
and  to  the  completeness  of  its  fittings  and  equipments,  as  well  as  its 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  such  a  school. 

(7)  The  character  of  the  lecture  rooms  for  natural  science,  each  with 
two  cabinets  attached,  one  for  physical  apparatus  and  the  other  for 
natural  historv  collections. 

(8)  The  libraries,  both  in  respect  to  their  aesthetic  character  and  their 
adaptation  to  the  purpose. 

(9)  The  ample  provision  of  conference  rooms  for  teachers  and  of  offices 
for  the  head  masters  and  janitors. 

(10)  The  unique  and  successful  provisions  for  water  closets  and  urinals 
on  each  floor. 

(11)  The  treatment  of  the  assembly  halls.  Their  location  on  the 
upper  floor  of  the  central  pavilions  made  it  practicable  to  give  them  the 
requisite  size,  symmetry,  proportion,  and  lighting.  In  respect  to  orna- 
mentation they  are  yet  unfinished.  The  walls  and  ceiling  will  in  time 
be  appropriately  frescoed  and  the  friezes  decorated  with  sculptured  re- 
liefs. But  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  we  can  dream  of  rivalling  in 
artistic  treatment  the  finest  school  halls  in  Europe,  of  which  that  of  the 
Akademisches  Gymnasium  in  Vienna  and  that  of  the  city  corporation 
school  of  London  are  the  supreme  examples. 

(12)  The  drawing  rooms  of  the  two  descriptions — that  is,  model  draw- 
ing and  copy  drawing — all  spacious,  perfectly  lighted,  and  having  every 
desirable  quality,  each  being  provided  with  two  adjoining  rooms^  one 

on  either  end,  of  ample  mze,  for  the  safekeeping  of  modeVa,  co^\fii^  &^ 

vsi 
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(13)  The  fire  proofiug,  a  characteristic  of  immense  importance,  and 
probably  never  before  attempted  to  the  same  extent  in  this  country. 

(14)  The  iron  staircases — in  respect  not  only  to  their  fire-proof  material 
and  rubber  padded  steps,  but  in  respect  to  their  spaciousness,  being 
nowhere  less  than  6  feet  wide,  and  their  number  and  convenient  ar- 
rangements. 

(15)  The  perfection  of  the  lighting  of  every  part  of  the  vast  block 
and  the  complete  success  of  the  system  of  heating  and  ventilation. 

(16)  Dwelling  apartments  for  janitors. 

(17)  The  composition  of  the  design,  the  harmonious,  symmetiical, 
and  convenient  arrangement  of  all  its  parts — an  arrangement  which 
<;ombine8,  hi  a  most  remarkable  degree,  both  aesthetic  and  pedagogical 
requirements.  Herein,  in  my  judgment,  the  genius  of  the  architect^  is 
most  signally  displayed. 

(18)  It  is  a  double  building,  two  connected  buildings  on  one  lot,  con- 
stituting one  block.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  feature 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  merit;  it  has  the  advantage  of  economy  and 
•convenience  in  respect  to  drill  hall  and  gymnasium,  but  it  was  justly  re 
yarded  by  the  designers  of  the  building  as  on  the  whole  an  objection- 
able feature.  Separate  buildingsM  some  distance  from  each  other  would 
have  been  better.    Circumstances  necessitated  the  union. 

(19)  This  building  is  the  result  of  a  serious  attempt,  under  favoring 
conditions,  to  combine  in  one  structure  all  the  known  elements  of  a  good 
school* house  of  its  kind  as  illustrated  in  school  architecture  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  prototype  of  the  Boston  building  was  the  Akademisches  Gymna- 
sium in  Vienna,  which  ten  years  ago,  it  is  believed,  was  the  best  classical 
school  building  for  boys  among  the  Qerman  speaking  people.  It  was 
built  by  the  government  as  a  model  school,  the  design  being  the  product 
of  the  best  architectural  talent  and  the  best  pedagogical  talent  working 
together.  It  is  built  on  a  square  lot  encircled  by  streets  inclosing  a 
square  interior  court.  The  lighting  is  perfect.  Xo  part  of  the  struct- 
ure is  wider  than  the  combined  width  of  a  school  room  and  corridor. 
On  the  front  side,  the  corridor  is  very  wide,  affording  width  for  the  hall 
located  on  the  third  floor,  which  is  perhaps  artistically  the  finest  edu- 
cational hall  in  Christendom. 

CITY  OF  LONDON  SCHOOL. 

In  this  conection  mention  must  be  made  of  the  masterpiece  of  English 
school  architecture.  This  is  the  building  for  the  City  of  London  School, 
a  classical  school  for  680  boys  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  nineteen^ 
erected  by  the  city  corporation  since  the  completion  of  the  Boston  edi- 
fice.   The  cost  of  this  building,  together  with  the  site,  amounted  to  a 

*  Mr.  George  A.  Cloagh,  city  architect. 
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million  dollars.  No  pains  or  expense  were  spared  to  make  this  a  model 
school-hoase  in  all  respects.  Its  magnificent  site  fronts  tbe  Victoria 
embankment  and  contains  65,340  square  feet  of  land,  valued  at  $475,000. 
The  ground  plan  is  L-shaped;  the  shorter  arm  of  the  L  is  the  hall  block 
facing  the  embankment  containing  the  library,  administration  rooms, 
and  grand  hall.  The  longer  arn.  of  the  L,  facing  a  new  side  street,  is 
the  teaching  block,  containing  hat  and  coat  room,  dining  room,  and 
covered  playground  in  basement;  eighteen  school  rooms  on  the  first  and 
second  floors;  natural  science  school  and  lecture  hall  and  two  class 
rooms  on  third  floor;  a  common  room  and  anteroom  for  assistant  mas- 
ters. A  kitchen,  with  its  appurtenances,  and  apartments  for  the  resi- 
dent janitor  are  provided  in  suitable  places. 
The  following  are  some  of  its  characteristics: 

(1)  The  hall  block  is  in  the  style  of  Italian  renaissance, enriched  with 
carving  and  sculpture;  it  is  constructed  entirely  of  Portland  stone,  ex- 
cept the  columns  of  the  windows,  which  are  polished  red  granite  shafts; 
it  seems  intended  to  be  as  good  a  specimen  of  aesthetic  architecture  as 
the  art  of  the  country  could  produce. 

The  exterior  of  the  teaching  block  which  faces  a  side  street  leading 
back  from  the  embankment  is  of  very  plain  character  architecturally, 
being  of  faced  white  brick,  with  stone  strings,  cornices,  and  window 
dressings. 

(2)  Fire  proofing.  The  whole  of  the  floors  throughout,  except  those 
iu  janitors'  bed  rooms  in  the  roof,  are  fire  proof,  consisting  of  Port- 
land cement  concrete,  filled  in  between  rolled  iron  joists ;  the  lintels 
throughout  are  made  up  of  rolled  iron  joists. 

(3)  The  staircases,  as  to  the  number,  liberal  size^  and  arrangement. 
The  state  staircase  leading  to  the  grand  hall  is  monumental,  contain- 
iug  niches  for  statues  and  marble  memorial  tablets  in  the  wall  panels 
on  either  side. 

(4)  Provision  for  heating,  which  is  varied  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  building.  Each  school  room  is  heated  entirely 
by  Boyd's  open  fireplace,  having  a  warm  air  chamber  at  the  back  of 
the  stove  (fireplace).  This  warm  air  chamber  has  one  opening  into  the 
outer  air  and  another  opening  into  the  room,  over  the  top  of  the  fire- 
place. The  fireplace  is  in  the  comer  of  the  room  at  the  righthand  end 
Dt  the  master's  platform. 

The  administration  rooms  and  the  dining  room  are  also  warmed  by 
jpen  fireplaces;  the  other  parts  of  the  building  are  warmed  by  coils 
jf  hot  water  pipe. 

(5)  The  school  rooms  are  nearly  square,  being  24  by  22  and  14  feet  and 
tf  inches  high,  giving  about  200  cubic  feet  of  space  per  boy ;  they  were 
planned  on  the  assumption  that  forty  is  the  maximum  number  of  boys 
to  be  accommodated  in  eacli  ;  each  school  room  is  lighted  entirely  by  a 
large  window  on  the  lefthibud  side  of  the  pui)ils,  this  window  being 
four  lights  wide,  with  divid  .ng  mullions  and  a  transom.    The  top  lights 
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above  the  transom  are  bung  on  centres,  with  Elsley's  patent  balanceil 
levers  for  opening  and  closing  the  same.  In  respect  to  size,  shape,  and 
lighting,  this  school  room  cannot  be  considered  as  equal  to  those  of  the 
Vienna  and  Boston  buildings.  The  Boston  top  lights  are  hung  at  tin- 
base,  which  is  a  better  plan  than  the  centre  hanging. 

(6)  The  admirable  grouping  of  the  rooms  for  the  science  department 
of  the  school,  on  the  upi)er  or  third  floor,  in  connection  with  the  lecture- 
hall,  which  is  treated  in  an  admirable  manner,  both  architecturally  and 
pedagogically. 

(7)  Provisions  for  dining  and  lunchingthe  pupils,  com  prising  a  kitchen 
with  all  its  appurtenances  in  the  third  story,  and  a  dining  room  with 
its  appurtenances  in  the  basement,  and  a  counter  for  the  sale  of  cakes, 
buns,  ginger  beer,  and  other  such  delicacies  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys 
who  do  not  take  the  school  dinner. 

(8)  Two  drawing  school  rooms  ingeniously  located  and  having  extra 
high  windows. 

(9)  The  great  hall,  100  feet  by  45,  with  a  handsome  open  timbered 
roof  60  feet  high  to  the  ceiling,  to  be  used  for  an  assembly  of  the  whole 
school  for  prayer  each  morning.  This  hall  contains  sittings  for  about 
a  thousand  persons,  and  is  regarded  as  the  finest  hall  in  the  realm, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Whitehall. 

(10)  School  desks.    The  pupils  are  seated  at  dual  desks. 

(11)  Blackboard  provision.  A  large  movable,  sliding  blackboard  at 
the  end  of  the  room  behind  the  master. 

(12)  The  corridor  of  the  teaching  block  extends  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  first  and  second  floors  between  the  rows  of  school  rooms, 
and  is  3  feet  less  in  height  than  the  school  rooms. 

(13)  Ventilation.    Above  each  corridor  is  a  horizontal  foul  air  pa8 
sage  3  feet  high,  connected  at  one  end  with  a  tall  upcast  shaft  from  fur- 
nace in  basement;   each  school  room  has  two  openings  close  to  the 
ceiling  into  one  of  these  horizontal  foul  air  passages. 

(14)  Sliding  partitions.  Three  pairs  of  adjoining  school  rooms  are 
separated  by  sliding  partitions. 

(15)  The  liberal  size  of  the  open  air  playground. 

(16)  The  sui)erior  covered  playground,  occupying  the  whole  basement 
of  the  hall  block  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  back  side  of  the  teaching 
block  basement,  with  no  masonry  obstructions. 

(17)  Gymnasium.  This  is  a  detached  building,  75  by  35,  20  feet  high 
to  beam,  having  an  open  timbered  roof,  with  lantern  light  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  ridge. 

(18)  Fives  courts,  six  in  number,  two  being  covered  in  with  glass  for 
use  in  wet  weather. 

(19)  Boys'  entrance  and  cloak  room,  on  the  playground  level,  48  by 
34,  having  eight  doors  opening  to  the  street,  playground,  staircases, 
and  lavatories ;  warmed  by  coils  of  hot  water  pipes  beneath  the  floor, 
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provided  with  gas  for  dark  days  in  winter,  and  containing  racks  with 
C80  wrought  iron  hat  and  coat  l»egs,  each  with  its  own  number. 

(20)  Science  master's  private  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of  illus- 
trative experiments  and  apparatus,  connected  with  the  lecture  hall  and 
apparatus  room  and  also  with  the  class  chemistry  room,  the  latter  being 
provided  with  working  benches  for  a  class  of  thirty  boys  and  furnished 
with  every  desirable  requisite. 

(21)  Water  closets  and  urinals.  In  a  separate  building  most  perfect 
iu  all  arrangements  and  connected  with  the  main  building  by  a  passage- 
way. 

(22)  Sanitary  arrangements  and  drainage  are  unsurpassed  in  scien- 
tific and  mechanical  construction. 

These  extended  notices  of  the  London  and  Boston  buildings  are  ap- 
propriately placed  here  in  juxtaposition  as  being  the  most  conspicuous 
examples  of  the  most  advanced  theories  of  school-house  building  to  be 
found  in  the  English  speaking  world. 

WASHINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  high  school-house  recently  erected  in  our 
National  Capital  should  be  in  its  planning  so  far  behind  the  times.  Its 
conspicuous  absence  of  merit  was  not  to  have  been  anticipated,  consid- 
enug  the  high  reputation  which  the  city  had  acquired  for  school-house 
building  in  the  erection  of  the  Franklin  and  so  man^'  other  good  school 
buildings.  The  architecture  of  the  exterior  of  this  edifice  seems  to  have 
been  designed  as  a  contrast  to  the  ornate  grandeur  of  the  Government 
])alaces.  The  ground  plan  is  a  simple,  long  parallelogram.  It  is  three 
stories  high  and  faced  with  red  brick.  It  is  without  ornamentation  of 
any  description.  The  first  and  second  floors  are  alike  in  plan.  A  wide 
corridor  in  the  middle  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  building;  on 
either  side  of  this  corridor  there  are  four  school  rooms  and  a  room  large 
enough  to  be  called. a  hall.  On  the  third  floor  there  are  four  school 
rooms,  two  small  halls  or  drawing  rooms,  and  a  large  hall  for  general 
exercises.  Besides  the  rooms  mentioned  there  are  no  other  apartments 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  above  the  basement.  The  school  rooms  are 
not  patterned  after  the  best  model.  The  water  closets  are  in  the  base- 
ment. The  heating  is  effected  by  means  ol  both  indirect  and  direct 
steam  radiation.  ^ 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  MODEL  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

(1)  Shape.  It  should  be  oblong,  the  width  being  to  the  length  about 
as  three  to  four,  with  the  teacher's  platform  at  one  end. 

(2)  Size.  For  primary  or  grammar  school,  with  register  of  54  pupils 
and  attendance  of  about  50,  the  room  should  be  about  33  feet  long,  25 
wide,  and  13  high,  which  gives  practically  upwards  of  200  cubic  feet  and 
16J  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  each  pupil. 

'It  is  nnderstood  that  this  building  was  Dot  planned  in  accordauce  -with  tliQ  viey>'& 
of  members  of  the  hoard  of  edacatiou  and  the  soperinteudent. 
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(3)  Lighting.  Four  windows  on  the  left  of  the  pupils  as  they  sit,  the 
tops  l>eiug  square  and  not  more  than  six  inches  from  the  ceiling,  the 
bottoms  being  at  least  three  and  a  half  feet  from  the  floor,  equally 
spaced,  not  grouped,  with  transom  sashes  hung  at  the  base,  above  the 
sliding  sashes.  A  window  or  two  in  addition  at  the  back  is  admissible. 
The  size  of  the  windows  on  the  side  taken  collectively  should  equal  at 
least  one-sixth  of  the  floor  space.  The  highest  authorities  in  school 
hygiene  require  300  or  350  square  inches  of  glass  for  each  pupil. 

(4)  On  the  side  opposite  the  windows,  two  doors  with  transom  win- 
dows above,  hung  at  the  base,  and  between  these  transom  windows  and 
on  the  same  line  two  more  windows  of  the  same  kind  and  hung  in  the 
same  manner. 

(5)  The  wall  should  be  slightly  tinted,  but  not  the  ceiling. 

(6)  A  blackboard  may  be  between  the  doors,  but  a  sliding  black- 
board, back  of  the  teachers'  platform,  or  a  portable  one  on  the  platform, 
in  accordance  with  the  German  idea,  would  perhaps  be  better  than  the 
profusion  of  wall  blackboard  now  in  vogue  among  us. 

(7)  Location  of  seats.  The  main  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  placing 
of  the  seats  is  to  carry  them  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  window  side 
of  the  room  and  as  far  as  possible  from  the  opposite  side;  the  aim 
being  to  make  the  arrangement  such  that  the  distance  of  the  outer  row 
of  desks  from  the  windows  shall  not  exceed  once  and  a  half  the  height 
of  the  top  of  the  window  from  the  floor. 

(8)  Clothes  rooms.  There  are  three  kinds  of  depositories  for  the  pupils^ 
clothes,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  in  vogue,  namely :  (1)  one  room 
for  the  whole  school  or  several  classes ;  (2)  a  room  attached  to  each 
school  room ;  (3)  arrangements  within  each  school  room,  either  ward- 
robes or  racks  or  pegs  on  the  wall.  The  second  kind  is  most  prevalent 
and  is  thought  by  some  to  be  indispensable;  it  has  important  advan- 
tages, but  its  use  by  both  sexes  is  objectionable;  it  is  difficult  for  the 
teacher  to  maintain  supervision  over  it;  it  is  an  important  item  in  the 
cost  of  building,  and  proper  provision  for  it  is  a  difficult  obstacle  to 
overcome  in  planning  large  buildings:  hence,  in  some  cases,  as  in  that 
of  the  London  school,  the  large  common  room  is  preferable,  and  provis- 
ion within  the  room,  as  above  mentioned,  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred  to 
the  small  clothes  room,  where  the  number  of  scholars  accommodated 
in  a  room  is  not  large.  In  the  Boston  school,  above  described,  the  third 
kind  is  provided,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Vienna  and  other  first  class 
European  schools. 

GENERAL   KEQriREMENTR  OP   8CUOOL-HOU8B8. 

(1)  Height.  A  school-house  ^hould  never  exceed  three  stories  in  height 
above  the  basement.  The  school  rooms,  as  a  rule,  should  not  be  placed 
higher  than  the  second  story ;  the  assembly  hall  should  be  on  the  upper 
floor,  and  so  should  the  rooms  for  drawing. 
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(2)  Size.  A  building  large  enough  to  accommodate  eight  hundred 
pupils  should  be  regarded  as  the  maximum  for  a  school  of  any  grade, 
whether  primary,  grammar,  or  high.  For  a  grammar  school,  the  scholars 
being  from  eight  or  nine  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  model  building 
should  not  be  designed  to  accommodate  more  than  five  hundred  pupils ; 
for  a  mixed  high  school  the  number  to  be  provided  for  ought  to  be  even 
less  than  the  normal  number  for  a  grammar  school.  In  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  primary  school-house,  it  would  not  be  far  from  the  mark  to 
say  the  smaller  the  number  of  pupils  it  accommodates  the  better  tor 
the  pupils,  provided  the  number  brought  together  is  large  enough  to 
admit  of  a  classification  which  does  not  require  more  than  two  classes 
in  a  room.  Small  schools  are  not  the  cheapest,  but  if  the  best  results 
are  aimed  at,  and  not  the  minimum  expense,  the  number  of  pupils  should 
not  exceed  that  required  for  a  fair  classification.  The  mammoth  school 
must,  firom  the  nature  of  things,  be  a  second  rate  school. 

(3)  School  furniture.  The  day  of  hacked  desks  is  gone.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  nicely  made  and  well  polished  desks  are  easily  pre- 
served, free  from  injury,  for  many  years,  even  in  boys'  schools.  It  is 
rare  to  find  in  our  American  schools  the  foot  rest,  which  is  regarded  by 
eminent  foreign  authorities  as  highly  important. 

The  two  modes  of  seating  found  in  most  cities  are  that  of  the  com- 
bination furniture  and  that  with  a  separate  chair.  In  the  former  each 
desk  has  a  seat  attached  in  front;  thus  the  front  of  each  desk  serves 
as  the  back  of  a  seat.  This  is  the  kind  of  furniture,  in  its  various  pat- 
terns, which  is,  perhaps,  most  extensively  used.  The  desks  are  mostly 
double — that  is,  for  two  pupils.  The  other  type  of  furniture  differs 
from  the  combined  by  having  the  chair  separate  from  the  desk.  The 
most  approved  variety  of  this  type  has  the  chair  mounted  on  a  single 
cylindrical  iron  support.  The  tendency  is  to  substitute  the  single  for 
the  double  desk.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  single  desk  requires 
too  much  floor  space  for  general  introduction,  but  if  the  desks  are  not 
made  unnecessarily  large,  and  if  they  are  placed  as  near  together  as 
convenience  will  permit,  they  will  require  no  more  space  than  ought  to 
be  allowed,  whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  seating.  The  single  desk 
with  the  separate  chair  must  be  regarded  as  the  best  mode  of  seating. 
It  is  desirable,  of  course,  that  the  height  of  the  chair  and  desk  should 
be  accurately  proportioned  to  each  other  and  to  the  size  of  the  pupils 
for  whom  they  are  intended.  But  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  realize  the 
ideal  perfection  of  this  adaptation.  There  should  be  at  least  three 
sizes  of  desks  and  chairs  in  each  room  of  a  graded  school.  The  num- 
ber of  each  size  can  be  determined  only  by  experience.  There  should 
be  at  least  six  sizes  to  suit  all  the  grades  of  an  elementary  school  com- 
prising both  the  primary  and  grammar  grades.  The  chair  should  be 
so  placed  that  the  front  edge  of  the  seat  shall  be  in  the  same  vertical 
line  with  the  edge  of  the  desk  lid.  Our  school  furniture  is,  in  general, 
iiftr  superior  to  that  of  foreign  countries  in  respect  to  material,  design, 
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aod  workmanship.    Its  defect  cousists  in  the  want  of  a  i)erfectly  scien- 
tific adaptation  of  its  proportions  to  the  anatomy  of  the  juvenile  frame. 

(4)  The  ground  plan.  If  the  building  is  of  considerable  size  the  ground 
plan  should  not  be  in  the  form  of  a  square,  parallelogram,  or  cross.  It 
should  be  in  L  form  or  it  should  be  built  on  three  or  four  sides  of  a  rec- 
tangle; if  very  large  it  should  have  a  number  of  interior  courts  thus  in- 
closed, after  the  manner  of  the  College  Chaptal  in  Paris,  which  has  five 
open  interior  courts;  and  the  ground  plan  should  be  nowhere  wider 
than  the  width  of  a  school  room  and  the  width  of  the  corridor  added. 
The  corridor  should,  as  a  rule,  open  on  one  side  into  the  outer  air.  The 
school-house  planned  after  this  idea  is  so  far  a  new  departure  as  to  con- 
stitute a  new  type,  which  we  may  denominate  a  court  type  or  court  plan. 
It  has  already  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Boston  high 
school  block.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  plan  of  the  Prince  Grammar  School 
in  Boston,  which  was  commenced  in  1876  and  completed  several  years 
later.  This  type  will,  I  doubt  not,  ultimately  supersede  the  type  which 
originated  in  the  Quincy  School.  My  reason  for  this  opinion  is  that  it 
has  been  adopted  in  those  countries  where  school  architecture  has  been 
most  thoroughly  studied  and  where  the  best  specimens  of  school  build- 
ings are  to  be  found. 

(5)  Fire  proofing.  Only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
In  buildings  of  more  than  one  story  in  height  this  important  safeguard 
ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

(6)  Ventilation.  In  the  building  of  the  court  type,  having  transom 
windows,  as  above  described,  and  heating  by  means  of  indirect  radia- 
tion, successful  ventilation  is  easilv  attained. 

(7)  Orientating.  Wherever  practicable  the  ground  plan  shouM  be  so 
orientated  that  the  corners  of  the  structure  shall  point  to  the  cardinal 
points,  thus  bringing  the  sides  which  receive  light  to  face  the  southeast 
and  northwest  and  northeast  and  southwest.  This  position  insures  the 
admission  of  the  sun's  rays  in  every  window  at  some  time  of  the  day.  In 
particular,  great  pains  should  be  taken  to  prevent  if  possible  the  facing 
of  unilaterally  lighted  rooms  to  the  south. 

The  space  devoted  to  a  school  sbonld  be  twice  as  large  as  the  house,  inclading  all 
contemplated  fnture  enlargements,  will  actually  cover.  Even  this  amount  of  spare 
land  is  hardly  enough  for  a  playground,  bat  it  will  at  least  suffice  to  meet  the  argent 
demand  for  free  space  about  a  school-house.  A  belt  of  30  feet  on  all  sides  that  are 
liable  to  be  overshadowed  is  the  least  that  should  be  given  in  order  to  secure  proper 
lighting  and  a  free  play  of  air.  *  •  *  As  regards  the  amount  of  playground  re- 
quired, the  Germans  have  estimated  it  at  least  three  metres  for  each  child,  which  would 
give  nearly  20,000  feet  for  a  school  of  600  pupils. —  (Report  on  hygienic  requirements 
of  school  architecture,  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln.) 

The  great  high  school  of  Omaha  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  square 
park  of  sixteen  acres  which  is  so  elevated  as  to  command  a  view  of  the 
whole  of  this  more  than  seven  hilled  city  of  magnificent  distances. 
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The  high  school  of  Denver  has  a  lot  large  enoagh  to  deserve  the 
Dame  of  park.  Bat  the  city  of  London  probably  affords  the  most  re- 
markable example  of  liberality  in  providing  air  space  and  playground 
for  common  schools. 

'8)  Oymuasiam.  Every  city  sehoolhoase  of  any  considerable  size 
should  have  its  gymnasium,  which  may  be  in  the  main  building  or  in  a 
separate  building.  It  need  not  be  very  large;  once  and  one-half  the 
size  of  a  school  room  might  perhaps  be  taken  as  the  minimum  siie. 
Perhaps  none  of  our  city  schools  has  been  more  satisfactorily  provided 
with  gymnastic  accommodation  than  the  Hartford  high  school,  which  for 
more  than  thirty  years  has  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  good  gymna- 
sium with  all  the  neede<l  appurtenances  and  apparatus. 

(9)  Water  closets.  If  in  a  detached  building,  this  building  should  be 
connected  with  the  school-house  by  a  covered  passage.  If  they  are  in 
the  basement,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  daily  flushing.  I  have 
known  the  plan  of  dry  eartn  closets  in  the  basement  to  be  tried  in  sev- 
eral instances  with  bad  results  and  the  flushing  plan  with  good  results. 
Id  Vienna  I  visited  an  elementary  school  where  each  school  room  had 
its  nrinal,  which  was  kept  in  excellent  condition. 

(10)  Entries  and  corridors  must  be  spacious  relatively  to  the  stairs, 
especially  at  the  foot  of  the  latter.  In  large  houses  a  width  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  is  required.  They  should  be  lighted  directly  from  out  of 
doors  when  possible  and  the  lights  should  be  placed  at  opposite  ends 
(end  lighting  not  important  in  buildings  of  the  court  type),  so  as  to  in- 
sure a  free,  natural  ventdatiou,  which  on  many  days  of  the  year,  even 
in  winter,  is  the  best  for  entries.  It  is  hard  to  ventilate  entries  that  oc- 
cupy the  centre  of  schools.  Of  this  the  Boston  girls'  high  school  offers 
an  instance.  The  doors  of  the  rooms  stand  open  in  study  time,  so  that 
the  whole  house  gets  an  equable  foul  atmosphere  at  about  70^  to  74^,  and 
when  recess  comes  the  girls,  in  large  groups,  stroll  about  these  hot 
eutries  unvisited  by  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

(11)  Stairs  and  stairways.  Of  these  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln,  in  his  report 
oa  school  architecture,  says : 

They  shoald  be  tire  proof,  by  which  I  mean  that  they  should,  if  poesible,  be  isolated 
bjBolid  brick  walls  on  at  least  three  sides.  Like  the  entries,  they  mast  be  Ughted 
from  the  outside.  There  mast  be  at  least  two  staircases  for  a  building  of  the  size  con- 
templated here,  and  some  architects  will  consider  three  necessary.  The  width  must  be 
at  least  six  feet  in  the  upper  story  and  eight  in  the  lower,  and  regard  must  be  had  that 
the  height  of  the  steps  is  not  too  great  for  children.  Spiral  stairs  are  inadmissible,  for 
the  bteps  are  very  narrow  next  the  well,  and  if  the  child  falls  the  descent  is  very  steep 
at  that  point.  Wedge  shaped  stairs  are  inadmissible,  for  the  same  reason,  in  turniog 
a  comer ;  they  are  common  in  private  houses,  but  dangerous  when  crowded.  Wells 
are  undesirable  on  this  account,  althongh  they  have  a  certain  advantage  m  ventilat- 
ing the  entries.  If  they  are  used  the  staircases  are  to  bo  sheathed.  Balusters  are 
totally  nnnecessary.  The  rail  should  be  about  four  feet  above  the  riser.  A  staircase 
'n^hich  ascends  the  height  of  a  story  without  a  break  is  not  desirable ;  one  or  two 
Undings  (half-whole  landings  is  the  technical  term)  should  be  introduced  to  afford 
momentary  resting  place. 
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(12)  Assembly  hall.  To  New  York  without  doubt  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  taken  the  lead  in  demonstrating  the  utility  and  in  developing 
the  capabilities  of  the  assembly  hall  as  a  feature  of  our  school  archi- 
tecture. From  the  first  it  has  been  considered  in  New  York  not  a  mere 
luxury,  to  be  dispensed  with  at  pleasure,  but  a  necessity.  If  not  a  ne- 
cessity it  is  certainly  a  very  desirable  feature.  The  following  from  the 
pen  of  an  eminent  French  educator  shows  how  the  use  of  the  hall  im- 
pressed the  mind  of  a  competent  foreign  judge: 

After  realiziDg  the  true  function  of  the  American  school,  it  hecomes  apparent  that 
a  large  hall  or  assemhly  room,  designed  for  general  reunions,  is  really  indispensable 
in  an  educational  system  like  that  of  the^  United  States.  Nothing  is  more  beautifnl 
and  nothing,  I  am  persuaded,  exerts  a  better  influence  than  these  grand  reunions  of 
children,  brought  about  with  a  dignity  and  soberness  of  manner  natural  to  the  Amer- 
icans when  they  form  themselves  into  an  assembly.  To  appreciate  their  effects  it  is 
only  necessary  to  see  the  children  of  a  large  school  assemble  in  the  haU.  They  enter 
step  by  step,  marching  in  time,  generally  to  the  music  of  a  piano,  large  and  small,  by 
classes,  in  the  most  perfect  order,  without  any  one,  either  the  largest  or  the  smallest, 
showing  the  slightest  inclination  to  laugh,  to  look  lightly  upon  the  ceremony,  to 
affect  those  forward  airs  which  are  too  apt  to  distinguish  boys  of  from  fifteen  to  eight- 
een years  of  age  among  us,  to  say  nothing  of  girls  of  the  same  age.  Whether  the 
reunion  in  the  hall  lasts  five  minutes  or  an  hour,  whether  it  is  an  assembly  for  prayer, 
for  singing,  for  examination,  or  for  some  other  purpose,  the  attitude  of  the  scholars 
is  the  same ;  and  we  have  nothing  in  our  pedagogical  organization  which  is  produc- 
tive of  the  same  results.  It  is  not  only  discipline,  it  is  reflection ;  it  is  a  moment,  no 
matter  how  short,  that  leaves  its  mark  on  character;  it  gives  unity  to  the  school  and 
moulds  the  whole  of  the  children  into  a  common  life.  These  children,  of  different  age 
and  sex,  are  affected  by  this  single  and  short  interview  in  a  wonderful  manner,  difficult 
to  be  described.  The  youngest  among  them  learn  from  instinct  and  from  the  example 
of  those  older  than  themselves  respect,  steadiness  of  character,  seriousness  of  manner, 
an  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  school,  and,  I  am  almost  ready  to  say,  of  the  holiness 
of  the  place.  The  oldest  engage  in  the  exercises  of  the  youngest.  You  will  see  them 
mark  time,  go  through  the  prescribed  forms  for  gaining  their  places,  get  up  and  sit 
down  at  a  given  signal,  perform  conscientiously  and  without  smiling  the  varioue  gym- 
nastic and  calisthenic  movements,  and  defile  in  a  military  way  in  fh>nt  of  the  plat- 
form, young  gentlemen  and  young  ladies,  with  an  air  at  onoe  serious  and  good 
humored.  Then  there  comes  a  beautiful  piece  of  sacred  music,  a  national  hymn,  or  a 
school  song.  The  moral  effect  of  all  this  is  inmiense;  it  unites  aU  these  young  hearts 
in  a  common  love  of  country,  which  is  a  very  import-ant  matter  in  the  political  and 
moral  education  of  the  future  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  nowhere  a  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  these  grand 
assembly  rooms  in  large  school  buildings,  although  strangers,  seeing  them  nearly 
always  empty,  are  tempted  to  consider  them  useless. 

SOME  PECULIAR  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FOREIGN  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

(1)  The  fireplace  in  the  school  room.  This  feature  is,  perhaps,  pecul- 
iar to  England. 

(2)  A  feature  of  the  French  city  school-house  is  the  pr6au  convert 
(covered  playground),  which  generally  consists  of  a  good  sized  but  not 
high  studded  hall  on  the  lower  floor.  Here  the  scholars,  on  coming  to 
school  in  the  morning,  deposit  their  lunch  baskets,  head  coverings,  and 
outer  garments.      It  is  furnished  with  movable  benches.      Here  the 
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pnpilB  pass  the  recess  in  inclement  weather,  under  the  sorveillance  of 
teachers,  and  here  those  who  do  not  go  home  pass  the  intermission  be- 
tween the  sessions. 

(3)  The  schools  in  Glermany  and  Austria  are  usnally  provided  with 
gymnasiums,  either  in  the  school  buildings  or  in  detached  buildings. 

(4)  The  school-house  on  the  continent,  as  a  rule,  comprises  apartments 
for  the  dwelling  of  the  principal. 

(5)  It  is  universally  the  custom  in  Europe  to  provide  apartments  for 
the  dwelling  of  a  janitor  in  school-houses  large  enough  to  require  the 
services  of  such  an  employ^. 

(6)  All  the  school- houses  I  visited  in  Vienna  had  stone  stairs,  and  I 
believe  this  is  a  feature  of  all  the  school-houses  in  that  city. 

4 

SCHOOL  MUSEUMS. 

Agassiz,  in  his  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  instruction  in  natural  his- 
tory, was  accustomed  to  reiterate  the  saying  ^^  I  hope  the  time  will  come 
when  every  primary  school  will  have  its  little  museum  of  natural  history.^ 
But  some  time  before  the  great  naturalist  coined  this  happy  saying  the 
same  idea,  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense,  was  already  embodied  in  our 
pedagogical  literature. 

In  1S32,  Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcptt  wrote: 

To  do  full  Justice  to  the  young  mind,  onr  school  rooms  should  become  museums,  im- 
igin^  forth  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  material  and  mental  world.  By  such 
arrangement  JuTenile  interests  would  be  secured,  curiosity  and  inquiry  incited,  and 
intellectual  attainment  and  vigor  result.  The  child  would  feel  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  objects  analogous  to  the  outward  sphere,  and  imbibe  the  inspiring  influence. — 
(Proceedings  of  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  Vol.  II,  page  142.) 

There  we  find  the  idea  of  the  school  museum  presented  in  its  widest 
scope;  it  is  not  limited  to  any  department  of  knowledge,  but  comprises 
not  only  specimens  of  natural  history,  but  productions  of  art,  illus- 
trations of  materials  in  process  of  manufacture,  specimen  products  of 
agriculture,  miniature  implements  of  all  sorts,  models  and  pictures  of 
liigtoric  monuments,  portraits,  coins,  &c.    The  school  museum,  in  this 
broad  sense,  is  the  necessary  concomitant  of  the  intuitive  method  of 
teaching.     Accordingly,  where  the  latter  has  gained  a  foothold,  we 
find  the  idea  of  the  school  museum  more  or  less  developed.    Incipient 
Bchool  museums  are  now  to  be  found  in  individual  schools  of  different 
grades  in  all  sections  of  the  country.    In  the  better  class  of  primary 
Bchools  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  modest  cabinet  filled  with  speci- 
mens of  natural  history  and  sundry  miscellaneous  curiosities,  collected 
by  the  enterprising  teacher  with  the  assistance  of  her  pupils.    Along 
the  seashore  shells  are  apt  to  form  the  largest  part  of  the  collection;  in 
other  localities  minerals  are  most  conspicuous.    Not  a  few  high  schools 
possess  collections  of  considerable  value,  especially  in  the  department 
of  natural  history. 
Id  grammar  schools  less  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  this 
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direction  than  in  the  grades  above  and  below.  There  are  now  in  the 
market  excellent  sets  of  minerals,  systematically  arranged  and  labelled, 
especially  adapted  for  ose  in  these  .schools.  In  one  of  the  fine  common 
schools  of  Vienna  I  saw  installed  in  a  good  sized  room  a  beantifhl  mu- 
seum of  technology  and  of  natural  history.  Each  school  in  the  city  was 
allowed  from  the  public  treasury  a  certain  sum  annually  to  be  expended 
for  its  museum  at  the  discretion  of  the  master.  As  yet  no  provision  of 
this  sort  appears  to  have  been  made  in  our  city  systems  to  encourage 
and  aid  the  teachers  in  this  line  of  progress.  It  is  especially  desirable 
that  the  grammar  schools  should  be  provided  with  a  technological  mu 
seum,  more  or  less  extensive.  The  nature  of  such  a  museum  is  described 
in  connection  with  the  account  of  the  Toumefort  i^chool  at  Paris.  In 
providing  a  school  with  a  museum,  it  is  the  first  step  that  is  the  diffi- 
cult one.  A  beginning  ouce  made  and  a  place  of  instalment  secured, 
the  collection  is  sure  to  grow  in  size  and  interest  and  usefulness. 

DECORATION  OF  SCHOOL  ROOMS  AND  ART  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Closely  allied  in  purpose  and  utility  with  the  idea  of  the  school  museum 
is  the  idea  of  the  decoration  of  the  school  room.  This  idea  is  rapidly 
becoming  general.  City  school  rooms  totally  destitute  of  objects  in- 
tended for  decoration  are  perhaps  exceptional.  We  find  almost  every- 
where that  the  most  naked  and  unadorned  have  at  least  a  plant  in 
the  window,  a  picture  on  the  wall,  or  a  decorative  drawing  on  the 
blackboard.  The  profusion  of  plants  in  some  primary  school  rooms 
gives  them  the  air  of  a  conservatory.  In  visiting  the  schools  of  Pitts- 
burgh several  years  ago  I  was  greatly  charmed  with  the  taste  every- 
where displayed  by  the  teachers  in  the  decoration  of  their  school  rooms 
with  plants  and  flowers. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  New  York  set  an  example  in  the  decoration 
of  school  halls  with  numerous  busts  and  engravings.  Subsequently  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  educational  department  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  to  consider  and  report  on  the  subject  of  the  dec- 
oration of  school  rooms,  with  a  view  of  introducing  an  sesthetic  element 
into  the  educational  system  of  the  United  States.  The  immediate  re- 
sult of  this  movement  was  the  decoration  of  the  hall  of  the  girls'  high 
school-house  in  Boston,  which  was  then  building,  with  a  selection  of 
casts  from  antique  sculpture  and  statuary.  The  expense  of  the  pur- 
chase, transportation,  and  placing  of  the  casts  was  met  by  the  subscrip- 
tions of  a  few  members  of  the  association,  with  the  aid  of  some  persons 
not  members,  on  condition  that  the  hall  should  be  finished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  city  with  special  reference  to  the  plan  of  decoration  which 
had  been  decided  upon.  For  a  series  of  slabs  from  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  an  architrave  was  constructed  resting  on  Doric  pilasters. 
Between  these  pilasters  the  walls  were  painted  of  a  color  suitable  as  a 
background  and  brackets  or  pedestals  of  proper  form  were  provided 
for  the  busts  and  statues.    Casts,  if  selected  to  express  the  highest  laws 
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of  form  and  the  purest  types  of  beaaty^  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  a 
favorable  effect  upon  the  meutal  and  moral  training  of  the  young,  es- 
peciaUy  if  associated  with  their  studies ;  that  is,  their  daily  efforts  to 
improve  themselves.  The  collection  was  not  made  for  a  single  school 
or  for  a  single  city,  but  for  every  school  aDd  every  town  or  village  where 
a  similar  attempt  to  extend  the  culture  and  beautify  the  environments 
of  our  educational  system  is  possible.  (For  a  descriptive  list  of  the  casts, 
the  place  of  purchase,  and  a  statemeot  of  the  cost  of  each,  see  Appen- 
dix B,  page  206.)  The  theory  of  aesthetic  culture  in  schools,  upon  which 
this  plan  of  decoration  was  based,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  pro- 
pounded and  so  ably  advocated  by  M.  Ravaisson,  of  France,  under 
whose  direction  a  series  of  magnificent  phototypes  of  antique  sculpture 
and  statuary  have  been  prepared  for  the  decoration  of  schools. 

If  the  school  room  is  adorned  with  works  of  art  the  pupils'  ideas  are 
associated  with  things  of  beauty  as  well  as  utility.  Buskin,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  decoration  of  the  school  room  with  busts  and  paintings,  says : 

How  ciui  we  Buf&ciently  estimate  the  effect  on  the  noble  mind  of  a  youth,  at  the 
time  when  the  world  opens  to  him,  of  having  faithfhl  and  touching  representatioos 
pot  before  him  of  the  acts  and  presences  of  great  men ;  how  many  resolutions  which 
i&ight  alter  and  exalt  the  whole  course  of  his  after  life,  when  in  some  dreamy  twilight 
be  met  through  his  own  tears  the  fixed  eyes  of  those  shadows  of  the  great  dead,  un- 
escapable  and  calm,  piercing  to  his  soul,  or  fancied  that  their  lips  moved  in  dread 
reproof  or  soundless  exhortation. 

Falling  upon  this  fine  passage  of  Buskin,  at  once  so  poetic  in  con- 
ception and  so  sound  in  doctrine,  I  was  naturally  reminded  of  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  realization  of  the  idea  it  recommends — the  most 
liking  example  perhaps  which  has  come  under  my  observation — 
namely,  the  decoration  of  a  remarkable  Jesuit  school  of  the  highest 
order,  which  I  visited  some  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Paris.  Everywhere 
in  this  great  establishment,  which  is  shut  in  from  the  outside  world  by 
high  walls  even  more  effectually  than  Girard  College,  were  decorative 
representations  in  sculpture,  paintings,  engravings,  and  sun  pictures  of 
men  and  deeds,  calculated  to  inspire  the  pupils  with  the  spirit  of  the 
institution  and  stimulate  them  to  the  utmost  efforts  for  the  attainment 
of  the  objects  which  it  proposes.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  this  example  is  rendered  especially  important  by  the  fact  of  the 
well  known  success  of  the  Jesuit  schools  in  determiniug  the  character 
of  their  pupils. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  country  where  such  an  example  was  found 
in  a  private  establishment  and  in  a  country  so  eminent  for  its  cultiva- 
tion of  art  in  all  its  departments  almost  nothing  had  then  been  done 
through  the  agency  of  the  common  schools  to  promote  by  the  indirect 
means  under  consideration  the  moral  and  restbetic  culture  of  the  masses 
of  the  people.  Since  that  time,  however,  a  very  important  movement 
has  been  made  on  this  line  of  improvement.  At  the  suggestion  of  M. 
Bnisson,  director  of  primary  edncation,  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
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tion  appointed  a  commission  on  the  decoration  of  schools  and  art  for 
schools,'  consistingof  thirty  eminent  men.  This  commission  wascharged, 
in  general,  with  the  duty  of  studying  the  means  of  introducing  into  the 
system  of  instruction  in  all  its  grades  the  sBsthetic  education  of  the  eye. 
The  results  of  the  labors  of  the  commission,  which  were  extended  over 
the  i>eriod  of  nearly  a  whole  year,  were  summed  np  in  a  remarkable 
report  to  the  minister  by  Charles  Bigot.* 

This  report  begins  by  presenting  in  a  felicitous  and  forcible  manner 
the  argument  in  favor  of  combining  in  education  the  cultivation  of  the 
seutiment  of  the  beautifhl  with  the  sentiment  of  the  true  and  the  sen- 
timent of  the  good,  maintaining  that  nothing  great  has  "been  done  on 
the  earth  except  by  the  effect  of  one  of  these  three  sentiments,  each 
having  its  apostles,  its  heroes,  its  martyrs.  '^A  grateful  posterity 
places  equally  in  its  Pantheon,  and  honors  with  a  pious  worship,  schol- 
ars, artists,  saints,  these  glorious  examples  of  humanity." 

The  cultivation  of  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiftil  by  means  of  poetry 
and  poetic  and  artistic  literature  was  never  wanting  in  the  schools  of 
the  higher  grade.  More  recently  provision  had  been  made  for  extend- 
ing culture  in  this  direction  by  the  general  introduction  of  instruction 
in  music  and  drawing.  The  especial  task  of  this  commission  was  to 
devise  ways  and  means  for  improving,  as  far  as  practicable,  aesthetic 
education  through  the  eye,  not  by  specific,  direct  instruction  set  forth 
in  programs,  but  by  the  operation  of  the  environments  of  the  school  and 
the  artistic  character  of  its  appliances.  These  environments  and  appli- 
ances were  considered  by  the  commission  mainly  under  four  heads:  (1) 
The  aesthetic  character  of  the  school  building,  including  its  artistic 
ornamentation,  both  exterior  and  interior ;  (2)  the  furnishing  of  objects 
of  art  for  the  observation  and  study  of  the  pupils,  such  collection  of 
objects  belonging  neither  to  the  appliances  nor  to  the  architectural  deco- 
ration, constituting  the  school  museum  of  art ;  (3)  the  rewards  of  merit 
and  prizes;  (4)  illustrative  apparatus,  and  particularly  the  department 
of  transparencies.  Here  it  was  deemed  that  scientific  accuracy  alone 
was  not  sufiftcient,  but  must  be  accompanied  with  elegance  of  form  and 
harmony  of  color,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  object  would  x>ermit.  This 
commission  examined  and  reported  upon  the  propositions  and  objects 
submitted  by  publishers  and  artists,  comprised  under  the  four  catego- 
ries above  enumerated. 

The  essential  outcome  of  the  labors  of  this  large  and  very  able  com- 
mission, besides  the  valuable  contribution  to  pedagogy  comprised  in 
the  observations  and  discussions  of  their  report,  was  the  institution  by 
the  minister  of  a  permanent  commission  for  the  promotion  and  perfect- 
ing of  this  department  of  public  instruction. 


^  CommiBsion  de  la  decoration  des  ^coles  et  de  Timagerie  scolaire ;  appointed  Jana, 
1880. 

'Presented  April  11,  1881;  printed  in  the  Manuel  g^n^ral  de  PiDstniotion  pri- 
maire,  July  23,  1881. 
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This  intereBtiiig  movement  of  the  edacational  administration  of  France 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  educators  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel. Some  time  ago  a  committee  was  appointed  in  Manchester,  England, 
**to  remedy  the  deficiency  of  English  school  arrangements  in  the  means 
of  awakening  a  sense  of  beauty  and  an  interest  in  art." 

The  functions  assigned  to  this  commiftee,  which  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  standing  French  commission,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  negotiate  with  art  pnbliBhers  for  the  purchase  of  priDtSi  photographs,  etoh- 
iogs,  chromolithographsi  Slo,,  on  advantageous  terms,  aud  to  supply  them  at  the 
lowest  possible  price  to  schools. 

(2)  To  reproduce  irom  time  to  time,  by  one  or  more  of  the  processes  familiar  to 
eogravers  and  printers,  carefully  selected  examples  likely  to  have  a  large  circulation. 

(3)  To  print  a  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list  of  the  examples  which  the  com- 
mittee are  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  schools. 

(4)  To  present  to  schools,  in  special  cases  and  as  the  funds  of  the  association  shall 
allow,  small  collections  and  books  explanatory  of  them. 

(5)  To  arrange  various  loan  coUections,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  schools  on 
mob  terms  as  may  prove  convenient. 

(6)  To  bring  together  a  number  of  examples  to  be  exhibited  in  a  suitable  place  as 
•  tentative  model  of  a  standard  coUection,  the  collection  to  consist  of  (a)  pictures 
of  the  simplest  natural  objects,  birds  and  their  nests  aud  eggs,  trees,  wild  flowers,  and 
scenes  of  rural  life,  such  as  town  children  seldom  see  aud  country  children  often  fail 
to  enjoy  consciously  until  their  attention  is  si)ecially  called  to  them ;  (b)  pictures  of 
animals  in  friendly  relation  with  human  beings,  especially  with  children;  (o)  pict- 
Qies  of  the  peasant  and  artisan  life  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  incidents  of 
beroic  adventure,  &c.;  (d)  pictures  of  architectural  works  of  historic  or  artistic  in- 
terest; (e)  landscapes  and  sea  pieces;  (/)  historical  portraits ;  (g)  scenes  from  history; 
(i)  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  such  reproductions  as  are  available  of  suitable 
aslifjccts  among  the  numerous  works  of  the  Italian,  Dutch,  and  modem  schools. 

More  recently  an  association  has  been  organized  in  London,  with 
Bnskin  as  president,  with  a  similar  object  in  view,  namely,  "to  bring 
within  the  reach  of  boys  and  girls  in  our  board  and  other  schools  such 
a  measure  of  art  culture  as  is  compatible  with  their  age  and  studies.'' 

The  committee  on  drawing  of  the  Boston  school  board  (Mr.  0.  C.  Per- 
kins, chairman),  in  their  report  for  1883,  called  attention  to  these  move- 
ments in  Manchester  and  London  and  suggested  the  desirableness  of 
organizing  for  the  same  purpose  an  "art  for  schools  association"  in 
that  community.    In  this  connection  the  committee  remark: 

We  hold,  with  the  English  committee,  that  ''a  love  for  the  beautiful  is,  perhaps, 
only  second  to  religion  as  a  protection  against  the  grosser  forms  of  self  indulgence, 
and  that  it  can  best  be  kindled  at  an  age  when  the  mind  is  especially  susceptible  to 
the  inflnenoe  of  habitual  surroundings ;  **  and  on  these  grounds  we  look  for  the  sym- 
pathy, although  we  cannot  ask  the  cooperation,  of  the  board  in  our  proposed  effort 
to  found  an  art  for  schools  association  in  Boston ;  and  this,  not  only  because  the  deco- 
ration of  school-house  walls  with  good  prints  and  photographs  will  bring  good  influ- 
ences to  bear  upon  the  pupils,  but  also  because  these  will  materially  aid  teachers  of  his- 
tory, geography,  and  natural  history  as  objects  of  reference.  The  decoration  of  the 
exhibition  haU  of  the  girls'  high  school  witb  casts  and  the  prints  hung  up  in  certain 
(rnmmar  and  primary  school  class  rooms  show  that  the  masters  and  teachers  are,  in 
■*uuiy  cases,  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  ready  to  aid  in  any  well  or^ttn- 
'«ed  effort  to  promote  its  further  development 
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The  committee  might  have  appropriately  referred  in  this  connection 
to  more  recent  and  not  unimportant  contributions  of  works  of  art  to  the 
schools  under  their  charge,  the  most  valuable  of  which  decorate  the 
main  vestibules  of  the  new  school-houses  of  the  Latin  and  English  high 
schools.  In  the  latter  a  beautiful  group  in  marble,  the  subject  being 
"  Flight  from  Pompeii,"  has  been  x)laced  by  one  of  the  earliest  graduates 
of  the  schools  (Mr.  Henry  P.  Kidder).  In  the  Latin  School  vestibule 
stands  a  tine  marble  statue  by  Mr.  Richard  S.  Oreenough,  a  Latin  School 
boy,  which  was  procured  by  the  graduates  of  the  school  to  honor  those 
who  had  honored  her,  and  especially  to  commemorate  those  who  had 
fallen  in  defending  their  country.  This  statue  represents  the  alma  mater 
of  the  school  resting  on  a  shield  which  bears  the  names  of  the  dead  he- 
roes and  extending  a  laurel  crown  to  those  who  returned  from  the  war. 

PEDAOOaiOAL  LIBRARIES. 

Pedagogy  is  used  to  designate  that  province  of  knowledge  which 
comprises  the  philosophy,  science,  art,  and  history  of  education.  The 
cultivation  of  this  knowledge  is  a  necessary  means  of  educational  prog- 
ress. Pedagogy 'teaches  how  to  design  school-houses,  how  to  deter- 
mine the  subjects  of  instruction  and  arrange  them  in  rational  and  har- 
monious programs,  how  to  impart  instruction,  how  to  govern  so  as  to 
produce  self-control,  how  to  train  and  to  develop  the  faculties  harmo- 
niously, and  how  to  superiutend  and  administer  educational  institutions 
and  systems.  It  analyzes  and  unfolds  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  phys- 
ical natui*e  of  the  being  to  be  educated.  It  treats  of  education  in  its 
social,  political,  and  economical  relations.  It  ascends  into  the  region  of 
speculation  and  investigates  the  theories  touching  the  destiny  and  the 
true  ends  and  aims  of  man.  It  gathers  up  the  history  of  the  experience  of 
the  race  on  the  subject  of  education  for  the  guidance  of  present  and 
future  generations,  thus  furnishing  the  means  of  obtaining  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  best  things  that  have  been  said,  thought,  or  done  for  the 
promotion  of  human  cultui^. 

Advancement  in  education  and  the  cultivation  of  pedagogy  must  go 
hand  in  hand.  As  a  rule,  teachers  and  directors  of  education  are  suc- 
cessful in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  mastery  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  i)rofes8ion ;  that  is,  their  knowledge  of  the  best  things 
that  have  been  said,  thought,  or  done  touching  the  business  in  hand. 
The  acquirement  of  this  knowledge  comes  mainly  from  the  study  of 
I)edagogy.  From  the  want  of  adequate  pedagogical  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  school  boards,  superintendents,  and  instructors,  the  nation  is 
wasting  yearly  millions  of  money  and  the  teaching  force  of  teachers 
and  the  learning  force  of  learners  in  amounts  incomputable  and  in- 
conceivable. Hence,  in  my  \iew,  too  much  cannot  be  done  to  promote 
pedagogical  study.  The  normal  schools  are  the  natural  centres  of  this 
stiufy.    It  28  one  of  their  leading  functions,  if  not  the  principal  one,  to 
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initiate  their  pupils  into  it,  to  give  them  good  gaidance  in  it,  and  to 
inspire  them  with  zeal  in  its  pursuit.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that 
np  to  the  present  time  this  essential  function  has  been  too  much  neg- 
lected, and  to  this  neglect  may,  I  think,  fairly  be  attributed  the  general 
neglect  of  this  study  among  teachers  and  educational  officials.  The 
fiact  of  neglect  is  proven  by  the  non-publication  and  non-sale  of  educa- 
tional works.  Publishers  are  prudently  reluctant  to  issue  pedagogical 
books,  because  they  know  the  meagre  demand  for  them. 

The  unique  thing  in  American  pedagogy ,  Dr.  Henry  Barnard's  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Education,  which  was  begun  thirty  years  ago  and  now 
comprises  thirty  imperial  volumes,  has  kept  its  self  sacrificing  editor 
and  publisher  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  for  lack  of  buyers.  Of  this 
great  publication  M.  Buisson  thus  speaks  in  his  Dictionary  of  Pedagogy : 

No  writ«»r  during  the  past  half  century  has  brought  together,  so  far  as  we  know, 
Nich  a  vaBt  maae  of  materials,  of  information,  and  of  studies  of  every  kind  belong- 
ing to  pedagogy  as  has  Dr.  Barnard.  His  writings,  his  official  reports,  tliose  works 
he  has  translated  or  summarixed,  the  innumerable  works  he  has  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing, classifying,  and  editing,  form  a  true  pedagogical  encyclop«edia,  and  are  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  aU  countries  and  all  times  are  there  represented. 

In  the  new  edition  of  the  EncyclopsBdia  Britannica,  in  the  article 
"Education,''  by  Oscar  Browning,  we  have  this  estimate  of  the  work: 

In  English,  though  we  have  no  investigators  of  the  history  of  education,  we  have 
I  iairly  large  literature  on  the  subject,  but  it  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  United 
States.  The  great  work  of  Henry  Barnard,  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in 
twenty-five  volumes,  has  valuable  papers  on  almost  every  part  of  our  subject,  many 
of  them  translated  from  the  German ;  but  there  are  also  original  papers  on  our  old 
Engliah  edocational  writers  and  extracts  from  their  works.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
ralnable  work  in  our  language  on  the  history  of  education. 

This  work,  the  admiration  of  the  international  juries  at  the  univer- 
sal Expositions  at  Vienna  and  Paris,  was  by  both  crowned  with  the 
highest  honor,  and  yet  it  finds  only  here  and  there  a  solitary  buyer. 
It  is  not  even  in  the  libraries  of  the  normal  schools,  with  some  honor- 
able exceptions.  Few  are  the  public  libraries  that  can  boast  of  the 
possession  of  a  complete  set.  Very  few  are  the  superintendents  of 
schools  who  can  i>oint  to  it  on  the  shelves  of  their  office  libraries.  How 
few  are  the  school  libraries  in  which  it  is  found  I  How  few  are  the 
teachers,  even  of  the  highest  grade,  whose  private  libraries  are  enriched 
by  this  educational  treasure!  The  great  bulk  of  teachers  have  never 
seen  a  copy  of  it  and  probably  never  heard  of  it.  In  view  of  these 
fiEhcts,  is  it  not  just  to  say  that  this  publication  is  at  once  our  peda- 
gogical glory  and  our  pedagogical  shame  f 

One  of  the  regrettable  and  pernicious  results  of  this  general  neglect 
to  cidtivate  the  study  of  pedagogy  is  found  in  the  dense  and  profound 
ignorance  of  the  subject  displayed  in  so  many  essays  and  editorials  on 
educational  topics  in  our  newspaper  and  periodical  publications  by 
amateurs  and  la^^men,  who  presume  to  instruct  the  public  in  what  they 
themselves  have  not  as  yet  begun  to  learn.    Here  we  find  a  good  \i\w.v 
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tration  of  the  truth  of  the  observation  of  M.  Michel  Br6al  in  his  excel- 
lent little  book  entitled  Qnelqaes  mots  snr  I'instraction  pnbliqne  en 
France.    This  eminent  savant  and  i>edagogue  says: 

It  happens,  when  a  science  is  not  regularly  coltivated  in  a  oonntry  and  has  not  its 
authoritative  writers  or  its  special  pablio,  that  everybody  thinks  he  has  a  right  to 
give  his  opinion  on  the  matter.  It  is  never  with  imponity  that  men  devoted  to 
a  specialty  abandon  a  nook  or  comer  of  the  domain  of  thought :  the  ignorant  crowd 
precipitate  themselves  upon  the  spot  and  charlatans  take  possession  of  it  to  display 
there  their  gimcracks. 

Educational  history  is  the  <mly  sure  antidote  to  educational  charla- 
tanism. Enlightened  friends  of  educational  progress,  therefore,  cannot 
but  regard  with  peculiar  interest  such  movements  and  provisions  as 
have  for  their  object  to  aid  and  encourage  pedagogical  study.  The  most 
practical  means  for  this  end  is  the  multiplication  of  libraries  of  sound 
educational  books.  It  is  believed  that  we  are  entering,  that  we  have 
indeed  already  entered  upon  a  new  era  in  this  respeci.  A  demand 
for  educational  books  is  beginning  to  spring  up.  I  hear  that  a  great 
publishing  house  has  undertaken  to  issue  an  educational  library.  Some 
recent  sound  English  publications  have  met  with  considerable  sale. 
Nuclei  of  pedagogical  libraries  are  beginning  to  be  formed.  Superin- 
tendents are  begiuniDg  to  make  collections  for  their  offices.  Small  col- 
lections are  being  made  for  individual  schools,  while  individual  teachers 
of  the  more  enterprising  class  are  beginning  collections  of  books  relat- 
ing to  their  profession.  As  this  movement  gains  strength,  authors  and 
publishers  will  be  encouraged  to  produce  and  pat  such  books  on  the 
market,  and  in  time  we  may  hope  to  have  enterprising  dealers  wholly 
devoted  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  pedagogical  books. 

In  the  oflBce  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee  I 
found,  in  1852,  a  valuable  pedagogical  library  which  had  been  collected 
by  the  efforts  of  the  then  superintendent,  Mr.  James  MacAlister.  This 
is  the  best  collection  of  educational  books  that  I  remember  to  have 
seen  in  the  possession  of  any  school  board.  It  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  similar  collection  in  the  office  of  every  superintendent  of 
city  schools  and  Barnard's  Journal  should  constitute  a  part  of  it.  For 
this  purpose  the  board  should  set  apart  annually  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  the  books.  Then  there  should  be  a  modest  but 
choice  selection  in  every  considerable  public  school,  for  the  handy  use 
of  teachers.  In  Vienna,  every  school  is  allowed  annually  a  consider- 
able sum  for  the  purchase  of  books,  pedagogical  and  general. 

In  France,  besides  the  great  national  pedagogical  library  and  museum 
established  in  Paris  in  1878,  there  are  already  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try more  than  a  thousand  local  pedagogical  libraries.  In  some  of  the 
departments  at  least  one  such  library  is  found  in  nearly  every  canton. 
A  commission  has  been  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion to  make  a  selection  of  foreign  pedagogical  literature  for  translation 
into  the  French  with  a  view  to  publication. 
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An  extensive  and  exceedingly  valuable  collection  of  edacational  lit- 
erature, not  only  in  English,  bat  in  other  languages,  has  been  gathered 
at  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  as  an  indispensable  part  of  its 
equipment.  Here  the  student  of  pedagogy  can  find  the  needed  facili- 
ties for  research  in  all  the  branches  of  the  science.  Between  this  great 
central  library  and  the  local  libraries  above  referred  to  there  should  be 
a  full  collection  of  standard  educational  works  aud  official  reports, 
forming  a  department  of  every  State  library  or  forming  a  separate  es- 
tablishment under  the  direction  of  the  State  educational  authorities. 
And,  besides  these  special  libraries,  every  public  library,  whether  large 
or  small,  should  contain  a  copy  of  Barnard's  American  Journal  of 
Education,  with  the  current  issues  of  educational  books  in  the  English 
tongue  'y  and,  in  addition,  the  larger  libraries  ought  to  contain  the  cur- 
rent issues  of  educational  works  in  other  languages,  esi>ecially  in  the 
German  and  French. 

PROVISIONS  FOB  OOEBGIVE  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  two  essential  elements  of  a  system  of  universal  popular  educa- 
tion are  (1)  public  provision  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the  education 
of  all  youth  and  (2)  the  instruction  of  all  children  in  such  schools  or 
by  other  means. 

To  secure  universal  education  it  is  not  enough  to  provide  schools  at 
pablic  expense:  care  must  be  taken  that  ail  children  are  taught  in 
these  schools  or  elsewhere.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  both  of  these 
fundamental  principles  were  adopted  and  embodied  in  legislative  en- 
actments by  the  first  settlers  on  the  shores  of  ^ew  England.  The  pro- 
vision for  universal  compulsory  education  (act*  of  1642)  antedates  by 
five  years  the  law  requiring  the  establishment  and  support  of  public 
schools.  The  compulsory  act  provided  for  the  exclusion  of  "  barbarism " 
from  every  family  by  enjoining  upon  the  municipal  authorities  the  duty 
of  seeing  that  every  child  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  should  be 
educated,  and  bred  up  in  some  honest,  lawful  calling,  by  his  parent  or 
guardian.  How  long  this  compulsory  provision  continued  to  operate 
efiTectively  it  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  determine. 

In  the  modem  revival  of  education  the  first  efforts  put  forth  by  the 
friends  of  the  cause  were  directed  mainly  to  the  improvement  of  the 
means  of  instruction,  in  supplying  better  school-houses,  better  teachers, 
better  text  books,  and  better  methods  of  instruction  and  management. 
As  progress  was  made  in  this  direction  it  began  to  appear  that  many 
children  could  not  or  would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  and 
privileges  which  had  been  so  liberally  provided  for  them  at  the  public 
expense.  Horace  Mann,  in  one  of  his  masterly  report*  of  fDrty  years 
ago,  says: 

AmoDg  our  moet  patriotic  and  philanthropic  citizens,  the  inquiry  is  becoming  more 
and  more  fipeqnent,  whether  a  right  to  rear  np  children  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  with 
all  it8  conBeqiiant  degradation  and  dangers,  is  one  of  the  inalienable  lightAoi  &  te;^\s\^ 
licanf 
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Thus  the  qaeetion  of  compnlsory  education  was  again  posed^  but 
practical  compolsion  has  made  but  slow  progress.  We  find  that,  at 
present,  after  four  decades  of  discussion  and  effort,  compulsion  in  any 
form,  either  direct  or  indirect,  has  been  authoritatively  recognized  as 
desirable  in  only  sixteen  of  the  thirty-eight  States,  namely,  California, 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Nevada, 
Kew  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Kew  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  Wisconsin. 

In  general  the  statutory  provisions  in  these  States  for  direct  compul- 
sion consist  in  requiring  persons  having  the  care  and  control  of  children 
from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age  to  send  them  to  school  for  a  period 
varying  from  twelve  to  twenty  weeks,  under  penalty  for  each  neglect  of 
a  fine  of  from  $10  to  (20.  In  most  cases  the  provision  for  direct  com- 
pulsion is  accompanied  by  another  for  indirect  compulsion,  forbidding 
the  employment  of  children  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mer- 
cantile establishment  who  have  not  attended  school  during  the  preced- 
ing twelve  months  from  twelve  to  twenty  weeks.  In  Pennsylvania  and 
Rhode  Island  there  is  provision  for  indirect  compulsion  only.  The  pro- 
vision for  indirect  compulsion  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  stringent  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.    The  statute  is  as  follows : 

No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  any  mannfactnnng  estab- 
lishment unless  he  has  attended  school  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  the  year  preceding, 
and  none  under  said  age  may  be  so  employed  (except  in  vacations  of  the  school  in  the 
district  in  which  he  resides),  unless  he  can  write  legibly  and  read  fluently  in  readers 
of  the  grade  usually  classed  as  third  readers.  Nor  may  any  child  under  fourteen  be 
so  employed  unless  he  has  attended  school  in  the  district  in  which  he  dwelt  at  least 
six  months,  or  during  the  whole  time  school  was  kept  in  that  year ;  penalty  for  employ- 
ment except  under  the  conditions  prescribed,  |20  for  each  oflfence. — (Amendments  of 
1881,  sections  11  and  12,  chapter  91,  in  the  general  laws  of  1678.) 

The  compulsory  laws  in  most  of  the  States  where  they  exist  have 
as  yet  been  of  little  practical  benefit,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  lack 
adequate  provision  for  their  efficient  enforcement  In  Massachusetts, 
besides  the  compulsory  provisions  above  mentioned,  there  is  a  law 
known  as  the  truant  law,  enacted  in  1850  and  subsequently  amended 
and  perfected,  compelling  the  attendance  of  truants  and  absentees 
growing  up  in  ignorance  and  without  lawful  occupation,  and  also  a 
statute,  enacted  in  1866,  providing  for  the  education  and  care  of  neg- 
lected children,  by  taking  them  from  their  x)arents  and  placing  them 
in  institutions  especially  provided  for  them.  The  original  truant  law 
contained  a  local  option  provision,  and  during  a  number  of  3'ears  it  was 
adopted  only  by  the  city  of  Boston.  Here  its  beneficial  effect  was  so 
marked  that  later  on  it  was  made  obligatory  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, the  school  board  of  every  city  and  town  being  required  to  ap- 
point truant  ofllcers  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  results 
have  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  truant  ofiicers  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  executing  not  only  the  truant  act,  but  also  the  other  laws 
for  the  prevention  of  illiteracy  and  the  securing  to  all  children  compe- 
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tent  elementary  education.  Seventeen  truan  t  officers  are  now  employed 
in  Boston,  or  one  tmant  officer  to  21,343  inhabitants.  The  incorrigible 
truants  and  absentees  are  sent  for  one  or  two  years  to  reformatories  or 
to  other  institations  specially  provided  therefor,  where,  under  proper 
restraint,  they  are  properly  instructed  and  cared  for.  This  system  has 
had  a  marked  effect  in  improving  the  attendance  throughout  all  the 
cities  in  the  State  and  in  clearing  the  streets  of  children  growing  up 
in  ignorance  and  idleness. 

A  few  years  ago  the  city  of  New  York,  under  the  provision  of  the 
compulsory  act  of  1874,  established  a  truant  system  which  has  pro- 
duced good  results  although  it  has  come  far  short  of  accomplishing  all 
that  could  be  desired,  owing  to  radical  defects  in  some  features  of  the 
law.  Beyond  the  cities  named,  there  are  few,  if  any,  where  even  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  enforce  the  laws  for  compulsory  attendance. 

Public  instruction  cannot  be  considered  as  having  fulfilled  its  mission 
ontil  it  secures  the  rudiments  of  education  to  every  child.  To  accom- 
plish this  object  coercion  is  necessary.  No  community  has  ever  been 
known  to  secure  absolutely  universal  education  without  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  coercion.  It  is  right  to  make  the  schools  attrac- 
tive and  use  all  available  moral  means  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
pupils,  but  these  means  have  never  proved  wholly  adequate :  experi- 
ence has  proved  the  necessity  of  supplementing  them  by  compulsion. 
When  non-attendance  is  due  to  the  dereliction  of  the  parent,  then  the 
parent  must  be  held  responsible  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law ;  if  the 
child  absents  himself  contrary  to  the  wish  and  intention  of  the  parent, 
then  the  child  must  be  held  responsible.  All  arguments  against  com- 
pulsion have  been  triumphantly  refuted  by  accomplished  facts. 

The  principle  of  compulsion  has  been  adopted  by  nearly  every  civ- 
ilized country  in  the  world.  In  Prussia  it  was  incorporated  into  the 
school  law  as  early  as  1742 ;  and  in  all  the  German  states  it  has  been 
effectually  applied  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  century. 
The  example  of  Germany  has  been  followed  by  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Austria,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Great 
Britain,  and  France.  In  Belgium  and  Holland  it  has  thus  far  been  suc- 
cessfully opposed  by  sectarian  influence. 

In  1801  Matthew  Arnold,  in  a  report  to  both  houses  of  Parliament 
on  elementary  education  in  several  countries  on  the  Oontinent,  said  that 
compulsion  in  education  could  never  be  adopted  in  either  France  or 
England.  But  his  prediction  has  not  proved  true :  we  now  see  that 
in  both  countries  compulsory  education  has  become  a  reality.  In  the 
great  educational  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1870,  compulsion  was  left 
at  the  option  of  the  local  school  boards  throughout  England  and  Wales. 
After  some  experiments  in  this  direction  by  a  few  of  the  largest  cities, 
compulsion  was  made  obligatory  on  all  school  boards,  not  only  in  Eng- 
gland  and  Wales,  but  in  Scotland  as  well.  Never  was  compulsory'  school 
attendance  more  rigidly  enforced  in  any  community  than  it  \b  lo-(i^i^  \Ti 
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the  slams  of  London  and  the  squalid  alleys  of  Manchester.  The  chair- 
man of  the  London  school  board,  in  speaking  of  the  results  of  com- 
pulsory measures  adopted  by  that  board,  says:  '^The  convictions  for 
juvenile  crime  are  now  only  half  what  they  were  in  1870.''  In  France 
the  law  making  elementary  instruction  compulsory  was  passed  March 
28, 1882 ;  and  this  is  no  lame,  half-way  measure,  but  a  law  providing  all 
the  necessary  machinery  for  its  effective  enforcement. 

The  common  objections  to  compulsory  attendance  were  answered  by 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Kansas,  in  his  report  for 
1873,  in  the  following  apt  and  incisive  manner : 

(1)  **  Such  a  law  would  create  a  oew  crime."  I  reply,  it  ought  to.  To  bring  up  a 
child  in  iguorance  is  a  crime,  aud  should  be  treated  as  suoh.  (2)  ''  It  interferes  with 
the  liberty  of  parents.''  I  reply  again,  it  ought  to,  when  they  are  incapacitated,  by 
vice  or  other  causes,  for  the  performance  of  essential  duties  as  parents.  (3)  '*  It  ar- 
rogates new  power  by  the  government."  So  do  all  the  quarantine  and  hygienic  reg- 
ulations and  laws  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances  in  the  time  of  pestilence.  Now, 
ignorance  is  as  noxious  as  the  most  offensive  nuisance  and  more  destructive  than 
bodily  contagions.  Self  protection  is  a  fundamental  law  of  society.  (4)  ''  It  is  on- 
American  and  unadapted  to  our  free  institutions."  To  put  the  question  in  the  most 
offensive  form,  it  may  be  asked,  '*  Would  yon  have  a  policeman  drag  your  children  to 
school  T"  I  answer,  ''Yes,  if  it  will  prevent  his  dragging  them  to  Jail  a  few  years 
hence." 

BEPOBTS  AND  STATISTICS. 

As  a  rule,  the  school  anthorities  of  every  city  pablish  an  annual  re- 
port on  the  school  system  ander  their  charge.  The  three  essential 
features  of  this  document  are  the  annual  report  of  the  president  of  the 
school  board,  or  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  report  of 
the  superintendent,  and  the  statistical  tables.  The  reports  of  many 
cities,  and  especially  of  the  larger  ones,  usually  comprise  a  variety  of 
materials  besides,  relating  to  the  operations  and  condition  of  the  school 
system,  such  as  reports  of  standing  and  special  committees,  reports  of 
superintendents  of  special  branches  of  instruction,  reports  of  principals 
of  high  schools,  principals  of  normal  schools,  information  relating  to 
the  organization  of  the  system,  with  lists  of  school  officers  and  teachers, 
rolls  of  honor,  catalogaes  of  grad  nates,  rules  and  regulations,  '^manuals," 
courses  of  study,  lists  of  text  books,  and  so  forth.  In  many  cases  the 
document  thus  issued,  which  is  usually  styled  the  annual  rejwrt  of  the 
school  board  or  school  committee,  is  a  good  sized  volume. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cities  of  considerable  size  where  the  an- 
nual school  report  consists  of  a  single  document — namely,  the  annual 
report  of  the  superintendent — which  the  board  adopts  by  a  formal  vote 
as  its  own ; '  and  in  some  cases  the  rules  and  regulations  provide  that 
the  report  of  the  superintendent  shall  be  printed  and  issued  as  the  re- 
port of  the  board.  The  two  great  cities  of  Brooklyn  and  Chicago  are 
examples  of  these  extreme  types  of  reports.    The  former  contains  no 


'  Examples  :  Lawrence  and  Worcester,  Mass. 
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report  firom  the  board^  or  any  of  its  committees,  but  only  the  report 
of  its  principal  officers,  namely,  the  saperintendent  of  instmction,  the 
superintendent  of  buildings,  and  the  financial  report  of  the  secretary ; 
while  the  latter  contains  the  report  of  the  board  by  its  president,  and 
reports  of  five  standing?  committees  in  addition  to  that  of  the  superin- 
tendent. The  reports  of  New  York  and  St.  Louis  represent  an  interme- 
diate type.  These  documents  contain  no  reports  of  standing  committees. 
In  these  documents  the  reports  of  the  superintendent  are  allowed  a 
wider  scope,  and  in  both  cases  they  are  introduced  by  comprehensive 
general  reports  through  their  presidents  and  are  supplemented  by  re- 
ports from  one  or  two  other  officers. 

The  reports  are  generally  printed  in  liberal  numbers,  and  are  not 
only  freely  distributed  at  home,  but  are  sent  gratuitously  and  postpaid 
to  anyone  outside  of  the  municipalities  for  which  they  were  intended 
who  may  make  a  request  for  them. 

Occasionally  a  city^  is  found  which  fails,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
to  print  an  annual  report ;  but  these  exceptions  only  serve  to  prove  the 
role.  In  Massachusetts  the  report  is  required  not  only  to  be  printed, 
bat  to  be  printed  in  a  prescribed  form  and  style.  Following  is  the  text 
of  the  statutory  provision  made  in  1859 : 

The  school  committee  shall  annually  make  a  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
several  public  schools,  which  report  shall  contain  such  statements  and  suggestions  in 
relation  to  the  school  as  the  committee  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests thereof.  The  committee  shall  cause  said  report  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants  in  octavo,  pamphlet  form,  of  the  size  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  board 
of  education,  and-transmit  two  copies  thereof  to  the  secretary  of  said  board  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  April,  and  deposit  one  copy  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  city 
or  town. 

During  the  twenty  years  previous  every  school  committee  was  re- 
quired by  law  to  make  an  annual  report,  which  was  to  be  read  in  oi)en 
town  meeting  or  printed,  at  the  o])tion  of  the  committee.  In  speaking 
of  this  department  of  the  system,  Mr.  Mann  called  it  a  "  fruitful  field  of 
wisdom  f  and  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  in  his  report  for  1860  as  sec- 
retary of  the  board  of  education,  says : 

The  largest  public  duty  of  a  committee,  when  measured  by  its  influence,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  report.  It  is  the  chief  means  by  which  the  people  of  the 
town  can  be  reached,  and  it  is  now  made  a  part  of  the  documentary  history  of  the 
State. 

It  is  a  curious  and  gratifying  fact  that  the  school  reports  of  the  cities 
in  all  the  States  are  all  printed,  so  far  as  known  to  the  writer,  in  uni- 
form octavo  size. 

Primarily  the  object  of  these  annual  city  reports  is  to  give  the  public, 
by  whom  the  schools  are  supported  and  for  whose  benefit  they  are  car- 
ried on,  ample  and  correct  information  as  to  their  organization,  cost, 
working,  and  results ;  and,  secondarily,  to  communicate  to  the  teachers 

*  Examples :  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Fort  Wayne,  Iml. ;  Darenport.  Iowa. 
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and  employ^  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  administrative  aothorities 
respecting  their  aims  and  work.  And  there  is  a  third  purpose  of  no 
small  importance  served  by  these  reports,  namely,  the  purpose  of  inter- 
change of  educational  information  and  pedagogical  opinions  and  ideas 
among  city  school  officials. 

These  reports,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  worthy  of  high  praise.  The  best 
part  of  current  American  pedagogy  is  to  be  found  neither  in  books  nor 
in  the  educational  periodicals,  but  in  these  city  school  reports.  Some 
critics  have  complained  of  the  deficiency  of  these  publications  in  respect 
to  originality;  but  originality  is  about  the  last  thing  that  one  ought  to 
look  for  in  a  school  report.  The  most  original  are  generally  of  the  least 
worth.  The  first  requisite  of  a  good  report  is  a  good  statistical  state- 
ment of  the  system.  It  is  only  by  statistics  that  a  useful  comparison ' 
can  be  made  of  a  system,  either  with  itself  at  different  periods  of  its 
development  or  with  other  systems.  General  statements  of  opinions  as 
to  condition  and  results  go  for  little  unless  they  come  from  persons  of 
exceptional  competency  and  reputation ;  but  a  statistical  exhibit  of  the 
provisions  for  instruction,  as  compared  with  the  school  population  and 
the  results  in  attendance  at  the  various  stages  of  advancement,  is  an 
appreciable  reality  and  a  reliable  basis  of  comparison  if  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  programs  and  standards  of  examination.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  there  should  be  uniformity  in  statistical  exhibits.  This 
has  already  been  greatly  promoted  through  the  influence  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  a  great  number  of  reports 
still  leave  much  to  be  desired,  both  in  respect  to  uniformity  and  com- 
pleteness of  statistics.  By  uniformity  here  I  mean  conformity  to  the 
statistical  schedules  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  A  large  number  of 
superintendents  have  adopted  the  good  plan  of  beginning  their  reports 
with  a  comprehensive  summary  of  logically  arranged  statistics  of  the 
system.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  number  of  scholars  in  pri- 
vate schools,  with  the  amount  of  tuition  they  pay,  should  be  reported. 
In  some  States  school  committees  are  required  to  obtain  this  informa- 
tion. Among  the  difficult  statistical  problems  remaining  to  be  solved 
are  these  two : 

(1)  To  secure  uniformity  of  school  censuses  or  uniformity  in  report- 
ing the  number  of  children  of  school  age.  This  item  should  be  considered 
the  starting  point  of  ail  school  statistics.  There  is  considerable  diver- 
gence of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  taken  as  the  school  age.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  the  school  age  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  ought  to 
correspond  in  its  limits  to  the  age  assigned  to  elementary  instruction 
by  the  preponderance  of  authority,  namely,  from  six  to  fourteen  years 
of  age.  This  question  ought  to  be  discussed  by  educators  until  a  gen- 
eral agreement  upon  it  is  reached ;  and  then  this  conclusion  should  be 
embodied  in  legislation  as  soon  as  practicable  in  all  the  States. 

(2)  To  establish  a  biisis  upon  which  to  compute  average  membership, 
that  is,  the  average  number  belonging  to  the  school.    As  there  is  a 
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great  diversity  of  practice  in  compatiofi:  this  item,  comparisous  based 
on  it  are  of  little  value;  and  of  no  greater  valae  are  comparisons  of  per- 
centages of  attendance,  since  they  are  obtained  by  comparing  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  with  the  average  nnmber  belonging.  Therefore, 
when  we  see  98  or  99  per  cent,  of  attendance  reported,  we  know  that  this 
most  be  either,  on  the  one  hand,  simply  the  result  of  a  particular  man- 
ner of  keeping  the  records,  or,  on  the  other,  of  a  pressure  equally  pow- 
erful and  harmful  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupils. 

The  fundamental  statistical  items  to  be  considered  and  set  forth  as 
clearly  and  forcibly  as  possible  are  these : 

(1)  The  schoolable  population. 

(2)  The  number  of  children  of  different  ages  attending  public  schools, 
that  is,  the  whole  number  enrolled,  the  average  membership,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance. 

(3)  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  receiving  instruction  in 
schools  other  than  the  public  schools  and  at  home. 

(4)  The  number  of  schools,  school  rooms,  and  teachers  of  the  different 
categories. 

(5)  The  total  expenditures  for  public  instruction,  under  three  heads, 
namely,  (a)  that  for  permanent  improvements,  (ft)  tor  tuition,  (c)  for  in- 
cidentals, with  the  cost  per  capita  for  each  and  all  these  three  classes 
of  expenditure,  based  on  daily  attendance,  average  membership,  and 
total  enrolment,  duplicate  enrolments  not  included.  In  addition  to  these 
fundamental  items,  the  more  special  statements  the  better.  In  particu- 
lar it  is  desirable  that  the  cost  for  text  books,  stationery,  and  apparatus 
be  clearly  stated  in  every  rei>ort ;  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  fairly 
completed  the  elementary  course,  the  number  entering  upon  the  high 
school  course,  the  number  completing  the  high  school  course,  normal, 
&c.;  also,  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade,  that  is,  primary,  gram- 
mar, and  high,  and  also  the  number  in  each  class  or  year  of  the  course, 
with  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  in  each  year  of  the  course. 

These  two  classes  of  items  will  show,  not  only  how  the  provision  for 
education  corresponds  with  the  needs,  but  also  the  results  obtained; 
and  these  are  the  items  most  needed  in  making  a  useful  comparison  of 
city  systems.  For  home  comparison,  statistics  in  detail  of  individual 
schools,  showing  attendance,  ages  of  pupils,  classification,  promotions, 
graduations,  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  &c.,  are  desirable. 

In  looking  over  reports  we  find  here  and  there  special  excellences  in 
the  department  of  statistics.  Why  may  not  all  the  really  useful  items 
be  brought  together  and  made  general  in  these  reports  t  When  I  con- 
sider what  progress  has  been  made  in  this  matter  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  I  am  not  without  hope  that  this  result  will  be  reached  at  no 
distant  future. 

The  St.  Louis  report  took  the  lead  in  furnishing  an  item  of  impor- 
tance respecting  attendance  even  yet  found  in  few  others,  namely,  the 
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number  of  scholars  attending  the  fall  year  (200  days),  180  to  200  days, 
160  to  180  days,  140  to  160  days,  120  to  140  days,  100  to  120  days. 

The  feature  of  the  statistics  of  the  report  of  Brooklyn  for  1883,  both 
noteworthy  and  praiseworthy,  is  the  fall  statement  of  the  ages  of  pupils. 
These  tables  do  not  give  the  average  age,  bat  the  actual  number  of  each 
age :  (1)  irrespective  of  grades;  (2)  in  the  three  different  grades,  high, 
grammar,  and  primary ;  (3)  in  each  class  and  school  of  these  three 
grades.  Sach  tables  are  extremely  valuable  as  a  means  of  determining 
the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  school  system.^ 

The  New  York  report  contains  a  unique  element  of  statistics,  referred 
to  on  page  140  under  the  head  of  <^  Examinations  of  schools,"  viz,  tables 
showing  the  results  of  the  personal  examinations  in  all  the  branches  of 
study  by  the  assistant  superintendent.  For  instance,  these  tables  show 
the  number  of  classes  (sections  taught  by  individual  teachers)  foond  to 
be  excellent,  good,  fair,  indifferent,  and  bad  in  each  branch  of  instruc- 
tion. The  details  respecting  individual  schools  and  teachers  are  not 
printed,  but  wisely  reserved  for  the  private  use  of  members  of  the  board. 

A  very  common  deficiency  in  the  statistics  of  reports,  and  one  very 
annoying  to  the  investigator,  is  a  lack  of  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in 
the  statements  respecting  pupils. 

Occasionally  we  find  a  superintendent's  report  giving  an  extremely 
meagre  account  of  the  schools,  either  in  the  form  of  statistics  or  any 
other  form,  the  author  seeming  to  regard  school  statistics  with  disdain 
and  to  imagine  it  his  dut^  to  fill  the  pages  of  his  report  with  brilliant 
discussions  of  general  educational  topics.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
print  large  editions  of  reports  of  this  class. 

Aside  fix>m  the  statistics,  the  most  useful  and  interesting  reports  are 
those  which  keep  closest  to  the  business  in  hand.  They  are  full  of  in- 
formation about  the  system  ;  they  indicate  the  good  tendencies  and  the 
good  results ;  they  point  out  the  defects  and  weaknesses  with  distinct- 
ness, but  without  exaggeration ;  they  are  judicious  and  far-sighted  in 
suggesting  improvements  and  remedies  for  evils ;  they  always  keep  up- 
permost and  foremost  what  is  best  in  opinion  and  practice  touching  the 
matters  under  consideration. 

Not  a  few  reports  are  not  only  embellished  but  greatly  enriched  by 
views,  plans,  and  descriptions  of  new  and  improved  school  buildings. 
The  Denver  report  for  1883  contains  a  very  remarkable  chapter  on 
school  architecture,  comprising  a  history  and  description  of  each  build- 
ing, accompanied  by  views  and  plans,  together  with  the  original  cost, 
and  showing  the  cost  of  improvements  and  repairs  made  on  each  since 
its  completion ;  also  a  statement,  in  tabular  form,  of  the  floor  and  glass 
surface  and  cubical  contents  (air  space)  of  each  house,  as  provided  for 
each  pupil.^    In  point  of  completeness  this  document  leaves  nothing 

^  It  id  to  be  regretted,  however,  tbat  the  statistics  of  this  report,  so  exoeUent  in  gen- 
eral, do  not  present  more  distinctly  the  sex  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
^  Report  of  superintending  architect,  Robert  S.  Roesohlanb. 
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to  be  desired.  It  is  often  the  ease  that  descriptions  of  sohool-hooses 
eontaiTied  in  reports  are  of  little  value  for  want  of  completeness  in  the 
details  of  information. 

The  annnal  report  issued  by  the  Cincinnati  board  consists  of  two 
parts;  part  first  is  the  report  proper;  part  second  is  a  handbook  for 
tbe  school  year.  The  issue  for  the  year  ending  August,  1882,  comprises 
ftmr  hundred  and  twenty-five  pages,  and  may  well  be  regarded  as  a 
model  for  imitation.  In  dear  and  logical  arrangement,  it  is  unsur- 
passed; in  completeness  of  information,  it  is  worthy  of  all  praise ;  in  point 
of  typography  and  paper,  it  hits  the  golden  mean,  avoiding  &nciful  ex- 
travagance on  the  one  hand  and  meanness  on  the  other ;  and  I  must 
make  it  a  point  to  note  as  one  of  its  merits  that  it  contains,  not  only  a 
table  of  contents,  but  a  very  complete  index.  The  latter  is  almost  uni- 
versally lacking  in  many  reports  otherwise  good ;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
aeem,  nevertheless  it  is  true  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  reports  are 
destitute  of  even  a  table  of  contents.  This  is  certainly  nothing  less 
than  inexcusable  slovenliness.  To  give  a  precise  idea  of  the  range  of 
matters  comprised  in  the  Cincinnati  document,  the  table  of  contents  of 
the  report  for  1883  is  here  inserted : 

CONTENTS. 


Report  of  tho  preridsirt. 

Report  of  the  elerk. 

Report  of  the  oominittee  on  foods  «nd 

Report  of  the  treMorer  of  the  pnhlic 

library. 
Report  of  the  librarian  of  the  pnblic 

library. 


Report  of  the  Baperintendent  of  aohoola. 

Saperintendent's  tables. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  bnilding  and 

repairs. 
Contract  establishing  nnion  board  of  high 

schools. 
Sections  of  the  Ohio  school  laws  appU( 

ble  to  Cincinnati. 


PABT  BIOOIID. 


OiBcers  of  the  board  of  education. 

Members  of  the  board  of  education. 

Standing  committees  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

Local  trustees. 

Delegates  to  union  board  of  high  schools. 

Standing  committees  of  uition  board. 

Members  of  board  of  managers  of  pnblic 
Ubrary.      ^ 

Standing  committees  of  managers  of  pnb- 
Ue  library. 

Rules  of  the  board. 

Regulations  of  the  sohools. 

Regulations  of  the  union  board  of  high 
schools. 

Regulations  of  the  board  of  examiners. 

Course  of  study  in  district  schools. 

Course  of  study  in  intermediate  schools. 

Course  of  study  in  German  department. 

loisa— Na  Ir — IS 


Course  of  study  in  Gaines  High  SchooL 

Text  books  in  high  schools. 

Questions  submitted  at  annnal  examina- 
tions for  high  Hcliools. 

Questions  submitted  at  annnal  exami- 
nations for  intermediate  and  distriot 
schools. 

Conrse  of  study  in  deaf-mute  schools. 

Course  of  study  in  high  schools. 

Time  table  of  English  schools. 

Time  table  of  German-English  schools. 

Time  table  of  teachers  of  music. 

Time  table  of  teachers  of  penmanship. 

Time  table  of  teachers  of  drawing. 

Boundaries  of  districts,  location  of  school- 
houses,  names  and  residences  of  teadhera. 

Per  diem  of  officers,  Ae, 

General  index. 

ISA 
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The  St.  Loais  report  must,  on  the  whole,  be  regarded  as  belong! 
the  same  class,  althongh  it  has  no  index.  This  deficiency  is  in 
supplied  by  a  very  fall  table  of  contents,  as  the  following  extrao 
lating  only  to  the  president's  report,  shows : 


Report  of  the  president : 
Bonded  debt  or  sinking  fund. 
Permanent  fund. 
School  capital  fund. 
General  reyenne  fund. 
Building  fund. 
Financial  manaf^ement. 
Examination  of  books  and  acconntcu 
Janitors'  salariee. 
Teachers'  salaries. 


Report  of  the  president : 
Offlcen'  salaries. 
New  legislation. 
Sixteenth  section. 
Ames  bequest. 
Term  of  office  of  officials. 
Geiman-English  plan. 
Kindergartens. 
Public  school  library. 


It  is  icniK)rtant  that  these  city  reports  shoold  be  largely  circi] 
among  the  inhabitants.  On  this  point  I  speak  from  observation, 
ing  \fitnessed  the  beneficial  results  of  this  practice.  To  circulate 
erally  among  the  inhabitants  documents  so  voluminous  as  the  m< 
reports  above  referred  to,  the  expense  would,  perhaps,  be  thougl 
considerable.  The  objects  in  view,  however,  might  be  substa/  dal 
cjomplished  without  excessive  expenditure  by  circulating  for  th "  tti 
•f  the  general  public  those  parts  of  the  document  especially  ad  \pt 
the  pnrpose,^Buch  as  the  reports  of  the  president  and  the  supr  in 
eni. 


1  Report  of  1881,  Mr.  Frederick  N.  Judson,  president 
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APPENDIX  A.    Bee  page  37. 

PpLTTEOHNIO  ASSOOIATION   (FBANOB). 

[Foanded  in  1830  by  the  alumni  of  the  Polytechnio  School,  its  pnblio  ntilitj  being 

recognized  by  decree  of  June  30, 1869.]  , 

1878  —  1879. 

Uedal  of  merit  at  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Vienna,  1873;  SilTsr  medal,  BmsselB 
Exposition,  1877 ;  Gold  medal  at  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Paris,  1878. 

Gratuitous  akd  Publio  Coubsks  ov  Instbuotion. 
[Taught  gratuitously,  for  workingmen.] 

SSOnOH  OF  TBS  HdTBL-DB-TnJA. 

[Hanicipal  Administration  Building,  fourth  arrondissement  (rue  de  Bivoli  and  Place 
Baudoysr),  entrance  in  the  court,  staircase  B,  large  haU,  third  story.] 


M .  Jkak  Waohxb,  d0l6f  al0  •/  iks  9$tM§m. 


Opening  of  the  courses  on  Monday,  Norember  11,  1878. 

FieDch.  {Fltr§t  and  i^oond  yeara.)   Sunday  at  3  p.  m.    M.  J.-B.  Saint  MARTiK,.pro/eMor. 

Grammar  and  literature. 
Applied  mathematics.    Wednesday  at  8  p.  m.    M.  L.  Hidibt,  professor. 
PUne  geometry.    Wednesday  from  9  to  9.45  p.  m.    M.  L.  Hbnrt,  professor. 
Geometry  of  space.    Wednesday  from  9.45  to  10.30  p.  m.    M.  L.  Hknky,  prefeeeor. 
Algebra  and  descriptive  geometry.    Monday  at  9  p.  m.    M.  G.  Lkdru  ds  Bianzat, 

profiseor, 
Orgauio  chemistry.    Saturday  at  8  p.  m.    M.  £m.  Gaudin,  professor, 
Natoial  history.    Thursday  at  9  p.  m.    Dr.  Dblaunat,  professor. 
Hygiene.    Thursday  at  9  p.  m.    Dr.  PiCQUift,  professor.   The  course  will  be  announced 

later. 
<3«ography.    M.  Lagassb,  professor. 

Klements  of  public  law.    Tuesday  at  8  p.  m.    M.  Albbbt  MbuboA,  professor. 
Uw  in  common  life.    Tuesday  at  8  p.  m.    M.  Ch.  Lecouflkt,  professor. 
^Wmeroial  legislation.    Tuesday  at  9  p.  m.    MM.  Lahats  and  Flburt,  professoru* 
Tachymetry.    Friday  at  8  p.  m.    M.  Behnx,  professor. 
^»9^  algebra.    Friday  at  8  p.  m.    By  the  author,  M.  Laoout,  profes9QT. 
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Popnlar  Mtronomy.    Monday  at  9  p.  m.    M.  Fouquxt,  jyroft 

Aoooonts  (oommeroial,  indnstrial,  and  financial ;  book-keeping  in  the  first  and  aeoond 

years).    Saturday  at  9  p.  m.    M.  Caron,  jmftmor. 
Penal  law.    Friday  at  8  p.  m.    M.  JuuxN  BrAoault,  ftofenor. 
History  of  great  inventions.    (This  course  will  begin  about  the  middle  of  January.) 

Friday  at  8  p.  m.    Dr.  Lkmahue,  prof  for. 
Stenography.    First,  elementary  course.    M.  Bnjcoinr,  profrnwr.    Second,  higher 

course,  M.  Fontainx,  jprofn^or, 
LitlJography  and  lithographic  drawing.    M.  Bbault,  jpro/sMor. 
The  railroad :  its  history  and  working.    Friday  at  7  p.  m.    M.  L.  BaglA,  prof t— or, 
English.    {¥W9i  and  momuI  ysart.)    Sunday  at  2p.  m.    M.  C.-W.-R.  Nkddkn,  pro- 

ftnor, 
German.    {F^ani  foar. )    Thursday  at  8  p.  m.    M.  Wagnxb,  profeuor. 
Ofirman.    {Soetmd  jfmr  amd  higher  eomr$e.)    Sunday  at  1  p.  m.    M.  Wagnkr,  profmtor. 


MmKlsj. 

Taesdsy. 

Wedastdsy. 

Tlmnday. 

At  8  p.  m.— Popolar  m- 
trtaomy;  penal  law. 

At  Sp.  m.— Alg«brasad 
«UMripttT«  gsooMilry. 

At  8  p.  M.— BtoBenli 

• 

of  pnbUolaw;  law  in 
eomiDMi  lili». 
At  8  p.  iii.~OoauB«reial 
logidatloB. 

At  8  p.  m.— Appltod 

imvtihttiiifltiin 
At  Sp.BL— Plane  gp- 

uuiotrj. 
From  8.46  p.  m.  to , 

18.88  p.ni.oGeoaM- 

tcyof  spaeab 

At  8  p.  m.^G«rnuai  (fint 

ywMf). 

At8p.m.~KaUDnl  bii- 
toty  and  hygiflna 

IMfay. 

Sstuday. 

Bnday. 

At  8  p.  B.— TaohyBMtry 

Mid  r^pld  slcebrs. 
At  8  p.  m.— Histery  «f 

gTMl  taTWtlSMl   nfl- 

rtads. 

At  8  p.  m.— Oiguilo  iiliiMtolij. 
At  8  p.  BL— Aeoouita 

At  1  p.  m.— Bnglifh 

(first  year). 
AtSp.  BL— Oenaaa  (mo* 

end  year)  and  Ui^ 

At  8  p.  m.— Frenok  (fint 
oad  aaooad  yean.) 

The  distribution  of  honorable  mentions  and  medals  for  the  year  1877-^  will  take 
place  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  course. 

The  formal  opening  will  take  place  at  the  Public  Hall  of  the  Administration  Build- 
ing Noreraber  11.  There  will  be  a  report  and  distribution  of  medals  and  rewards. 
Address  by  M.  H.  DS  la  Pomiceratx. 

The ooMfMs  of  ihe  Polytooknio  A§iooiaHon  turo  dmignod  for  admlU  ;  mooept  Vg  opeoMptt' 
wUuion  of  ihe  pmfenorB,  pupiU  umder  16  ysort  of  ago  wUl  «ol  he  oiisiKled. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses. 

President  of  the  association : 

DUMIAS, 

Porpetudl  Sooreta/rg  of  ike  Aoademg  t/Msaoef,  Member  of  the  tSremek  Aoaitmg. 


Mayor  of  the  fourth  arrondissement: 

For  further  particulars :  Secretary  General,  J.  Gastelier.^ 


DELPIRB. 


1  An  exact  copy  of  the  program,  of  which  the  above  is  a  tranwlatiim,  k  printed  mt 
large  sheets  and  conspicuously  posted  in  various  parts  of  the  district. 
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APPENDIX  B.  See  page  46. 

I.  ST.  LOUIS  NOBMAL  SCHOOL. 


COUBBE  OV  8TUDT. 


First  tenn. 

Seoond  term. 

Time :  Twenty  weeks. 

• 

Time:  Twenty  weeks. 

Ths  art  •/  eduoaUon, 

The  art  ofedncati^n. 

r  Arithmetio, 

r  Arithmetic, 

Methods  of 

Geography, 

Methods  of 

Geography, 

Grammar  and 

Compo- 

teaching       < 

Grammar  and  Compo- 

«d reviewer      ^^      «ul 

and  review  of 

sition, 

Pho- 

L  Reading. 

,    netics. 

Earlv  edncation. 
Teaching  exercises. 

Phytical  edaoation. 

Teaching  exercises. 

i     Latin 

i     Latin 

Language  <        or 

Language  <        or 

r  German. 

(  German. 

Mental  and  moral  philosophy. 

Drawing. 

Methods  of  teaching — 

Penmanship. 

Drawing. 

Singing. 

Penmaxmhip. 

Mental  arithmetio. 

Singing. 
Mentalarithmetic. 

Calisthenics. 

Spelling. 

Calisthenics. 
Spelling. 
Visits  to  school  for  obserratioiL. 

First  tenn. 
Time :  Twenty  weeks. 


The  Beiemee  of  ddmcation. 

Methods  of  object  lesson  teaching. 
Physiology  and  hygiene. 
Reading. 

Course  of  reading. 
Moral  edncation. 
Comp4»sitioD. 
Teaching  exercises. 
i     Latin 
Language  <         or 

(  German. 
Principles  of  instruction : 
Methods  of  teaching — 

Drawing. 

Penmanship. 

Singing. 

Mental  arithmetic. 

Calisthenics. 

Spelling. 
Five  weeks  as  extra  teachers,  or  as  sub- 
stitutes, if  necessary. 


Second  term. 
Time :  Twenty  weeks. 


The  ffoienoe  tfedueaU&n. 

Philosophy  of  education. 

Methods  of  teaching. 

Discipline  and  school  management. 

Roles  of  the  school  board. 

History  of  edncation  (lectures  and  reei« 

tations). 
Composition. 
Teacning  exercises. 
(     Latin 
Language  <        or 

(  German. 
Principles  of  instruction : 
Methods  of  teaching  — 

Drawing. 

Penmanship. 

Singing. 

Mental  arithmetic. 

CalisthenicH. 

Spelling. 
Substituting  in  place  of  absent  teaohem. 
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An  reoitatioDt  are  conducted  with  npecial  reference  to  the  modeii  of  fceaobing  the 
hnuieh  of  study  nnder  consideration.  Teaching  exeroisee  in  all  stndiee  are  required 
In  the  Ibnrth  and  Junior  claases  to  be  given  to  the  class.  The  teaching  exereiass 
taidioated  in  the  middle  and  senior  classes  are  before  the  whole  school. 

n.  BOSTON  NOBMAIi  SOHOOL. 

COURSK  OF  STUDY. 

1.  MentAl  and  moral  science  and  logic. 

8.  Principles  of  education,  school  economy,  and  methods  of  instruetion. 

3.  Physiology  and  hygiene. 

4.  Natural  science. 

5.  Study  of  language. 

6.  Elementary  studies. 

7.  Vocal  music,  drawing,  and  blackboard  illustration. 

8.  Observation  and  practice  in  the  training  school. 

9.  Observation  and  practice  in  the  other  public  schools. 

PBOORAM    OF    THK    OBSKRYATION    AND    PRACTICE     IN    THR    TRAIKIXO    AXV      OTfTRR 

BOSTON  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

The  practical  work  in  connection  with  the  school  room  that  is  done  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Boston  Normal  School  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads: 

L  OBSSBTIire  AHD  BaFOBTDfO. 

The  normal  pupils,  accompanied  by  one  of  their  teachers,  Tiait  a  class  in  the  train- 
ing school  daily  for  about  a  week,  witness  the  regular  work  of  the  room  twenty  or 
thirty  minntes,  return  and  report  orally  to  the  teacher  accompanying  them.  This  re- 
port is  merely  an  orderly  statement  ol  what  is  done  and  said  in  the  room,  the  teacher 
making  the  statement  complete  and  calling  attention  to  such  excellences  as  she 
deems  best.  These  visits  are  made  at  the  same  hour  on  successive  days,  so  that  the 
same  lesson  is  seen  each  day  during  the  week. 

II.  TBAOHOro  FOR  CSmCIBM. 

The  normal  pupils  teach  classes  from  the  training  school,  following  the  regular  pro- 
gram of  the  room  from  which  the  children  come.  A  class  of  about  twelve  children 
is  taught  twenty  or  thirty  minntes  daily  for  about  a  week,  under  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  normal  teachers,  the  same  subject  being  taught  to  the  same  pupils  at 
the  same  hour.  After  the  teaching,  the  rest  of  the  hour  is  devoted  to  critioisms  of 
the  lesson  by  the  normal  pupils  and  their  teacher.  Special  preparation  for  these  les- 
sons is  made  at  another  hour. 

ra.  OBSBRviire  wobk  m  Tm  sobools. 

The  normal  pupils  visit  the  public  schools  of  the  city  for  one  day,  one  pupil  only 
going  tiO  a  room.  Each  pupil  reports  in  writing  the  forenoon  program  of  the  school 
In  which  she  observes  and  one  lesson  of  the  work  of  the  afternoon.  The  report  of  the 
]tmmm  hIiowh  (1)  the  object  of  the  lesson  and  (2)  the  stex>s  by  which  this  object  was 
attained,    'i'he  facts  for  the  reports  are  to  be  gathered  from  observation. 

IV.  TBACmHO  m  THS  TSAINDrO  SCHOOL. 

The  normal  pupils,  in  sections,  accompanied  by  their  teachers,  visit  the  training 
SAhofil,    Orio  pupil  of  oach  section  teaches  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  while  the  others. 
oUmtrvh.    Tlicy  thon  return  to  the  normal  school^  and  the  rest  of  the  hour  is  spent  in 
ariii<ti«iiig  tlid  l<*HNon  an<l  in  making  suggestions  in  regard  to  future  lessons.    This  work 
fi«iially  r'onUiiucH  about  oiio  week,  sometimes  two. 
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T.  OBSKRTHrO  AVD  TIACMDie  Dl  TUX  PRIMART  BCBOOLB. 

The  oonnal  pupils  spend  two  weeks  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  city.  Only  one 
pnpil  is  assigned  to  a  room,  and  this  room  is  selected  by  the  principal  of  the  district. 
The  normal  pupils  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  regular  teachers,  and  are 
expected  to  diTide  their  time  about  equally  between  teaching  and  observing  the  wo4c 
of  the  regular  teachers ;  but  during  the  second  week  they  are  usually  left  alone  with 
the  class  for  a  day  or  two.  The  normal  teachers  spend  their  time  in  visiting  their 
pupils  for  the  purpose  of  observation  and  criticism. 

TL  OBsnvaro  AHD  TiAcmico  n  tub  ^bamMlAm.  bchoolb. 

The  normal  pupCs  spend  two  weeks  in  the  grammar  sohoolM  of  the  city,  and  are 
L,  occupied,  and  visited  the  same  as  in  the  primary  schools. 


APPENDIX  0.  See  page  66. 

QUBSTIONB  FOB  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  FIRST   GLASS  IN  THE  BOSTON 

GBAMMAB  SOHOOLS,  1845. 

wobcxster's  history. 

1.  What  is  history  t 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  uses  of  history  T 

3.  Enumerate  some  of  the  sources  of  history  T 

4.  What  nations  are  among  the  first  mentioned  in  history  T 

5.  For  what  were  the  Egyptians  distinguished  T 

6.  For  what  were  the  Phcenioians  distinguished  T 

7.  Who  was  the  founder  of  Babylon  T 

8.  Who  was  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire  T 

9.  Who  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  and  poets  of  Greece  t 

10.  Who  was  the  founder  of  Rome  T 

11.  What  was  the  character  of  the  early  government  of  Rome  T 

12.  Can  you  mention  the  names  of  the  Roman  emperors  T 

13.  Can  you  give  an  account  of  the  feudal  system  t 

14.  What  were  the  purposes  of  the  Crusades  T 

1&.  In  what  century  was  the  great  French  Revolution,  and  who  were  some  of  the 
characters  who  figured  in  it  T 

16.  What  nation  ruled  Britain  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  rraf 

17.  Who  were  the  Saxons,  and  how  came  they  to  invade  Britain  t 

18.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  Norman  conquest  T 

19.  What  was  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth  in  England,  and  who  was  tho  moHt 
distinguished  character  in  itT 

20.  About  what  period  did  the  first  colonists  come  to  New  England,  and  what  were 
the  supposed  motives  for  their  leaving  the  mother  country  T 

21.  How  long  did  they  continue  subject  to  the  mother  country,  and  what  Tx'ere 
acme  of  the  assigned  reasons  for  throwing  off  her  government  T 

22.  When  did  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  commence,  and  who  were  the 
allies  of  the  Americans  f 

23.  When  was  the  present  Federal  Constitution  formed,  during  or  after  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  and  how  many  States  accepted  it  at  its  formation  f 

24.  About  what  i>eriod  was  the  embargo  laid  by  President  Jefferson,  and  non-inter- 
course substituted  for  it  f 

25.  About  what  period  did  the  last  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  commence,  and  what  were  the  causes  assigned  by  ihe  Americans  for  its  dec- 
krationf 

2ft.  What  do  you  nnderstacd  by  an  embargo  f 
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87.  How  many  more  members  are  there  now  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Btatee 
than  there  were  at  its  first  adoption  t 

28.  What  was  the  resnlt  of  the  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  AinerieMit  In  tike  laas 
wart 

29.  What  is  chronology  T 

30.  What  are  the  eras  most  ased  in  chronology  f 

OSOOBAFHT. 

I.  Name  the  principal  lakes  in  North  America. 
ft.  Name  the  principal  rivers  in  North  America. 

3.  Name  the  riyers  running  eastward  into  the  Mississippi. 

4.  Name  the  rivers  ranning  westward  into  the  Mississippi. 

6.  Name  the  States  which  lie  upon  each  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  their  oapitala. 

6.  Do  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  ran  into  Lake  Ontario,  or  the  waters  of  Ontario  into 
Brief 

7.  Which  is  the  most  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lake  Superior  or  Lake 
Hnront 

8.  Write  down  the  bonndaries  of  Lake  Erie. 

9.  Qnebeo  is  (according  to  yoor  maps)  4^  40^  north  of  Boston ;  Ithaca,  in  New  York^ 
is  5^  30^  west  from  Boston.     Which  place  is  farthest  frt>m  Boston  f 

10.  What  is  the  general  course  of  the  rivers  in  North  and  Sonth  Carolina  t 

II.  What  is  the  general  conrse  of  the  rivers  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  t 

12.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  rivers  in  these  four  contiguous  States  running  in  oppo- 
site directions  t 

13.  Which  is  most  accessible,  in  its  interior  parts,  to  ships  and  to  commerce,  Eun^ 
or  Africa  t 

14.  Name  the  empires  of  Europe. 
16.  Name  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

16.  Name  the  republics  of  Europe. 

17.  What  is  the  nearest  route  from  England  to  India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or 
by  the  Bed  Seat 

18.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  line  of  i>erpetual  snow  t 

19.  On  which  range  of  mountains  is  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  most  elevated  above 
the  ocean,  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North  America  or  on  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico  f 

20.  The  city  of  Mexico  is  in  20^  of  north  latitude ;  the  city  of  New  Orleans  is  in 
90°  of  north  latitude ;  which  has  the  warmest  climate  t 

21.  Name  the  rivers,  gul&,  oceans,  seas,  and  straits  through  which  a  vessel  must 
pass  in  going  from  Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Vienna,  in  Austria. 

22.  On  which  bank  of  the  Ohio  is  Cincinnati,  on  the  right  or  leftt 

23.  What  are  the  principal  natural  and  artificial  productions  of  New  England  T 

24.  Over  what  continents  and  islands  does  the  line  of  the  equator  pass  t 

25.  What  parts  of  the  globe  have  the  longest  days  f 

26.  If  a  merchant  in  Moscow  dines  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  and  a  merchant  in  Boston  a4 
2  o'clock,  which  dines  first  f 

27.  Name  the  countries  which  lie  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

28.  What  countries  lie  around  the  Black  Sea  T 

29.  What  rivers  flow  into  the  Black  Sea  f 

30.  Name  the  principal  ports  of  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  White  Sea,  and  on 
the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

31.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Italy. 

WORDS  TO  BE  DBFINKD. 

(I)  Monotony,  (2)  convocation,  (3)  bifurcation,  (4)  panegyric,  (5)  vieagment,  (6) 
asplanade,  (7)  preternatural,  (8)  forum,  (9)  evanescence,  (10)  importonata,  (11)  in* 
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Iktaatod,  (19)  kirk,  (13)  oooDolneiir,  (14)  dormuit,  (15)  aerisl,  (16)  sphinx,  (17) 
mmrj,  (18)  tluuiAtoiwiB,  (19)  monody,  (90)  Mtbology,  (31)  pother,  (22)  mianomer,  (83) 
loOnomus  (24)  maniMMO,  (26)  hftUaolnstion,  (96)  MMhiAToUi,  (97)  madrigiOay  (98) 


1.  Pane  the  following  eentenoe,  md  write  s  ftiU  Moonnt  of  each  word :  Withhold 
not  good  firom  them  to  whom  it  Is  due. 

2.  Pane  the  following :  The  wages  of  sin  Is  death. 

3.  Write  a  short  sentence,  containing  an  active  transitiye  yerb  and  an  obJeetiTa 


4.  A  sentence  oontaining  a  neater  yerb,  a  relatiye  prooonn,  and  an  a^Jectiye  in  the 
oomparatiYe  degree. 

5.  A  sentence  with  the  rerb  <o  sos^ort,  in  the  passiye  Toice,  potential  modOi  per- 
fect tense,  second  person  plural. 

6.  In  what  cases  do  we  use  A  instead  of  an  f 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  ao  active  and  a  neater  yerb  f 

8.  The  difference  between  ordinal  and  nnmeral  acQectiTes  f 

9.  What  is  an  allegory? 

10.  Pnnctnate  the  foUowing  sentences,  correct  all  the  errors  yon  may  find  in  tlieni, 
and  write  out  grammatically,  if  yon  think  them  to  be  ongrammatical : 

Your  brother  was  there  and  he  said  to  my  sister  and  i  i  am  tired  and  most  go  and 
Isy  down  to  rest  me  and  when  he  was  laying  down  we  tried  to  lie  a  vail  over  his  fiMe. 

I  shall  come  to  see  yon  this  afternoon  unless  it  rains. 

Yain  man  thou  presumest  too  much  neither  the  lion  nor  the  tiger  will  bow  tiielr 
necks  to  thee. 

To  be  or  not  to  be  that  is  the  question. 

The  propriety  of  such  rules  are  doubtfhl. 

NATUXAL  PHIIiOaOFHT. 

L  What  is  the  difference  between  natural  history  and  natural  philosophy  f 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  sodlogy  and  geology  f 

3.  Define  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  attraction  of  cohesion,  and  ohemical  attrae- 
tion  or  affinity. 

4.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  centre  of  gravity  in  a  body  f 

5.  Define  momentum. 

6.  What  is  the  reason  that  when  a  coach  in  motion  is  suddenly  stopped  the  passen- 
gers are  thrown  forward  f 

7.  Wliat  is  the  rate  of  velocity  of  falling  bodies  f 

8.  How  much  farther  will  a  body  &I1  in  ten  seconds  than  in  five  f 

9.  What  is  the  reason  that  yon  can  cut  a  piece  of  pasteboard  or  hard  substance 
more  easily  by  holding  it  close  up  to  the  rivet  of  a  pair  of  scissors  than  by  holding  it 
near  the  ends  of  thb  blades  f 

10.  Why  is  it  that  when  you  skip  a  stone  over  the  surface  of  water  it  does  not  sink 
the  first  tiine  it  strikes  the  water,  since  it  is  heavier  than  the  water? 

11.  Which  could  you  stop  most  easily,  a  railroad  car  weighing  a  ton  going  at  the 
rate  of  10  miles  an  hour,  or  a  car  weighing  100  tons  creeping  along  at  the  rate  of  i  of 
a  mile  an  hour? 

19.  Explain  the  hydrostatic  press. 

13.  What  is  specific  gravity  f 

14.  How  high  can  yon  raise  water  in  a  oommon  pump  with  a  single  box  f 

15.  How  high  oan  you  raise  quicksilver  by  the  same  contrivance  f 

16.  In  building  a  cistem  should  it  be  made  stronger  at  the  top  or  at  the  bottom  f 
Wliyf 
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17.  If  a  grindstone  ahonld  be  snddenly  split  in  pieces  while  wbirling  npidly  Monnd 
wonld  the  fragments  ftdl  directly  to  the  ground  or  not  f    Explain  the  principle. 

18.  Is  a  stage  coach  with  baggage  npon  the  top  more  liable  to  be  orerset  than  the 
isiw  coach  with  the  baggage  hung  nnder  the  azletree  f    If  so,  why  f 

19.  In  a  smaU  boat  which  is  in  danger  of  being  oyerset  shonld  the  passengers  stand 
up  or  lie  down  in  the  bottom  f    Why  f 

20.  Which  occupies  the  most  space,  a  ponnd  of  water  when  liquid  or  when  in  the 
■tateofioef 

ASTBONOMT. 

• 

L  What  is  the  radius  of  a  circle  f 
8.  What  is  the  arc  of  a  cirdef 

3.  How  many  degrees  are  there  in  the  quarter  of  a  drcle  f 

4.  Which  circle  contains  the  greater  number  of  degrees,  the  Equator  or  Arctic 
circle! 

6.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  terms  senith  and  nadir  f 

6.  Whatisthehoriconf 

7.  What  is  the  axis  of  the  horizon? 

8.  What  is  a  Tcrtical  circle  f 

9.  What  is  the  altitude  of  a  heayenly  body  f 

10.  What  is  the  azimuth  of  a  heayenly  body  f 

11.  Has  the  earth  the  greatest  Telocity  in  the  rotation  upon  its  axis  or  the  reyolu- 
tion  around  the  sunf 

12.  In  the  diurnal  reyolution  of  the  earth,  who  are  now  moring  with  the  greatest 
Telocity,  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  or  of  Boston? 

13:  What  difference  will  there  be  in  the  Telocity  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
aboTc  named  cities  are  moTed  in  the  annual  rcTolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sunt 

14.  Suppose  one  man  is  on  the  top  of  a  mountidn,  another  at  its  foot,  and  a  third  in 
a  deep  caTem,  all  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  which  will  pass  through  the  great- 
est space  in  one  rcTolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis? 

15.  Whifeh  moTCs  with  the  least  Telocity? 

16.  At  what  angle  is  the  axis  of  the  earth  inclined  to  the  plane  of  it«  orbit? 

17.  Suppose  the  angle  of  the  earth  were  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit, 
what  effect  would  it  haTC  upon  the  order  of  the  seasons? 

18.  Explain  the  causes  of  the  change  of  seasons. 

19.  How  many  times  does  the  moon  rcTolTC  around  the  earth  in  one  year? 

20.  How  often  does  the  moon  rcTolTC  upon  her  axis? 

21.  Why  is  it  that  we  see  only  one  side  of  the  moon? 

22.  What  causes  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  ? 

23.  What  causes  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  ? 

24.  How  many  primary  planets  are  there  in  our  solar  system  ? 

25.  How  many  secondary  planets? 

26.  How  many  satellites  has  Jupiter  ? 

27.  How  many  satellit-es  has  the  earth  ? 

28.  Which  way  does  the  earth  moTC  around  the  sun,  from  east  to  west  or  from  west 
to  east? 

29.  What  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  tides? 

30.  What  do  yon  understand  by  neap  tides? 

31.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  transit  of  a  planet? 

ARITHMETIC. 

L  How  much  is  i  of  i  of  9  hours  and  IS  minutest 

2.  What  part  of  100  acres  is  63  acre8,  2  roods,  and  7  rods? 

3.  What  i8  the  quotient  of  one  ten-thousandth  divided  by  ten  thousand?  ExprMk 
the  answer  in  decimal  and  Tolgar  fractions. 
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4.  A  stationer  sold  quills  at  lOf.  6d.  per  thonsand,  by  which  he  dearod  i  of  the 
price,  bat  the  qnills  growing  scarce  he  raised  the  price  to  12f .  per  thousand.  What 
per  oent.  would  he  clear  by  the  latter  price  f 

5.  Suppose  A  owes  me  $100  due  at  the  end  of  3  months  and  $100  due  at  the  end  of 
9  months,  and  he  agrees  to  giye  me  a  note  for  |200  payable  at  such  a  time  that  its 
present  worth  shall  be  the  same  as  the.snm  of  the  present  value  of  the  two  first  men- 
tioned notes.    How  long  after  date  must  this  note  be  made  payable  f 

6.  A  man  has  a  square  piece  of  ground  which  contains  one-quarter  of  an  acre  and 
a  qoarter,  on  which  are  trees  which  will  make  wood  enough  to  form  a  pile  around 
on  the  inside  of  the  bounds  of  the  land  3  fteet  high  and  4  feet  wide.  How  many  cords 
of  wood  are  there? 

7.  A  sold  goods  for  $1,500,  to  be  paid  for  one-half  in  6  months  and  one-half  in  9 
months.    What  is  the  present  worth  of  the  goods,  interest  being  at  7  per  cent.t 

8.  A  nierchant  in  New  York,  where  interest  is  7  per  cent.,  gives  his  note,  dated  at 
Boston,  where  the  interest  is  6  per  cent.,  for  $5,000,  payable  at  the  Merchants'  Bank, 
Boston,  on  demand.  Thirty  days  after  tiie  date  of  the  note,  demand  is  made.  A  year 
sfter  demand,  $200  are  paid  on  the  note.  What  sum  remains  due  at  the  end  of  2  years 
from  the  date  of  the  note  f 

9.  What  is  the  square  root  of  |  of  |  of  ^  of  }f 

10.  The  city  of  Boston  has  120,000  inhabitants,  half  males,  and  its  pro)>erty  liable 
to  taxation  is  $100,000,000.  It  levies  a  poll  tax  of  }  of  a  dollar  each  on  one-half  of  its 
male  population.  It  taxes  income  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,  and  its  whole  tax  is 
fn0,000.    What  should  a  man  pay  whose  taxable  property  amounts  to  $100,000? 

APPENDIX  D.  See  page  77. 

MOLINE  (ILL.)  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

fUX  OF  SECOND  ANNUAL  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBIT  AND  RULES  GOVERNING  THE  SAME, 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  SKATING  RINK,  MARCH  28,  1885. 

LUT  OF  PBUOUICS. 

Class  A. — ModeU  o/machinet,  implements^  and  other  mechanical  cantrifmnoee. 

I.  Pupils  oyer  12  years :  II.  Pupils  under  12  years : 

Fintpriae $3  00     Firstprize $2  00 

Seoondprize 2  00     Secondprize 150 

Thirdprize 1  00     Third  prize 1  00 

Class  B. — ArUolee  other  than  modeU  the  value  of  which  $hall  depend  upon  their  utility. 

(1)  Articles  of  fumitore : 

I.  Papils  over  12  years:  II.  Pupils  under  12  years: 

Rirtpiize $3  00     First  prize $2  00 

8w(mdprize 2  00     Secondprize 150 

Thirdprize 1  00     Thirdprize 1  00. 

(2)  Articles  of  clothing : 

L  Pupils  over  12  years:  II.  Pupils  under  12  years: 

f^prize $3  00     Firstprize $2  00 

^ndpiize 2  00     Secondprize 150 

Thirdprize 1  00     Thirdprize 1  00 

(3)  Miscellaneous  useful  articles : 

^'  Papils  oyer  12  years :  II.  Pupils  under  12  years : 

^^prize $3  00     Firatprize $2  00 

®*®®»»dprize 2  00     Secondprize t  50 

Thiidprize 1  00     Thirdprize I  00 
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(1)  Bread: 

I.  Pnpils  oyer  12  yean : 


CLA88  C-^Artielm  of  food. 


n.  Pnpils  under  12  years : 


FLratprice |3  00     FirBt  prize |2  00 

Seoondprixe 2  00     Seoondprise 150 


Third  prixe. 


100     Thirdpriie 100 


(2)  Cakes: 

I.  Pnpils  over  12  years: 
Best  oake 


12  00. 


n.  Pnpils  nnder  12 years: 
Best  cake 


$1  00 


(3)  Pastry. 

L  Pnpils  oyer  12  years : 
Beet  specimen  pastry , 


n.  Pnpils  nnder  12  years : 
$2  00     Best  specimen  pastry 


$1  00 


Clam  D.^Omamemtal  arUeUSf  wko§e  Mtfwilwe  tikaU  depend  upon  ike  arUette  $hiU  dieplaifed 

in  their  produetUm. 


(1)  Lace  and  artistic  needlework. 

I.  Pnpils  oyer  12  years : 

Firstprice |3  00 

Secondprize 2  00 

Thirdprize 1  00 

(2)  Scroll  sawing  and  wood  oarying : 

I.  Pnpils  oyer  12  years : 

First  prize |3  00 

Secondprize 2  00 

Thirdprize 1  00 

(3)  Miscellaneons  ornamental  articles : 

I.  Pnpils  oyer  12  years : 

Firstprize $3  00 

Secondprize 2  00 

Third  prize 1  00 


n.  Pnpils  nnder  12  years : 

Firstprize |2  00 

Secondprize 150 

Thirdprize 1  00 


n.  Pnpils  nnder  12  years : 

Firstprize $2  00 

Secondprize 150 

Thirdprize 1  00 


n.  Pnpils  nnder  12  years : 

Firstprize |2  00 

Secondprize 150 

Thirdprize 1  00 


Clabs  E. — Drawing. 
(1)  Freehand  copy  without  measurements,  of  an  outline  drawing  placed  before 


the  pupils : 

•I.  Pupils  of  3d,  4th,  and  5th  grades : 

Firstprize $2  00 

Secondprize 150 

Thinlprize 1  00 


11.  Pupils  of  6th,  7th,  and  8th  grades : 

Firstprize |2  00 

Secondprize 150 

Thirdprize 1  00 


III.  Pnpils  of  high  school : 

First  prize |8  00 

Second  prize 1  50 

Third  prize 1  00 

(2)  Original  design  in  black  and  white  for  wall  paper,  carpet,  oil  doth,  centre 
piece,  border,  &o.,  the  conventionalized  unit  or  units  to  be  f^imished  pnpils: 


I.  Pupils  of  3d,  4th,  and  5th  grades : 
First  prize |2  00 


II.  Pupils  of  eth, 7th,  and  8th  grades: 
Firstprize |8  00 


Secondprize 150     Secondprize 150 

Thirdprize 100     Thirdprize 1  00 
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in.  Popils  of  high  sohool  u 

FiniprUe |2  00 

Second  prise 1  60 

Thixd  prise ^1  00 

(3)  Drswing  an  object  plaoed  before  the  pupils : 

I.  Papils  of  6th,  7th,  and  8th  grades :  IL  Pnpils  of  high  schoob 

Fintprise |2  00     Firstprise : fjH  00 

Seoondprise 160     Seoondprise 160 

Thirdprise 1  00     Thiidprise 1  00 


(4)  Working 

I.  Pupils  of  6th,  7th,  and  8th  grades :  II.  Papils  of  high  school : 

Firstprise |2  00     Firstprise |2  00 

Seoondprise 1  60     Seoondprise 1  60 

Thirdprise 1  00     Thirdprise 1  00 

Class  F.—PtaeHoal  carpmtrjf. 

Beet  specimen  of  mitring.... |2  00 

Best  specimen  of  doyetailing 2  00 

Best  specimen  of  mortise  and  tenon 2  00 

Class  Q.—Plaim  hamd  imoing, 

L  Popils  oyer  13 yean;  n.  Popilsonder  12  years: 

Firstprise ^  60     Firstprise |2  00 

Seoondprise 160     Seoondprise 100 

Class  H.— Ibyt. 

L  Popils  orer  12 years:  n.  Pnpils  nnder  12  yean: 

Firstprise |2  60     Firstprise |2  00 

fieeondpriae 1  60     Seoondprise 1  00 

Class  h-^Paimilmgi  amd  crrnif^m  work, 

1.  Paintings  or  erayon  drawings : 

Firstprise |2  60 

Seoondprise 1  60 

8.  Decoration  in  oil  or  water  colors  of  plaques,  panels,  fsbrios,  ^ko.: 

Firstprise |2  60 

Seoondprise 1  60 

Class  K.—PupiU  ^Jlnt  sad  deemUl  priimaiHm. 

Best  nseftil  artide |1  60 

Best  OTnamental  article 1  60 

BULBS  GOTBBBUro  THS  OOMFSl'flWB. 

(1)  AH  pnpils  competing  for  the  aboye  prises  must  be  memben  of  the  school  at  the 
time  of  competition. 

(2)  No  pupil  shall  make  more  than  one  entry  in  any  class  or  subclass,  excepting 
Clsss  F.    Pupils  shall  be  eligible  to  only  one  prise  in  this  class. 

(3)  All  articles  must  be  completed  and  entered  on  or  before  Monday,  March  23. 

(4)  All  articles  entered  for  competition  must  be  commenced  and  completed  between 
data  of  this  notice  and  date  of  entry. 
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(5)  Each  article  when  eDteied  most  bear  a  label  showing  the  pupil's  name,  age, 
and  room  in  school;  also  the  class  and  subclass  in  which  the  entry  is  made. 

(6)  No  article  will  be  accepted  whose  construction  does  not  represent  the  pupiFs 
own  unaided  effort.  (This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  pupils  tnmt  obteiB- 
ing  all  necessary  advice  and  infbmiatlon  before  the  aotual  oominwioeinent  of  the 
work.) 

(7)  Each  pupil  who  hands  in  an  article  for  the  exhibit  will  be  required  to  sign  the 

following  certificate : 

I  hereby  certify  that  this  -»—  has  been  made  by  me  since  the  announoement  of 
the  exhibit,  December  19,  and  that  no  assistance  has  been  given  me  since  its  oom- 
mencement.  « 

(8)  The  drawings  of  Class  £  must  be  made  in  school  during  the  drawing  hour. 

(9)  As  early  as  the  third  week  of  the  winter  term  pupils  shall  infixnn  their  teach- 
ers for  what  prize  or  prizes  they  intend  to  compete. 

(10)  Teachers  shall  make  every  effort  to  insure  a  proper  understanding  of  and  oom- 
pliance  with  these  rules  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

(11)  Teachers  shall  take  every  preeaution  to  prevent  interference  of  this  work 
with  the  pupil's  regular  school  duties. 


Special  prizes  will  be  given  by  different  oitiaens  and  firms  of  the  oity  Ibr  some  of 
the  beet  products  in  the  classes  enumerated. 

These  prizes,  with  the  names  of  those  offering  them,  will  be  printed  on  a  separate 
circular,  which  will  be  given  to  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  teim. 

APPENDEK  E.  See  page  179. 

DECORATION  OF  THS  ASSEMBLY  HAUL,  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

LI0T  OF  OABTB,  WITH  COST  OF  XACH. 


Bmltfeei 


BrltiAMi 


IMweofPArth 

Csryfttid,  aoatheni  portieo  of  Breohtkeam . . 

DiABftof  Gabii,  LoaTxe ~ 

Yenns  of  Milo,  LoaTxe 

Polyhymnia,  LoaTTO 

Padioitia,  VaUcan 

Amason,  Capitoline  Hnaeain 

Ctoniutt  of  the  Vatdoaa 

Psycho,  Naples  Masoam 

Demosthenes,  Vatican 

Bone  player,  llerlin  MaAeum 

Apollo  (archaic),  ISritish  Moseiuu.    Bust  .. 
Apollo  (Ponrtules),  British  Masenm.    Bu$t. 

Zeus  Trophonias,  LouTre.    Btut 

Japiter  Otricoli,  Vatican.    Buat 

Jnno,  Villa  Lndovisl,  Bome.    Bust 

Pallas,  Louvre.    Bust 

Bacchus  (Younj;),  Capitoline.    Bust 

JSsculapiuB,  British  Museum.    Biut 

Homer,  Capitoline.    B%ist 

Peiloles,  Vatican.    Bust 

▲agvatus  (Young),  Vatican.    Bust 


Original 
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in  gold. 
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80  00 
24  00 


Expense 
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34  00 

87  00 

40  00 

600 

1  00 

82  20 

800 

8fi0 
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00 

600 

800 

400 


600 
840 
840 
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$140  81 
89  84 
41  00 


41  50 

104  12 

68  80 

18  29 

260 

88  28 

16  86 

880 

028 

1  00 

16  21 

27  08 

786 


688 

10  41 

966 

780 


TotiJ 
oo«t. 


$786  48 
69  84 
66  56 


66  50 

14172 

98  20 

23  20 

4  M> 

120  43 

23  86 

6  80 
U  28 

256 
20  21 
86  08 
1186 


1188 

13  81 

12  06 

880 
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'Expense  of  importation"  includes  pieminm  on  original  cost,  packing,  shipping, 
freight,  insoranoe,  wbaifiige,  doliyery,  unpacking,  and  repairs. 

The  casts  were  purchased  as  follows : 

Noa.  1,  2, 12, 13, 19,  from  D.  Brucciani,  40  Bussell  street,  Coyent  Qarden,  Luuduu. 

Noa.  ^  5, 7, 9, 11, 14, 17, 23,  from  Bureau  du  Moulage,  Palais  dn  LouTre,  Paris. 

Noa.  6, 8, 10, 15, 16, 20,  21,  fromL.  Malpieri  &Q.  Condiotti,  Home.  (To  be  addressed 
through  United  States  consul  or  banker.) 

Noa.  4  and  18^  from  Paul  A.  Garey,  6  Prorince  House  Court,  Boston. 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  March  31,  1886. 

8iB:  The  necessity  for  a  safficient  nnmber  of  thoronghly  trained 
teachers  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  satisfactory  system 
of  common  schools  has  long  been  generally  acknowledged,  and  the  im- 
portance of  institntes  in  fitting  teachers  for  their  work,  especially  in 
the  absence  of  good  normal  schools,  has  gradually  come  to  be  recog- 
nized. I  have  found  it  impossible  in  my  annual  reports  to  treat  these 
iostitates  with  the  detail  that  their  importance  demands.  I  therefore 
engaged  Hon.  James  H.  Smart,  formerly  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  Indiana  and  now  president  of  Purdue  University 
in  that  State,  to  prepare  the  accompanying  compilation.  Mr.  Smart 
has  been  so  successful  in  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the  t<iachers'  insti- 
tutes iu  Indiana  and  aided  so  largely  in  conducting  institutes  in  other 
States  that  he  has  become  an  acknowledged  authority  in  their  inanagc- 
nieut.  In  making  this  compilation  he  has  used  such  facts,  opinions, 
and  suggestions  as  could  be  gathered  from  State  reports,  public  ad- 
dresses, school  journals,  and  personal  correspondence. 

Teachers-'  institutes  had  their  origin  in  private  associated  undertak- 
ings, and  in  but  a  part  of  the  States  are  they  now  established  and  x>ro- 
vided  for  by  law;  hence  information  concerning  their  history  has  not 
been  easy  to  obtain  and  hence  also  this  paper  is  only  a  contribution  to 
the  subject.    Mr.  Smart  has  given  a  large  amount  of  space  to  reports 
concerning  the  Peabody  institutes  because  ho  believes  that  they  have  in- 
troduced a  great  era  of  progress  iu  the  educational  history  of  the  South. 
In  view  of  an  impression  which  seems  to  have  gained  considerable 
ground  that  institutes,  as  commonly  conducted  iu  some  of  the  States,  *^ 
have  opi>osed  or  injured  the  normal  schools,  the  opinions  of  normal 
school  principals  quoted  by  Mr.  Smart  will  be  read  with  interest. 

It  should  be  observed  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
various  States  in  respect  to  the  ways  of  organizing  and  paying  for 
county  and  State  institutes.  In  but  few  States  are  institutes  required 
to  be  held;  in  some,  institutes  are  organized  into  a  State  or  district 
systems  and  in  others  into  county  systems  ;  iu  some  the  institutes  ar« 
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held  under  State  autboritj  and  in  others  under  local  authority.  In 
some  cases  the  expenses  are  paid  by  State  funds ;  in  others,  by  county 
funds;  inothers,  by  contributions  from  the  teachers;  and  in  still  others, 
by  the  fees  for  teachers'  licenses.  In  some  cases  the  institutes  are  held 
at  a  regular  time  when  the  schools  are  closed  and  in  others  they  are 
held  at  any  time  the  local  authorities  may  choose  throughout  the  year 
and  when  the  schools  are  in  session;  in  some  the  schools  are  closed  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  institute  and  in  others  they  are  not;  in  some 
the  city  schools  are  closed  during  the  sessions  of  the  county  institutes 
and  in  others  they  are  not ;  in  some  the  teachers  are  paid  for  attend- 
ing and  fined  for  not  attending  and  in  other  cases  neither  course  is 
pursued. 

The  aims,  purposes,  and  methods  of  conducting  these  institutes  in 
the  several  States  are  exceedingly  diverse.  It  is  evident  that  the  in- 
stitutes as  a  whole  have  been  a  means  of  great  good  and  have  probably 
been  worth  far  more  than  they  have  cost;  but  it  is  also  clear  that,  from 
lack  of  thorough  organization  and  professional  management,  they  have 
produced  only  a  part  of  the  good  results  possible.  The  facts  presented 
in  this  report  show  that  institutes  often  may  not  only  be  valueless  prac- 
tically, but  a  positive  source  of  mischief  to  the  teachers  and  to  the 
schools. 

In  studying  city  systems  it  will  be  discovered  that  there  is  such  a 
great  variety  of  aims,  purposes,  means,  and  methods  indicated  in  their 
management  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  satisfactory  classification  in 
regard  to  them.  In  a  very  large  number  of  out  cities  no  teachers'  meet- 
ings for  conference  or  instruction  are  held.  The  superintendent  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  cities  writes  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows: 

There  is  a  normal  school  sapportod  by  oar  city,  in  which  teachers  are  trained  fbr 
their  work,  as  well  as  may  be,  prior  to  their  appointment/  in  the  schools.  •  Ko  other 
instrnction  is  now  offered  upon  which  the  attendance  of  teachers  is  required.  *  •  • 
Whenever  circumstances  allow,  the  regular  professional  instruction  of  teachers  should 
precede  their  induction  into  office ;  what  follows  should  be  more  in  the  nature  of 
directions  as  to  the  special  duties  of  their  particular  positions.  This  is  in  some  meas- 
ure the  principle  upon  which  it  is  safe  to  go  in  our  city. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  report  will  serve  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  of  the  country  to  a  very  important  subject  and  that  it  will 
■afford  the  basis  for  a  thorough  discussion  of  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

CommisHoner. 
^he  Hon.  Seobetaby  of  the  Intebiob. 

Publication  approved. 

L.  Q.  0.  LAMAB, 

Secretary, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TEACHBES'  INSTITUTES  AKD  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  United  States  expend  public  fands  more  liberally  for  public  schools 
than  any  other  nation  of  corresponding  density  of  population.  The  vast 
territory  within  their  boundaries  is  sown  more  or  less  thickly  with  free 
scbool-honses,  wherein  for  some  part  of  every  year,  longer  or  briefer 
according  to  the  amount  of  available  funds,  teachers  paid  from  the  pnb- 
lic  parse  dispense  instruction  to  all  the  children  of  school  age  who  mtfy 
by  the  law  of  the  State  be  enrolled.      , 

That  the  results  are  not  greater  is  to  some  a  matter  of  wonder,  to 
others  a  subject  of  malicious  though  hidden  rejoicing,  and  to  yet  others 
a  topic  for  serious  consideration  and  constant  labor.  The  chief  cause 
of  this  imperfect  attainment  is,  confessedly,  the  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  tutorial  ability  possessed  by  the  teachers  as  a  whole. 
Among  them  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  excellently  equipped  in- 
strnctors;  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  a  yet  greater  number  are  praise- 
worthy, but  the  lack  of  trained  ability  to  teach  well  is  and  always  has 
been  the  weak  point  in  the  schools  of  the  country.  The  causes  of  this 
condition  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  Usually  the  local  authorities  in 
charge  of  a  public  school  have  only  a  small  sum  of  money  at  their  dis- 
posal for  the  payment  of  a  teacher.  This  money  is  derived,  in  most 
cases,  partly  from  the  proceeds  of  a  local  levy  or  tax  and  partly  from 
the  apportionment  of  the  school  moneys  of  the  State.  Whenever  the 
law  of  the  State  requires  that  the  school  be  taught  any  specified  num- 
ber of  days  before  the  apportioned  amount  can  be  drawn  from  the  gen- 
eral ftmd,  the  local  board  must  employ  some  person  as  a  teacher  who 
can  be  hired  to  do  the  minimum  quantity  of  <'  teaching"  at  a  compen- 
sation not  exceeding  the  locally  collected  amount  in  the  school  treasury. 
The  reward  of  labor  being  small,  the  quality  of  work  done  is  almost 
always  poor  or  at  the  most  mediocre ;  the  salary  offered  tempts  only  young 
women  who  want  an  addition  to  their  scanty  pocket  money  or  young 
men  who  teach  in  order  to  procure  means  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
own  studies  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  teacher's  place  is  often 
ffled  by  the  most  needy  male  or  female  relative  of  a  school  trustee.  The 
^her  so  selected  can,  with  little  trouble,  procure  a  license  to  teach 
for  a  year,  and  sometimes  for  a  longer  time,  by  answering  a  few  questions 
ftbout  geographical  facts  and  making  one  or  two  simple  arithmetical 
calculations  selected  by  an  "  examiner"  or  "  county  superintendent,''  or 
ether  similar  official,  to  whom  a  small  fee,  for  the  labor  of  examining 
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the  candidate  and  issuing  the  license,  is  due  by  law.  Indeed,  when 
the  authorized  examiner  is  unfaithful  or  indifferent,  he  may  license  the 
candidate  and  pocket  the  fee  without  holding  any  examination  at  alL 
The  local  and  favored  candidate  need  not  fear  much  competition  for 
the  position  from  a  stranger,  because  travelling  expenses  would  swallow 
up  no  small  part  of  the  meagre  pay  earned,  even  if  the  stranger  should 
succeed  in  obtaining  the  position ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  money  earned 
is  often  enough  to  add  much  simple  comfort  to  the  life  of  the  home 
dwelling  teacher. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  employment  of  a  thoroughly  comx>e- 
tent  instructor  in  rural  schools  is  sometimes  difficult.  The  well  trained 
graduate  of  a  normal  school  can  obtain  better  pay.  in  the  employment 
of  towns  and  cities,  where  books,  newspapers,  and  society  of  some  sort 
are  easily  procured ;  and  the  growth  of  our  urban  population  has  created 
a 'demand  that  so  for  much  exceeds  the  supply  of  good  and  normally 
trained  teachers.  Therefore,  th/e  rural  schools  usually  must  be  content 
to  employ  some  person  of  good  character  but  limited  teaching  power. 

The  rural  teacher,  being  usually  ill  paid,  is  usually  a  woman ;  and  as 
yet,  in  the  United  States,  most  young  women  can,  if  they  wish,  be  mar- 
ried. Thus  it  happens  that  the  ranks  of  the  profession  are  deserted  yearly 
by  thousands  of  young  women  who  marry  and  by  many  young  men  who 
enter  the  ministry,  the  bar,  or  begin  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  places 
of  these  teachers,  who  have  learned  at  least  some  part  of  their  business  by 
working  at  it  and  by  attending  the  teachers'  institutes,  which  form  the 
subject  of  this  pamphlet,  are  supplied,  as  already  indicated,  by  recruits 
themselves  not  long  released  from  school. 

This  widespread  and  lasting  condition  of  things  explains  the  neces- 
sity for  supporting  and  maintaining  teachers'  institutes  in  addition  to 
normal  schools.  How  early  in  our  national  history  the  want  of  trained 
instructors  was  felt  is  shown  in  the  department  of  superior  instruction 
by  the  proposition,  seriously  made  during  General  Washington's  life- 
time, to  transplant  tbe  entire  faculty  of  arts  from  the  Swiss  college  at 
Geneva  to  the  proposed  university  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  With 
reference  to  the  public  schools  in  New  England,  it  is  known  that  Denni- 
son  Olmstead,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  had  projected  a  plan  for  a 
schoolmasters'  academy,  and  that  in  his  thesis  for  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts,  in  1816,  he  showed  that  the  low  condition  of  common  schools  at 
that  time  was  caused  chiefly  by  the  ignorance  and  incompetence  of  their 
teachers.^ 

Professor  James  L.  Kingsley,  of  Yale  College,  in  1823,  proposed  that 
intermediate  schools  be  maintained  in  every  county  for  the  thorough  in- 
struction of  those  who  wished  to  teach  in  common  schools.* 

The  eminent  and  Reverend  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  elaborated  the  im- 
portance of  teachers'  seminaries  in  a  series  of  essays  published  in  1825 

^  Baruarcrs  Aniericau  Jouruul  of  Education,  V,  239. 
«  North  American  Review,  XVI,  392. 
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at  Hartford,  Coud  J  When  the  States  began  to  take  a  more  active  and 
general  interest  in  the  education  of  their  inhabitants  and  the  public 
school  had  begun  to  be  the  acknowledged  child  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
increasing  need  for  trained  teachers  was  answered,  as  early  as  1839,  by 
the  systematic  training  of  a  limited  number  in  TGCartford,  Conn.,  by  Dr. 
Henry  Barnard  and  his  faithful  friends.* 

This  training  included  a  review  and  extension  of  the  topics  then  usu- 
ally taught  in  common  schools,  and  also  a  thorough  instruction  in  ped- 
agogics.' Thus  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes  began  their 
work  in  this  country  almost  at  the  same  time,  and  either  together  or  sep- 
arately began  to  extend  over  other  States. 

A  teachersMnstitute  (then  first  so  named)  was  held  in  1843  by  J.  S. 
Denman,  school  superintendent  of  Tompkins  County,  New  York.  This 
lasted  two  weeks  and  was  a  revelation  of  the  new  agent  in  school  im- 
provement.* Nor  can  we  fail  to  recall  the  lucid  and  most  interesting  ac- 
coantsof  the  early  teachers'  institutes  in  Massachusetts  as  described  by 
Horace  Mann,^>and  his  equally  famous  successor,  Bamas  Sears,^  who, 
after  a  career  more  varied  and  a  life  much  longer,  sleeps,  covered  with 
years  and  honor,  after  having  administered  the  resources  of  the  Peabody 
edocation  fund  with  even  more  than  his  wonted  sagacity,  industry, 
and  equity. 

Attentive  readers  of  State  school  reports  and  educational  periodicals 
will  also  recall  many  other  useful  and  valuable  observations  of  others, 
Mich  as  Ira  Mayhew,  of  Michigan,  in  1847;  H.  H.  Barney,  of  Ohio, 
in  1855  ;  G.  S.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  in  1857;  David  N.  Camp,  of 
Connecticut,  in  1857  and  again  in  18C4;  Newton  Bateman,  of  Illinois,  and 
H.  H.  Van  Dyke,  of  New  York,  in  1860,  besides  many  others  in  more 
recent  years.  The  limits  of  this  circular  do  not  permit  any  further  men- 
tion of  these  solid  and  convincing  arguments,  and  the  editor  must  refer 
to  the  reports  and  journals  cited  for  a  more  particular  knowledge  of 
their  import. 

Tlie  growth  of  the  population  within  the  Union  has  much  surpassed 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  normal  institutes  and  teachers' 
institutes,  even  from  the  time  when  they  became  recognized  parts  of 
the  l)€8t  public  school  systems.  The  absolute  impossibility  of  confining 
instruction  in  practical  pedagogics  to  normal  schools  has  obliged  us  to 
iise  institutes  as  a  necessity.  Doubtless  other  and  additional  reasons 
fop  80  doing  have  existed  in  past  times  and  may  exist  now  in  different 
places.  For  example,  when  normal  schools  are  few  and  small  or  where 
they  have  not  yet  been  founded,  the  institute   mast  acquire  at  once 

^Barnanrt}  Journal,  V,  129. 

^See  William  Russell's  Suggestions  ou  Teachers'  Institutes,  page  9. 

'Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  II,  369. 

^New  York  school  reports,  1843,  page  613,  and  1849,  page  136. 

*  Massachusetts  school  reports,  1843-'44  and  1844-'45. 

•Massachusetts  reports,  ld48-'49  to  ld53-'54. 
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mach  greater  importance  as  an  educational  training  appliance,  and 
under  such  cireumstances  we  may  expect  to  find  it  assuming  the  pro- 
portions and  duties  of  a  peripatetic  teachers'  seminary,  often  extending 
its  sessions  into  weeks,  enlarging  its  program  of  instruction,  and  increas- 
ing the  number  of  its  methods  and  appliances  for  attracting  or  retain; 
ing  the  public  favor.  In  a  new  community  the  institute  obviously  may 
be  of  very  different  relative  value  when  compared  with  its  worth  or 
uses  in  an  older  and  more  variously  cultured  place  or  epoch.  At  one 
time  it  may  be  useful  in  solidifying  and  concentrating  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  public  schools ;  at  another,  it  may  prove  vastly  useful  in 
disseminating  useful  knowledge  about  the  nurture,  instruction,  and  cult- 
ure of  youth  throughout  the  whole  community;  at  another,  it  may  be 
useful  chiefly  for  the  effective  instruction  of  the  teachers  'attending  it 
in  the  most  usAid  and  practical  methods  of  conducting  and  teaching 
their  schools;  and  at  another  time  it  may  serve  most  effectually  to 
imbue  a  corps  of  teachers,  hitherto  working  towards  various  and  con- 
flicting results,  with  vital  unity  of  purpose  and  common  sympathy  of 
thought.  All  these  and  many  other  uses  of  the  institute  have  been 
tested  since  it  was  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Barnard.  Without  doubt  it 
is  destined  to  an  equally  useful  and  varied  career  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  new  and  old,  during  the  future. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE  RELATION   OF  TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES  TO  NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 

The  qaestion  What  is  or  should  be  the  proper  relation  of  the  teach- 
ers' institute  to  the  normal  school  ?  is  answered  from  dif^rent  points  of 
view  by  letters  from  principals  of  normal  schools,  which  are  reproduced 
in  sabstance  later  in  this  chapter. 

The  testimony  of  these  normal  school  principals  is  valuable.    It 
shows  that  the  writers  as  a  body  believe  that  properly  managed  teach- 
ers' institutes  are  useful  auxiliaries  to  normal  schools  wherever  those 
schools  exist,  and  that  they  are  important  (though  not  perfect)  substi- 
tutes for  normal  schools  where  those  establishments  have  not  yet  been 
organized.    Where  good  normal  schools  have  been  working  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  teachers'  institutes  need  not  be  continued  very  long  at  one 
time;  they  should  revive  the  spirit,  confidence,  and  professional  feeling 
of  the  teachers,  stimulate  them  to  self  improvement,  and,  through  a  judi- 
ciously graded  course  of  study  and  teaching,  review  what  they  knew  be- 
fore and  increase  their  practical  acquirements.    It  is  clear  that  the  ob- 
jects, methods,  duration,  and  results  of  such  institutes  must  differ  much 
^m  those  of  institutes  held  under  other  circumstances.    Where  thero 
^e  no  normal  schools  of  approved  excellence,  where  the  public  as  well  as 
^be  teachers  need  to  be  enlightened,  where  the  attendance  is  voluntary, 
^e  work  assumes  an  entirely  different  appearance ;  the  institute  prop- 
f^lj  extends  its  time,  embracing  weeks  instead  of  days,  and  covers  in 
'ta  course  of  instruction  many  topics  not  necessary  under  the  more 
favored  conditions  already  indicated.    Many  of  the  mistakes  now  made 
^^  the  management  of  institutes  at  the  present  time  seem  to  occur  be- 
^^nse  this  difference  of  condition  is  not  allowed  to  govern  the  amount, 
^ind,  and  method  of  instruction  given. 

There  are,  however,  other  causes  of  failure  or  only  partial  success  to 
^^lich  these  letters  call  attention.  Institutes  are  sometimes  managed  as 
^oney  seeking  ventures,  sometimes  as  occasions  for  personal  display  j 
^tid  both  speculators  and  hobby  riders  do  much  harm,  not  only  by  wast- 
^^g  the  time  they  occupy,  but  by  causing  their  victims  to  distrust  and 
Underrate  institutes  in  genera  as  an  instrument  of  personal  and  pro- 
^"^ssional  culture. 

The  reader,  bearing  in  mind  the  circumstances  in  each  case,  will  de- 
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rive  benefit  from  a  judicious  study  of  the  replies,  were  received  chiedy 
in  1883,  which,  with  the  questions,  are  here  appended : 

SPECIAL  INQUIRY   CONCERNING  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

(Excluding  permanent  normal  ichoolt  and  voluntary  ieachtrt'  oMoetatioiM.) 
Name  of  State,  ;  year  ending 

I. 

CONCERNING  INSTITUTES  ESTABLISHED  BY  STATUTE. 

1.  If  yon  have  a  State  or  district  institute  system,  (a)  How  many  State  institates 
were  held  f  Length  of  time  of  each  held.  (6)  How  many  district  institutes  were  held  f 
Length  of  time  of  each  held,  (c)  Conductors,  how  appointed  f  (d)  Expenses,  how 
much  for  each  dfttrictorfor  each  State?  (e)  Expenses,  how  provided f  (/)  How 
much,  if  any,  tuition  was  charged  f  {g)  State  facts  in  regard  to  aggregate  number 
of  instructors:  Teachers  in  attendance,  public  lectures,  d&c. 

2.  If  you  have  a  county  institute  system,  (a)  How  often  held?  In  how  many 
counties  were  they  held  f  Aggregate  number  of  institutes.  For  how  long  time  was 
each  held?  (6)  By  whom  conducted?  (o)  Expense,  how  provided?  (d)  Is  attend- 
ance compulsory  ?  Penalty  for  non-attendance .  («)  Do  teachers  make  voluntary  con- 
tributions for  expenses  ?  If  so,  about  how  much  a  week  ?  (/)  State  facta  in  regard 
to  aggregate  cost  for  entire  State,  total  enrolment  for  the  State,  total  average  attend- 
ance, number  of  instructorn,  number  of  public  lectures,  &c. 

3.  If  you  have  a  township  institute  system,  (a)  How  often  held  in  each  township? 
Length  of  time  each  is  held.  Is  attendance  compulsory  ?  What  is  the  penalty  for 
non-attendance?  (6)  By  whom  conducted?  (o)  Expenses,  how  provided  ?  (d)  State 
fact-s  in  regard  to  aggregated  number  in  State,  aggregate  enrolment,  average  attend- 
ance, aggregate  cost,  &c. 

VOLUNTARY  OR  PRIVATE  INSTITUTES. 

State  facts  in  regard  to  number,  length  of  time  each  was  held,  aggregate  enrol- 
ment, average  attendance,  cost  of  same.    Expenses,  how  met? 

III. 

If  yon  have  any  additional  statistics  in  relation  to  institutes  in  printed  form,  please 
send  them.  If  you  have  printed  programs  or  courses  of  study  that  have  been  used 
or  are  to  be  used  for  institute  work  in  State,  county,  or  township  institutes,  please 
send  them. 

IV. 

In  order  that  a  satisfactory  examination  of  the  school  laws  of  the  several  States  as 
they  relate  to  this  questiou  may  be  made,  I  venture  to  request  that  you  will  transmit 
a  copy  of  the  last  edition  of  your  school  laws,  together  with  any  amendments  of  a 
later  date  regarding  teachers'  institutes  that  may  have  been  adopted. 

V. 

Please  give  a  brief  history  of  the  development  of  your  institute  system,  showing 
its  orgin  and  its  progress  as  marked  by  the  successive  changes  in  the  law.  State  also 
what  defects,  if  any,  you  observe  iu  the  working  of  your  present  system,  and  state 
the  changes  which  you  think  necessary  to  make  the  institute  system  more  efficient. 
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letter  of^d.  b.  hager,  ll.  d.,  principal  or  state   normal 

school,  salem,  mass. 

I  am  80  closely  occupied  with  the  work  attending  the  clo»e  of  my  school  term  that 
I  am  obliged  to  answer  your  questions  very  briefly. 

(1)  I  place  a  high  value  on  ''  teachers'  institutes"  as  conducted  in  this  Common- 
wealth. For  some  years  it  has  been  the  practice  to  hold  a  considerable  number  of  in- 
btitutes,  each  for  a  short  time,  usually  two  days.  The  exercises  are  of  the  most 
practical  character  and  are  conducted  by  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, the  agents  of  the  board,  and  teachers  from  the  normal  schools,  with  occasional 
aid,  in  the  way  of  lectures,  from  other  persons.  These  institutes  servo  not  only  to 
instruct  and  stimulate  teachers,  but  also  to  arouse  and  maintain  among  the  people  a 
profound  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  schools. 

(2)  I  am  not  aware  of  any  evils  resulting  from  the  kind  of  institutes  hero  supported. 
They  interfere  in  the  smallest  possible  degree  with  the  regular  wyk  of  the  public 
schools,  and  they  do  not  give  any  teacher  occasion  to  suppose,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  elsewhere,  that  they  are  substitutes  for  normal  schools.  On  the  contrary,  they 
kud  to  excite  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  teachers  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  nor- 
mal training. 

(3)  Not  knowing  any  important  evils  resulting  from  such  institutes  as  are  held  in 
Maasachnsetts,  I  have  no  reason  to  suggest  corrections. 

(4)  The  law  of  this  State  gives  to  the  board  of  education  entire  control  of  the  in- 
stitutes, so  that  it  can  manage  them  according  to  its  own  Judgment ;  hence  there  is  no 
ne«d  for  a  change  in  the  law. 

LETTER     OF     D.     J.    WALTER,    JR.,    PRINCIPAL     OF     STATE     NORMAL 

SCHOOL,  BLOOMSBURG,   PA. 

In  reply  to  your  circular  of  inquiry  of  June  9 : 

(I)  Teachers'  institutes  as  now  conducted  in  this  State  are  of  inestimable  value  in 
their  effect  upon  the  teachers  and  directors  immediately  interested  and  upon  the 
caoBe  of  education  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Commonwealth. 

(2,3)  I  know  of  no  evils  that  should  be  charged  to  them  as  ''results."  In  such  as- 
iif^mblies  there  are  often  teachers  without  tact,  and  even  deficient  in  common  sense, 
who  will  greatly  err  in  the  use  of  the  instruction  given  ;  but  such  errors  are  charge- 
able to  them  rather  than  to  the  institutes.  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  the  first  ''evil  re- 
bqH^  to  the  cause  of  education  from  the  existing  system  of  teachers'  institutes.  The 
niistakes  made  in  conducting  them  are  innumerable.  They  must  be  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  county  in  each  case.  A  Lancaster  County  institute  in  Potter  County 
would  be  death  to  the  superintendent  and  an  injury  to  the  cause.  They  are  somo- 
^unes  arranged  on  a  scale  too  costly  and  oft^n  the  opposite  extreme  is  reached.  The 
^stakes  can  bo  corrected  by  discarding  superintendents  not  qualified  and  by  retain- 
ing good  superintendents  through  many  years,  that  the  cause  may  have  the  benefit  of 
♦beirexp  rience. 

In  answer  to  the  fourth  question,  I  have  changed  my  ground.  When  new  to  the  work 
I  favored  many  changes,  but  observation  and  experience*have  greatly  modified  my 
^ewB.  For  example,  it  seemed  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  the  State  would  gain  by 
h.r\jig  professional  instructors,  on  salary,  to  do  the  work,  as  in  New  York.  A  com- 
parison of  results  shows,  however,  that  the  Pennsylvania  plan  is  far  better.  A  longer 
term  was  also  a  change  that  seemed  to  have  much  in  its  favor,  but  even  on  this  point 
I  am  not  as  zealoos  as  I  was  earlier.  There  is  a  deference  to  localities,  to  the  good 
^w  of  each  superintendent,  an  adaptation,  a  regard  for  personal  elements,  so  valu- 
able in  all  edacational  movements,  that  atone  for  any  apparent  want  of  system. 
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LBTTER    OF    PROF.  I.  N.   CARLETON,    PRINCIPAL    OF    STiLTE    NOBMAI. 

SCHOOL,  NEW  BRITAIN,   CONN. 

Yoar  letter  of  iuquiry  respecting  iustitate  work  in  the  South  has  come  to  hand. 

In  response  to  it  I  would  state  that  I  have  done  a  little  of  snch  work  in  Texas 
Last  BDnimer,  from  Jnly  6  to  August  16, 1  was  in  charge  of  a  summer  normal  school 
lor  colored  teachers  at  Austin,  Tex.  The  total  number  enrolled  was  sixty.  The 
organization  was  like  that  of  a  school.  We  had  one  session  a  day  for  five  days  in 
the  week.  This  session  was  divided  into  periods  of  about  forty  minutes  each.  Dur- 
ing each  period  some  subject  was  taken  up  with  the  whole  school,  handled  like  a 
class  in  a  regular  normal  school.  The  course  of  study  was  necessarily  somewhat  re- 
stricted. Attention  was  given  to  language  teaching,  arithmetic,  geography,  gym- 
nastics, mental  combinations,  and  criticism.  A  careful  course  of  lessons  was  given 
in  psychology  and  ethics,  and  great  and  intelligent  enthusiasm  was  aroused  in  these 
studies.  School  management  was  discussed  to  some  extent,  Dr.  J.  Baldwin's  book  oti 
this  subject  being  used.  The  teachers  of  the  school  were  Isaac  N.  Carleton,  Mrs. 
Laura  T.  Carleton,  Rev.  William  £.  Brooks.  Dr.  J.  Baldwin  and  two  or  three  others 
gave  one  or  two  lectures  each.  The  interest  in  our  Austin  institute  was  most  grati- 
fying, and  it  continued  up  to  the  very  close  of  the  term.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  summer  school  did  much  good. 

LETTER    OF  S.  N.    FELLOWS,  D.    D.,  PROFESSOR    OF   DIDACTICS,  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  IOWA. 

The  first  organization  under  the  statutes  of  Iowa  for  the  improvement  of  teacher^ 
in  public  schools  was  called  a  ''  teachers'  institute."  It  was  held  but  a  single  week, 
with  one  conductor  or  instructor,  and  there  was  no  classification  of  teachers.  All  the 
teachers  attending  from  a  county  were  taught  together  in  the  form  of  general  exer- 
cises,  and  the  '*  pouring  in"  (or  on)  process  was  largely  employed. 

Abont  ten  years  ago  the  school  law  was  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  **  normal  in- 
stitutes." The  normal  institute  difiers  from  the  former  teachers'  institute  in  the  fol- 
lowing respects,  viz : 

First,  the  time  is  extended  to  three  or  four  weeks. 

Secondly,  the  teachers  are  divided  into  three  or  four  grades,  according  to  scholat- 
ship  and  experience. 

Thirdly,  practical  and  experienced  educators  from  colleges,  academies,  high  schools, 
and  graded  schools  have  been  called  into  the  field  as  instructors. 

Fourthly,  a  graded  course  of  instruction  covering  four  years  has  been  prepared  for 
normal  institutes,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Fifthly,  didactics  is  recognized  as  a  full  study  in  each  year  of  t)ie  course. 

The  theory  of  the  normal  institute  is  that  the  study,  the  learning,  should  be  chiefly 
done  by  the  teacher  at  home.  Self  reliance,  home  study,  self  teaching,  are  encouraged 
and  promoted  to  the  greatest  possible  degree.  Teachers  should  be  **  learners  wha 
educate  themselves"  uuder  tbo  stimulus  and  dii*ection  of  tbe  normal  institute.  Tbt» 
work  of  the  normal  institute  is  therefore  threefold  : 

First,  to  examine  teachers  upon  the  work  done  at  home  during  the  previous  yeai. 

Secondly,  to  give  such  instruction  as  examinations  show  to  be  most  needed. 

Thirdly,  to  lay  out  the  work  for  the  year  to  come,  with  references  and  suggestion » 
so  specific  that  all  can  understand. 

Such  is  our  ideal  normal  institute.  In  some  counties  commendable  efforts  have 
been  made  to  carry  out  the  above  plan,  and  classes  have  passed  required  examina- 
tions on  the  course  of  study  and  on  graduation  have  received  a  suitable  diploma.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  more  counties  have  not  done  so. 

Among  the  advantages  of  the  institute  may  be  mentioned  the  following,  viz : 

(1)  The  social  advantagi*K.     Country  school  teachers  are  isolated  and  deprived  of 
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the  inspiration  that  comes  from  association.    They  ofttimes  are  lonesome,  heartsick, 
And  discouraged.    The  annual  reunion  of  the  institute  is  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 

(2)  Direct  aid  is  given  to  the  teachers  in  their  work.  A  problem  is  solved,  a  difficulty 
removed,  a  principle  explaine-d  that  has  given  trouble  for  years. 

(3)  The  professional  standard  is  raised.  The  best  and  most  skilled  teachers  are 
brought  to  the  front,  pretenders  ond  quacks  are  revealed,  and  the  profession  is  sifted. 
Higher  ideals  of  the  teacher's  work  are  established. 

(4)  The  professional  spirit  is  quickened.  Each  teacher  realizes  that  he  belongs  to 
the  grand  army  of  teachers. 

(5)  Through  lectures  and  addresses  an  increasing  interest  is  awakened  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  regard  to  the  teacher's  work.  Teachers  and  parents  obtain  broader  views 
ind  appreciate  more  highly  the  value  of  the  public  school. 

(6)  It  brings  parents  and  teachers  nearer  together,  causes  a  better  understanding, 
sod  increases  the  appreciation  of  the  teacher's  difficulties  and  work,  and  secures,  con- 
seqnently,  greater  sympathy  and  support. 

Fifteen  years  of  observation  in  the  institutes  of  Iowa  have  shown  me  a  marked  im- 
provement in  all  these  respects. 

The  ''evils  that  result  from  them  and  mistakes  made  in  conducjfcing  them''  are  a» 
follows: 

(1)  Drifting  into  irrelevant  discussion.  A  quibble,  a  puzzle,  a  technicality  of  no 
practical  value,  ofttimes  engages  an  institute  for  half  an  hour.  The  time  of  an  insti- 
tute in  too  precious  for  such  trifling. 

(2)  Of  wasting  time  in  unimportant  matters.  This  refers  to  opening  and  closing 
exercises  and  all  business  management  of  the  institute. 

(3)  Of  cramming.  There  is  no  ''shoi-t  cut"  to  good  scholarship.  Cramming  ia 
not  teaching.  To  veneer  an  ignoramus  does  not  make  of  him  a  scholar  nor  fit  him 
for  a  first  class  certificate.  When  examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  an  institute, 
baaed  upon  the  instruction  of  the  institute  alone,  and  certificates  graded  according 
to  said  examinations,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  such  certificates  that  they  are 
frauds,  frauds  upon  the  teachers  themselves  and  upon  the  public. 

(4)  Too  frequent  change  of  conductors  and  instructors  of  the  institute.  Sometimes 
instructors  are  changed  every  year.  Why  not,  with  equal  propriety,  change  teachers 
every  month  in  our  graded  schools  f 

'*  What  are  the  faults  of  the  present  system  of  institutes  and  what  changes  needed 
ID  the  existing  law  governing  themf" 

It  ia  believed  that  the  chief  faults  are  not  in  the  system  of  institutes,  but  in  the 
administration  of  that  system.  Nor  are  there  any  great  changes  needed  in  the  law 
relating  to  institutes.  We  would  merely  suggest  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to 
reqnire  higher  scholastic  and  professional  qualifications  for  the  office  of  county  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  and  that  his  tenure  of  office  be  longer  continued;  and  that 
^le  be  given  to  the  State  and  county  superintendents,  or  to  a  State  institute  board 
created  for  that  purpose,  greater  authority  and  power  to  direct  and  control  the  work 
of  the  institute  so  as  to  secure  the  best  possible  results. 

LETTER    OP   EDWIN   C.  HEWETT,   LL.  D.,   PRESIDENT    OP   THE    STATE 

NORMAL  UNIVERSITY.  NORMAL,   ILL. 

Your  circular  is  at  hand,  and  I  hasten  to  reply.  Perhaps  your  remark  about  ex- 
cluding **  normal  schools  and  voluntary  teachers'  associations  "  would  cut  off  any  reply 
^^  this  State,  as  nearly  or  quite  all  our  institutes  are  voluntary.  We  have  no 
"■yatem'*  in  this  State.  A  few  counties  grant  some  funds  for  the  institutes,  but 
'A  general  all  the  expenses  are  paid  by  the  teaohers. 

(1)  Oar  institutes  are  productive  of  much  good,  in  my  opinion,  although  their 
^^oe  varies  greatly ;  some  are  worth  but  little. 

(2)  They  are  usually  managed  by  irresponsible  parties ;  some  of  theiik^Tm4«t  Wi^ 
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name  of  ''normals ''  and  *'  drills/'  arc  tbe  speculations  wboUy  of  private  persons.  In 
general,  the  work  is  more  frequently  ''a  crani''  for  examination  than  anythioK  else. 

(3)  Our  law  merely  permits  counties  to  appropriate  money  for  institutes  and  rec- 
ommends superintendents  to  aid  in  holding  them.  As  I  look  at  it,  the  State  should  take 
them  under  control,  should  establish  them  by  law,  provide  for  their  support,  and  pass 
upon  the  fitness  of  their  conductors ;  tbe  work  should  be  directed  less  to  mere  acquisi- 
tion of  facts  and  more  to  a  study  of  the  philosophy  and  practice  of  school  work. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  my  inipresbion  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Illinois.  Wo  have  so 
called  institutes  in  great  number;  but  all  is  *' chaos." 

LETTER    OF    ROBERT    ALLYN,    PRINCIPAL    OF    SOUTHERN     ILLINOIS 

NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,   CARBONDALE,   ILL. 

I  have  the  honor  to  reply,  in  brief,  to  your  circular  of  the  9th  instant,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  institutes  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  our  State,  according  to  my  qb. 
servation,  are  of  about  three  kinds :  (a)  One  class  continuing  about  a  week  and  chiefly 
occupied  with  general  lectures  on  educational  topics  concerning  the  people  and 
schools  at  large ;  (6)  a  class  held  by  county  superintendents  for  from  three  to  six  or 
eight  weeks  and  having  the  character  of  very  superficial  review  schools  for  the  com- 
mon branches  and  the  study  of  the  natural  science  topics;  and  (o)  a  class  of  about  two 
weeks  held  by  the  teachers  of  a  county,  where  each  one  occupies  an  hour  or  two  in 
showing  what  he  calls  his  ''method"  before  a  volunteer  class  of  the  members  of  the 
institute. 

As  to  their  value,  this  last  seems  to  me  almost  a  farce,  and  the  second  only  a  pro* 
visional  and  often  so  superficial  a  thing  as  to  be  in  the  way  of  good  normal  school 
instruction  and  discipline.  The  first,  as  I  regard  it,  is  very  valuable  to  inspire  a 
common  interest  and  a  spirit  of  honor  in  teachers,  and  to  stimulate  the  public  to 
honor  the  profession  and  to  improve  the  schools.  I  think  institutes  do  more  for  the 
people  than  they  can  for  the  teachers.    These  need  school  study  and  training. 

(2)  I  have  very  nearly  answered  the  second  topic  in  my  first  reply.  To  repeat,  the 
great  mistake  is  to  suppose  they,  in  their  brief  time  and  with  their  few  instructors  and 
fragmentary  methods,  can  prepare  the  teachers  for  their  work.  And  the  evils  are 
manifold  when  they  are  carried  on  as  exhibitions  for  hobbies. 

(3)  The  remedies  are  two :  Let  the  design  or  purpose  or  work  of  them  be  distinctly 
stated,  to  inspire  both  people  and  teachers,  and,  second,  let  every  State  obtain  a  faculty 
of  lecturers,  who  shall  spend  about  a  week  in  each  county,  year  by  year,  in  dififerent 
towns,  for  these  objects  —  say  not  less  than  two  men  at  a  time  and  generally  three 
during  the  week.  Six  men,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $15,000  to  $20,000,  would  cover  a 
State  like  Illinois  or  Indiana  or  Ohio. 

(4)  "The  faults  of  the  present  system"  are  in  a  word  :  there  is  no  system.  It  is 
natura  pura,  working  blindly,  now  in  one  way  in  one  year  and  another  in  another 
year,  one  thing  in  Northern  Illinois  and  another  in  Southern  Illinois.  We  need  a 
law  not  only  providing  that  county  superiutendents  may  hold  them,  but  preecriblng 
that  they  shall  hold  them,  and  that  according  to  rules  made  and  enforced  by  the  State 
superintendent. 

These  are  my  thoughts,  very  briefly  stated. 

LETTER    OF    PROF.    W.   D.   PARKER,  PRINCIPAL    OF    STATE    NORMAL 

SCHOOL,  RIVER  FALLS,  WIS. 

Responding  to  your  inquiries  of  the  9th  instant : 

(1)  There  is  no  question  of  the  efiiciency  of  teachers'  institutes  in  Wisconsin  as  a 
ready  means  of  effecting  the  unity  of  educational  purposes,  progressive  study  of 
methods  of  teaching,  and  actual  teaching  of  branches  of  study.  The  institute  sea- 
sons are  March  and  April,  August,  September,  October.  During  these  seasons  there 
is  an  awakening  among  teachers  and  friends  of  education  that  gives  importance  to/ 
the  work  of  teaching  throughout  the  State. 
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(2)  The  chief  evil  of  the  institute  inheres  in  the  limited  contact  as  a  fact ;  whereas 
many  teachers  expect  the  institute  to  provide  some  other  method  for  learning  than 
sell  activity,  and  these  take  on  simply  the  manner  of  the  institute  conductors  in  their 
oV'ii  school,  some  discover  their  mistake,  and  thus  relieve  the  institute  from  being  for 
them  an  unmixed  evil. 

The  chief  mistake  of  conductors  is  found  in  too  much  esoteric  work,  rather  than  a 
comi)ouud  of  matter  and  manner  that  is  calculated  to  elicit  enthusiasm  and  promote 
frtudy. 

(3)  Th^se  errors  of  teachers  and  conductors  can  bo  remedied  in  part  by  strict  8ux>er- 
vision  of  the  institute  by  authorities  already  organically  related  to  them. 

(4)  Existing  faults  are  already  outlined.  No  legislation  is  necessary  to  make  in- 
stitutes more  efficient. 

LETTER    OF    GEORGE   L.    OSBORNE,   PRESIDENT    OF   STATE     NORMAL 

SCHOOL,  WARRENSBURG,  MO. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiries  of  June  9, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  state- 
ments: 

(I)  Except  in  one  county,  Jasper,  there  is  no  legal  provision  for  teachers'  institutes 
in  this  State.  In  that  county  the  meetings  are  usually  held  once  a  year  and  continue 
from  two  to  three  days.  The  plan  adopted  in  these  meetings  is  mainly  that  of  lecture 
and  discussion.  There  is  considerable  enthusiasm  awakened,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  teachers  return  to  their  work  with  renewed  energy. 

(II)  The  results,  however,  are  not  as  enduring  as  could  be  hod  under  a  different  plan 
of  management.  The  work  is  too  desultory  and  the  teachers  most  in  need  of  instruc- 
tion are  too  often  absent. 

(III)  What  is  most  needed  with  us  is  a  law  establishing  institutes  throughout  the 
State. 

(1)  Attendance  upon  the  part  of  teachers  should  bo  compulsory. 
(*2)  There  should  be  provided  a  public  fund  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  course 
of  instruction  and  lectures. 

(3)  The  sessions  of  the  institute  should  be  at  least  four  weeks  in  duration  annually. 

(4)  There  should  be  a  course  of  study  embracing  (1)  academic  drill  in  the  common 
school  branches,  including  the  school  laws  of  the  State;  (2)  drill  in  the  leading  phases 
of  school  economy,  as  school  organization,  class  management,  discipline,  recitation, 
■chool  tactics,  school  ethics,  &c. ;  (3)  a  course  of  brief  practical  lectures  on  the 
hygiene  of  the  school  room,  including  light,  heat,  ventilation,  &c. ;  (4)  a  pointed 
drill  on  methods  of  teaching  the  common  branches,  including  primary  methods  es- 
Pwially. 

This  looks  like  a  large  spread  of  work  for  four  weeks,  but  it  indicates  the  line  of 
tratQiog  most  needed  in  this  section  of  the  West 

Voluntary  institutes,  following  to  some  extent  the  plan  above  indicated,  have  already 
^n  SQccessfuUy  established  in  a  number  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  One  in  Cooper 
County  has  gone  so  far  as  to  introduce  some  of  the  features  of  the  training  school. 

The  teachers'  institute  of  ten  years  ago  has  served  its  purpose  and  must  give  place 
to  something  more  practical  and  incisive.  The  few  glib  talkers  among  the  teachers 
of  a  county,  who  under  that  dispensation  measured  lances  for  the  amusement  of  the 
''crowd,"  must  surrender  to  those  who  will  lead  rather  than  amuse,  who  will  train 
wther  than  talk. 

I-ETTER  OF  T.  MARGELLUS  MARSHALL,  PRINCIPAL  OF  STATE  NORMAL 

SCHOOL,  GLENVILLE.  W.  VA. 

(1)  **The  value  of  teachers'  institutes  as  now  conducted  in  your  State  "  is  consid- 
^ble,  though  very  unequal  in  the  different  parts  of  the  State.    It  is  difiQcult  to  osti- 
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mate  their  valae,  as  no  basis  of  value  is  mentioned  in  the  circular  letter  containing 
the  inquiries.  Besides,  these  values  are  so  diverse  in  kind  that  one  scarcely  knows 
what  line  or  lines  of  worth  to  follow  in  making  the  statement  requested  by  yon. 

To  a  groat  extent  the  conductor  of  the  institute  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
whole  conduct  and  worth  of  it.  But  the  grade,  interest,  and  liveliness  of  the  teachers 
themselves  and  of  the  public  where  the  body  convenes,  or  the  lack  of  these  character- 
istics, affect  vitally  the  workings  and  the  worth  of  our  institutes. 

These  contingent  affecting  causes  make  the  question  still  more  difficult  to  answer 
properly  for  the  entire  State,  or  even  for  a  single  county,  from  year  to  year. 

My  opinion  is  that  they  are  of  too  much  value  to  be  discontinued  or  dispensed  with 
even  in  the  poorest  and  least  worthy  instances,  while  in  many  places  their  value  is  so 
great  as  to  be  unquestioned  by  their  most  skeptical  opponents. 

Some  of  their  chief  points  of  worth  are : 

The  esprit  de  corps  they  create :  the  tendency  to  gather  the  teachers  together  and  to 
Induce  a  professional  feeling  among  them  in  those  counties  where  there  is  little  or  no 
such  feeling  in  existence  and  to  stimulate  a  spirit  of  progress  and  honorable  emula- 
tion in  such  counties  as  have  made  in  some  degree  the  work  a  profession  of  more  or 
less  learning  and  dignity ; 

The  literary  or  text  book  instruction  received.  This  is  especially  true  where  the 
grading  is  poor  or  the  grades  are  low,  which  is  the  case  in  a  majority  of  our  fifty-four 
counties.  Short  as  the  time  is,  there  are  many  errors  that  can  be  pointed  out,  as  well 
as  many  unlearned  or  poorly  understood  facts,  for  which  the  teachers  attending  are 
ripe,  that  can  be  made  plain  ; 

And  the  instruction  in  methods  and  principles  of  teaching  and  in  organizing,  con- 
ducting, and  controlling  schools.  This  I  regard  as  the  legitimate,  formal,  direct  work 
and  province  of  institutes,  and  this  alone.  To  my  mind  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween an  educational  association  and  a  teachers'  institute. 

(2)  ''  Evils  that  result  from  them  and  mistakes  that  are  made  in  conducting  them" 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  but  probably  not,  as  a  whole,  very  grave.  I  refer  to  the 
latter  rather  than  to  the  former,  too.  I  confess  gladly  that  I  can  think  of  no  serious 
evil  that  flows,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  institutes  themselves,  even  when  poorly 
managed,  unless  it  be  the  disrepute  into  which  they  themselves  are  sometimes  brought. 

As  to  the  mistakes  ma<lc  in  conducting  them,  I  have  little  to  say.  I  fear  to  begin  on 
so  long  a  list.  I  believe  that  an  institute  should  be  a  short  professional  school ;  that 
it  should  be  taught  and  controlled  by  its  regularly  constituted  leaders ;  that  its  pro- 
gram should  be  specific,  narrow  in  its  range  of  topics,  and  adapted  in  its  scope  and 
the  height  and  degree  of  difficulty  of  its  topics  to  the  pupils  (teachers)  of  which  it  is 
composed.  It  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to  and  exhaustively  developed,  but  should 
not  be  absolutely  inflexible.  Above  all,  subjects  should  be  treated  suggestively 
rather  than  dogmatically,  leaving  the  teachers  to  be  guided  by  good  sense  and  cor- 
rect principles  rather  than  by  empirical  or  other  formnlss. 

(3)  ^*  How  can  these  evils  be  remedied  and  these  mistakes  be  corrected  t ''  By  more 
thoroughly  equipping  normal  schools,  by  the  State  superintendent  making  sure  that 
those  he  appoints  to  conduct  institutes  are  sufficiently  well  qualified  to  do  so  and  are 
orthodox  in  their  views  and  methods  of  organizing  and  conducting  them,  and  by  re- 
quiring all  teachers  of  institutes  to  attend  a  school  or  institute  for  conductors  of  in- 
stitutes before  they  are  permitted  to  enter  upon  their  own  work. 

(4)  **  What  are  the  faults  of  the  present  system  and  what  changes  would  you  sug- 
gest in  the  existing  law  governing  them  f  "  This  question  is  too  big  for  me.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  find  that  something  is  wrong,  but  it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  suggest 
something  that  is  both  theoretically  and  practically  bettor.  Apropos  to  this,  a  few 
years  since  this  State  passed  a  compulsory  attendance  institute  law,  which  deducted 
a  pro  rata  sum  from  the  salary  of  every  teacher  who  failed  to  attend  institute  two  days 
in  addition  to  every  twenty  taught  by  him.  This  was  the  most  unpopular  (and  hence 
impracticable)  law  we  ever  had.    Both  teachers  and  taxpayers  execrated  it,  and  the 
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next  legUlatnre  repealed  it  with  scarce  a  dissenting  voice.  The  features  that  met 
my  hearty  approval  were  the  ones  that  condemned  it  in  the  eves  of  others. 

Teachers  cannot  now  get  a  certificate  to  teach  nntil  they  have  presented  a  certifi- 
cate of  attendance  opon  an  institute  or  that  of  their  physician  that  they  were  physi- 
cally nnable  to  be  present  during  the  term  of  institutes.  The  friction  of  this  law  is 
strictly  personal,  local,  and  scattered ;  hence  it  works  well. 

One  program  is  made  for  the  State.  It  does  not,  cannot,  owing  to  diversity  of  wants, 
suit  the  majority  of  the  gatherings  to  which  it  is  applied.  Different  ones  (some  half 
dozen  for  the  State)  would  measurably  remove  this  feature. 

Some  instructors  engage  in  the  work  for  personal  or  political  aggrandizement,  or 
both,  and  pander  to  the  whims  of  any  and  every  person  who  desires  to  push  himself 
or  his  pet  theories  and  questions  before  the  body. 

County  8uperinten|dents  should  be  eligible  to  that  office  on  professional  qualifica- 
tions only,  one  of  which  should  be  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and 
methods  of  institute  work.    No  test  is  required. 

Better  luiy  is  necessary  to  get  good  conductors. 

FiYo  days  a  year  is  now  the  full  time ;  it  should  be  ten  or  fifteen. 

LETTER  OF  N-  P.  GATES,  PRINCIPAL  OP  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT,  ARKAN- 
SAS INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY,  PAYETTEVILLE,  ARK. 

Your  communication  relating  to  institutes  in  the  United  States  is  received.  I  will 
speak  of  the  topics  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur : 

(1)  Institutes  in  this  State  have,  I  think,  had  some  value,  but  not  as  much  as  would 
result  from  a  different  method. 

(2)  I  think  that  no  evils  need  result;  but  perhaps  shallow  and  empirical  work,  and 
almost  its  opposite,  the  raising  of  expectations  without  the  time  to  satisfy  and  verify 
them,  the  tearing  down  of  old  methods  without  time  or  ability  to  put  something 
better  in  their  stead,  are  some  of  the  evils. 

(3)  By  making  the  session  long  enough  to  do  the  work  well  and  by  employing  no 
one  to  teach  who  is  not  skilful  and  prudent  or  such  as  can  do  the  work  well. 

(4)  The  faults  of  our  present  system,  I  think,  are  a  tendency  to  waste  the  time  in 
naeleas  debates  or  windy  addresses  on  subjects  not  always  germane  to  the  work  in 
hand,  and  want  of  instructors  who  themselves  know  and  can  apply  the  true  methods 
of  instruction  and  training,  especially  for  little  children. 

Any  legislation,  I  think,  will  prove  abortive  unless  supplemented  by  skill  in  doing 
the  work  of  the  institute. 

LETTER  OP   PROF.  J.  C.  GILCHRIST,  PRINCIPAL  OF  IOWA  STATE  NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL. 

The  value  of  teachers'  institutes  in  Iowa  is  great.  They  are  the  means  that  reach 
the  great  body  of  teachers  and  do  something  for  the  general  improvement  of  schools. 
Without  them  there  would  be  a  great  void ;  there  would  be  no  sowing  of  educational 
seed,  no  nourisbmcnt  of  professional  growth,  and  no  kindling  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
eause  of  education. 

The  number  who  attend  annually  has  been  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
teachers  required  for  our  county  schools.  The  length  of  time  during  which  the  in- 
stitutes are  in  session  ranges  from  two  to  six  weeks,  the  average  being  about  three 
weeks.  The  legal  and  technical  name  U.  ''normal  institute."  Normal  institutes 
were  first  held  in  the  autumn  of  1874  and  took  the  place  of  the  one-week  institute 
fbmerly  held.  From  year  to  year,  courses  of  study  planned  for  a  four- week  insti- 
tute have  been  prepared  by  committees,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of 
pablic  instmotion,  designating  the  work  to  be  done  in  each  branch  for  each  day 
qf  the  season.    A  course  now  exists  for  a  full  four-year  attendance,  the  «t\]LdftTv\>  Qo\s;i<- 
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pleting  the  same  reoeiving  a  certificate.    This  is  not  authorized  by  la^,  of  oonise, 
but  rests  on  a  common  assent  of  prominent  schoolmen. 

That  institutes  are  valuable  is  denied  by  none.  Young  teachers  obtain  their  first 
notions  of  true  educational  principles  and  the  most  approved  methods ;  they  get  deep 
impressions  concerning  their  obligations  and  responsibilities ;  they  learn  the  correct 
views  respecting  school  government  and  accept  the  counsels  of  experience,  and,  above 
alt,  they  acquire  a  love  for  the  great  cause  of  education  and  a  consequent  devotion 
thereto.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  this  is  secured  by  every  one  or  that  all  in- 
stitutes have  such  desirable  tendencies,  but  the  general  drift  is  certainly  in  these  di- 
rections. 

County  superintendents  and  visitors  testify  to  the  efforts  made  to  carry  out  the 
plans  and  principles  enforced  at  institutes.  Even  the  more  exi>erienced  teachers  ac- 
quire a  more  exact  scientific  knowledge,  perfect  their  practical  processes,  and  enlarge 
their  views  on  all  educational  topics. 

Of  the  mistakes  made  in  conducting  Iowa  institutes,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  the 
courses  of  study  already  described  produce  formality  and  rigidity  and  suppress  the 
specialties  and  intuitions  of  the  conductor.  This  is  certainly  a  great  loss  when  such 
qualities  in  their  true  nature  are  present.  If  anything  is  effective  over  the  mind  of 
the  young  teacher,  it  is  the  manifestation  of  aptness  to  teach,  of  intellectual  inspira- 
tion and  fervor,  of  a  broad  vision  and  firm  grasp  of  an  extended  subject.  Such  courses 
of  progressive  study  are  excellent  theoretically.  It  is  intended  that  uniformity  in 
the  institutes  for  each  year  throughout  the  State  will  be  approximated  at  least,  and 
it  is  thought  that  this  is  desirable ;  but  the  migrating  tendencies  of  our  population, 
the  continual  changing  of  teachers  as  to  their  positions,  and  the  short  average  time 
of  their  remaining  in  the  vocation  render  a  systematic  course  for  the  vast  majority 
nearly  impracticable. 

Our  institutes  are  looked  upon  by  the  teachers  as  profitable  chiefly  to  prepare  for 
the  certificate  examination.  This  view  rules  in  the  minds  of  many  county  snpcrin« 
tendents  as  well  as  of  teachers.  The  last  two  days  of  institutes  are  given  up  to  ex- 
aminations, and  in  many  instances  the  questions  follow  the  instruction  that  has 
just  preceded.  Many  superintendents  make  all  certificates  expire  at  the  usual  time 
for  holding  the  institute.  It  is  very  often  broadly  hinted  that  a  teacher's  chances  to 
get  a  certificate  are  greatly  enhanced  by  attending  and  greatly  diminished  by  not 
attending.  The  temptation  to  do  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  funds  for  meeting 
the  expenses  of  the  institute  are  derived  from  the  payment  of  $1  by  each  member  and 
$1  on  entering  the  examination  for  a  certificate.  Thus,  a  member  of  the  institute  who 
also  enters  the  examination  pays  |2  to  the  institute  fund,  but  a  teacher  entering  the 
examination  only  pays  $1.  (It  is  well  to  say  in  this  connection  that  each  county 
institute  receives  $50  from  the  State  treasury.) 

It  is  well  known  that  not  a  few  teachers  do  no  better  than  make  a  pretence  of  an 
attendance  on  the  institute.  They  put  in  an  appearance,  pay  the  dollar,  stay  one  or 
two  days  or  a  little  longer,  and  then  return  home.  In  this  way  they  get  the  credit 
of  membership  and  yet  save  their  labor  for  home  employments  as  well  as  the  expenses 
for  boarding.  Another  mistake  of  considerable  moment  is  the  employment  of  instruc- 
tors who  have  not  the  necessary  qualifications  for  institute  work.  Much  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  oa  the  county  superintendent  to  employ  ''home  talent,''  and  he 
cannot  forget  that  this  home  talent  is  a  friend  to  him  in  the  day  of  need. 

Before  turning  to  make  suggestions  for  the  correction  of  these  evils,  it  most  be 
said  that  the  general  plan  of  Iowa  institutes  is  excellent  and  no  fundamental  changes 
can  be  proposed.  A  three- week  session  instead  of  one,  the  general  management  in 
the  hands  of  the  chief  educational  officer  of  the  county,  the  payment  of  expenses  by 
money  chiefly  derived  from  the  teachers  themselves,  are  the  decisive  features  of  our 
system  which  receive  universal  approval. 

The  following  recommendations  are  made : 

(1)  A  board  should  be  created  to  grant  institute  licenses  to  such  teachers  as  oaa 
228  • 
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produce  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  possess  the  necessary  **  gifts,  graces,  and  use- 
folDess"  for  institute  work.  The  evidences  should  consist  more  in  the  form  of  an  au- 
thenticated report  of  the  candidate's  scholarship,  reputation,  experience,  and  special 
ability  for  this  kind  of  service  than  of  the  results  of  a  formal  examination.  County 
certificates  and  State  certificates  should  not  be  taken  as  sufficient  evidence. 

(2)  The  plan  of  work  for  each  institute  should  be  devised  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent, in  counsel  with  his  conductor.  Some  elements  of  a  system  running  for  a  series 
of  institutes  will  be  adopted  by  every  county  superintendent  of  average  discernment, 
bat  he,  in  conjunction  with  an  experienced  conductor,  can  meet  surrounding  circum- 
stances and  immediate  wants  better  than  a  distant  committee  writing  months  and 
years  beforehand. 

(3)  The  regime  founded  on  the  maxim  **  The  normal  institute  is  a  school "  ^ught 
to  be  modified  so  that  the  institute  should  have  in  it  something  of  the  elements  of  a 
popular  assembly.  It  should  have  the  latitude  of  inquiry  to  satisfy  individual  wants, 
bat,  above  all,  the  enthusiasm  appropriate  to  a  great  cause.  We  need  in  our  teachers 
heart  as  well  as  head ;  an  esprit  de  corps  in  our  institutes,  rather  than  the  regularity  of 
a  military  mancBuvre. 

(4)  Efibrta  should  be  made  to  awaken  a  strong  educational  feeling  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Attractions  in  the  way  of  lectures,  not  on  education  alone,  but  on  scien- 
tific and  popular  questions,  should  be  secured  and  the  people  drawn  out  to  hear. 
Instances  can  be  given  where  the  people  look  forward  to  the  institute  with  expecta- 
tions of  pleasure  and  profit,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  teachers,  go  home  fortified  in 
their  resolves  to  adopt  better  and  broader  plans  for  school  administration. 

(5)  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  instruction  in  true  educational  philosophy 
and  the  best  modes  of  teaching.  Subject  matter  should  not  be  allowed  to  crowd  out 
professional  training. 

(G)  County  superintendents  should  give  great  care  to  the  preparation  for  the  insti- 
tute. Attendance  should  be  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  teachers  at  an  early  day, 
tod  the  value  and  dignity  of  the  meeting  made  prominent  before  the  people.  All  the 
details  should  be  carefully  attended  to  and  all  useful  and  attractive  accessories 
secured. 

(7)  Some  substantial  recognition  of  attendance  for  the  full  session  should  be  given, 
and  after  an  attendance  for  some  suitable  number  o^  terms  a  certificate  of  release  from 
farther  attendance.  Of  course  voluntary  attendance  there  after  would  always  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

LETTER     OP     PEOF.     HENBT     SABIN,    COUNTY     8UPEBINTENDENT     OP 

SCHOOLS,    CLINTON,  IOWA. 

The  normal  institute,  as  peculiar  to  Iowa,  has  these  advantages : 

(1)  The  funds  to  support  it  are  not  raised  by  taxation.  Each  teacher  pays  $1  for 
examination,  whether  a  certificate  is  granted  or  not;  an  enrolment  fee  of  $1  is  also 
collected  from  each  member  of  the  institute.  An  amount  is  thus  secured  each  year 
which,  with  $50  from  the  State  treasury,  proves  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

(2)  The  amount  thus  received  is  paid  into  the  county  treasury  and  is  then  desig- 
nated as  the  **  institute  fund ; "  this  fund  can  only  be  disbursed,  upon  the  order  of  the 
county  superintendent,  for  expenses  connected  with  the  institute.  The  county  super- 
intendent is  thus  rendered  entirely  independent  of  all  other  county  officers  as  far  as 
the  ose  of  the  institute  fund  is  concerned. 

(3)  The  normal  institute  has  thus  become  a  certainty  in  each  county.  The  time  of 
holding  it  being  nearly  the  same  each  year,  directors  can  arrange  the  terms  of  school 
so  that  teachers  may  be  free  to  attend  at  that  time.  The  county  superintendent,  be- 
ing sure  of  his  funds,  can  make  his  arrangements  in  time  to  secure  the  services  of 
competent  instructors  and  can  give  each  teacher  due  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting. 
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(4)  In  counties  in  which  the  Baperintendeney  is  in  any  degree  permanent  the  in- 
stitute is  comiug  to  have  a  cnmulatiye  power.  Each  year  adds  something  to  its  f*rc6 
in  iufluencing,  forminj;,  and  strengthening  the  character  of  the  instmotion  given  in 
the  schools. 

(5)  In  many  counties  the  educational  effect  of  the  institute  upon  public  opinion 
is  very  marked.  It  has  had  a  tendency  to  bring  the  schools  into  closer  relations  with 
the  people.  School  directors  are  recognizing  its  worth  andreqnire  attendance  upon  it 
by  the  applicant  as  essential  to  securing  a  situation  as  teacher. 

(6)  The  effect  of  a  permanent  annual  institute  upon  the  profession  of  teaching  is 
no  less  marked.  There  is  a  growing  disposition  among  our  teachers  to  study  and  plan 
in  order  that  their  teaching  may  be  both  systematic  and  intelligent.  Permanency  of 
situation,  or  the  average  length  of  time  which  a  teacher  spends  in  one  school,  is  in- 
creasing all  over  the  State.  This  adds  largely  to  the  self  respect  of  the  profession 
and  is  directly  traceable  to  the  influence  of  the  institutes.  The  system,  however,  has 
^me  defects  which  impair  its  usefulness.    Among  them  are  the  following : 

(1)  Most  of  the  institutes  are  held  during  July  or  August.  In  the  ninety-nine  in- 
stitutes in  the  State  there  must  be,  probably,  sevonty-five  different  conductors. 

Each  institute  also  employs  two  or  three  persons  who  instruct  in  different  branches. 
There  are  nearly  three  hundred  persons  in  the  State  who  work  during  the  summer 
in  our  institutes.  As  there  is  no  State  course  of  study  which  is  obliji^atory,  there  is  a 
great  diversity  of  instruction  given,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  We  have  no 
definite  standard  towards  which  all  work,  no  concert  of  action  among  our  institute 
conductors. 

(2)  There  is  a  tendency  to  give  Instruction  which  is  too  purely  academic  in  its 
nature.  This  tendency  is  heightened  by  the  custom  of  holding  examinations  for 
teachers'  certificates  at  the  close  of  the  institute.  The  prospect  of  being  able  to  pass 
this  examination  is  held  out  by  many  county  superintendents  as  an  inducement  to 
attend  the  institute. 

(3)  There  is  no  system  of  inspection  of  the  work  done.  The  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  visits  as  many  of  the  institutes  as  possible,  but  only  in  the  capacity 
of  a  lecturer.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  more  than  that.  As  a  consequence  every 
institute  is  reported  as  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  healthy  stim- 
ulus which  comes  from  a  careful,  oandid  criticism  is  lost  to  us;  yet  it  is  the  thing  we 
most  need  in  our  institute  work. 

(4)  The  county  8U]>erintendent  has  no  power  to  compel  attendance,  even  of  teach- 
ers holding  the  lowest  grade  of  certificate.  He  may  withhold  or  refuse  to  grant  a  cer- 
tificate, but  it  must  be  upon  the  ground  of  incompetence,  not  at  all  upon  that  of  non- 
attendance.  As  a  consequence  superintendents  resort  at  times  to  various  means,  such 
as  prospective  picnics,  sociables,  lectures,  and  even  balls,  in  order  to  bring  teachers 
to  the  institute. 

(5)  The  law  does  not  limit  the  attendance  to  those  who  are  actual  teachers  or  ready 
to  become  such. 

Thus,  in  some  counties  high  school  pupils  attend  the  same  as  they  would  attend  an 
academy  or  a  public  school.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  bring  purely  academic  Inatmc- 
tion  too  prominently  forward  and  to  render  necessary  a  kind  of  discipline  which 
ought  not  to  be  adopted  in  a  teachers'  institute. 

(6)  An  inspection  of  the  reports  made  in  1881  to  the  state  department  shows  that 
the  amount  available  for  institutes  was  $50,956.  Of  this  sum  $32,486  was  expended 
for  instruction,  $6,256  for  incidentals,  and  $12,255  carried  over  as  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance. At  the  end  of  the  institute  year  forty-one  counties  had  over  $100  left  in  the 
fund,  while  several  carried  more  than  $400  over  for  next  year.  The  amount  expended 
])roportionally  upon  instruction  and  incidentals  varies  greatly  in  different  counties. 
It  is  a  great  fault  in  our  system  that  the  law  is  not  sufficiently  explicit,  definite,  and 
guarded  in  respect  to  the  disposition  or  use  of  the  institute  fund. 
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LETTER  OF    G.    8.  ALBEE,  PRESIDENT    OF    STATE    NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

OSHEOSH,  WIS. 

In  reply  to  yoar  request  for  an  opinion  regarding  the  value  of  teacbem'  institutes 
u  conducted  in  Wisconsin,  I  note  the  points  in  the  order  of  your  circular: 

(1)  As  awakeners  of  popular  interest  in  educational  work  our  institutes  have 
passed  the  pioneer  stage.  That  work  was  done  by  cnthurdastio  lecturers,  who  dealt 
with  general  aspects  of  the  public  school  question.  By  making  each  county  the 
unit  of  association  these  institutes  did  much  to  aid  in  the  transition  to  our  system  of 
county  superintendency,  and  still  are  a  factor  in  its  stability. 

To  the  spirit  thus  widely  diffused  we  may  justly  ascribe  a  large  influence  exerted 
upon  the  legislation  which  set  apart  a  munificent  endowment  of  public  lands  for  the 
Bopport  of  normal  schools. 

With  the  organization  of  the  first  normal  school  there  arose  the  feeling  that  insti- 
tates  should  also  join  in  giving  more  formal  instruction  in  the  branches  of  school 
work;  in  brief,  should  become  miniature  training  schools.  This  led  frequently  to  an 
extension  of  the  session  to  four  and  even  six  weeks  and  the  assumption  of  the  title 
<<  normal  institute/'  more  rarely  spoken  of  as  '*  county  normal." 

In  lf^72,  three  State  normal  schools  having  been  organized  (since  followed  by  organ- 
ization of  a  fourth),  the  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools,  in  whose  charge  all 
professional  training  of  teachers  is  placed  by  statute,  decided  to  appoint  a  conductor  of 
institutes  in  connection  with  each  normal  school.  This  officer  conducts  each  year 
from  ten  to  fourteen  institutes  of  one  or  two  weeks*  duration. 

The  work  of  these  experienced  men  is  supplemented  by  employment  of  a  corps  of 
able  instructors  among  the  high  school  principals   and  county  superintendents  to 
conduct  institutes  during  the  month  of  August. 
The  benefits  may  be  summarized  thus: 

(a)  The  teachers'  institute  is  a  local  stimulus,  waging  perpetual  war  with  the  wretch- 
edly low  estimate  placed  by  many  communities  upon  the  training  needed  by  all 
teachers,  even  though  it  can  plant  but  few  high  ideals. 

(6)  The  transient  service  of  the  great  body  of  teachers  necessitates  the  employ- 
ment of  2,000  totally  inexperienced  teachers  in  this  State  each  year.  These  must  not 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  work  without  at  least  the  flashing  of  a  light  along  the  line 
they  should  follow.    The  institute  attempts  the  task. 

(e)  In  the  fi'equent  shift  of  popular  favor  the  tenure  of  a  county  superintendent  is 
very  brief  and  the  succession  has  few  lines  of  agreement  in  policy.  The  permanent 
tennre  and  professional  ability  of  the  regular  conductors  of  institutes  render  them 
a  valuable  and  most  efficient  aid  in  the  school  administration,  acting  through  their 
annual  visits  and  firequent  correspondence  with  superintendents. 

[d)  The  institute  has  been  found  one  of  the  best  mediums  for  presenting  and  ren- 
dering practically  effective  the  views  and  purposes  of  the  department  of  education. 
The  State  superintendent  finds  no  other  means  so  trusty  as  the  work  of  the  intelligent 
men  whom  he  sends  to  the  teachers,  officers,  and  patrons  of  the  remotest  districts. 

(«)  This  purpose  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  largely  modified  the  work  of  the 
Institute ;  less  and  less  attention  is  paid  to  imparting  technical  knowledge  in  branches 
and  a  large  proportion  of  time  is  devoted  to  training  teachers  in  school  management 
and  art  of  teaching,  as  suggested  by  a  **  graded  course  of  instruction  for  county  schools  '* 
recently  adopted. 

(2)  The  ''  mistakes  that  have  been  made  "  in  conducting  institutes  have  arisen  from 
two  extreme  views,  the  one  leading  to  an  attempt  to  make  them  schools  for  instruc- 
tion in  specific  branches,  the  other  looking  ui>on  the  assemblage  as  a  mass  meeting, 
requiring  speeches  upon  anything  labelled  educational.  When  these  views  have  con- 
tended in  the  breast  of  a  single  conductor  or  his  advisors,  the  results  have  been  morti- 
fying, judged  by  any  determinate  tests. 
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The  '' evils  that  result^  from  the  institntesy  aside  from  the  shaUowness  indicated 
in  the  above,  inhere  in  the  conditions  sought  to  be  remedied. 

The  mediocre  scholar  and  utterly  nntrained  candidate  for  the  position  of  teacher 
is  placed  so  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  better  class,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  that  the  im- 
pulse is  not  spontaneous  among  teachers  to  lift  themselves  above  popular  demand. 

Under  these  circumstances,  superintendents  feel  called  upon  to  lay  great  stress  upon 
attendance  upon  institute,  by  exhortation,  by  circular,  and  even  by  special  mention 
iir teacher's  certificate.  All  this  impresses  the  youth  with  the  idea  that  the  institute 
is  a  professional  Mecca,  where  miracles  are  wrought  and  absolution  obtained  an- 
nually. Hitherto  those  most  intimately  concerned  in  the  organization  of  institutes 
have  failed  to  realize  the  tendency  to  confirm  the  average  teacher  in  low  ideals  a  few 
degrees  above  stagnation.  But  the  best  conductors  are  ably  striving  to  impress  the 
truth  that  the  institute  is  not  competent  to  direct  and  develop  professional  growth, 
but  is  merely  a  stimulant,  tending  to  quicken  the  powers  and  breed  discontent  with 
unworthy  ideals. 

But  the  day  is  far  distant  when  youth  entering  the  work  for  temporary  purposes 
will  care  to  realize  that  "  regular  attendance  "  upon  institutes  is  but  the  flrtt  step  in 
a  worthy  preparation. 

(3)  ^*  How  can  these  evils  be  remedied  f  " 

(a)  The  best  remedy  is  the  persistent  efforts  of  our  trained  and  experienced  con- 
ductors, who  are  regularly  employed  both  in  institutes  and  normal  instruction  and 
best  understand  the  defective  ideals  of  the  material  in  their  charge.  The  work  is 
slow,  but  ten  yeaiV  labor  shows  determinate  progress,  marked  by  the  spirit  of  the 
students  gathering  at  the  normal  schools. 

(&)  There  should  be  a  legal  check  upon  the  perpetual  renewal  of  service  from  a  per- 
son content  with  the  lowest  grade  of  certificate  known  to  an  overlenient  law.  The 
attainments  demanded  in  a  teacher  must  be  made  higher  than  the  resources  of  an 
ordinary  rural  district  school  can  furnish,  else  we  shall  present  the  humiliating  spec- 
tacle of  a  perpetual  breeding  from  a  stock  of  low  ideals. 

(c)  Every  institute  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  men  thoroughly  trained  to  pro- 
fessional work,  who  are  also  fitte<l  by  a  broad  experience  in  life  to  impress  the  young 
teacher  with  clear  views  of  the  character  and  extent  of  preparation  he  needn  before 
assuming  to  become  so  large  a  factor  in  the  destiny  of  a  community  as  the  teacher 
of  its  children  cannot  fail  to  be. 

LETTER  OF  CHARLES  H.  ALLEN,  PRINCIPAL  OF  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

SAN  JOS£,  CAL. 

(1)  Teachers*  institutes,  as  conducted  in  this  State,  are  chiefly  valuable  (a)  in  i^is- 
seminating  better  metho<l8  of  instruction,  particularly  among  teachers  who  have  ha<l 
no  special  training  for  their  work ;  (h)  in  creating  an  esprit  de  corps  in  the  profession, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  to  stimulate  all  teachers  to  do  their  best;  (c)  in  wakeniog 
public  interest  in  education  and  shaping  public  opinion  to  demand  and  to  be  satis- 
fied with  only  good  work;  and  (d)  no  little  advantage  is  derived  from  the  mere  ac- 
quaintanceship formed  among  teachers  at  these  gatherings. 

(2)  The  evils  which  result  are  (a)  that  many  times  crude  plans  are  suggested ;  some 
**  hobby  teacher"  presents  "Jlfj^"  method  (with  a  big  Jf),  and  inexperienced  teach- 
ers are,  by  force  of  words,  made  to  believe  the  plan  is  iihilosophical,  and  to  adopt  it, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  make  a  failure;  (&)  young  teachers  are  sometimes 
discouraged  and  silenced  by  the  severe  criticisms  of  those  who  should  advise  and 
strengthen  them ;  (c)  and  chiefiy,  unless  under  good  conductorship,  an  institute  is 
likely  to  degenerate  into  a  debating  school,  or,  worse,  a  wrangle,  in  which  a  few  teach- 
ers seem  to  feel  that  they  must,  to  show  their  own  superior  wisdom,  assail  every  other 
person's  plans.  The  work  is  thus  monopolized  by  a  few,  and  they  not  the  ones  best 
fittecl  to  instruct  or  to  benefit  the  majority  of  teachers.    There  are  three  plans  in  use 
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in  this  State:  One  is  a  ''cat  and  dried"  program,  in  which  each  hoar  ia  disposed  of 
and  little,  if  any,  latitude  given  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  interest  that  may 
arise  unexpectedly ;  another  plan  is  to  have  no  program,  but  let  topics  for  discussion 
be  selected  as  circumstances  seem  to  demand ;  third,  in  some  cases  a  conductor  is  put 
in  charge  and  the  work  is  somewhat  like  the  work  of  a  normal  school.  The  greatest 
mistake  made  is  in  not  recognizing  fully  the  difference  between  a  teachers'  association 
and  a  teachers'  institute.  The  latter  is  a  place  for  instruction;  the  former  may  be,  and 
often  is,  a  place  in  which  to  *'  show  off.'' 

(3)  The  remedies  for  these  evils  suggest  themselves.  There  should  in  all  cases  be 
an  institute  conductor,  a  man  qualifi^  for  his  work  in  matter  and  method.  During 
the  day  sessions  at  least,  he  should  be  almost  the  autocrat,  filling  somewhat  the  po- 
sition of  the  ''old  schoolmaster."  If  he  is  wise,  he  will  draw  out  those  fitted  to  in- 
stroct  and  shut  o£^  good  naturedly,  the  bores.  He  will  cut  off  all  captious  and  use- 
less discussion,  and  when  no  one  is  prepared  to  present  the  subject  in  a  better  manner 
will  do  it  himself.  The  evenings  may  be  used  for  association  work,  though  there 
should  be  one  or  two  popular  educational  lectures  each  session. 

(4)  The  present  system  does  not  clearly  define  the  work,  and  usage  has  made  it  very 
diverse.  Perhaps  a  change  in  popular  sentiment  among  teachers  would  be  better 
than  a  change  in  the  law.  (a)  There  should  be  an  institute  conductor  provide<l ;  (h) 
institutes  should  be  di vested  of  all  machinery,  and,  instead  of  being  managetl  by  mo- 
tions and  votes,  should,  while  doing  institute  work,  be  in  charge  of  the  loader ;  and 
(e)  the  work  should  be  an  exhibit  of  the  philosophy  of  teaching,  with  enough  of  detail 
to  make  the  philosophy  clearly  apparent  and  training  enough  to  enable  teachers  to 
use  it. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

TUe  followiug  table  shows  to  what  extent  teacbem'  iustitutes  Bup 
ported  ill  accordauce  with  the  provisions  of  State  laws  or  local  regnla 
tions  were  held  in  1882-'83  for  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  corps 
the  second  table  shows,  in  like  manner,  how  coanty  institutes  were  Leic 
during  the  same  period;  and  the  third,  where  and  how  institutes  foi 
teachers  in  cities  wore  used  for  like  purposes. 
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MEMORANDA  CONCERNING  TEACHERS'  INSTITTTTES  IN   ST 

The  foregoing  Tables  1  and  II  show  merely  bare  fact«.  Wl 
fac  t8  mean  in  eacli  case  can  be  discovered  only  by  cousideri 
in  connection  with  the  condition  of  pnblic  sentiment,  the  pro\ 
State  laws,  the  auiouut  of  money  granted  for  the  support  of  th 
tates,  and  the  use  made  of  the  amount.  The  following  rem 
quotations  are  intended  to  afford  some  information  respecti 
snbjects. 

The  alphabetical  plan  is  followed  here,  as  in  the  tables  alreac 
and  constant  reference  to  the  tables  while  reading  the  rest  of  t 
ter  will  be  founil  necessary. 

The  facts  attending  the  establishment  of  teachers'  institutes 
necticut  are  so  valuable  that  readers  of  this  circular  who  are  no 
informed  on  the  matter  will  derive  much  profit  by  reading,  imn 
after  this  paragra[)li,  the  historical  notes  printed  under  the 
the  State,  because  the  history  in  that  State  will  throw  much  lij 
many  parts  of  the  memoranda  respecting  other  States. 

ALABAMA. 

The  institute  system  of  Alabama  in  1882  was,  in  truth,  but  a 
ment,  but  under  the  vigorous  effort  of  the  State  superinten 
State  is  being  rapidly  organized  for  ef&cient  work. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  State  report  for  1882: 

The  teachers,  reiiliziTig  tlic  ndvantages  to  be  deriyed  from  the  exercicies  ai 
tioDB  of  institntes,  liivve  iii  most  counties  maintained  their  voluntary  orga 
bat  it  does  not  He«^m  ri|;lit  or  Just  that  the  paltry  salaries  paid  to  them  shonl 
with  this  expense*.  It*  ihoy  are  of  public  utility  —  and  none  will  gainsa; 
should  be  organized  by  law  and  sustained  by  public  funds.  The  normi 
while  doing  a  great  and  indispensable  work,  cannot  supply  the  immediate 
eot  demand  for  trained  and  eflBcient  teachers.  Much  might  be  accomplis 
proving  many  of  the  teachers  now  employed  in  our  public  schools  by  holdi: 
county  in  the  State  a  teachers'  institute,  for  each  race,  for  one  month,  1 
ducted  by  a  thoroughly  competent  instructor  employed  by  the  State  supei 
of  education.  For  this  purpose  I  would  recommend  the  allowance  of  | 
fund  apportioned  to  each  county,  to  be  deducted  pro  rata  from  the  towm 
of  that  race  for  whose  benefit  the  institute  is  held.  In  other  countries,  as 
of  our  States,  institutes  are  made  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  public  in 
and  their  value,  in  disseminating  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  disc 
inspiring  a  professional  enthusiasm  among  the  teachers,  will  readily  sngge 
any  thinking  mind.  Though  our  present  school  law  provides  for  the  holdix 
tutes,  it  attaches  no  penalty  to  the  failure  or  reftisal  of  any  teacher  to  att< 
should  be  remedied,  as  some  county  superintendents  complain  of  the  non-a 
of  teachers  at  these  institutes  and  the  want  of  any  definite  power  on  Um 
compel  them  to  do  so. 

ARKANSAS. 

The  state  superintendent  of  Arkansas  wrote  in  1883  aa  foUo 

The  distric^i  institutes  for  the  present  year  will  continue  in  aetilon  %^ 
Institntee  wUl  be  condueted  by  prominent  educatorsi  whose  aalAries  will  be 
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the  Peftbody  fimd.  Institnte  work  in  this  State  is  doinff  great  good  in  preparing 
teachers  for  their  field  of  labor  and  in  arousing  and  keeping  up  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  public  schools. 

CALIFORNIA. 

In  California,  teachers'  institutes  are  held  annually  in  counties  having 
twenty  or  more  school  districts ;  in  smaller  counties,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  county  superintendent  Part  of  the  expense  is  provided  from  the 
county  school  fund,  of  which  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $100  annually  may 
be  granted  for  this  purpose.  The  other  part  of  the  expense  is  paid 
from  the  "  institute  fund,''  which  is  supported  by  a  fee  of  $1  paid  by 
each  teacher  who  receives  a  certificate  or  license  to  teach.  These  in- 
stitutes are  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent  and  the  principal 
of  the  Stat€  Normal  School. 

The  State  su{)erinrendent  reports  as  follows : 

Inttitutcji  have  proved  highly  benofici'al  to  the  school  system  of  the  State.  Teachers 
have  been  regular  in  their  attendance  and  earnest  in  their  labors  at  the  institutes. 
The  attendance  of  teachorn  has  gradually  increase<l  during  several  years  past,  the  in- 
creased attendance  of  teachers  between  the  years  1880  and  1882  being  1,712.  The 
attendance  of  the  general  public  has  increased  also,  and  their  belief  in  the  value  of 
the  institute  system  is  more  fixed. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  while  the  State  law  requires  all  teachers 
to  attend  institutes  in  counties  where  they  are  opened,  no  penalty  is 
mentioned  for  non-attendance. 

COLORADO. 

The  State  superintendent  writes  as  follows : 

Owing  to  failure  of  the  legislature  to  make  any  appropriation  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  law,  its  provisions  concerning  institutes  are  inoperative,  and  we  have 
Do  system  of  institutes. 

We  are  yet  bo  young  and  the  supply  of  teachers  immigrating  here  is  so. abundant 
that  we  are  in  less  need  of  institutes  than  most  States;  yet  I  hope  to  see  them  estab- 
liBhed  before  many  years.  We  have  an  excellent  normal  department  at  oar  State 
university. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  following  historical  sketch^  is  furnished  by  Hon.  Charles  D.  Hine, 
secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education : 

In  October,  1839,  the  first  institnte  was  held  in  Connecticut,  in  the  city  of  Hartford, 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  then  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  assembled  twenty-six 
young  men  and  formed  them  into  a  class.  They  were  taught  for  six  weeks  by  able 
l^ctnreiB  and  teachers  and  had  the  advantage  of  observation  in  the  public  schools  of 
Hartford. 

In  the  spring  of  1840  a  similar  arrangement  was  made  for  female  teachers ;  bat  for 
a  nnmber  of  years  there  were  no  further  meetings  of  this  kind. 

In  1846  a  convention  of  teachers  was  held,  at  which  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
■Ambled.  The  exercises  consisted  of  instruction  and  discussions  and  oontinned 
^^gb  five  days. 

'the  tabttoaoe  of  this  aoooont  wiU  be  found  in  the  Nineteenth  Report  of  the  State 
Botid  of  Education. 
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In  1847  sixteen  meetings  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  more 
twelve  hundred  teachers  were  gathered  and  instructed  in  the  best  methods  of  gc 
ing  and  organizing  schools. 

In  1848  Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers,  as  snperintendent,  in  his  report  to  the  assembly,  sa 

More  than  three- fourths  of  all  the  persons  employed  to  teach  the  public  school 
winter,  it  is  supposed,  were  assembled  together  for  four  or  five  days,  during  ^ 
time  instruction  was  ^ven  by  skilled  and  experienced  teachers  in  the  theory 
practice  of  school  keeping  and'the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  in  the  vi 
branches  usually  pursued  in  district  schools.  The  regular  exercises  during  th 
were  interspersed  with  discussious,  in  which  the  members  of  the  convention 
part.  The  good  accomplished  thus  incidentally  in  the  several  places  where  th< 
ventions  were  held,  by  awakening  parental  and  public  interest  and  dissemin 
sound  views  on  important  topics  of  school  government  and  instruction  and  o 
duties  of  parents  to  teachers  and  to  the  schools  where  their  children  attend 
worth  all  that  the  conventions  cost  the  State ;  but  the  direct  and  anticipated  i 
of  the  conventions  —  the  bringing  teachers  from  different  towns  in  the  same  c< 
into  an  acquaintance  with  each  other  and  to  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  expei 
and  methods ;  the  presentation  and  exemplification  by  experienced  teachers  o 
means  and  methods  by  which  they  have  gained  success ;  the  breaking  up  in  the  i 
of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  of  radically  wrong  notions  before  the; 
been  carried  out  into  extensive  practice,  and  thus  distorted  and  dwarfed  the  mil 
hundredsof  the  youths  of  the  State ;  the  impulse  of  self  and  professional  improvei 
the  desire  to  read,  converse,  and  observe  on  the  subject  of  school  educatioi 
teaching  and  to  elevate  the  profession  to  which  they  belong — these  resnlt«,  ^ 
were  predicted,  ha^e  been  realized  as  fully  as  the  best  friends  of  the  measure  ] 
ised.  No  single  agency  has  so  soon  and  so  widely,  with  such  success  and  gc 
acceptance,  been  devised  or  applied  to  the  improvement  of  common  schools, 
institutes  or  schools  for  teachers  should  be  regarded  a  part  of  our  system  of  coo 
school  instruction,  and  as  such  should  be  appointed,  organized,  supported,  and  s 
vised  bv  those  who  are  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  system  anc 
themselves  responsible  to  the  State. 

From  the  report  for  1848  it  will  appear  that  about  one  thousand  teachers  wi 
attendance  at  the  different  conventions,  and  that  the  course  of  instruction  emb 
a  review  of  the  studies  taught  in  the  district  s<?hools.  It  was  the  opinion  o 
superintendent  that  a  smaller  number  of  conventions  should  be  thereafter  held 

The  law  recognizing  them  as  a  part  of  the  State  system  of  ednoation  did  not 
them  new  impulse,  but  they  continned  with  good  attendance  and  large  iutere 
several  years.  Their  general  features  remained  the  same  and  the  average  atten< 
for  ten  years  was  about  seven  hundred. 

The  overshadowing  events  and  intense  excitement  of  the  war  diminished  tl 
tereet.  The  numbers  fell  off,  and  were  in  1864  so  small  that  no  report  was  i 
There  was  probably  less  efficient  and  popular  management  until  in  1866  a  ver; 
ebb  was  reached.  With  difficulty  were  teachers  induced  to  attend,  and  to  the  r 
for  that  year  the  secretary  says :  ^'  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  an  agency  w 
rightfnHy  managed,  may  be  among  the  most  useful  has  suffered  a  serious  de 
It  certainly  needs  reorganization."  * 

In  the  following  year,  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  B.  T.  Northrop,  there  was 
activity.  A  more  popular  cast  was  given  and  the  attendance  largely  inore 
Lecturers  from  abroad,  eminent  men  at  home,  were  employed,  and  a  variety  oft 
presented.  In  1868  the  board  of  education  directed  that  local  institute^  h^ 
intending  by  short  meetings  in  many  places  to  arouse  local  interest  as  well  as  ed 
teachers.  For  fifteen  years  these  institutes  or  teachers'  meetings,  varying  in  h 
from  one  to  five  days,  in  numbers  fh>m  six  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  diH 
quite  as  widely  in  their  interest  and  usefulness,  have  been  held  in  very  many  c 
towns  of  the  State.  Since  1838  there  have  been  three  hundred  and  twelve  of 
institutes  or  teachers*  meetings  held  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  towns. 

Legislation  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  this  part  of  the  State  edncattona 
tern.  Before  institutes  were  recognized,  under  the  direction  of  able  and  eameti 
they  were  wonderfully  successful  and  useful.  Afterwards,  when  encouraged  ui 
tered,  they  declined  and  almost  died.    In  the  subsequent  years,  with  a  laige  a 
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priatioQ  and  noder  a  somewhat  different  system  —  one  of  local  managemeDt  and  im- 
pnlae — they  did  not  snrpaas  their  first  success,  and  did  not  gain  a  strong  and  perma- 
DeDt  hold  either  npon  the  teachers  or  school  officers  or  those  interested  in  education. 
To-day,  in  cities  and  larger  towns,  teachers'  meetings,  under  the  direction  of  super- 
intendents and  school  visitors,  furnish  the  **  school"  of  the  earlier  time.  In  our  coun- 
try towns  there  is  call,  not  for  lectures  or  exhibitions,  hut  for  instruction  in  what  has 
been  proved  and  will  improve  the  schools. 

The  successive  legal  enactments  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  relative  to  teach'^rs' 
institutes  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

lu  1847,  by  resolution,  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  was  authorized  to  em- 
ploy four  or  more  suitable  persons  to  hold  in  each  county  two  or  more  schools  of 
teachers,  between  the  15th  of  September  and  3l8t  of  October,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
itnicting  in  the  best  modes  of  governing  and  teaching  our  common  schools.  The 
compensation  of  persons  employed  was  fixed  at  |3  a  day.  A  committee  from  each 
eoonty  was  appointed  to  form  a  plan  for  schools  of  teachers  and  to  report  to  the  next 
legislature.  These  schools  were  declared  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

In  lb48  a  similar  resolution  was  passed,  and  the  number  of  places  was  fixed  at  six- 
teen ;  and  it  was  provided  that  the  schools  should  not  exceed  one  week  each. 

In  1849  an  act  was  passed,  in  part  as  follows : 

Ssa  2.  That  the  superintendent  appointed  by  virtue  hereof  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
inthorized  and  directed  to  hold  at  one  convenient  place  in  each  county  of  the  State, 
in  tbe  month  of  September,  October,  or  November,  annually,  schools  or  con ventions  of 
teachers,  for  the  puri>08e  of  instructing  in  the  best  modes  of  governing  and  teaching 
oar  common  schools,  and  to  employ  one  suitable  person  to  assist  him  at  each  of  saia 
Khools. 

In  1850  the  superintendent  of  schools  was  directed  to  hold  **  at  least  one  meeting 
of  teachers,  school  officers,  and  parents  in  each  school  society,  for  an  address  and  dis- 
enaeion  on  topics  connected  with  the  organization,  administration,  instruction,  and 
discipline  of  our  common  schools."  These  were  to  be  held  in  addition  to  the  meetings 
already  provided  for  by  law.  The  expense  was  not  to  exceed  |3  for  each  school  so- 
ciety. 

In  1854  the  sum  of  |250  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, and  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  was  authorized  to  employ  suitable 
teachers  and  lecturers  to  assist  him  in  conducting  the  schools  or  conventions  of  teach- 
en;  be  was  allowed  a  sum  not  exceeding  $100  for  each  school  or  convention. 

In  1865  the  board  of  education  was  constituted,  and  the  secretary  was  directed  to 
gire  notice  of  such  meetings  of  teachers  **  as  may  voluntarily  assemble." 

in  the  revision  of  1806  the  secretary  is  authorized,  in  section  32,  **  to  hold,  at  one  con- 
venient place  in  each  county  of  the  State,  schools  or  conventions  of  teachers,  for  the 
porpoe^  of  instructing  in  the  best  modes  of  governing  and  teaching  common  schools ; 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  each  school  or  convention  so  held, 
^  aaid  becretary  may  draw  npon  the  comptroller  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  $120,  to  be 
Ptid  from  the  civil  list  funds  of  the  Stat«.'' 

At  the  May  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  same  year  the  above  act  was  repealed 
uid  the  following  was  substituted : 

Sxc.  1.  That  the  board  of  education  are  hereby  authorized  to  hold,  at  one  or  more 
convenient  places  in  the  State,  conventions  of  school  officers,  teachers,  and  other  friends 
of  public  education,  for  the  purpose  of  administering,  govemiug,  and  teaching  com- 
mon schools;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  such  conventions  or 
Kbools,  they  are  authorized  to  draw  uyton  the  comptroller  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  in 
total  the  sum  heretofore  allowed  by  law  for  this  purpose,  to  be  paid  from  the  civil 
lift  fund  of  the  State. 

In  1868,  by  resolution,  the  legi^]ature  appropriated  the  sum  of  $3,000  annually  for 
the  schools  or  conventions  of  teachers. 
Id  1872  the  law  was  changed  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  • 

8bc.  19.  The  board  may  hold,  at  one  or  more  convenient  places  in  the  State^  ooii- 
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• 

yentionH  of  Acbool  officers,  teachers,  and  other  friends  of  public  edacation,  for  the 
pnrpotie  of  instructing  in  the  best  modes  of  adiuinistering,  governing,  and  teaching 
public  HchiHiU;  but  the  expenses  incurred  for  such  conventions  shalinot  exceed  in 
any  ouc  yeair  $3,000. 

The  above  clause  was  included  in  the  act  concerning  the  State  board  of  education  aa 
ooiiHtinited  in  that  year. 
In  18dl  the  law  was  still  further  changed,  and  now  reads  as  follows: 

They  [t  he  board  of  education]  shall  seek  to  improve  the  methods  and  promote 
the  efficiency  of  teaching  therein  by  holding,  at  various  convenient  places  in  the 
State,  meetings  of  teachers  and  scliool  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  in  the 
bcHt  nimles or  administering,  governing,  and  teaching  public  schools,  and  by  such 
other  uienns  as  it  shall  deem  appropriate ;  but  the  expenses  incurred  in  such  meetings 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $3,000  in  auy  year. 

^  FLORIDA. 

No  iDstitates  were  provided  for  in  Florida  previoaa  to  the  passage  of 
the  law  of  February,  1H8;>.  No  steps  have  yet  been  taken  under  the 
law  to  hold  the  institutes.  1 1  is  the  purpose  of  the  State  superintendent 
to  hold  institutes  in  as  many  of  the  counties  as  practicable  during  the 
ensuing  scholastic  year.  The  law  appropriates  $1,000  for  1883  and 
$1,000  for  1884.  The  manner  of  holding  the  institutes  is  left  with  the 
State  superintendent. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  institute  system  of  Illinois  is  chiefly  voluntary.  The  tabular 
statistics  refer  to  the  year  ending  June  30, 1882. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  for  the  year  1880 : 

I  find  by  consulting  the  biennial  school  reports  of  this  State  from  1868  to  1876, 
inclusive,  a  i>eriod  of  eleven  years,  that  the  average  number  of  counties  in  whieh 
institutes  have  been  held  is,  for  each  of  these  years,  less  than  75,  institutes  having 
been  held  in  45  counties  in  18(38  and  97  in  1877.  The  average  length  of  time  each 
institute  was  in  session  in  1868  was  2.8  days,  and  in  1877  5.4  days;  the  average  being 
for  these  eleven  years  4.4  days. 

In  18(59  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  echools  of  the  State  was 
19,444,  and  the  number  enrolled  in  the  institutes  that  year  was  4,651,  less  than  25  per 
cent,  of  the  number  of  teachers  ;  but  in  1877  there  were  employed  21,993  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  and  the  number  of  members  enrolled  in  the  institutes  was  8,010. 

For  these  eleven  years  the  average  number  of  institutes  held  in  the  State  was  216, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  6,756  members;  being  an  average  of  31  for  eitch  insti- 
tute, or  less  than  one-third  of  the  average  number  of  teachers  employed  each  of  these 
years  in  the  i)nbiic  schools. 

The  report  for  the  past  year,  ending  July  1, 1880,  shows  225  teachers'  institutes  held 
by  county  superinteudents  aud  147  by  other  peMOus,  or  372  in  all,  and  that  they 
were  in  session  1,865  days,  an  average  of  5  days  each,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  8,424, 
being  38  per  cent,  of  the  number  teaching  in  the  schools  the  same  year,  or  an  average 
enrolment  of  22  for  each  institute.  •  These  figures  and  those  of  the  preceding  eleven 
years  (I  omit  those  for  the  fractional  year  ending  July  1,  1879)  show  that  between  24 
and  38  per  cent,  only  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
attended  any  of  the  institutes  held  each  year  in  about  three-foorths  of  the  counties 
of  the  State. 

In  most  of  the  c-ounties  in  which  well  conducted  institutes  have  been  held  (i.  e., 
^stitutes  for  which  intelligent  preparation  had  been  made  and  good  instractors 
secured),  a  large  portion  of  the  teachers  have  been  present,  and  the  inflaence  of  the 
2^ 
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inatitutee  npon  those  present  has  been  most  excellent,  the  teachers  themselves  being 
the  Judges;  in  other  connties,  in  which  sach  preparation  bad  not  been  made  before- 
hand, the  results  were  not  so  satisfactory ;  as  a  whole,  however,  the  institute  work 
of  the  State  has  been  creditable.  These  meetings  have  done  much  to  awaken  an 
interest  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  their  work  and  to  quicken  in  them  a  desirt)  to 
qualify  themselves  to  do  better  work,  and  they  have  also  done  much  in  the  localities 
in  which  they  have  been  held,  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  new  inter«*Hr, 
that  has  led  to  a  J  aster  appreciation  on  their  part  of  the  character  of  the  teacher's 
labors. 

While  more  satisfactory  results  in  many  counties  ought  to  have  been  obtained,  and 
might  have  been  with  wiser  and  more  judicious  supervision,  the  voluutary  attendance 
and  earnest  work  of  so  many  teachers  during  a  considerable  portion  of  their  vacation 
are  very  encouraging  indications,  showing,  as  they  do,  that  a  goodly  number  of 
teachers  are  willing  to  make  sacrifloes  of  both  time  and  money  if  thereby  they  can 
better  fit  themselves  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties. 

But  when  it  is  remembered  that  Kansas,  with  1  State  normal  school,  has  enrolled 
in  the  county  normal  institutes,  for  four  weeks,  60  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  employed 
in  the  public  schools ;  Pennsylvania,  with  10  State  normal  schools,  has  enrolled  in 
institntesy  continuing  one  week  each,  60  per  cent. ;  Indiana,  with  1  State  normal 
school,  over  90  per  cent. ;  and  New  York,  with  8  prosperous  normal  schools,  between 
65  and  80  per  cent,  each  year,  the  results  in  our  State  are  anything  but  flattering. 

From  special  reports  received  I  learn  that  the  expenses  of  these  institutes,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $10,000  in  a  single  year,  are  borne  by  the  members  in  attendance, 
excepting  the  small  sums  appropriated  in  a  few  instances  by  county  boards,  amount- 
ing in  all  the  past  year  to  |673. 

The  number  of  institutes  and  the  number  of  members  attending  them  the  past  year 
indicate,  so  far  as  mere  figures  can,  a  small  increase  in  the  amount  of.institute  work 
over  that  reported  in  former  years. 

From  what  I  have  seen  and  learned  of  institutes  I  am  convinced  that  their  effi- 
ciency and  influence  for  good  upon  the  people  and  upon  the  teachers,  and  through 
them  upon  the  schools,  depend  very  largely  upon  the  intelligence  shown  by  the  county 
snperintendent  in  planning  the  work  and  in  adapting  it  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers, 
the  best  anranged,  beet  conducted,  and  most  largely  attended,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  teachers  employed,  being  almost  invariably  found  in  the  counties  in  which 
there  is  the  best  supervision. 

In  short,  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  as  another  has  said,  that  ''the  institute  of  a  county 
is  a  fair  index  of  its  educational  rank." 

In  many  counties  having  the  best  institutes  I  find  that  the  average  number  of  mem- 
bers in  attendance  for  one  or  more  weeks  has  been  nearly  equal  to  the  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  the  schools,  and  in  several  counties  the  number  enrolled  in 
the  county  institute  of  one  or  more  weeks' duration  has  been  considerably  larger  than 
the  number  of  teachers  required  to  supply  all  the  schools  thereof. 

But,  while  all  this  is  true  and  deserving  of  honorable  mention,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  in  the  majority  of  the  counties  of  the  State  whose  teachers  are  most  in 
need  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  institutes,  but  few  of  them  know  anything  of 
the  practical  lessons  to  be  learned  in  them. 

By  further  examining  the  statistics  I  have  made  this  discovery :  That  in  25  coun- 
ties, in  which  7,603  teachers  are  employed,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  county  insti- 
tnt€M  thereof  the  past  summer  4,904  teachers,  or  64  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number, 
while  in  the  remaining  77  counties,  in  which  14,652  teachers  are  employed,  but  3,500, 
or  leas  than  24  per  cent.,  attended  any  institute. 

Id  other  words,  in  77  counties  of  the  State  (more  than  three- fourths  of  the  whole 
nnmber)  at  least  76  teachers  out  of  evbry  100  did  not  attend  any  institute,  and  con- 
sequently did  not  receive  any  benefit  or  aid  therefrom. 

These,  in  brief^  are  the  facts  concerning  the  institute  work  in  Illinois. 
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After  speaking  at  some  length  of  the  defects  of  the  Illinois  schools, 
the  saperintendeut  said : 

The  remedy  is,  it  seemB  to  me,  as  I  have  already  said  in  another  place,  a  system  of 
thorough  connty  supervision,  and  in  connection  therewith  and  in  addition  thereto 
a  system  of  well  conducted  teachers'  institutes,  that  shall  reach  the  thousands  who, 
without  any  special  preparation,  now  enter  the  schools  each  year  as  teachers. 

In  fact,  I  can  think  of  no  more  feasible  plan  for  helping  such  teachers  to  learn  and 
adopt  correct  methods  of  doing  school  work  and  for  interesting  the  people  in  the 
schools  than  that  of  holding  such  institutes  annually  in  each  county  in  the  State. 

With  some  legislation  to  aid  in  securing  a  system  of  institutes  that  shall  reach  every 
county  iu  the  State  and  secure  the  attendance  of  the  teachers,  most  of  those  who  now 
know  practically  nothing  of  improved  methods  of  teaching  and  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  these  gatherings  would  be  reached  and  helped. 

In  short,  the  good  results  reached  in  a  portion  of  the  counties  that  have  been  ftiv- 
ored  with  good  county  supervision  and  have  for  years  had  the  influence  of  such  in- 
stitutes would  be  extended  to  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  there  would,  as  a  con- 
sequence, be  a  demand  for  better  teachers  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  supply. 

IKDIANA. 

The  following  is  fix)m  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  In- 
diana:^ 

Count)/  ifutiiuiee, — ^The  law  requires  the  various  county  superintendents  to  hold  an 
institute  in  their  respective  counties,  once  at  least  each  year,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
teachers  therein.  These  institutes  generally  remain  in  session  five  days.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  .the  various  branches  required  by  law. 

This  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  discussions  upon  various  educational  topics. 
Although  attendance  is  voluntary,  over  twelve  thousand  teachers  and  persons  pre- 
paring to  become  such  were  enrolled  in  them  last  year.  This  is  evidence  that  the 
teachers  themselves  appreciate  their  value.  Since  I  have  been  in  office  I  have  at- 
tended about  fifty  institutes,  and  in  nearly  every  case  I  found  the  teachers  present  in 
large  numbers,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  were  attentive  to  their  business.  No  one  visiting 
these  meetings  could  doubt  for  a  moment  that  our  teachers  are  earnestly  endeavor- 
ing to  make  themselves  more  competent  for  their  important  work.  The  county  in- 
stitute system  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  agencies  in  bringing  the  schools 
up  to  their  present  standard. 

It  should  therefore  receive  the  earnest  support  of  the  legislature  and  should  be  im- 
proved and  perfected.  If*  institute  work  could  be  thoroughly  systematized,  if  the 
time  for  holding  institutes  in  the  various  counties  could  be  so  arranged  that  three  or 
four  thoroughly  competent  institute  workers  could  pass  from  county  to  county  and 
thus  find  employment  for  five  or  six  months  iu  the  year,  if  some  means  could  be  de- 
vised whereby  a  larger  fund  could  be  raiHcd  in  each  county  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
for  the  services  of  these  workers,  the  result  would  be  to  place  our  country  schools 
upon  a  plane  much  higher  than  that  upon  which  they  now  stand.  In  some  of  our 
more  advanced  counties  the  teachers  supplement  the  6fty  dollars  paid  by  the  county 
for  the  support  of  the  institute  by  voluntary  contributions  sufficient  to  employ  the 
best  normal  instructors  we  have.  It  would  be  wise  to  legalize  this  contribution  and 
to  make  the  amount  paid  by  the  county  dependent  upon  the  amount  contributed  by 
the  teachers.  For  example,  the  law  might  be  so  amended  that  the  oonnty  superin- 
tendent would  be  authorized  to  levy  a  small  fee,  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents,  from  the 
teachers  attending  the  institute.  If  the  county,  then,  were  required  to  appropriate 
a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  collected  from  the  teachers,  provided  the  appropriation 

^  The  extracts  here  presented  from  Indiana  reports  were  pnbliahed  by  Mr.  Smmrt 
when  he  was  State  superintendent. 
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■hoold  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year,  the  borden  of  the  expense  of 
the  institate  would  be  divided,  and  a  sufficient  amount  would  be  raised  to  defray  all 
Deoeesary  expenses.  A.t  the  last  meeting  of  county  superintendents,  held  in  India- 
napolis, in  May,  1876,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  devising  some 
means  for  unifying  and  systematizing  tlie  work  in  the  county  institutes. 

The  committee  has  matured  a  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  result,  and  will 
report  it  to  the  superintendents  at  their  next  meeting.  It  embraces  the  following 
points:  (1)  The  employment  of  a  head  institute  worker,  who  shall  spend  his  entire 
time  in  the  field.  (2)  The  selection  of  a  corps  of  instructors,  who  shall  meet  in  the 
department  of  public  instruction  in  July  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  institute 
campaign  of  the  year.  (3)  The  systematic  arrangement  of  the  time  of  holding  the 
Tahous  institutes,  in  order  that  the  instructors  may  reach  as  many  counties  as  poa- 
dble.  If  this  plan  is  adopted  by  the  superintendents,  it  can  be  put  into  snccesafol 
operation  without  further  legislation. 

The  following  is  from  a  later  report: 

One  of  tue  most  striking  evidences  of  the  improvement  in  the  work  done  in  oar 
school  rooms  during  the  past  few  years  is  found  in  the  remarkable  increase  in  the 
attendance  upon  the  institutes  and  in  the  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  work 
doDe  in  them.  The  teachers  of  the  State  should  have  great  credit  for  making  per- 
sistent effort  to  improve  themselves  in  their  profession. 

The  act  of  1865,  authorizing  the  payment  of  money  from  the  county  treasury  in  sup- 
port of  county  institutes,  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  159.  In  order  to  the  encouragement  of  ^'  teachers'  institutes,''  the  several  county 
auditors  of  the  several  counties  of  this  State  shall,  whenever  the  county  school  ex- 
aminer (county  superintendent)  of  their  county  shall  file,  with  said  auditor,  his  offi- 
cial statement,  showing  that  there  has  been  held,  for  five  days,  a  teachers'  institate, 
in  said  county,  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-five  teachers,  or  of  persons  pre- 
paring to  become  such,  draw  his  warrant  in  favor  of  said  school  examiner  (county 
BoperintendfUt)  on  the  county  treasurer,  for  thirty-five  dollars,  and  in  case  there 
should  b«)  an  average  attendance  of  forty  teachers,  or  persons  preparing  to  become 
such,  then  the  said  county  auditor  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasurer  for  fifty 
dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  said  institute :  Provided^  however. 
That  but  one  of  said  payments  be  made  in  the  same  year. 

The  act  is  still  in  force,  and  the  greatest  amount  that  can  be  drawn  for  the  support 
of  a  county  institute,  in  any  county,  in  one  year,  is  $50.  When  this  act  was  passed 
the  number  in  attendance  at  the  various  institutes  was  small,  being  in  1866  an  aver- 
age of  but  thirty -eight  to  a  county.  In  1878  the  average  attendance  at  county  insti- 
tutes was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five.  By  the  act  referred  to,  $35  were  appropriated 
to  an  institute  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-five  teachers  and  $50  to  an 
institute  with  an  aveiage  atten<lance  of  forty  teachers,  it  being  recognized  as  a  fact 
that  it  costs  more  to  provide  for  and  instruct  thirty-five  teachers  than  it  does  to  pro- 
Tide  for  and  instruct  twenty-five  teachers. 

Sixty -seven  of  our  counties  enrolled  last  year  over  one  hundred  teachers  each,  four- 
teen of  which  enrolled  over  two  hundred  each.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  an  amount 
of  money  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  forty  teachers  is  not  sufficient  to  pay 
ioT  the  instruction  of  two  or  three  hundred  teachers.  An  institute  that  will  do  any 
good  cannot  be  maintained  without  expense.  We  cannot  afford  to  give  the  teachers 
poor  instruction ;  they  must  have  the  best.  The  amount  of  money  now  appropriated 
by  law  is  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.     •     •    • 

I  suggest  a  method  by  which  the  amount  of  money  for  institutes  can  be  increased 
without  expense  to  the  State.  The  public  examinations  are  conducted  without  ex- 
pense to  the  teachers.  If  the  free  examination  system  is  continued  the  number  of 
applicants  will  be  multiplied  in  the  future  and  the  consequent  expense  to  the  State 
will  be  increased. 

Two  good  results  can  be  secured  by  so  amending  the  law  as  to  require  applicants 
ft>r  teadier's  lieenae  to  pay  50  cents  for  their  examination :  the  requirement  of  a  fee 
would  deter  many  persona  who  now  apply  from  making  application ;  the  expense  of 
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the  examinations  would  thns  be  redaced  and  a  fnnd  would  be  created  from  the  fee 
charged  from  which  competent  iuBtnictors  at  the  teachers'  institutes  could  be  paid. , 
I  believe  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  would  be  griven  In 
favor  of  license  fees  if  the  proceeds  of  the  fees  were  to  be  used  for  their  benefit,  as 
suggested. 

Toumship  institutea.-'The  school  law  provides  that  ''at  least  one  Saturday  in  each 
month  duriug  which  the  public  schools  may  be  in  progress  shall  be  devoted  to  town- 
ship institutes  or  model  schools  for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  and  two  Saturdays 
may  be  appropriated,  at  the  discretion  of  the  township  trustee  of  any  township;  such 
institute  shall  be  presided  over  by  a  teacher  or  other  person  designated  by  the  trustee 
of  the  township.  The  township  trustee  shall  specify  in  a  written  contract  with  each 
teacher  that  such  teacher  shall  attend  the  full  session  of  each  institute  contemplated 
herein  or  forfeit  one  day's  wages  for  every  day's  absence  therefrom,  unless  such  ab- 
s«'nrc)  shall  be  occasioned  by  sickness.'' 

More  than  four  thousand  of  these  institutes  have  been  held  duilng  the  year.  They 
have  heeu  largely  attended  and  have  undoubtedly  produced  good  results.  They  are 
rapidly  fj;rowiiig  in  favor  and  they  are  proving  to  be  an  important  agency  in  the 
advaucenifiit  of  the  country  schools. 

After  a  coiiHiiltatinn  with  the  school  officers  of  the  State  I  am  satisfied  that  town- 
ship institut-es  wunht  do  better  work  if  they  were  placed  exclusively  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  county  Htiperiutendent  and  were  called  together  less  frequently.  If  the 
superintendent  were  euipowered  to  combine  townships  and  hold  district  institutes 
and  if  he  were  empowered  to  hold  the  institutes  less  frequently,  much  more  efficient 
work  would  be  done  in  them  and  much  less  complaint  in  regard  to  them  would  be 
made  by  the  teachers. 

IOWA. 

The  State  superiDtendent  writes  as  follows : 

Teachers  express  themselves  as  well  pleased  with  the  workings  of  the  institute  as 
now  conducted,  and  nearly  all  of  them  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
to  receive  its  benefits. 

We  formerly  had  the  weekly  system  of  institutes.  The  law  compelled  teachers  to 
attend  and  paid  those  whose  schools  would  otherwise  be  in  session. 

It  was  found  that  the  old  plan  of  holding  institutes  for  a  few  days  was  unsatisfac- 
tory. A  few  enterprising  county  superintendents  began  to  hold  longer  conventions, 
and  the  result  was  such  as  to  cause  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  present  system 
of  normals  throughout  the  State.  (Chapter  57,  laws  of  fifteenth  general  assembly, 
amended  section  1769  of  the  code.) 

Our  normal  institutes  are  well  attended.  The  interest  is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease and  they  are  giving  general  patisfaction.  Fully  80  per  cent,  of  all  our  teach- 
ers attend.  They  are  held  in  July,  August,  and  September,  and  a  few  in  March.  The 
fact  that  the  majority  are  held  in  August  renders  it  impossible  for  young  men  to  at- 
tend from  the  country  districts,  as  they  are  engaged  in  harvesting.  There  is  some 
agitation  in  favor  of  winter  normals,  to  be  held  during  the  first  four  weeks  after  holi- 
days, the  schools  to  be  closed  by  law  during  that  time. 

KANSAS. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  a  county  saperinteudent  is 
prei^euted  as  exhibiting  the  beneficial  results  of  a  change  in  the  wi^  of 
conducting  these  institutes  in  Kansas,  where  the  county  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  judicial  district  as  the  geographical  base  of  the  institute 
management : 

Our  present  institute  law  went  into  operation  in  1677.    Previous  to  thftt  time  th^ 
State  superintendent  was  required  to  hold  an  institute  in  each  JndidAl  district.    Un- 
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der  that  sjBtem  an  inatitate  generally  lasted  three  or  four  days.  The  exeroisee  con- 
•isted  mainly  of  talks  or  lectures  to  the  teachers.  Under  the  present  system  the  in- 
•titnte  continues  in  session  not  less  than  four  weeks  and  is  carried  on  in  all  respects 
like  a  schooL  The  results  have  heon  highly  Batisfactory.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
law  I  can  see  a  great  improTement  in  the  schools  of  this  county.  The  discipline  is 
much  hotter  and  methods  of  instruction  are  greatly  improved.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  schools  of  the  county  are  in  session  during  the  winter,  the  institute  is  compelled 
to  meet  in  the  hot  season.  This  is  in  some  respects  a  disadvantage,  as  studying  is 
more  difficult  in  sultry  weather ;  hut  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  he  avoided. 

No  changes  have  heen  made  in  the  law  since  its  adoption. 

The  nuniher  of  school  districts  in  this  county  is  82.  The  average  attendance  at  onr 
institutes  is  ahout  85. 

LOUISIANA. 

The  State  superinteDdent  of  LouiBiana  informed  the  compiler  that  this 
State  had  not  made  any  provision  for  institute  work  of  any  kind  prior 
to  1884.  He  hoped,  by  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Gurry,  general  agent  of 
the  Peabody  fund,  to  introduce  the  system  in  a  few  months  by  holding 
a  number  of  short  institutes  in  Various  parts  of  the  State,  each  of  two 
or  three  days' duration,  hoping  to  interest  the  legislators  in  the  subject 
and  thus  obtain  a  grant  for  the  further  expansion  and  application  of 
the  institute  as  an  inspiring  elements 

MARYLAND. 

The  following  account  of  the(!Ounty  institute  system  of  Maryland  was 
prepared  for  this  publication  by  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  State  superin- 
tendent and  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School : 

When  onr  first  puhlic  school  system  for  the  State  was  organized  in  1865,  the  theory 
for  institutes  was  as  follows:  The  State  Normal  School  was  to  he  open  six  months 
in  the  year  and  the  principal  and  professors  were  to  spend  four  months  in  con- 
ducting teachers' institutes.  In  1868  the  law  was  changed  so  as  to  keep  the  normal 
school  open  nine  months  in  the  year.  Tliis  left  hut  one  month  for  institutes,  the 
month  of  June,  when  one-half  the  schools  are  closed  aud  the  teachers  scattered.  The 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  however,  endeavored  to  keep  up  the  institute 
system,  though  it  was  plainly  impossible  for  him  to  g^ve  up  to  the  institutes  twenty- 
three  out  of  the  thirty-eight  weeks  when  the  normal  school  was  in  session.  On  an 
average  then?  has  been  an  institute  held  in  each  county  every  two  years.  Much  of 
the  responsibility  for  institute  work  is  now  thrown  on  the  county  examiner,  but  this 
officer  is  not  always  an  efficient  institute  worker. 

To  put  the  institute  system  into  the  best  condition  for  efficient  service,  the  staff  of 
the  State  Normal  School  should  be  increased.  An  addition  of  two  male  professors 
(13,000)  would  be  sofficiont.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  normal  faculty  will  make 
the  best  and  most  practical  institute  workers.  I  have  no  faith  in  itinerant  lecturers. 
The  nearer  the  institute  is  brought  to  the  level  of  the  practical  normal  school  the  bet- 
ter it  wiU  be. 

For  purposes  of  stimulation,  the  institute  of  a  week  is  sufficient ;  but  for  instruction 
and  edification,  we  need  one  of  a  month  in  duration.  An  institute  lasting  the  whole 
month  of  July,  held  in  some  pleasant  country  town,  would,  I  think,  be  well  attended 
and  would  produce  good  results.  The  working  ought  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  a  permanent  normal  school.    My  experience  with  such  institutes  in  Virginia,  North 

1  Thevs  seems,  howeyer,  to  have  been  no  substantial  change  in  this  matter  since 
this  stttlenMiit  was  made. 
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CarolinAy  and  South  Carolina  enables  me  to  speak  very  positively  with  regard  to  their 
efficiency. 

In  Maryland  the  institute  is  not  appreciated  outside  of  a  very  limited  circle.  In 
1872  the  obligatory  feature  was  removed.  It  was  restored  in  1874 ;  but  most  of  the 
parents  still  look  on  it  as  a  week  lost  to  their  children.  Most  commonly,  however, 
the  institute  is  popnlar  in  the  town  where  it  is  held. 

If  I  had  my  own  way  and  had  about  |2,000  a  year  for  expenses,  I  would  dispense 
with  the  weekly  institute  and  bold  two,  for  a  month  each,  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  and  pay  a  part  of  the  teachers'  expenses  to  induce  them  to  attend. 

MA88ACHUSBTT8. 

The  followiiig  information  was  famished  by  Prof.  George  A.  Walton, 
State  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education: 

The  policy  of  employing  the  agents  of  the  board  and  teachers  of  the  normal  schools, 
whose  salaries  wore  paid  from  another  appropriation,  made  the  smaller  sum  ($2,000) 
ample  to  carry  on  the  institutes. 

The  time  of  holding  has  been  continually  shortening,  partly  on  account  of  the  better 
preparation  of  the  teachers  and  partly  from  theMifficulty  of  providing  entertainment, 
which  has  depended  upon  local  hospitality. 

The  system  could  be  made  more  efficient  if  the  teaching,  which  is  oral  and  largely 
by  lectt^ring,  could  be  supplemented  by  having  the  institute  memben  reproduce  the 
teaching.  The  shortness  of  the  time  precludes  this  exhibition  of  the  teaching  by  the 
members. 

BaCHIOAN. 

This  State  holds  State  institutes  biennially,  lasting  one  week.  The 
last  was  held  in  1883.  The  county  institutes  are  held  annually  and  are 
usually  of  a  week's  duration. 

The  following  sketch  concerning  institutes  in  Michigan  is  taken  from 
Historical  Sketches  of  Education  in  Michigan,  by  W.  L.  Smith,  deputy 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  : 

The  first  reference  to  teachers'  institutes  as  a  distinct  meauM  of  increasing  the  use- 
fulness of  the  public  schoolH  which  wc  are  able  to  find  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
i^Beveral  superintendents  of  public  instruction  was  ma<le  by  Superintendent  Mayhew, 
in  his  report  for  1845.  While  normal  schouU  wore  considered  as  indispensable  to  the 
perfection  of  the  school  nystem,  yet  the  fact  was  recognize<l  that  many  teachers  would 
be  unable  to  attend  such  institutions,  and  in  consequence  it  was  deemed  that  teach- 
ers' institutes  might  b<>  organized  in  each  county  and  made  accessible  to  every  teacher, 
thereby  accomplishing  a  great  amount  of  good.  '*  Teachers'  institutes,'*  said  Mr. 
Mayhew,  ''are  teachers' atMOciat ions  with  protracted  sessions.  Where  teachers' in- 
stitutes have  been  established,  the  teachers  of  a  county  usually  spend  almost  two 
weeks  in  sesttion,  fall  and  spring,  with  a  competent  principal  and  experieuce<l  board 
of  instruction,  empl<>ye<l  by  a  committee  provided  for  that  purpose.  The  several 
branches  of  study  ordinarily  pursued  in  our  common  schools  are  reviewed,  the  differ- 
ent m^hods  of  instruction  and  modes  of  j;oveniinent  are  discussed,  and  plans  arc  laid 
for  concert  of  action.  Lectures  are  generally  delivered  before  these  inatitutes  by 
professional  gentlemen  and  others,  who,  from  their  devotion  to  the  great  work  of 
popnlar  education,  might  appropriately  be  denominated  common  school  missionaries. 
•  •  •  Would  it  not  b^  well  to  encourage  their  establishment  in  this  State  by  legis- 
lation f  I  entertain  the  opinion  that,  if  the  State  has  |25,000  to  appropriate  annually 
to  the  promotion  of  common  school  education,  it  would  be  productive  of  greater  good 
to  apply  11,000  or  |2,000,  or  even  |5,000,  to  assist  in  defraying  the  neoeasary  expense 
of  maintaining  teachers'  institutes  in  the  different  counties,  and  the  leaidiiD  to  tha 
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support  of  schoola,  than  to  apply  the  whole  to  the  payment  of  nnquallfied  teachers 
or  even  for  those  of  ordinary  attainments." 

In  his  report  for  1846,  Superintendent  Maybew  again  called  attention  to  the  impor- 
ttuce  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  stated  that  the  first  institute  organized  in  the  State 
had  been  held  during  October  of  that  year  in  the  village  of  Jackson,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Jackson  County  Teachers'  Association,  at  which  about  thirty  teachers 
had  attended.  In  1847,  Mr.  Maybe w  reports  the  awakening  of  a  general  interest  on 
the  subject  and  states  that  *'not  less  than  a  dozen  "  institutes  had  been  held.  Of 
these  Jackson  County  had  ei^oyed  the  benefits  afforded  by  three ;  Washtenaw  County, 
two;  Allegan  County,  two ;  while  the  various  locations  of  the  others  are  not  given, 
p  speaking  of  one  held  in  Allegan  County,  he  said :  '*  It  was  myfortune  to  be  in  at- 
tendance tbe  first  two  days  of  its  sittings.  The  enlightened  policy  pursued  by  the 
friends  of  education  in  that  county  and  the  zeal  they  manifest  are  above  praise. 
Rarely  have  I  been  so  highly  gratified  as  at  my  first  visit  to  Qun  Plains,  where  the 
institute  was  held.  As  I  came  in  sight  of  the  school-house,  I  saw  an  ox  team  drive 
np  and  stop.  Several  females  got  out  of  the  wagon  and  went  into  the  house.  It  oc- 
cnrred  to  me  they  might  be  young  ladies  who  had  come  up  to  attend  the  sittings  of 
the  institute.  On  inquiry,  I  ascertained  that  this  was  a  fact,  and  that  they  had  come 
for  this  purpose,  in  a  lumber  wagon  djawn  by  oxen,  about  forty  miles." 

During  the  year  1848  several  institutes  were  held,  but  how  many  or  where  is  not 
now  a  matter  of  record  that  we  have  been  able  to  find.  In  the  report  for  this  year 
Superintendent  Mayhew  again  brought  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
and  urged  the  importance  of  the  State's  providing  for  the  exx>ense  of  holding  at  least 
three  or  four  teachers'  institutes  annually  ''in  different  parts  of  the  State,  as  might 
best  accommodate  the  whols  State.**  *'  To  render  these  institutes  more  advantageous," 
said  Mr.  Mayhew,  *'  and  to  give  them  unity  and  efficiency,  I  think  the  superintendent 
of  pablic  instruction  should  be  authorized  to  associate  with  himself  two  or  three  per- 
sons of  ability  and  experience — persons  of  his  own  selection  —  and  attend  the  insti- 
tutes of  a  single  season,  in  regular  succession,  devoting  six  or  eight  weeks  to  them 
all." 

From  an  intimation  made  by  Superintendent  Shearman  in  his  report  for  1849,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  several  institutes  were  held  during  that  year,  but  further  than 
this  we  have  been  unable  to  gather  any  information  i 

Dnring  the  years  1850,  1851,  and  1852  institutes  were  held  at  various  places  in  the 
State,  at  several  of  which  resolutions  were  passed  asking  the  legislature  to  make 
appropriations  for  their  support,  while  Superintendent  Shearman  repeatedly  nrged 
their  importance  as  an  acknowledged  efficient  means  of  improvement  among  teach- 
ers. During  the  month  of  October  of  the  latter  year,  a  State  teachers'  institute  was 
held  in  the  new  normal  school  building  at  Ypsilanti,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Iboard  of  education,  and  immediately  following  the  exercises  of  the  formal  opening 
of  the  State  Normal  School.  This  institute  was  attended  for  throe  weeks  by  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  of  the  State,  and  was  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  Prof.  A.  S.  Welch,  principal  of  the  Normal  School,  assisted  by  several  instructors 
of  the  school  and  professors  of  the  university. 

This  institute  was  a  means  of  awakening  a  more  general  interest  in  institutes  than 

had  formerly  been  nuwifested,  and  as  a  consequence  the  legislature  of  1855,  in  order 

to  meet,  in  part,  the  demand  for  more  efficient  teachers,  as  well  as  to  diffuse  among 

teachers  themselves,  and  through  the  community  at  large,  a  more  Just  appreciation  of 

the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  vocation  of  teaching,  passed  an  act  to  provide  for 

the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes.    By  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  superintendent 

of  public  instruction  was  authorized  to  hold  institutes  whenever  reasonable  assurance 

should  be  given  that  a  number  not  less  than  fifty  or  in  counties  containing  less  than 

12,000  inhabitants  not  less  than  twenty-five  teachers  of  common  schools  should  desire 

to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  institute,  which  should  remain  in  session 

not  lees  thwi  ten  working  days.    For  the  support  of  these  institutes  the  superintend- 
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ent  was  also  authorized  to  draw  from  the  State  treaaory  an  amonnt  not  to  exceed 
$200  for  each  institute  and  not  more  than  $1,800  in  any  one  year.  This  law,  while 
not  all  that  was  desired,  was  an  advance  in  legislation  that  gave  great  enconrage- 
mont  to  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  State.  Immediately  following  the 
passage  of  this  enactment,  Superintendent  Mayhew  made  arrangements  for  holding 
a  iseries  of  institutes,  and  since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1858,  a 
grirator  or  less  number  of  institutes  have  been  held  each  year  under  the  direction  of 
State  authority. 

In  1861  an  amendatory  act  to  the  law  of  1855  was  passed  which  reduced  the  time 
for  which  an  institute  was  required  to  be  held  from  ten  days  to  five  days  and  made 
the  limit  of  aid  which  might  be  given  by  the  Stat-e  to  each  institute  $100  instead  of 
$200,  while  the  total  amount  that  could  be  drawn  from  the  State  treasury  in  any  one 
year  remained  $1,800  as  before.  The  design  of  this  was  to  increase  the  number  of 
institutes  that  might  be  held  in  any  one  year,  although  the  time  during  which  they 
w('re  to  remain  in  session  was  reduced. 

This  law  continued  in  force  until  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1877,  when, 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Superintendent  Tarbell,  it  was  repealed  and  a  new 
law  enacted  in  its  stead.  The  provisions  of  this  enactment  are  such  that  all  exam- 
ining boards  and  officers  are  required  to  collect  from  each  male  teacher  receiving  a 
certiiicate  a  fee  of  one  dollar  and  from  each  female  teacher  a  fee  of  fifty  cents.  These 
fiM's  are  to  bo  paid  quarterly  into  the  county  treasury  and  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  the 
support  of  teachers'  institutes.  In  addition  to  the  fund  thns  derived  the  snperin- 
tendont  of  public  instruction  may  draw  from  the  State  treasury  for  the  support  of 
iuHtitutes  in  counties  where  the  local  fund  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary 
fxptMiHi^s  thereof  an  amount  not  exceeding  $60  for  each  institute  of  five  days^ 
duration.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  also  authorized  to  hold  once 
in  t>a('b  year  an  institute  for  the  St-ate  at  large,  which  is  denominated  a  State  insti- 
tntc,  iiu<l  for  the  purpose  of  meetiug  the  expenses  of  such  an  institute  he  may  draw 
on  t  he  State  treasury  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  $400.  The  limit  of  aid  which  the 
State  may  give  to  institutes  iu  any  one  year  is  fixed  at  $1,800. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  a  new  life  has  been  infused  into  the  institute  sys- 
tem of  the  State.  A  large  proportion  of  the  counties  now  have  an  institute  fund 
HutTlriently  ample  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  a  good  institute,  while  in  the  newer 
counties,  in  which  the  fund  is  less,  the  State  steps  in  to  aid,  and  thus  all  portions  of 
tli»  Commonwealth  are  enabled  to  enjoy  the  advantages  afforded  by  these  gatherings. 

The  first  State  institute  provided  for  by  this  law  was  held  at  Lansing  during  the 
week  beginning  August  20,  1877,  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Tarbell. 
This  institute  was  designed  to  be  in  some  respects  a  model  institute  to  afford  thought 
and  method  for  the  county  institutes  to  follow.  Though  it  felt  the  disadvantages 
which  attend  the  first  attempt  at  an  untried  scheme,  it  was  pronounced  by  all  a  val- 
uable success.  About  two  hundred  persons  were  in  attendance  from  variona  parts  of 
the  State,  comprising  very  nearly  all  the  leading  teachers.  The  corps  of  instractois 
at  this  institute  was  composed  of  Hon.  John  Hancock,  superintendent  of  the  sohoola 
of  Dayton,  Ohio ;  Dr.  £.  C.  Hewitt,  president  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University ; 
Prof.  Robert  Graham,  of  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School  and  State  institute  conductor 
for  Wisconsin,  and  Prof.  Jonathan  Piper,  of  Chicago,  who  had  been  for  several  years 
engaged  in  institute  work  in  Iowa.  The  aim  iu  selecting  these  men  was  to  secure 
the  best  workers  iu  four  of  the  neighboring  Western  States,  who  should  bring,  for 
use  in  the  institutes  to  be  held  in  Michigan,  the  ripest  thoughts  and  best  methods  in 
this  important  field  of  work.  These  men  justified  the  expectations  which  their  repa- 
tations  had  raised  and  were  the  occasion  of  improved  work  in  the  ooonty  institutes 
which  followed. 

The  second  State  institute  was  held  at  Lansing  during  the  week  oommenoiiig  Jolj 
8,  1878.     In  issuing  the  call  for  this  institute,  Superintendent  Tarbell  said:  "It 
has  a  double  object :  first,  for  the  convenience  and  instmotion  of  teftohen  in  tlM 
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poblie  schools  of  the  State,  who  con  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  an  insti- 
tate  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  and,  second,  to  bring  together  for  mutnal  improve- 
ment those  who  are  to  do  institute  work  in  the  State  during  the  sammer  and  fall. 
It  is  intended,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  make  this  institute  the  model  on  which  the 
institntes  of  the  coming  season  shall  be  formed.  Michigan  men  only  will  be  employed 
to  give  instruction,  and,  so  far  as  feasible,  only  those  who  are  expected  to  work  in 
other  institutes.  Seventeen  men,  well  known  in  the  institute  field,  are  engaged  to 
give  instmotion,  each  one  of  whom  will  show  how  institute  work  upon  the  particular 
topics  assigned  to  him  should  be  done."  This  institute  enrolled  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  State,  and  was  especially  valuable  to  the  in- 
stroctors,  who  thereby  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  views  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  presenting  the  different  topics  usually  considered  in  county  institutes.  Each 
afternoon,  after  the  regular  session,  the  instructors  met  with  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  discussed,  in  an  informal  manner,  the  work  of  the  day.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  prepare  outlines  on  each  of  the  different  topics  considered, 
and  these  were  printed  for  use  of  instructors  in  county  institutes. 

The  third  State  institute  was  held  at  Lansing,  July  9,  10,  and  11,  1879,  under  the 
direction  of  Snperintendent  Gower.  At  this  institute  a  number  of  the  modt  experi- 
enced and  successful  institute  workers  of  the  State  presented  outlines  upon  the 
different  topics  nsnally  considered  at  our  county  institutes.  Each  instructor  was  re- 
qaested  to  give  his  reasons  for  the  matter  and  arrangement  of  his  outline,  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  best  way  of  presenting  the  different  points  to  an  institute.  In 
addition  to  the  discussion  of  each  outline  as  it  was  under  consideration  by  the  insti- 
tute, the  instmctors  were  requested  to  note  any  points  wherein  their  own  views 
differed  from  those  expressed  by  the  gentlemen  presenting  the  various  topics.  These 
outlines  were  then  revised  by  a  committee  and  afterward  published  in  the  form  of  a 
msnnal  for  use  at  the  county  institutes  during  the  succeeding  two  years,  and  thus  a 
uniform  basis  of  work  was  established  which  has  since  rendered  the  the  instruction 
of  far  more  value  than  could  have  been  secured  in  any  other  way. 

The  fourth  State  institute  was  held  at  Lansing  July  ^>-8, 1881.  Upon  that  occasion 
snamber  of  prominent  instmctors  of  Michigan  presented  outlines  of  work  suitable 
for  the  institutes  of  the  coming  two  years.  They  were  requested  to  make  free  use  of 
anything  contained  in  the  manual  published  two  years  before,  which  seemed  to  have 
stood  the  test  of  experience  and  nse,  and  also  as  freely  to  reject  or  alter  any  and  all 
matter  which  to  them  seemed  objectionable  or  to  demand  change.  Each  syllabus  re- 
ceived frank  and  full  criticism  from  all  present,  and  ample  notes  and  suggestions  were 
left  with  this  department  to  aid  in  preparing  for  publication  such  a  manual  as  it  was 
thongbt  would  best  subserve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  exhibit  the  number  of  institutes 
held  each  year  since  the  first  act  providing  for  their  support  was  passed,  the  number 
enrolled  in  attendance,  and  the  amount  of  funds- drawn  from  the  State  treasury  and 
the  several  county  treasuries  for  meeting  expenses  incurre<l : 


Year. 


1S56 
1B56 
1»7 
1868 
16» 
1800 
1881 


No.  of  in- 
■titates. 


6 

9 

9 

0 

10 

8 

8 

18 

11 

18 

8 

U 


No.  enrolled 
in  attend- 
ance. 


Amount  of  funds  diebuned. 


SUte. 


$1,200  00 
1,800  00 
1,800  00 
1,200  00 
1,590  00 
1,800  00 

740  00 
1,885  00 
1,100  00 
1,800  00 

900  00 
1,100  00 


County. 


Totid. 


$1, 200  00 
1,800  00 
1,800  00 
1,200  00 
1,590  00 
1,300  00 

740  00 
1,885  00 
1,100  00 
LSOOOO 

900  00 
1,100  00 


5K& 
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Na  of  in- 
Btitatea. 


1887 

1868 

1889 

1870 

1871 

1672 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1878 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881. 

1882. 


Total* 


630 


No.  enroUftd 
in  attend- 
ance. 


10 

1 

7 

1 

18 

1,833 

16 

2.  COS 

16 

1,432 

17 

1,275 

7 

705 

13 

890 

1 

87 

8 

599 

20 

m 

48 

2,862 

67 

4.144 

85 

4,482 

65 

4.548 

88 

5.668 

41,855 


Amoiint  of  fbnds  diatmraed. 


State.  County,    j      TotaL 


$1, 100  00 
1,400  00 
1,800  00 
1,800  00 
1,500  00 
1,800  00 
700  00 
1,300  00 


900  00 
1,503  73 
1,645  00 
1.748  48 
1,800  00 
1,784  95 
1,800  00 


87,897  14 


$1, 100  00 
1.44)0  00 
1,800  00 
1,M0  00 
1,.'»00  00 
1.800  00 
700  00 
1.300  00 


$441  90 
8,902  83 
5, 813  03 
8,887  49 
5.933  22 
8,745  57 


900  00 
1,045  83 
5,447  83 
7,081  49 
8,487  49 
7.718  17 
8.545  57 


29,004  04  1      86,00118 


MINNESOTA. 

The  district  institates  of  Minnesota  seem  to  do  their  work  satisfac- 
torily. The  State  has  for  several  years  appropriated  the  sum  of  $3,000 
annually  for  institutes,  to  be  expended  under  direction  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The  legislature  last  winter  in- 
creased the  annual  appropriation  to  (5,000. 

NSBRA8KA. 

The  following  facts  are  drawn  firom  a  special  communication  upon  the 
subject  by  the  State  superintendent : 

There  were  several  State  institntes  held,  supportefl  by  Yolnntary  oontribation ; 
law  silent  npon  the  subject.  Amendment  of  1881  provided  district  and  county  insti- 
tute plan.  District  plan  was  a  failure  from  want  of  ftmds  and  other  reasons.  County 
plan  very  successful:  more  institutes  held,  better  attendance,  better  work  done. 
Each  certificate  granted  put  (1  into  the  institute  ftind.  Judicious  arrangements  and 
management  enable  some  su;"**.  intendents  to  conduct  the  entire  institute  without 
additional  fees  from  teachers.  Others  not  so  successfully  managed  financially.  Fail- 
ure of  teachers  most  needing  the  drill  to  attend  induced  me  to  lay  an  amendment  be- 
fore the  legislature  giving  superintendent  power  to  revoke  certificate  for  failure  to 
attend.  It  is  hoped  much  good  will  result.  Also  I  succeeded  in  requiring  county 
commissioners  to  add  $25  to  institute  fund,  whereas  before  it  was  optional  with  oom- 
missioners. 

Our  greatest  difficulty  has  been  to  get  experienced  workers.  Our  next  requirement 
will  be  a  stricture  upon  instructors,  requiring  them  to  hold  certificate  of  some  kind 
before  they  can  receive  pay  from  institute  fund. 

System  seems  to  be  gaining  a  firm  hold  upon  teachers  and  aooomplishing  muoh 
good. 

NSW  JERSEY. 

The  expense  of  conducting  county  institutes  in  New  Jersey  is  paid 
from  the  legislative  grant  for  the  purpose. 

There  were  12  voluntary  institutes  held  in  the  State  for  the  year  end- 
ing August  31, 1882.    They  were  in  session  one  day  each  month.    Two 
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thousand  two  handred  and  ninety-six  teachers  were  enrolled.    The 
institutes  were  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent  and  a  committee 
of  teachers  and  without  expense. 
The  following  statement  was  furnished  by  the  State  superintendent: 

Tho  law  proTiding  for  institates  was  passed  in  1854.  According  to  its  provisions 
any  one  who  desired  might  organize  an  institute  and  draw  the  appropriation.  The 
attendance  did  not  include  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  teachers.  The  time  was 
mostly  spent  in  discussions  and  debates  conducted  by  the  teachers  and  in  ezercisea 
given  by  persons  interested  in  the  sale  of  books  or  school  apparatus.  In  1867  the  law 
placed  the  control  of  all  the  institutes  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  the  State  board 
of  education  and  of  the  State  superintendent.  The  State  board  of  education,  in  the 
exercise  of  ^he  authority  granted  it  in  this  law,  made  the  State  superintendent  the 
general  manager  of  all  the  institutes  of  the  State  and  preHcribcd  a  rule  requiring  tho 
attendance  of  all  the  teachers  and  another  providing  that  their  salaries  should  con- 
tinue while  in  att^sndance.  Since  these  changes  the  attendance  has  included  an 
average  of  95  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the  counties  in  which  institutes  are  hold, 
and  the  time  during  which  they  are  held  is  occupied  entirely  by  regularly  paid  in- 
structors.   The  results  are  in  every  wise  satisfactory. 

NEW  YORK. 

Four  instructors,  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent,  devote  most 
of  their  time  to  the  district  institutes  of  the  State.  At  the  season  of 
the  year  when  institutes  are  most  numerous,  additional  instructors  are 
employed  temporarily.  The  institutes  are  generally  held  by  county 
8Ui>erintendents  and  such  assistants  as  they  may  ocQl  to  their  aid. 

The  expense  is  provided  for  by  the  county  boards,  but  such  boards  are 
not  compelled  to  make  an  appropriation.  In  many  of  the  counties  in 
which  boards  have  refused  to  make  itn  appropriation  voluntary  insti- 
tutes have  been  held. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  state  superintendent  reports  as  follows : 

Previous  to  the  legislative  session  of  1877  there  were  a  few  voluntary  county  inati- 
tatea  held  in  tho  Stat-e.  There  were  also  two  or  three  counties  authorized  by  special 
local  acts  of  the  legislature  to  hold  county  inst  itutes  and  to  appropriate  funds  for  their 
maintenance.  Institutes  were  held  in  such  counties  annually,  and  they  did  mnch  good 
in  awakening  public  interest  in  educational  matteyand  in  the  improvement  of  private 
and  pablic  school  teachers.  Their  influence  was  local  and  did  not  reach  far  out  from 
the  borders  of  the  counties  in  which  they  were  held.  A  teachers'  association,  with 
headquarters  at  Greensborongh,  memorialized  the  legislature  of  1877,  asking  for  the 
eatabliahment  of  a  ''department  of  normal  instruction  "  at  the  State  university, at 
Chapel  Hill.  The  legislature  appropriated  |2,000  for  *'  a  normal  school "  at  tho  uni- 
versity, leaving  its  organisation  and  plan  of  work  to  the  State  board  of  educatiaii. 
The  same  session  appropriated  $2,000  for  the  establishment  of  ''  a  normal  school"  for 
Uie  colored  teachers,  leaving  its  location,  organization,  plan  of  work,  &c.,al8o  to  the 
State  board  of  education.  I  had  just  entered  on  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  State 
superintendent.  Oov.  Z.  B.  Vance,  chairman  of  board ;  K.  P.  Battle,  president 
of  the  university,  and  myself  consulted  freely  with  the  late  Rev.  B.  Scars,  D.  D.,  thea 
agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  with  reference  to  plans,  &c.  The  result  was  our  present 
plan  as  to  the  university  institute.  Wo  arranged  for  the  colored  institute  to  be  held 
at  Fajetteville,  and,  on  account  of  the  want  of  preparation  of  the  colored  teaohorai 
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it  was  decided  to  have  that  fichool  one  of  long  tonns,  giving  a  courseof  stady  of  Uiree 
yean,  of  nine  months'  session  each  year,  comhining  ordinary  training  in  text  books 
with  normal  methods  of  instruction,  school  government,  and  practice  in  teaching  and 
class  and  school  management,  which  has  continued   up  to  the  present  time.    These 
schools  or  institutes  awakened  great  interest  in  teacher  training  and  popular  educa- 
tion throughout  the  entire  State.    The  appropriations  were,  however,  for  only  two 
years.    In  1879  the  legislature  met  in  January,  and,  in  conformity  with  public  senti- 
ment, continued  the  appropriations  indefinitely.     In  a  separate  act  the  same  session 
provided  for  county  institutes,  but  the  act  did  not  go  into  effect  by  reason  of  an  acci- 
dental failure  of  the  speakers  of  the  two  houses  to  sign  it.    The  legislature  of  lr*Sl 
met  in  January  of  that  year  and  enacted  our  present  school  law  on  the  subject  of  in- 
stitutes for  the  counties.    In  a  separate  act  it  also  provided  for  four  additional  State 
normal  institutes  for  white  teachers,  to  be  located  and  organized  by  the  State  board 
of  education ;  also,  for  four  additional  colored  normal  schools  for  the  colored  teach- 
ers, to  be  located  and  organized  by  the  State  board  of  education,  appropriating 
|2,000  additional  for  the  said  white  institutes  and  $3,000  additional  for  the  said  col- 
ored schools.    The  white  institutes  were  modelled  after  the  university  institute  and 
the  colored  schools  after  the  Fayetteville  Normal  School.    For  the  preseutyear  (lb8B) 
I  shall  make  one  of  the  colored  schools — that  at  New  Berne — a  short  session  of  live 
weeks  and  have  it  conducted  as  an  **  institute"  for  the  benefit  of  such  colored  teach- 
ers as  are  qualified  to  take  advantage  of  its  methods  and  work.    These  State  insti- 
tutes or  schools  have  conduced  largely  to  the  success  and  numbers  of  the  county 
institutes  aiid  the  number  of  teachers  attending  the  county  institutes.    The  county 
institutes  are  now  by  their  work  largely  increasing  the  number  of  teachers  atteudiog 
the  State  institutes  and  are  pushing  the  State  institutes  to  higher  methoilH  aud 
greater  efficiency.    Had  it  not  been  for  some  very  unwise  legislation  at  the  session  of 
1883  in  cutting  ofif  part  of  the  duties  and  compensation  of  the  county  superintendents, 
we  would  have  worked  a  great  educational  reform  and  revolution  in  the  next  two  or 
three  years.    I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  that  anyway. 

One  change  in  our  law  in  reference  to  county  institutes  would  result  in  great  good 
to  the  schools  and  school  system.  The  appropriation  from  the  county  school  fund  for 
a  county  institute  ought  to  be  compulsory  on  the  county  boards  of  education,  and  not 
left  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  said  county  boards,  as  our  law  now  leaves  it.  Then, 
with  a  good  and  efficient  county  snperinteudent,  acting  as  the  leader,  adviser,  and  or- 
ganizer of  the  teachers  of  his  county,  all  worthy  teachers  would  be  brought  into  the 
institutes  aud  prepared  for  their  work  without  a  penalty  inflicted  by  the  law  for  non- 
attendance.  Compulsory  attendance  does  not  compel  study  and  improvement  iu 
knowledge  and  methods. 

OHIO. 

The  foUowiug  statement  ie^^urnislied  by  Hon.  D.  F.  De  Wolf,  Stat« 
school  commissioner: 

The  first  association  of  teachers  in  Ohio  was  organized  in  Cincinnati  iu  1842.  The 
organization  survived  but  a  few  months  and  was  replaced  by  the  Western  Literary 
Institute  and  Board  of  Education.  This  organization,  with  a  slight  change  of  title, 
continued  until  1845,  in  which  year  the  first  county  teachers'  institute  was  held  in 
Sandusky,  Erie  County.  Soon  after,  another  was  conducted  at  Chardon,  Qeaaga 
County.  The  State  Teachers'  Association,  organized  in  1847,  lent  additional  impetus 
to  the  movement  by  arranging  to  hold  institutes  in  one-half  of  the  counties  of  the 
State.     Several  counties  accepte<l  this  i)roposition. 

The  institutes  of  1845  and  1846  were  sustained  by  voluntary  contribution  on  the 
part  of  teachers ;  but  in  1848  a  law  was  passed  permitting  the  county  commissioners 
of  certain  counties  to  appropriate  money  for  the  support  of  institutes  in  their  respec- 
tive counties.  One-half  of  the  sum  thus  appropriated  was  to  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  instructors  anH  the  remainder  '*  to  the  purchase  and  support  of  a  suitable 
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common  school  library  for  the  use  of  sach  association.''  This  act  was  amended  in 
ld4Sf  and  again  in  1849.  In  1861  the  teachers  of  two  or  more  contignons  counties  were 
anthorixed  to  hold  an  institute,  if  thought  desirable,  and  the  connty  commissioner 
of  each  of  the  counties  was  empowered  to  appropriate  as  much  as  $100  a  year  for  its 
snpiK>rt,  the  appropriation  to  be  made  only  at  the  request  of  ut  least  twenty  practical 
teachers.  The  institute  proceedings  were  to  be  reported  to  the  State  commissioner 
of  common  schools. 

The  law  of  1864,  amendatory  to  an  act  for  the  reorganization  and  maintenance  of 
the  common  schools  passed  in  1853,  provided  that  county  examiners  should  charge 
male  applicants  for  certificates  a  fee  of  50  cents  and  female  applicants  35  cents.  The 
amount  remaining  after  deducting  from  such  fees  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  ex- 
aminers was  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  teachers'  institutes.  The  petition  of 
forty  practical  teachers  was  necessary  to  the  legal  appropriation  of  such  fund  to 
institute  purposes  by  the  county  auditors  and  treasurers.  Id  1865  the  amount  exam- 
iners could  draw  for  travelling  expenses  was  limited  to  one-third  of  the  total  of 
examination  fees. 

In  1873  the  law  permitting  the  appropriation  of  money  by  the  county  commissioners 
for  institutes  was  repealed;  the  examination  fee  for  all  teachers  was  made  50  cents; 
teachers  were  permitted  to  dismiss  school  and  attend  the  institutes  of  their  respective 
counties  without  forfeiture  of  pay,  provided  they  attended  the  institute  four  days ; 
the  officers  were  required  to  give  bond  for  the  faithful  disbursement  of  funds;  and 
full  reports  were  required  to  be  made  within  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the  insti- 
tute to  the  State  commissioner  of  common  schools.  The  privilege  of  dismissing 
school  to  attend  the  institute  was  not  extended,  however,  to  teachers  in  city  districts 
having  a  population  of  10,000,  unless  the  boards  of  education  of  such  districts  ab- 
sented. In  union  and  graded  schools  the  same  privilege  was  withheld,  unless  a  majority 
desired  to  attend. 

The  law  at  present  is  practically  that  of  1873,  excepting  that,  while  teachers  may 
dismiss  school  to  attend  their  county  institute,  they  can  no  longer  draw  pay  for  the 
time  spent  in  such  attondance. 

The  institute  has  steadily  gained  favor  as  a  means  of  improving  teachers  and  en- 
couraging an  educational  spirit.  The  following  statistics  indicate,  somewhat,  its 
progress: 


Year. 


1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1882 


Attendance.   I  Expenditures. 


$2, 445 

15, 021 
19,  :U)7 

19,  yto 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


While  the  ordinary  teachers'  institutes  in  Pennsylvania  are  based  on 
the  coanties,  the  law  recognizes  also  a  district  institute  system ;  but 
such  institutes  are  held  at  the  option  of  the  boards  of  directors.  Of 
course  there  is  much  irregularity  in  their  number,  cost,  results,  &c. 

Teachers'  associations  were  held  in  many  counties  prior  to  1854,  but 
it  was  in  that  year,  which  was  the  first  of  the  county  superintendency, 
that  institutes  became  general,  increasing  in  number  and  efficiency.  In 
1867  a  law  was  passed  requiring  every  county  superintendent  to  hold 
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one  institute  each  year.  It  also  required  each  county  to  make  an 
appropriation  of  from  $60  to  $200  to  defray  necessary  expenses  and 
allowed  boards  of  directors  to  permit  teachers  to  attend  these  institutes 
without  loss  of  salary.  In  1881  a  law  was  passed  compelling  boards  to 
give  teachers  this  privilege.  Since  1867  every  county  in  the  State  has 
annually  held  an  institute.  In  nearly  all  cases  they  have  been  very 
largely  attended,  and,  while  they  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  prepar- 
ing teachers  for  their  work,  they  have  been  equally  instrumental  in 
promoting  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  education.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  from  a  recent  report  of  the  State  superintendent: 

The  coanty  institntes  form  a  very  Rignificaut  part  of  the  school  work  of  the  State 
aud  are  growing  in  power  from  year  to  year.  No  factor  is  more  important  or  servioe- 
able  in  the  way  of  awakening  and  deepening  interest  in  educational  affairs.  Chil- 
dren themselves  are  too  yonng  either  to  make  their  wants  known  in  this  direction  or 
to  feel  their  needs,  and  parents  are  apt  to  be  so  much  engrossed  in  material  pursuits 
which  go  to  supply  the  necessary  physical  wants  of  their  families  as  not  to  feel  much 
zeal  in  regard  to  pursuits  which  have  to  do  with  spiritual  wants,  which  are  univer- 
sally less  easily  recognized  and  acknowledged.  The  county  institutes,  however,  by 
gathering  together  each  year  in  the  centres  of  advanced  culture  throughout  the  State 
large  bodies  of  leachers  and  instructors  and  lecturers,  challenge  attention  and  arouse 
the  thought  of  whole  communities,  and  concentrate  the  same  upon  the  public  school 
work.  They  serve  also  to  keep  vigorous  among  the  teachers  a  sense  of  their  calling, 
that  esprit  de  corps  which  is  felt  to  be  so  necessary  in  all  professional  life.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  special  benefits  which  the  teachers  gain  from  skilful  educators 
who  are  present  at  the  institntes  with  this  end  in  view. 

A  knowledge  of  all  this  led  the  legislature  at  its  last  session  to  pass  an  act  requiring 
the  school  directors  to  allow  school  teachers  the  time  and  wages  while  attending 
and  participating  in  these  institut<es.  As  the  spirit  aud  intent  of  the  law  are  liable 
to  be  violated  by  special  contracts  between  directors  and  teachers,  this  act  should  be 
supplemented  so  as  to  forbid  such  contracts  and  to  require  all  the  schools  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  superintendent  to  be  closed  during  the  week  in  which  the 
county  institute  is  held. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  teachers'  institutes  in  Rhode  Island  were  private,  not  statutory, 
in  origin,  but  the  State  usually  has  cooperated  by  appropriation  of 
money.  This  appropriation  is  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
school  commissioner,  who  usually  conducts  the  district  institutes,  as- 
sisted by  such  instructors  as  he  may  select.  He  usually  expends  a  part 
of  the  apx)ropriation  in  the  support  of  the  Khode  Island  Institute  of  In- 
struction. The  history  of  this  important  organization  has  been  briefly 
related  as  follows : 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1844,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Anos 
Perry,  then  principal  of  the  Summer  Street  Grammar  School,  in  Providence,  made  ar- 
rangements for  a  meeting  of  teachers  and  the  friends  of  education  to  be  held  in 
the  city  council  chamber,  to  consider  the  subject  of  organizing  an  association  whose 
object  should  bo  to  awaken  among  the  people  a  broader  and  deeper  interest  in  pab- 
lie  schools  and  at  the  same  time  lend  its  support  to  Mr.  Barnard  in  his  work  as  State 
commissioner.  The  meeting  was  held  according  to  previous  notice,  at  which 
Nathan  Bishop,  esq. ,  superintendent  of  pulilio  schools  in  Providence,  presided.  Twaa- 
ty-five  or  thirty  teachers,  most  of  them  engaged  in  the  public  achoola,  and  a  lew  oUiar 
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penons  were  present.  Mr.  Barnard  being  unable  to  attend  in  conaeqnence  of  severe 
indisposition,  Mr.  Perry  explained  tbe  object  of  the  meeting,  stating,  in  substance, 
Mr.  Barnard's  views  and  wishes.  After  a  free  interchange  of  opinions,  during  whic-h 
several  gentlemen  manifested  a  want  of  faith  in  associate  action,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming  a  State  educational  association  and 
to  take  such  measures  for  that  object  as  they  should  deem  expedient.  This  commit- 
tee consisted  of  John  Kingsbury,  Nathan  Bishop,  Amos  Perry.  Henry  Day,  and  John 
J.  Stimson. 

The  representative  character  of  the  committee  will  be  noted.  All  of  them  were 
identified  with  the  cause  of  education.  One  member  was  at  the  head  of  a  private 
schoo],  one  superintendent  of  the  public  schools,  one  at  the  head  of  a  grammar 
school,  one  the  senior  teacher  in  the  high  school,  and  one  an  inHueutial  member  of 
the  school  committee.  The  several  meetings  of  this  committee  vrero  held  in  the  office 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools.  After  deliberately  considering  the  question 
Shall  we  have  an  association  T  it  was  agreed  that  the  enterprise  should  go  forward, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  institute  was  laid. 

An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  in  the  State  House  in  Providence,  January  21,  lt(45, 
when  the  committee  to  whom  the  whole  subject  had  been  committed  made  a  re]K»rt 
upon  the  subject. 

This  report,  after  being  discussed,  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Barnard 
was  chairman,  with  instructions  to  present  a  constitution  at  an  atljonrned  meeting. 
This  meeting,  at  which  Hon.  Wilkius  Updike,  of  South  Kingstown,  presided,  was  held 
in  Westminster  Hail  on  the  evening  of  January  25,  1845,  when  the  constitution,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Barnard,  was  reported  and  adopted.  At  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  in 
the  vestry  of  the  First  Baptist  church  'on  the  28th  of  January,  the  organization  of 
the  institute  was  completed.  This  institution  has  been  one  of  the  most  powerful 
agencies  in  upbuilding  the  Rhode  Island  schools. 

80UTH  CAROUNA. 

There  is  nothing  in  tbe  school  law  of  1878  (latest  edition)  bearing  u]»ou 
the  subject  of  normal  institutes. 

The  institutes  held  in  1881, 1882,  and  1883  were  authorized  by  special 
aets  of  the  legislature.  That  of  1880  (the  first  ever  held  in  this  State) 
was  supported  entirely  by  an  ai>propriation  from  the  Peabody  fuud. 

For  the  year  ending  August  31, 1882,  the  State  appropriated  $l,ri(K) 
for  the  two  State  institutes,  and  this  amount  was  supplemented  by 
11,000  from  the  Peabody  fund. 

The  State  superintendent,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  said : 

Although  the  State  institutes  referred  to  above  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State,  they  have  not  been  within  the  reach  of  the  great 
majority  of  teachers,  who,  on  account  of  their  small  salaries,  could  not  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  travel  and  board  necessary  to  attend  them.  Efiorte  will  be  made  to  obtain 
proper  authority  for  the  simultaneous  establishment  of  a  large  number  of  teachers' 
institutes  throughout  the  State,  so  that  their  benefits  may  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  those  teachers  who  most  need  them. 

TEXAS. 

Texas  has  two  regular  normal  institutes,  one  for  white  and  the  other 
for  colored  teachers.  These  are  open  nine  months  in  the  year  and  are 
practically  normal  schools. 

Of  the  forty-two  district  institutes,  one  for  white  teachers  is  held  in 
each  senatorial  district  and  one  for  colored  teachers  in  each  congres- 
sional district. 
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VERMONT. 

Couuty  institutes  in  Vermont  are  organized  annually,  if  requested  by 
twenty-live  teachers.  The  expense  is  provided  for  by  the  State.  They 
are  conducted  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  education. 

There  may  be  five  district  institutes  in  each  county  whenever  a  county 
institute  is  not  called  for  annually.  They  are  usually  held  one  day  and 
evening.  Attendance  is  not  compulsory.  They  are  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  education.  The 
State  makes  an  appropriation  of  $12  for  each  district  institute. 

VIRGINIA. 

The  following  statement  is  furnished  by  B.  B.  Fan*,  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction : 

Our  institnte  system  was  originated  by  the  first  board  of  edncation,  under  authority 
of  law  which  provided  that  no  public  money  should  be  used  for  that  purpose;  con- 
sequently its  field  of  usefulness  has  been  and  is  very  much  restricted.  County  insti- 
tutes are  required  to  be  held  at  least  once  a  year  in  each  county  in  the  State,  aud 
teachers,  by  regulation  of  the  board  of  education,  are  required  to  attend  under  a 
][)enalty  of  $5,  to  be  deducted  from  their  salary.  Since  1880,  with  funds  furnished  by 
the  Agent  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  State  institutes  have  been  held  each  year 
for  both  white  and  colored  teachers,  conducted  separately  by  eminent  normal  edu- 
cators drawn  from  other  States.  The  teachers  manifest  great  interest  in  the  institutes, 
both  local  and  State,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  both  are  well  attended.  Great  benefits 
have  resulted  from  institute  work  in  the  State,  as  manifested  by  a  trained  and  higher 
grade  of  teachers. 

The  most  noticeable  event  in  the  history  of  our  schools,  though  not  occurring  in 
the  year  for  which  this  report  seems  to  be  required,  was  the  conference  of  superin- 
toudeuts  held  in  the  city  of  Richmond  February  27,  1883.  Its  membership  consisted 
of  all  the  school  superintendents  and  principals  of  high  schools  in  the  State.  Of  109 
superintendents — the  whole  number  in  the  State — dO  were  in  actual  attendance,  many 
of  whom  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  to  reach  the  conference  and  all  of  whom  paid 
their  entire  expense  out  of  meagre  salaries,  thus  giving  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
great  zeal  of  the  present  superintendents  in  making  a  success  of  the  important  work 
which  has  been  committed  to  them.  The  superintendents  were  convened  in  coufer- 
euco  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  tlie  purpose  of  unifying 
and  strengthening  the  system,  as  well  as  for  the  mutual  improvement  of  all.  The 
conference  was  conducted  systematically,  adhering  strictly  to  the  program.  By  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Curry,  agent  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  we  were  enabled  to  se- 
euro  the  services  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham  for  the  entire  session.  Gen.  John  Eaton, 
Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  President  T.  N.  Conrad,  Prof.  C.  E.  Vawter, 
and  Rev.  W.  B.McGilvray  delivered  able  lectnres  on  various  educational  subjects. 
The  conference  continued  in  session  four  days  and  its  benefits  have  been  evidently 
felt. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Tlie  institutes  are  generally  conducted  by  persons  appointed  by  the 
State  superintendent.  The  legislature  appropriates  $500  for  these  insti- 
tutes. This  is  supplemented  by  small  voluntary  contributions  by  the 
teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  county  institutes,  held  under  the  law  of  the  State, 
the  sui)erintendeuts  of  many  of  the  counties  hold  voluntary  institutes. 
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Those  generally  last  butoue  day.  The  peopleattend  these  meetings  and 
frequently  give  a  dinner  to  the  teachers  either  at  the  place  of  meeting 
or  at  some  farmhouse.  The  following  statement  was  supplied  by  the 
kindness  of  the  State  superintendent: 

Our  law  was  first  enacted  iu  1872 ;  attendance,  voluntary.  The  institutes  were  held 
anuuaily,  one  for  several  counties,  conducted  by  a  competent  person  or  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  superintendent.  Expenses  were  wholly  paid  by  the  Peabody 
fund.  Afterwards,  in  1877,  the  law  was  so  changed  that  the  connty  superintendent 
wa8  required  to  hold  the  institute  and  the  teacher  was  allowed,  his  regular  per  diem 
fon-ach  day  he  attended  an  institute,  provided  the  same  should  not  exceed  eight  days 
iu  the  year.  The  expenses  of  the  instructors  were  paid  by  the  Peabody  fund.  This 
law  was  repealed  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  1879,  and  a  law  passed  requir- 
ing an  institute  in  each  county  for  at  least  five  days,  with  an  instructor  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  superintendent,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $25  for  each  institute,  and  | 
appropriating  $500  for  the  purpose.  This  law  took  effect  in  the  summer  of  1879  and 
was  executed  for  that  year  and  the  year  1880.  The  deficiency  (there  are  fifty-four 
counties,  and  at  |25  each  the  cost  would  be  |l,3&0),  after  applying  the  State's  $500, 
was  paid  by  the  Peabody  fund.  In  the  year  1881,  when  the  legislature  met  again,  it 
was  found  that  the  law  lacked  one  thing  to  make  it  successful :  obedience  on  the  part 
of  tlie  teachers ;  so  a  compulsory  feature,  as  follows,  wn»  incorporated  : 

Any  teacher  who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  attend  at  least  one  institute  annually,  held 
under  the  proyisions  of  this  section,  unless  such  teacher  shall  have  an  excuse  there- 
for sufficient  in  the  Judgment  of  tlie  board  of  examiners  to  whioh  such  teacher  may 
apply  for  examination,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  examination  during  the  year  within 
which  such  failure  or  refusal  may  have  occurred. 

This  law  has  now  been  in  force  two  years  and  has  been  left  as  it  is  by  the  legisla- 
ture which  recently  adjourned,  and  wiU  necessarily  be  executed  this  year  and  next. 
We  think  it  is  good.  The  only  trouble  we  find  is  in  passing  upon  the  excuses;  but 
thef^e  troubles  are  fast  passing  away,  as  the  teachers  themselves  require  a  rigid 
euforceuient  generally,  so  that  the  "drones''  are  driven  out  and  the  active  workers 
retained.  The  attendance  shows  the  success  of  the  law.  Our  district  Peabody  insti- 
tutes are  generally  conducted  by  prominent  educators  from  other  States  and  are  in- 
tended as  patrons  and  centres  of  influence.  They  take  the  place  of  the  county  insti- 
tute for  the  counties  in  which  they  are  held.  We  have  generally  four  or  five  each 
year. 

^  WISCONSIN. 

The  following  information  irespecting  teachers'  institutes  has  been 
famished  the  compiler  by  the  State  superintendent  of  Wisconsin : 

Public  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  educational  topics  were  held  in  a  number  of 
pl^«8  under  the  territorial  government ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  these 
resenbled  an  institute  for  the  instruction  of  the  public  school  teachers.  More  atteq. 
tion  was  then  paid  to  this  work  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  State  than  else- 
wLere,  and  meetings  of  this  kind  were  called  at  Hazel  Green  and  Platteville. 

l^Qriug  the  first  ten  years  under  the  State  organization  the  labor  performed  in  the 
t^^aclierB*  institutes  was  desultory.  It  was  given  principally  by  the  State  superin- 
tendents, in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  town  and  connty  associations  of  teachers. 
I'bese  meetings  continued  usually  from  two  to  six  days,  though  a  few  are  reported  as 
lasting  two  weeks.  The  latter  partook  of  the  nature  of  long  termed  institutes,  in 
vbich  regular  instruotion  was  furnished  in  the  branches  of  study  taught  in  the  dis- 
trict schools.  Superintendent  Ladd  reports  these  as  being  held  in  1852  and  attended  ^ 
in  some  instances  by  eighty  teachers.  Generally  these  gatherings  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  teachers  to  compare  with  each  other  their  views  and  methods 
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of  work  and  to  learn  more  definitely,  by  the  means  of  lectores  and  discnasionH,  what 
weio  the  educational  progress  and  needs  of  the  State. 

In  18ri9  was  inaagnrated  the  efficient  system  of  holding  institutes  which  has  been 
in  operation  to  the  present  time.  It  grew  out  of  the  normal  school  work  which  the 
Btate  had  then  organized  in  the  academies,  high  schools,  and  colleges.  By  an  act  of 
the  legislature  the  normal  school  board  was  authorized  to  employ  an  agent  or  agients 
who  should,  in  addition  to  exercising  supervisory  control  over  the  normal  work  of 
these  institutions,  conduct  teachers'  institutes  and  give  normal  instruction  to  them. 
They  should  do  this  in  cooperation  with  the  State  superintendent.  A  sum  sofficient 
to  tlefray  the  expenses  of  the  agency  was  annually  appropriated  oat  of  the  normal 
school  fund.  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  was  engaged  as  the  general  agent.  He  secnreil  the 
services  of  Charles  H.  Allen  and  others  as  assistants,  and  began  the  work  with  great 
vigor  and  enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  institutes  held  the  first  year  enrolled  as  many 
as  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  members.  A  number  of  the  most  earnest  teachers 
In  the  State  contributed  in  various  ways  to  the  success  of  these  institutes.  The  law 
which  pmvidcd  for  county  superintendents,  enacted  in  1861,  required  each  one  to 
organise  and  conduct  at  least  one  institute  each  year.  Subsequently,  Col.  J.  6* 
McMynn,  Rev.  J.  B.  Tradt,  and  Prof.  J.  C.  Pickard  served  as  agents  of  the  normal 
n«gents.  In  IH(,>7  a  law  was  passed  stating  more  definitely  the  duties  of  the  regent* 
hi  holding  institutes.  They  were  empowered  to  spend  annually  $5,000  to  meet 
the  expens<^  of  the  work;  and  the  district  boards  of  the  common  schools  were 
authorised  to  sllow  the  teachers  employed  by  them  to  attend  these  institutes  with- 
out hmlug  any  time  in  their  schools.  In  1871  provisions  were  made  for  conducting 
uoruuil  histitutiH*  in  such  counties  as  receive  the  least  direct  benefit  from  the  nor- 
uml  sehools,  and  they  should  be  held  at  least  four  consecutive  weeks,  and  a  brief 
eourse  of  study  should  be  pursued  in  tbem.  A  sum  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dol- 
lam  per  nnnum  was  appropriated  from  the  State  treasury  to  carry  out  these  provis- 
ions. The  time  in  which  one  of  these  institutes  must  be  held  has  been  changed  and 
110  llniitM  are  now  prescribed. 

Thn  nornml  regents  have  effected  an  arrangement  by  which  one  of  the  profesaorH  in 
ea<)h  normal  school  acts,  a  portion  of  the  year,  as  a  conductor  of  institutes.  In  some 
years  <»ver  sixty  short  termed  and  long  termed  institutes  have  been  annually  con- 
duete<l. 

The  present  system  of  teachers^  insHiuies. — The  teachers' institutes  have  now  a  vital 
antl  organic  connection  with  the  normal  schools.  As  elsewhere  stated,  the  State  is 
tlivided  into  four  Jnstitute  districts,  and  one  professor  in  each  normal  school  is  per- 
uiauently  set  apart  for  the  conducting  of  institutes  in  certain  portion^f  the  year. 
The  spring  institute  campaign  extends  from  about  the  middle  of  March  to  the  first  of 
May ;  the  fall  campaign  comprises  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October. 
At  these  times  the  four  conductors  are  constantly  in  the  field  ;  and  in  the  month  of 
August,  and  to  a  limited  extent  at  other  times,  other  qualifie<l  persons,  principals  of 
high  schools,  &c.,  are  employed  in  conducting  institutes.  The  number  of  institutes 
held  is  not  far  from  sixty  yearly. 

The  usual  length  of  the  institutes  is  four  or  five  days,  but  those  of  two  weeks  in 
duration  are  quito  common,  and  in  August  and  September  of  each  year  a  number  are 
hehl  of  fonr  weeks  each.  For  each  of  these  long  term  or  normal  institutes,  as  they 
are  termed  by  way  of  distinction,  two  conductors  are  furnished  by  the  board  of  re- 
gents ;  to  the  shortor  ones  but  one  conductor  is  sent. 

7'he  county  superintendent  is  required  by  law  to  hold  at  least  one  institute  each 
year  in  bis  county.  He  determines  the  place  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  time  of 
the  meeting ;  applies  to  the  State  superintendent,  who  is  chairman  of  the  institute 
committee  of  the  board,  for  aid  in  conducting  his  institute;  gives  the  public  notice, 
and  labors  personally  to  get  his  teachers  together.  In  the  institute  he  is  the  execu- 
tive officer;  it  is  his  institute  ;  and,  when  able,  he  also  takes  part  in  the  work  of  in- 
ulrurlion. 
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SiTolment  blaDks,  blank  registers  and  reports,  and  small  note  books  for  the  nse  of 
the  members  are  famished  by  the  board. 

The  registers  and  reports  are  kept  in  duplicate,  one  copy  beiDg  forwarded  to  the 
State  saperintendent  and  the  other  kept  on  file  by  the  regular  conductor  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  institute  is  held. 

The  board  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  conductors  and  the  expenses  of 
lecturers.    Other  expenses  are  properly  a  charge  upon  the  county. 

The  assignment  of  conductors  to  particular  localities  for  work  and  the  final  ar- 
rangement of  dates  are  made  by  the  institute  committee  of  the  board  after  due  cod- 
saltation  of  all  interests. 

In  July  of  each  year  a  conductors'  meeting  is  held,  to  which  come  all  the  oondnot- 
OTBy  both  regular  and  occasioual,  for  consultation  and  work.  One  of  the  results  of 
this  meeting  is  a  well  digested  syllabus,  or  course  of  study,  for  the  long  term  insti- 
tutes. Greater  system  and  uniformity  of  method  also  result,  with  greater  enthusiasm 
in  the  work  and  more  of  the  professional  spirit.  The  conductors'  meeting  has  come 
to  be  considered  one  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  probably  no  part  of  the  whole  educational  system 
of  the  State  has  more  firmly  intrenched  itself  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  peo- 
ple than  the  institute  work  under  the  present  system.  The  credit  for  this  state  of 
affairs  is  largely  due  to  the  veteran  institute  worker,  Prof.  Robert  Graham,  and  Hon. 
W.  H.  Chandler,  of  the  board  of  regents,  though  many  have  a  lesser  share  with  them. 
It  may  be  further  remarked  that,  while  the  general  type  of  Wisconsin  teachers^ 
institutes  may  not  be  one  peculiar  and  unlbund  elsewhere,  it  is  at  least  a  tolerably 
marked  and  well  defined  type. 

The  average  Wisconsin  institute  is  not  a  huge  and  unwieldy  gathering,  where  con- 
ductors lecture  and  members  pass  complimentary  resolutions ;  it  is  not  a  social  gath- 
ering, but  a  place  for  sfudy  and  labor.  Its  membership  is  generally  not  too  large  for 
some  individualization  of  work,  and  cooperation  rather  than  passive  recipiency  is 
expected  from  those  who  compose  it ;  and  yet  it  is  an  institute  and  not  a  school. 

There  are  now  four  normal  schools  in  the  State.  A  committee  of  the  board  of  re- 
gents cooperates  with  the  State  superintcndeut«in  organizing  and  carrying  on  the 
iostitnte  work.  Blank  applications  for  institutes  are  annually  sent  to  each  county 
BQ^rlntendeni,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  time  and  plai'O  preferred  in  the  appli- 
cations, which  are  returned  to  the  State  superintendent,  are  conceded.  Leading  and 
experienced  teachers  in  the  State  are  designated  as  assistant  conductors,  who,  in 
connection  with  the  regular  conductors  from  the  normal  schools  or  by  themselves, 
condnct  institutes  under  appointment  by  the  committee. 

The  annual  meeting  of  institute  conductors  is  held  usually  at  the  same  place  and 
for  two  days  preceding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  at 
which  matter  to  be  presented  in  Institutes  for  ensuing  year  and  methods  of  presenta- 
tien  are  presented,  exemplified,  discussed,  and  criticised.  The  committee  on  insti- 
tutes embody  conclusions  reached  with  such  emendations  as  are  deemed  necessary 
in  ft  Byllabus,  which  is  printed  and  furnished  to  county  superintendents  in  sufficient 
nnmbers  to  supply  teachers  and  other  applicants  each  with  a  copy  some  weeks  in  nd- 
▼ance  of  the  time  the  institute  is  to  be  held.  A  course  of  instruction  having  diKtinct 
ralation  to  three  stages  of  school  work — primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar —  under 
tlie  appellations  first  form,  second  form,  and  third  form,  each  embracing  a  year's  work, 
has  in  this  manner  been  compassed,  and  reviews  and  connections  have  also  received 
attention.  In  this  form  both  scholastic  and  professional  work  was  attempted  and 
(natter  and  methods  were  developed.  The  entire  work  was  preparatory  to  the  pres- 
ent phase  of  institnte  effort,  a  phase  almost  entirely  professional  in  its  character. 

An  effort  having  been  inaugurated  to  introduce  a  course  of  study  into  the  ungraded 
schools^  the  institnte  work  for  the  last  year  has  consisted  almost  wholly  in  justifying, 
exemplifying,  and  explaining  the  course  of  study.    This  course  of  study  is  published 
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|Ti  tbe  form  of  a  mannal  aud  is  distribnted  as  the  syllabus  of  instraction  was  formerly 
diiitributed.  The  work  necessarily  iuvolves  consideration  of  what  are  essential  stad- 
ies,  the  true  order  of  studies,  the  objects  to  be  attained  through  each  and  at  different 
stages,  and  the  methods  and  material  employed  in  securing  the  desired  end.  Academic 
work  is  thus  subordinated  to  the  professional  and  used  only  as  illustrative  and  for 
the  purpose  of  exemplifying,  making  clear,  and  fixiug  in  mind  the  points  in  hand. 

Tbe  full  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  $7,000,  is  now  annually  expended, 
and  the  work  by  this  means  is  limited  to  the  present  extent  and  by  the  Inability  of 
obtaining  a  greater  number  of  efficient  conductors  than  are  at  present  employed. 
Lectures  upon  general  or  specific  features  of  public  school  work,  for  interesting  the 
general  public,  are  encouraged  during  the  sessions  of  the  institute. 

The  following  extract  from  the  State  sui)erintendent'6  report  of  1882 
gives  some  information  of  interest : 

This  branch  of  educational  work  is  carried  on,  as  provided  by  law,  by  the  State 
superintendent,  conjointly  with  the  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools,  the  latter 
annually  appointing  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  tbe  State  superintendent. 

This  special  branch  of  the  normal  service  has  been  carried  on  during  the  year 
according  to  the  syllabus,  by  the  conductors.  This  syllabus  was  largely  devoted  to 
the  grammar  or  more  advanced  grade  of  work  in  the  district  schools,  its  connection 
with  the  work  in  preceding  years  being  to  some  extent  a  review  of  the  last  two  years. 
Duriug  the  last  three  years  all  the  course  of  study  usually  embraced  in  the  ungraded 
schools  has  received  attention  in  these  institutes.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  impress 
upon  teachers  the  limits  and  character  of  work  proper  to  be  undertaken  in  our  com- 
mon schools,  the  best  methods  to  promote  continuous  and  progressive  work  through- 
out the  school  life  of  a  pupil,  thereby  inducing  the  best  results  in  mental  prepara- 
tion and  discipline,  needful  to  all  good  citizens. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  regular  institute  conductors  was  held  in  Madison,  in  con- 
nection with  the  executive  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  December  2(>-27, 
1881.  At  this  meeting,  schemes  of  work  upon  the  several  branches  in  the  third  form 
were  presented  by  the  several  conductors,  and,  after  full  discussion,  were  determined 
upon  by  the  conductors  and  the  committee  acting  jointly.  These  schemes  were 
printed  in  pamphlet  form,  together  with  directions  and  instructions  by  the  committA, 
in  the  usual  form  in  which  the  syllabus  of  instruction  has  heretofore  been  published. 
These  were  distributed  for  use  in  the  spring  institutes  and  a  sufficient  number  was 
retained  for  use  in  the  fall  institutes. 

The  committee  appointed  42  instittftes  for  the  summer  and  fall  series  and  14  for  the 
last  spring  series.  They  were  held  in  54  counties  and  superintendent  districts  and 
were  in  session  87  weeks.    There  were  employed  4  regular  and  27  assistant  conductors. 

In  12  counties  or  superintendent  districts  no  institutes  were  held  which  received 
aid  from  the  State,  but  in  two  or  three  of  these  counties  institutes  were  held  by  the 
couuty  superintendents  without  aid  from  the  normal  fund.  The  counties  of  Richland 
and  Vernon  each  held  2  institutes  during  the  year.  The  remaining  52  counties  in  the 
State  held  during  tbe  year  each  one  institute. 

The  number  of  institutes  held  this  year  was  the  same  as  held  last  year  and  ez- 
teuded  over  eight  weeks  less  time. 

In  all  the  institutes  there  wore  enrolled  694  males  and  2,879  females;  total,  3,573, 
which  is  184  less  than  the  number  reported  last  year. 

The  number  in  this  statement  is  less  than  the  actual  enrolment,  since  it  does  not 
include  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  the  institute  held  in  the  spring  at  Stongb- 
tou,  Dane  County. 

The  State  appropriated  for  institutes  the  past  year  $2,000 ;  the  normal  school  board, 
f.^'^OOO.  The  total  amount  of  the  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  was 
$7,000.     The  amount  expended  was  $6,527.89. 
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The  diflbarsements  of  thb  committee  are  classified  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  the  regnlar  and  assistant  conductors |3, 830  00 

Expenses  of  these  conductors 1,787  34 

iDi'idental  expenses 010  55 

Total 6,527  89 

Balance  unexpended 472  11 

7,000  00 

A  marked  feature  of  the  institutes  is  the  decreasiug  number  of  male  teachers  in 
attendance,  as  shown  by  the  following  statement,  giving  attendance  for  the  past  four 
years: 

1379 1,405 

IwO 1,134 

1*1 778 

1882 694 

This  decrease  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  demand  for  labor  in  other  vocations 
offering  better  wages  and  more  permanent  employment. 

Teachers'  institutes  have  become  a  well  established  and  important  factor  in  our 
educational  system,  and  should  continue  te  receive  the  fostering  care  of  the  State. 
In  these  institutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  our  common  schools  assemble 
to  r«»ceive  instruction  adapted  to  their  wants  and  to  make  better  preparation  for  their 
profeflsion.  They  receive  a  knowledge  of  the  best  known  methods  of  teaching  and 
carry  these  ideas  and  methods  into  their  school  rooms,  where  they  put  them  in  prac- 
tice. The  institutes  are  mainly  conducted  by  men  of  high  attainments  and  large 
pedagogic  experience,  and  their  influence,  added  to  that  of  the  normal  schools,  is 
clearly  manifest  in  the  improved  character  of  the  public  schools  throughout  the 
State. 

MEMORANDA  RESPECTING  CITY  INSTITUTES. 

The  following  remarks  are  intended  to  supplement  Table  III,  already 
givcoi  Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  information  in  the  table  refers  ex- 
closively  to  institutes  held  during  the  school  year,  and  not  to  summer 
institutes.  As  a  general  rule,  the  average  attendance  of  teachers  given 
lifers  to  general  meetings,  but  in  some  cases  to  attendance  at  grade 
meetings.  The  statements  which  follow  have  generally  been  furnished 
bj  the  city  superintendents. 

Albanyy  N.  Y. — The  association  of  grammar  school  principals  (gentle- 
men) meets  once  a  month  with  the  superintendent  for  consultation  and 
tensdon  of  school  affairs.  A  formal  paper  on  some  assigned  theme  is 
generally  read  and  a  discussion  follows.  The  ladies  also  have  an  asso- 
ciation which  meets  once  a  month  and  is  conducted  in  about  the  same 
maDner.  These  meetings  have  proved  exceedingly  useful.  They  are 
devoted  wholly  to  practical  school  work.  We  have,  however,  lately  es- 
tablished a  teachers'  training  class — course,  one  year — for  high  school 
And  normal  graduates,  which,  we  believe,  will  produce  far  better  results 
tlian  occasional  grade  meetings. 

Institutes  for  the  general  culture  of  teachers  would  undoubtedly  be 
of  great  value ;  but  I  could  not  recommend  their  establishment  here 
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\rhilo  we  Deed  to  expend  so  much  money  in  other  and  more  pressing 
directions. 

Atlanta^  Oa. — The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  are  required  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  teachers  every  Saturday,  9  to  11  o'clock  A.  m.,  in 
which  institute  work  is  done. 

Auburn  J  Me, — To  secure  unity  and  harmony  of  work,  these  meetings 
are  necessary.  Teachers  of  the  same  grade  need  to  compare  notes  of 
progress.  Ever^'  teacher  needs  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
others.  In  these  meetings  experiences  in  teaching  and  managing  are 
freely  given.  The  superintendent  can  say  at  once  and  to  all  what  he 
knows  each  one  needs.  The  teachers  become  acquainted  with  one  an- 
other and  professional  enthusiasm  is  awakened. 

Bangor^  Me. — We  simply  call  these  teachers'  meetings.  The  chair- 
man of  our  superintending  school  committee  usually  presides.  The 
teachers  arrange  a  program  by  a  committee  (which  is  appointed  by  the 
last  committee),  and  publish  it  in  our  papers  a  few  days  in  advance. 
Bome  gentleman  is  invited  to  address  each  meeting  for  about  ^  minutes 
at  the  close  of  the  discussions.  We  have  nearly  80  teachers  and  they 
generally  attend.  It  is  by  authority  of  the  committee  and  so  is  held 
to  be  in  a  measuie  obligatory.  The  most  frequent  instances  of  at>sence 
are  among  the  suburban  teachers,  of  whom  we  have  13. 

Bellevilley  III. — We  hold  a  summer  institute  for  the  teachers  of  this 
county  (St.  Clair)  of  two  weeks'  duration;  four  meetings  of  the  teach- 
ers' association  are  held  during  the  school  term,  of  a  day's  duration 
each.    The  expenses  are  provided  for  by  contribution. 

Biddeford,  Me. — We  have  nothing,  unless  it  be  the  teachers'  meetings 
which  I  hold  at  my  office.  My  instructions  are  ui)on  the  subjects  taught 
and  upon  the  management  of  the  schools.  I  call  these  meetings  as 
often  as  I  find  it  necessary.    Call  the  teachers  by  sections. 

Chester,  Fa. — We  hold  no  summer  institute  in  Chester.  We  have  a 
local  or  district  institute  comprising  all  the  teachers  in  the  city  and 
any  others  who  may  wish  to  join  it.  It  holds  its  meetings  on  each  alter- 
nate Saturday  morning  throughout  the  term.  All  the  teachers,  50  in 
number,  are  required  to  be  present  at  its  sessions,  under  penalty  of  bar- 
ing a  sum  equivalent  to  one  day's  wages  deducted  from  their  salary. 
The  city  superintendent  of  schools  is  president  ex  officio,  and  other 
officers  are  elected  annually  by  the  members.  The  object  is  twofoW^ 
(1)  the  fitting  of  teachers  in  the  specialties  of  their  work  and  (2)  gen- 
eral mental  inii)rovement.  The  instruction  is  given  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  older  teachers.  The  meetings  are  held  in  the  high  school 
rooms,  and,  as  but  little  outside  help  is  called  in,  we  have  no  need  of 
funds  to  carry  on  the  institute  work.  The  teachers  contribute,  however, 
KO  that  in  case  of  necessity  we  have  a  small  amount  of  funds  at  our  dis- 
])osal.  In  this  way  we  have  commenced  a  library  and  occasionally  em- 
ploy paid  lecturers.  I  regard  these  meetings  of  the  teachers  as  a  very 
efifective  means  of  promoting  the  interest  of  education  among  us.  They 
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are  in  my  opinion  much  more  valuable  than  the  larger  gatherings  like 
county  and  State  institutes,  which  are  inaccessible  to  many  and  in 
which  topics  are  often  discussed  at  length  with  but  little  profit  or  in- 
terest to  the  hearers.  The  board  of  education  in  every  place  of  suitsible 
size  should  appropriate  funds  for  these  local  institutes  as  truly  as  for 
building  school-houses  and  employing  teachers. 

Chicopeej  Mass.  -The  only  thing  we  do  in  this  line  is  this:  We  hold 
two  meetings  a  year  of  all  the  teachers,  at  which  we  discuss  topics  per- 
taining to  the  general  work  of  the  schools.  Also,  we  hold  several  series 
of  grade  meetings,  at  which  only  one  grade  is  present.  At  these  we 
consider  matters  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  particular  grade  present. 
Lessons  are  given  by  different  teachers ;  instruction  is  given  by  the 
superintendent  in  various  phases  of  the  work. 

ColumbuSj  Oa, — The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  meet  once  a  week 
as  a  normal  class.    I  conduct  the  exercises  of  this  class. 

Deeatuvj  III. — In  addition  to  the  monthly  meeting,  I  have  for  the 
past  five  years  met  the  teachers  of  the  same  grade  for  forty-five  min- 
utes for  the  purpose  of  consulting  about  the  work  to  be  done.    I  have 
found  these  meetings  the  most  helpful  to  teachers  of  any  that  I 
have  ever  held.    During  the  year  I  have  held  sixteen  of  them.    In  our 
schools  there  are  usually  five  teachers  doing  substantially  the  same 
work  in  different  parts  of  the  city.    They  meet  at  my  office  on  Saturday 
forenoon  at  an  agreed  time.    The  number  is  small  enough  to  allow 
everything  to  be  done  without  formality.    The  work  to  be  done  for  the 
next  month  is  talked  over  and  the  amount  of  it  settled.    Then  some 
Uffie  is  usually  given  to  a  discussion*  of  methods  of  presenting  it  to  a 
class.    Finally,  any  school  difficulties  that  may  have  arisen  are  talked 
over.    £  find  that  teachers  who  dislike  to  engage  in  the  discussions  of 
OQT  general  meetings  on  account  of  the  numbers  present  are  altogether 
free  and  unembarrassed  when  seated  around  a  table  in  my  office. 

Detraity  Mich. — I  think  that  usually  in  general  meetings  of  teachers 
(that  is  to  say,  meetings  of  an  entire  corps)  too  much  time  is  spent 
in  details.  Meetings  of  sections  should  be  held  for  this  purpose.  In 
Meral  meetings  I  think  the  aim  should  be  to  arouse  professional  eu- 
tbosiasm  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  pedagogy.  In  these,  teachers 
4ould  be  led  to  read  and  think,  and  to  feel  deeply  the  responsibilities 
Uiat  they  have  assumed. 

Elizabeth^  N.  J. — Last  year  the  county  institute  met  in  our  city,  the 
Session  lasting  three  days,  and  our  schools  were  dismissed  for  a  week 
to  enable  the  teachers  to  attend. 

Formerly  our  normal  school  met  on  Saturday,  once  every  two  weeks, 
the  sessions  lasting  from  9.30  to  12.  An  instructor  was  then  employed, 
but  as  the  city  allowed  but  $10  per  sesssion  it  became  difficult  to  secure 
proper  lecturers.  On  account  of  our  city's  financial  condition,  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  money  for  many  things  that  ought  to  be  provided.   Teach- 
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era'  salaries  aud  fuel  bills  are  the  only  items  not  affected  by  the  pres^ 
state  of  affairs,  as  the  money  for  these  is  derived  from  the  State  func 

Oar  present  normal  school  meetings  are  more  in  the  natare  of  c 
bates.  The  session  is  opened  by  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  t: 
Lord's  prayer  by  the  superintendent.  An  essay  is  then  read  by  ones 
the  male  principals,  and  for  this  purpose  we  have  been  using  s(^ 
prize  essays  written  by  teachers  in  the  schools  of  San  Francisco.  V 
reader  of  the  essay  then  briefly  states  his  own  views  and  is  followed 
the  other  two  male  principals, who  state  theirs;  a  discussion  of  the  » 
ject  by  any  of  the  teachers  who  may  choose  to  speak  then  follows.  II 
superintendent  from  time  to  time  makes  such  comments  as  he  tbi^ j 
proper,  and  addresses  have  been  made  by  the*  president  and  meml>c 
of  the  board.  These  discussions  have  awakened  considerable  intere.* 
and  have  been  reported  at  some  length  in  the  local  press.  It  seems  t 
be  about  the  best  we  can  do  without  regular  instructors. 

Ulmira,  JV.  Y. — It  is  the  practice  to  meet  six  to  eight  times  each  yeai 
for  such  exercises  as  circumstances  may  demand.  While  we  have  no 
.  other  prescribed  meetings  of  teachers,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  principals 
of  the  district  schools  to  hold  meetings  of  the  teachers  under  theii 
,  supervision  at  times  varying  from  once  each  week  to  once  in  two  to 
four  weeks.  These  meetings  are  informal.  It  has  not  been  the  cuBtom 
in  this  city  to  hold  teachers'  meetings  except  as  stated.  Our  schools 
except  the  high  school,  include  the  primary, intermediate,  and  gramma: 
school  grades  and  are  in  charge  of  a  principal  who  has  supervision  o 
all  grades,  giving  to  each  principal  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  teacher 
under  his  charge,  the  superintendent  having  the  general  supervision  o 
the  whole.  Whatever  of  institute  work  we  have  in  our  schools  unde 
this  system  is  made  continuous.  Our  principals  are  not  only  competen 
to  instruct  pupils,  but  the  teachers  also,  and,  having  the  work  coi 
stantly  under  their  care  and  supervision,  are  prepared  to  give  the  ai 
sistant  teacher  the  necessary  drill  and  instruction  for  the  work. 

UriCj  Pa. — The  teachers'  institute  in  a  city  employing  from  20  to  2( 
teachers  should  be  organized  and  conducted  on  broad,  general  lini 
of  effort  that  especially  tend  to  develop  strength  and  breadth  of  cha 
acter  in  the  members.  There  should  be  a  line  of  culture  calling  inl 
earnest,  enthusiastic  cooi)eration  all  the  teachers,  from  the  wisest  an 
best  to  the  inexperienced,  timid  beginner.  In  order  to  do  this,  educ 
tional  principles  should  hold  high  preference  over  the  technicaliti< 
of  mere  method.  Every  teacher  finds  it  easy  to  be  interested  in  a  gei 
eral  principle,  but  difficult  to  consider  a  special  method  for  a  particuh 
step  in  a  certain  grade  in  which  he  is  not  practically  engaged.  Tl 
daily  work  of  teaching,  like  that  of  other  professions,  is  narrowing,  as 
it  should  be  the  chief  duty  of  the  institute  to  check  this  tendency  < 
the  labors  of  instruction,  and,  as  it  were,  compel  the  strong  to  gro 
stronger  and  the  weak  to  become  strong  as  men  and  women ;  for  oi 
schools  suffer  more  from  the  want  of  stirring,  growing,  hopeful  men  an 
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women  than  from  anything  else.  The  man  or  woman  that  bears  un- 
mistakable signs  of  a  mild  decay,  although  clothed  in  successful  expe- 
rieace  in  handling  the  mlnutise  of  the  best  methods,  will  soon  be  next  to 
soalless  in  the  school  room,  and  that  which  should  be  fresh,  upbuilding 
instruction  will  gradually  harden  into  lesson  grinding,  with  scarcely  a 
flavor  of  real  education  in  its  composition.  It  is  a  sad  but  truthful 
statement  that  there  are  many  veteran  teachers  who  have  become 
<*  withered  sticks,"  not  on  account  of  their  early  training  or  mental  set, 
bat  on  account  of  their  not  being  called  upon  to  tread  other  paths  than 
those  troilden  in  the  performance  of  their  daily  tasks. 

The  best  topics  for  general  growth  and  interest  in  an  institute  are 
those  that  concern  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  They  may  take  sev- 
eral forms:  important  current  events ;  the  life,  character,  and  policy  of 
prominent  public  men^  leading  authors:  their  education,  works,  style, 
teachings,  &c.  The  weakest  can  do  something  with  a  topic  of  this  kind, 
wliile  there  is  abundance  of  room  for  the  strongest.  As  an  illustration, 
the  following  are  some  of  the  general  topics  used  in  an  institute  of 
over  one  hundred  teachers,  embracing  those  who  had  received  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  university,  travel,  and  extensive  reading  and  those,  on 
the  other  extreme,  who  were  recent  graduates  of  the  high  school : 

Darwin:  (1)  Early  years;  (2)  education;  (3)  travels;  (4)  studies; 
(5)  publications;  (6)  theories. 

George  Eliot:  (1)  Life  at  home;  (2)  life  in  society;  (3)  writings, 
style,  character,  individuality;  (4)  rank  as  a  writer. 

Carlyle:  (1)  Family;.  (2)  education;  (3)  marriage;  (4)  habits;  (5) 
author;  (6)  critic;  (7)  what  entitles  him  to  fame t 

Id  the  same  institute  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Gladstone  were  both 
studied  in  a  similar  manner.  The  political  philosophy  of  these  men 
formed  a  topic  broad  enough  for  the  best.  The  institute  was  so  con- 
ducted as  to  rely  on  the  younger  and  weaker  members  for  the  mere 
faictSj  while  the  able  members  were  expected  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
above  the  fact  line  in  the  region  of  discussion,  opinion,  and  judgment. 
The  general  plan  of  management  was  based  on  the  following  outline  of 
work:  (1)  Educational  facts  and  principles;  (2)  important  current 
events;  (3)  science;  (4)  art;  (5)  language;  (6)  historical  biography. 

Dr.  Harris,  who  certainly  is  good  authority,  says  that  the  average 
teacher  ceases  to  improve  after  three  to  four  years'  experience.  If  this 
is  a  fact  there  must  be  a  cause  for  it  and  a  remedy,  for  as  a  rule  the 
young  teachers  come  from  the  very  brightest  class  of  our  young  people, 
and,  if  they  become  mechanical,  treadmill  workers,  it  is  because  they  are 
handled  like  machines. 

Teachers  should  be  known  in  the  community,  not  as  instructors  of 
the  young  merely,  but  as  men  and  women  who  can  take  a  creditable,  if 
not  a  commanding,  part  in  the  world's  public  work.  We  know  that 
such  is  not  usually  the  case.  It  need  not  be  that  the  teacher's  kingdom 
shall  be  conflned  within  the  walls  of  a  school  room,  and  the  institute,  if 
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directed  properly,  will  continue  to  widen  and  strengthen  the  teacher's 
influence,  not  only  in  the  school,  but  in  the  community. 

The  above  is  not  mere  theory,  but  it  is  drawn  from  a  rich  fniitage  of 
experience,  running  through  a  number  of  years. 

Fort  WaynCj  Ind. — The  principals  of  all  the  schools  covering  the  nine 
lower  grades  meet  the  superintendent  once  a  week  or  once  in  two  we^LS, 
when  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  schools,  methods,  &c.,  are  thor- 
oughly examined  and  all  the  points  made  and  directions  given  by  each 
principal  to  the  teachers  under  her  charge  at  a  teachers'  meeting  in  her 
building,  where  criticisms  are  brought  down  closely  to  the  work  of  each 
teacher.  The  teachers  of  the  city  meet  in  sections,  at  the  central 
building,  for  instruction  in  the  special  studies,  each  study  being  under 
the  charge  of  the  special  teacher  of  that  study.  Our  experience  is  that 
this  is  better  than  the  ordinary  institute  work. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. — No  institute  is  held  in  this  place  for  city  teaoh. 
ers.  Every  alternate  Monday  evening  all  the  teachers  of  the  city  pub- 
lic schools  meet  for  two  hours'  work.  No  penalty  is  attached  for  non- 
attendance  and  no  expense  is  incurred.  The  meeting  is  conducted  by 
the  superintendent,  who  usually  leads  in  the  discussion  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  policy,  administration,  and  discipline  of  schools.  Exer- 
cises are  also  conducted  by  teachers,  previously  assigned,  on  the  various 
branches  taught  in  the  schools.  A  committee  of  teachers  makes  a  pro- 
gram for  the  succeeding  meeting.  The  superintendent  talks  about 
such  matters — excellences  and  defects  in  school  work — as  the  daily 
visitation  of  schools  suggests.  Moreover,  he  t^^kes  advantage  of  such 
events  in  the  scientific  and  literary  world  as  he  thinks  will  aid  teachers 
in  their  work.  There  are  now  forty-three  (and  we  never  have  more  than 
fifty)  teachers,  so  that  it  has  not  seemed  best  to  separate  them  into  sec- 
tions. I  made  an  effort  some  years  ago  to  divide  the  teachers  into  sec- 
tions, thinking  that  the  work  of  teachers'  meetings  might  thus  be  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  several  grades ;  but  primary  teachers  objected.  They 
preferred  to  keep  alive  their  interest  in  knowledge  of  the  topics  taught 
in  higher  grades. 

Oalesburgy  III. — The  tendency  in  city  schools  is  to  give  so  much  at- 
tention to  preparation  for  special  grade  work  that  the  culture  of  the 
teacher  is  forgotten  and  neglected.  Scholastic  and  professional  prepa- 
ration should  never  be  separated.  The  teacher  should,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  engage  in  the  kind  of  work  he  demands  of  his  pupils.  The 
tendency,  I  think,  in  educational  matters  is  to  exalt '' normal  methods" 
at  the  exi>ense  of  real  scholarship. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — We  hold  regular  monthly  teachers'  meetings, 
attended  by  all  the  teachers.  At  these  meetings  no  regular  instruction 
is  given.  When  necessary,  grade  meetings  are  called,  to  which  the 
teachers  of  a  certain  grade  are  called.  These  meetings  are  held  for  pur- 
poses of  special  instruction. 
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Kansas  City,  Mo. — For  special  work,  teachers  should  meet  in  sections. 
The  exercises  should  be  partly  class  and  partly  a  discussion  of  methods. 
All  should  participate,  but  only  the  best  ought  to  conduct  exercises. 
Lecturers  and  constant  talkers  may  be  tolerated  occasionally,  but  their 
dinner  bell  speeches  chill  and  frost  bite  all  enthusiasm  in  the  teachers. 
All  sessions  should  be  working  sessions,  not  talking. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. — I  think  some  definite  plan  should  be  adopted  for 
holding  these  meetings  that  shall  make  them  interesting  to  teachers. 
Our  meetings  are  generally  held  on  Saturday,  and  our  teachers  feel  it 
is  requiring  too  much  of  them  to  attend  these  meetings  after  teaching 
all  the  week. 

Lancaster^  Fa. — All  cities  should  provide  for  at  least  one  week's  in- 
struction annually,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  schools,  by  specialists, 
in  some  one  branch  especially  necessary  in  each  grade.  Thus  the  gram- 
mar school  teachers  might  profitably  devote  a  week's  work  to  industrial 
free  hand  drawing,  to  the  sciences,  or  some  other  branch  ]  the  primary, 
to  object  lessons,  vocal  music,  &c. 

Such  instruction  should  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the  city  su. 
perintendent  and  paid  for  by  the  city.  In  this  way  the  teachers  would 
grow  up  to  the  demands  made  on  them  from  year  to  year,  and  by  con- 
fining the  work  to  one  branch  under  a  well  qualified  teacher  consider- 
able progress  could  be  made. 

Xynn,  Mass. — ^These  institutes  are  termed  teachers'  meetings  by  us 
and  are  of  no  additional  expense  other  than  for  simple  apparatus  occa- 
sionally or  to  defray  car  fare  from  Boston  of  some  lecturer  once  in  six 
months. 

Oor  work  is  done  by  practical  illustration  of  ways  and  means  by  ex- 
perienced and  successful  teachers  in  our  own  corps  or  by  the  superin- 
tendent. Subjects  taken  up  have  been :  Psychology  related  to  teach- 
ing, discipline,  organization,  and  management  of  schools ;  general  les- 
sons, to  induce  thought  and  expression  3  methods  in  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, grammar  (language),  history,  drawing,  writing,  music,  &c.;  read- 
ing especially.  Each  meeting  may  be  termed  a  ^^  monthly  institute,"  of 
which  we  have  9  during  the  year. 

Teachers  are  usually  punctual  and  regular  in  attendance,  but  are 
^^excused"  upon  almost  any  pretext  by  ^^  general  indulgence  "  of  the 
school  committee. 

We  find  our  meeting  of  much  benefit  in  all  our  work,  particularly 
among  young  tyros  and  in  quickening  some  old  routine  teachers  who 
hold  positions  rather  than  fill  them. 

About  70  teachers  are  from  or  have  attended  normal  instruction, 
hence  appreciate  to  a  good  degree  all  means  of  improvement. 

Maeouj  Oa. — Our  normal  class  is  simply  indispensable.     All  the 

teachers  who  have  taught  in  our  schools,  with  a  single  exception,  have 

come  in  without  special  training  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  necessity 

to  train  them  for  their  work.    This,  I  have  found,  can  be  better  done  in 
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normal  class  than  in  the  teacher's  class  room.  Here  and  there  through- 
OQt  the  State  we  have  a  normal  school  graduate  from  the  Peabody  Normal 
School  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  (one  in  onr  city  public  schools),  but  generally 
the  first  special  training  is  received  by  the  teachers  of  our  city  gracled 
public  schools  in  these  normal  classes,  composed  exclusively  of  public 
school  teachers. 

We  are  making  a  strong  pull  this  year,  under  the  leadership  of  our 
State  school  commissioner.  Dr.  Orr,  for  a  normal  school  in  Georgia,  and 
with  some  prospect  of  success. 

New  Haveuj  Conn. — I  do  not  believe  in  long  institutes.  All  teachers, 
old  and  young,  need  theoretical  instruction  which  shall  help  them  to 
grasp  principles,  and  this  instruction  should  be  given  a  little  at  a  time, 
so  that  it  can  be  digested  and  connected  with  daily  practice  in  the 
school  room.  A  few  points,  enforced  each  week  and  perhaps  illustrated 
with  a  class,  will  build  up  the  teaching  powers  of  those  who  have  not 
had  a  professional  training,  and  they  will  not  be  wearied  out  by  trying 
to  apply  a  crude  mass  of  theories,  many  of  which  are  more  brilliant 
than  practical.  The  attendance  at  such  meetings  should  be  voluntary. 
There  should  be  such  a  tone  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  a  community 
as  will  inspire  teachers  with  an  honest  and  eager  desire  to  know  how 
to  work  with  the  least  waste  of  energy  and  with  the  best  promise  of 
success.  They  will  attend,  knowing  that  if  they  do  not  a  discriminat- 
ing board  will  soon  see  their  indifference  and  narrowdess  and  in  all 
probability  dispense  with  their  services.  Such,  in  brief,  are  my  views. 
A  careful,  constant,  patient  working  out  of  the  great  principles  will  tell 
immensely  in  any  educational  community. 

NewarJcj  N.  J. — During  the  last  three  months  of  the  senior  year  the 
seniors  are  instructed  in  pedagogics  and  other  kindred  subjects  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  With  this  preparation  they  begin  as  teach- 
ers quite  successfully.  Our  teachers  are  nearly  all  selected  from  our 
graduates,  for  the  public  schools. 

Northampton^  Mass. — I  would  say  that  we  usually  have  a  county  in- 
stitute held  two  days  in  May  and  another  in  the  fall,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  agents  of  the  State  board  of  education,  which  most  of  our 
teachers  attend.  They  are  held  in  different  towns  fh>m  year  to  year. 
These  institutes  are  very  valuable,  as  they  present  the  most  improved 
methods  of  instruction  by  the  best  teachers.  Our  city  schools  are  very 
much  scattered  and  the  facilities  for  travel  not  very  good  from  some  sec- 
tions. This  prevents  holding  institute  meetings  as  often  as  we  would 
like  to  hold  them. 

Portland^  Me, — In  one  school,  consisting  of  six  classes  or  grades,  1  to 
6  inclusive,  from  entrance  at  five  years,  we  appoint  10  young  women, 
generally  graduates  of  our  high  school,  two  for  each  room,  and  these, 
under  a  competent  principal,  form  a  practice  or  training  class,  and  they 
give  the  instruction  in  these  classes  for  one  year.  These  young  women, 
having  previously  to  entering  this  class  passed  the  regular  ezamina- 
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tions  and  been  certificated  and  elected  as  other  teachers  and  being  under 
one-quarter  the  pay  of  regular  teachers,  are  to  all  intents  subject  to  all 
the  responsibilities  and  rights  of  other  teachers,  except  they  are  re- 
quired to  observe  the  directions  of  their  principal  in  aU  their  work  and 
are  to  prepare  for  and  receive  regular  instruction  one  hour  after  school 
in  the  afternoon  from  their  principal  and  others  in  didactics,  school 
economy,  &c. 

After  these  young  teachers  have  8x>ent  a  year  in  this  way,  in  teach- 
ing under  good  inspection,  criticism,  and  instruction,  they  are  elected 
to  positions  where  th^y  have  the  entire  responsibility.  We  then  find 
them  admirably  prepared  for  their  work.  They  seldom  fail  to  give  us 
good  satisfaction  as  teachers. 

Often  young  graduates  of  normal  schools  come  to  us  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  practical  work  in  this  practice  school.  The  previous  train- 
ing of  the  normal  school,  supplemented  by  a  year's  practice  under  an 
expert,  gives  them  great  superiority  over  untrained  teachers. 

Partlandj  Oreg, — ^This  year  we  have  had  the  most  interesting  and 
profitable  teachers'  institutes  ever  held  in  this  city.  The  city  superin- 
tendent and  the  respective  principals  constitute  an  executive  commit- 
tee. The  board  delegate  power  to  this  committee  to  prepare  all  pro- 
grams and  control  the  entire  work  of  the  institute.  The  committee 
prepare  a  special  program  for  each  institute  one  month  in  advance. 
The  superintendent  issues  a  circular  to  teachers  giving  the  program. 
^0  teacher  is  at  liberty  to  decline  the  work  assigned. 

We  assign  miscellaneous  topics,  requiring  from  three  to  ten  minutes 
each,  to  the  total  amount  of  thirty  minutes.  Teachers  speak  extempo- 
raneously or  read  their  productions.  We  have  also  forty-five  minutes 
for  a  general  topic.  This  pertains  to  school  work:  Beading,  writing, 
morals,  discipline,  &c. 

Providence,  B.  L — ^The  superintendent  examines  orally  the  first  class 
in  each  grade  of  schools  every  term  and  illustrates  and  explains  the 
method  of  teaching  to  be  pursued.  The  superintendent  ha3  very  fre- 
qoeot  meetings  with  individual  teachers  at  his  office  for  personal  advice 
and  instruction. 

Racinej  Wis. —  In  the  contracts  with  all  teachers  there  is  a  clause  mak- 
ing attendance  upon  the  teachers'  meetings  and  institutes  obligatory, 
and  no  difficulty  has  been  found  in  securing  excellent  attendance.    At 
oar  regular  Saturday  meetings  the  time  is  divided  generally  about  as 
follows :  The  superintendent  occupies  the  first  hour  in  details  of  practi- 
cal school  work,  noting  complaints  and  suggesting  remedies,  answering 
questions,  suggesting  new  plans,  and  issuing  instructions  upon  all 
Deeded  school  work ;  the  second  hour  is  devoted  to  some  study  common 
to  all  the  schools,  illustrating  methods  of  instruction  and  exfllanation 
in  arithmetic,  grammar,  &c.    During  the  past  year  we  have  devoted 
the  third  hour  to  a  critical  reading  and  study  of  Shakespeare,  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  under  the  tuition  of  Professor  Sprague,  of  the 
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high  school.  Daring  the  year  before  the  teachers  were  divided  into 
two  classes:  one  class  took  np  astronomy  under  the  superintendent  and 
the  other  class  studied  natural  philosophy  under  Professor  Spragne. 
We  find  our  meetings  pleasant,  interesting,  and  indispensable  in  our 
school  work. 

Rochester^  N.  Y. — An  institute  of  all  our  teachers  is  held  regularly 
once  each  month.  Twice  each  month,  generally,  I  hold  ^^  grade  insti- 
tutes," which  all  teachers  in  a  particular  grade  are  required  to  attend. 
At  the  general  institutes,  in  addition  to  some  practical  talk  on  methods 
by  some  experienced  teacher,  we  have  many  in  and  about  our  city,  as 
we  have  here  a  university  and  theological  seminary  and  near  us  two 
State  normal  schools.  I  give  a  ^^  running  commentary"  upon  notes  made 
in  the  various  school  rooms  visited  during  the  month,  both  by  way  of 
adverse  criticism  and  commendation.  These  talks  I  aim  to  ma^ke  thor- 
oughly practical  and  cover  both  management  or  discipline  and  methods. 

The  ^^ grade  institutes"  I  conduct  myself,  giving  instruction  to  the 
teachers  in  methods  particularly  adapted  to  their  work.  Taking  up  each 
subject  in  its  order  they  are  required  to  teach,  opportunity  is  given 
teachers  to  ask  questions }  and  a  free  discussion  is  not  only  allowed 
but  encouraged  upon  pertinent  topics.  These  exercises  are  varied  by 
^^  class  exercises,"  in  which  some  skilful  teacher  is  required  to  bring  her 
class  to  the  institute  and  illustrate  her  method  in  conducting  a  partic- 
ular recitation.  The  length  of  time  ibr  each  institute  is  about  two 
hours. 

Syrcumsej  N.  Y, — In  cities  where  graduates  of  the  home  schools  must, 
more  or  less,  be  employed  as  teachers,  it  becomes  a  necessity  that  train- 
ing schools  should  be  organized,  where  those  desiring  to  teach  can  re- 
ceive sufficient  professional  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  work 
of  instruction  with  some  appreciation  of  its  responsibilities  and  the  dis- 
astrous results  if  this  is  poorly  or  improperly  done. 

The  best  teachers  and  those  most  successful  should  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  such  school.  Sufficient  time  should  be  given  to  this  work  to 
enable  the  persons  entering  it  to  get  clear  and  comprehensive  insight 
into  the  laws  of  mind  and  the  mental  processes  by  which  children  learn, 
the  best  methods  of  presenting  to  the  mind  what  is  to  be  learned,  and 
the  condition  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  order  to  receive  the  greatest 
benefit. 

Such  results  can  only  come  from  a  thoroughly  organized  plan  of  work, 
which  should  include  thorough  instruction  from  competent  teachers  in 
theory,  and  be  followed  by  practice  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching, 
under  the  direction  and  subject  to  the  suggestions  and  advice  of  com- 
petent and  skilled  teachers  in  the  several  branches  which  are  expected 
to  be  taught. 

It  seems  to  me  that  school  authorities,  especially  in  the  larger  towns, 
should  provide  means  and  institute  measures  for  furnishing  such  prac- 
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tical  knowledge  for  the  elevation  of  the  schools  over  which  they  have 
the  guardianship. 

Topekaj  JToim.— -Beginning  with  the  Satorday  preceding  the  opening 
of  schools  for  the  year,  we  hold  a  general  teachers'  meeting,  on  which 
all  teachers  are  exi>ected  to  attend. 

At  each  general  meeting  the  past  year  a  paper  on  American  history 
or  literature  has  been  read,  lectures  have  been  delivered  on  physiology 
and  school  management,  and  the  teachers  have  discussed  and  answered 
such  questions  as  a  committee  appointed  and  reporting  at  the  previous 
meeting  have  prepared.  Object  of  general  meetings,  to  consider  ques- 
tions of  general  interest  and  to  prevent  the  teachers  becoming  fixed  in 
narrow  views. 

For  special  work  the  corps  of  teachers  is  divided  into  three  sections: 
teachers  of  first  and  second  grades  constitute  the  first  section,  third 
and  fourth  the  second  section,  and  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grade  teach- 
ers constitute  the  third  section.  The  meetings  of  the  sections  consider 
only  school  work.  These  meetings  are  not  held  at  the  same  time  as  the 
general  meeting. 

A  teacher  who  is  absent  or  tardy  at  a  meeting  suffers  the  same  pen- 
altits  as  though  she  were  absent  or  tardy  at  school.  The  superintend- 
ent has  entire  control  of  teachers'  meetings.  There  is  no  expense. 
Oeneral  meetings  are  held  every  four  weeks  of  school. 

Utica^  y.  Y. — Our  teachers  are  mostly  graduates  of  the  XJtica  Acad- 
emy and  have  passed  through  the  several  grades  of  our  schools  as 
popils;  hence  they  have  a  knowledge  of  teaching  in  all  grades  before 
graduating  and  get  special  instruction  at  our  teachers'  meetings,  held 
monthly. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PEABODY  INSTITUTES  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  new  education  in  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union  is  the  connection  between  every  wise  effort  for  the 
spread  of  popular  intelligence  and  the  Peabody  fund.  Dr.  Barnas 
Sears,  the  first  secretary,  and  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  his  wise  successor, 
have  done  so  much  to  associate  their  names  forever  with  this  high  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  former  slave  States  that  they  need  little  com- 
mendation here;  yet  their  wisdom,  insight,  methods,  and  spirit  are 
such  admirable  examples  for  imitation  in  the  future  dispensing  of  sudi 
help  to  struggling  communities  that  a  word  on  the  topic  in  this  place 
is  both  appropriate  and  unavoidable. 

One  of  the  wisest  things  about  the  administration  of  the  fund  has 
been  the  cooperation  its  officers  have  always  shown  with  the  best  men 
and  the  best  enterprises  related  to  public  school  work.  Where  an  im- 
petus was  needed,  where  a  struggle  was  too  exhausting,  help,  and  in- 
telligent help,  has  been  given.  This  statement,  true  in  many  respects, 
is  specially  true  about  the  training  of  teachers.  The  general  but  ut- 
terly dangerous  notion  that  any  person  without  natural  aptitude  or 
special  training  for  the  work  can  teach  children,  h&s  been  a  permanent 
misfortune  to  many  parts  of  this  country,  and  to  no  part  so  utterly 
damaging  as  to  the  Southern  States  since  the  war,  for  there  the  situa- 
tion required  at  once  thousands  of  well  qualified  but  self  sacrificing 
teachers,  and  the  supply  of  such  was  almost  entirely  lacking.  Those 
States  knew  little  about  the  modern  methods  and  appliances  of  modem 
teaching  and  nevy  had  instituted  public  agencies  for  the  communica- 
tion of  such  knowledge  to  the  mass  of  men  and  women  who  had  been 
forced  or  tempted  to  assume  the  duties  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

A.— Peabody  Institutes  in  South  Cabolina. 

Among  many  wise  and  prescient  educators  engaged  in  the  work  of 
reforming  the  South  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  day,  Sui>erin- 
tendent  (afterwards  governor)  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina, 
was  conspicuous  for  practical  sagacity  and  ceaseless  industry.  Becom- 
ing assured  that  his  State  had  arrived  at  the  point  where  its  people  and 
its  teachers  would  appreciate  a  well  considered  attempt  to  improve  the 
pedagogic  qualifications  of  its  public  instructors,  he,  with  the  ready 
help  and  solid  indorsement  of  Dr.  Sears,  began  teachers^  institutes  in 
South  Carolina  in  1880.    The  reports  quoted  hereafter  in  this  chapter 
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show  what  was  done ;  bat  only  sagacity  and  cantion  equal  to  theirs  can 
know  or  express  what  dangers  they  escaped  and  what  mistakes  they 
aToided.  The  two  objects  steadily  kept  in  view  were  to  instruct  a  large 
namber  of  the  pablic  school  teachers  of  the  State  in  the  practical  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  and  to  cultivate,  within  and  outside  the  teaching 
profession,  a  widespread  desire  for  the  longer  and  more  perfect  disci- 
pline of  a  normal  school. 

The  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  the  late  Dr.  Sears,  agreed 
to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  superintendent  $1,000,  to  be  used 
iu  defraying  the  expenses  of  teachers'  institutes.  But  three  plans 
ooold  be  suggested  by  which  the  money  could  be  expended  so  as  to 
heoefit  the  teachers :  The  first  was  to  hold  institutes  in  all  the  counties 
of  the  State ;  the  second,  to  hold  an  institute  in  each  of  the  five  con-  • 
graasional  districts ;  and  the  third,  to  hold  one  institute  for  the  State 
at  some  point  that  would  be  readily  accessible  and  that  would  also  be 
attractive  to  teachers  during  the  heat  of  summer. 

One  can  now  understandingly  read  the  detailed  reports  made  to  Su- 
perintendent Thompson  b^^  Professor  Soldan  of  two  sessions  and  by 
Mr.  Montgomery  of  one  session  spent  in  this  work.  Mr.  Soldan  devoted 
himself  to  the  institutes  for  white  teachers }  Mr.  Montgomery  worked 
among  the  colored  teachers.  The  documents,  with  unimportant  omis- 
sions, are  reprinted  from  recent  annual  reports  of  the  South  Carolina 
public  schools: 

I-REPOET  OF  THE  FIRST  NORMAL    INSTITUTE    OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA.  -^  ^ ( 

By  Prof.  L.  F.  Soldan,  of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Principal. 

In  submitting  this  report  to  you,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  report  of  yroTk  done 
^y  me,  bat  a  report  of  the  proceedings  and  character  of  the  institute.    The  remark- 
able iraccees  achieved  by  the  institute  was  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  efforts  of  the 
State  euperintendent,  with  whom  the  idea  of  the  institute,  its  organization,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  teachers,  even  the  procuring  of  the  necessary  funds,  originated ;  to  the 
Mpport  of  the  Peabody  fund,  through  its  late  agent,  the  lamented  Dr.  Sears ;  to  my 
*ble  colaborers,  Messrs.  Archer,  Riemann,  Davis,  Joynee,  and  Peete ;  to  the  earnestness 
and  good  tact  of  the  teachers  attending  the  institute  as  students,  and  the  never  fail- 
ing encouragement  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  and  the  citizens  of  Spartanburg. 
I  have  prefaced   my  report  by  this  explanation  because  it  shows  the  object  which 
^as  to  be  accomplished  by  the  first  normal  institute  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
While  it  was  expected,  of  course,  that  the  organization  of  a  school  of  this  kind 
woald  be  as  difficult  as  the  beginning  of  any  important  enterprise,  and,  like  all  things 
that  are  worth  an  effort,  be  a  matter  of  slow  growth,  it  was  thought  possible  to 
achieve  some  progress  iu  the  following  respects : 

(1)  In  the  improvement  of  teachers,  by  the  impulse  which  the  exchange  of  opinions 
imong  piotesional  people  brings  about,  by  the  encouragement  they  receive  when 
they  see  that  their  methods  of  teaching  and  of  disciplining  a  school  are  correct  and 
have  been  adopted  by  others ;  they  learn  what  ways  and  means  talented  teachers  are 
using  to  OYeroome  difficulties  which  present  themselves  in  every  school  room.  In 
normal  institutes,  the  teachers  gain  information,  both  general  and  professional,  and 
rseeive  impulses  in  the  direction  of  intellectual  work  which  will  follow  them  into  life. 
TUs  will  not  only  impzove  their  own  minds,  but  will  also  make  them  better  teachers: 
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for  lie  who  is  a  stndent,  besides  being  a  teacher,  can  sympathize  better  with  children 
in  their  attempts  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  he  can  realize  more  folly  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  meet ;  he  will  be  more  skilful  in  pointing  out  ways  in  which  these 
difficulties  may  be  overcome. 

(2)  In  the  improvement  of  educational  work  in  general  throughont  the  State,  by 
strengthening  the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  continued  improvement  and  progressive 
work  in  all  the  schools.  If  but  one  teacher  in  a  district  attends  a  normal  institute 
and  returns  to  his  home  with  some  better  ideas  and  with  the  ambition  to  apply  them 
practically,  and  thereby  improves  his  own  school,  public  opinion  will  compel  other 
teachers  in  that  district  to  imitate  his  example,  and  thus,  through  him,  the  normal 
institute  will  affect  others  and  be  of  widespread  beneficial  influence ;  the  attention 
of  all  teachers,  no  matter  whether  they  attended  the  institute  or  not,  is  drawn  towards 
it,  and  the  educational  work  everywhere  in  the  Stat-e  will  be  carried  on  with  new 
vigor.  In  the  discussions  to  which  the  normal  institutes  give  rise,  the  educational 
interests  of  the  whole  State  are  apt  to  be  considered  and  remedies  for  defects  are 
sought  and  found. 

(3)  In  the  improvement  of  common  schools.  Normal  school  institutes  are  means, 
not  ends.  They  are  maintained  because  they  are  of  great  advantage  to  the  common 
schools,  for  they  are  the  means  of  improving  the  common  school  teachersl  There  are 
three  ways  possible  in  which  professional  improvement  can  be  brought  about :  (a) 
By  the  thorough  review  of  the  common  school  studies,  thus  refreshing  the  minds  of 
the  teachers  on  these  subjects,  correcting  possible  misapprehensions,  and  dwelling  on 
those  modifications  which  the  progress  of  science  has  brought  about ;  (h)  by  pointing 
out  better  methods  of  instruction,  and  discussing  those  humane  and  efficient  methods 
of  discipline  which  further  the  political  objects  of  the  State  by  educating  good  and 
intelligent  citizens  and  by  counteracting  crime ;  (c)  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  State  towards  educational  improvement,  by  enlisting  their  sympathies, 
and  showing  them  the  direct  advantage  of  education,  thus  gaining  their  active  co- 
operation. To  sum  up,  the  objects  of  the  normal  institute  were  the  improvement 
of  the  teachers,  the  animation  of  educational  work,  the  improvements  of  schools  in 
regard  to  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  the  direction  of  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  cause  of  education. 

Plan  of  the  loorA;.^  Since  the  attendance  was  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  it  became  evident  that  the  only  feasible  plan  to  inake  the  institute  a  suc- 
cess in  regard  to  attendance  was  to  make  its  proceedings  interesting  in  the  first 
place  and  valuable  to  each  teacher  in  the  second.  Neither  the  first  nor  the  second 
by  itself  would  have  been  sufficient.  Without  interest  the  work  would  have  failed 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  students  and  would  not  have  attracted  them  and  se- 
cured their  continued  presence.  Without  making  instruction  valuable,  the  institute 
would  have  been  merely  a  kind  of  public  entertainment,  for  which  earnest  teachers 
would  not  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  time  and  money  and  to  leave  their  school 
work. 

The  plan  of  the  work,  as  regards  its  spirit  and  tone,  was  intended  to  be  this :  It 
should  be  practical  in  its  character,  rather  than  literary  or  scientific.  Those  things 
in  particular  should  be  taught  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  work  in  the 
country  or  city  school,  and  which,  if  the  teacher  avails  himself  of  the  suggestiona 
made,  would  surely  improve  the  work  in  his  own  school  and  make  the  instruction 
which  he  imparts  more  efficient.  The  principal  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Institute, 
therefore,  was  to  be  instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  common  branches, 
namely,  reading,  arithmetic,  grammar,  &c.  The  institute  should  furthermore  lead 
the  teacher  to  an  appreciation  of  the  philosophical  principles  on  which  good  methods 
of  teaching  rest.  Hence,  the  main  feature  of  the  program  was  the  study  of  the 
science  of  education.  It  included  also  a  general  explanation  of  the  characteristics  of 
child  nature,  which  must  be  understood  by  the  teacher  if  he  wishes  to  teach  well  and 
knowingly.    The  scope  of  the  philosophy  of  education  is  wide  enough  to  gire  work 
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for  thoaght  and  reflection  even  to  the  deepest  mind.  The  presentation  of  this  philos- 
ophy, however,  to  an  andience  not  composed  of  specialists,  mnst,  of  course,  be  so  ar- 
rtnged  as  to  be  popular  and  interesting  in  tone,  so  as  to  appeal  to  the  understanding 
of  the  novice  in  teaching  as  well  as  to  the  teacher  of  the  highest  grade.  While  the 
preceding  was  the  outline  laid  down  for  the  regular  course,  another  reasonable  de- 
mand had  to  be  met  in  some  way  or  other  that  was  not  provided  for  in  the  plan. 
There  were  many  teachers  eager  not  only  to  obtain  professional  knowledge  but  also 
desirous  of  improving  the  opportunity  by  obtaining  general  information  in  science 
and  literature.  It  was  necessary  to  arrange  extra  courses  for  them,  so  that  the  strong- 
est among  the  students,  as  well  as  the  weaker  ones,  should  find  opportunities  to  do 
the  kind  of  work  they  needed  most.  These  were  the  chief  features  of  the  work  aft 
plumed  ;  that  it  was  a  correct  estimate  of  what  the  teachers  required  became  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  attendance  of  the  institute  increased  steadily.  It  was 
better  attended  during  the  third  week  than  during  the  first.  When  an  opportunity 
for  study  out  of  the  regular  school  hours  was  offered,  it  was  expected  that  a  small 
portion  only  of  the  students  would  avail  themselves  of  it,  but  so  many  applied  for 
admission  that  the  room  was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  all,  and  several 
classes  had  to  be  formed  instead  of  one. 

OpeRtii^  of  the  institute. — The  institute  was  opened  on  the  3d  of  August  in  the  chapel 
of  Wofford  College,  at  Spartanburg,  with  appropriate  exercises  and  addresses,  in  the 
presence  of  about  a  hundred  citizens  aud  teachers.  It  was  evident  from  this  beginning 
that  the  original  estimate  of  attendance  had  been  too  low,  and  that  with  the  small 
nnmber  of  teachers  constituting  the  faculty  the  greatest  energy  was  necessary  to  or- 
ganize and  keep  up  the  institute.  A  division  of  the  students  ihto  two  and  later 
into  three  and  four  classes  was  effected. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  morning  sessidn  of  the  institute  the  object  of  it  was  set 
forth  and  some  stress  was  laid  on  the  following  points:  The  chief  aim  of  normal  in- 
stitutes is  to  educate  efficient  teachers.  Teaching  as  a  profession  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  the  studies  that  are  to  be  taught.  Both  general  and  professional  knowl- 
^ge  are  required.  To  know  a  thing  and  to  know  how  to  impart  this  knowledge  to 
another  are  verj^  different  things.  The  special  work  consists  in  pointing  out  the  best 
^ays  of  imparting  knowledge  to  children.  Rational  teaching  does  not  mean  to  make 
the  pupils  commit  things  to  memory  mechanically,  but  to  make  each  lesson  a  lesson 
of  thought  and  culture.  It  is  the  object  of  this  institute  to  show  how  to  do  this. 
Teaching  should  aim  at  humanizing  the  pupils,  at  making  them  good  men  and  women. 
The  teachers  meeting  at  this  iustitute  will  do  good  work  for  their  pupils  by  doing 
good  work  for  themselves.  The  teacher  should  be  a  student  in  order  to  be  able  to 
sympathize  with  the  pupil  in  his  struggle  for  knowledge ;  he  should  not  be  a  task- 
inaster  simply,  but  the  child's  helping  friend.  To  any  one  who  has  this  high  opinion 
of  his  vocation  there  is  no  l^igher  title  than  that  which  adorns  the  grave  of  Agassiz: 
"Teacher." 

The  proper  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching  is  some  natural  aptitude  in  the  first 
place,  which  no  training  can  give ;  a  knowledge  of  the  common  branches  that  are  to 
be  taught ;  a  knowledge  of  methods  of  teaching,  based  on  a  fair  idea  of  the  laws  of  the 
mental  and  moral  development  of  the  child.    It  is  the  object  of  normal  institutes  to 
give  instruction  in  these  directions.    Any  person  can  crowd  facts  into  the  memory  by 
mechanical  repetition.    How  long  they  will  stay  and  what  good  they  will  do  is  an- 
other question.    Instruction  and  education  are  not  synonymous  terms.    Instruction 
pots  new  facts  into  the  mind ;  education  trains  the  faculties  that  are  there  already. 
Oood  teaching  sees  to  it  that  the  child's  thinking  powers  and  his  faculties  are  devel- 
oped by  his  lessons. 

BegaUur  normal  schools  have  a  course  of  instruction  which  extends  over  several 
vean.  If  so  much  is  required  to  educate  a  teacher  thoroughly,  what  then  can  be  ac- 
eompliahed  in  the  short  time  of  four  weeks,  which  is  the  space  allotted  to  this  insti- 
tate  f    Fttrhaps  ma  illostration  will  answer  the  question.    A  traveller  may  be  told  by 
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the  guide,  when  he  YiBito  one  of  the  art  nnueams  of  the  Old  World,  that  it  woald  tmkb 
years  to  become  familiar  with  all  the  treaearee  there  stored  away.  This  may  be  tme 
enough.  But  should  this  deter  any  one  from  visiting  the  mnsenm  for  a  day,  if  this 
is  all  the  time  at  his  command  f  A  single  visit  is  enough  to  carry  away  impresBions 
which  may  never  be  lost  again  and  which  will  make  his  life  better  and  richer.  Ha 
may  carry  away  with  him,  in  his  recollection,  a  never  failing  source  of  inspiration  and 
delight.  In  a  similar  way  a  teacher  attending  the  normal  institute,  even  if  only  for 
a  short  time,  will  obtain  inspirations  that  benefit  him  in  his  practical  work.  The 
doors  leading  into  science  and  arts  will  be  thrown  open  to  him,  and  while  there  may 
not  be  time  to  enter  into  every  one,  he  will  know  in  future  where  to  find  them. 

It  is  one  of  the  teacher's  duties  to  avail  himself  of  opportunities  for  self  improve- 
ment ;  another  illustration  will  explain  this.  Some  of  the  geographical  maps  which 
we  see  at  times  are  perfect  works  of  art.  It  is  said  that  four  years'  work  is  required  to 
engrave  the  plate  for  one  of  them.  For  four  years  the  engraver  bends  over  his  work, 
day  after  day,  seeking  to  make  each  line  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be.  He  gives  it 
this  careful  preparation  because  be  knows  that  each  mistake,  each  blemish,  will  ap- 
pear in  every  impression  that  is  taken  from  the  plate,  and  thus  will  be  multiplied  a 
thousand  fold.  In  a  similar  way  the  soul  of  the  teacher  is  multiplied  in  his  pupils. 
They  are  taught  by  his  example  as  much  as  by  his  words ;  and  thus  whatever  care 
he  bestows  upon  the  education  of  himself  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  his  pupils. 

On  the  second  morning  the  work  of  the  institute  began.  The  morning  session 
lasted  fh)m  9^  to  12^  o'clock,  supplemented  by  incidental  morning  lessons  before  the 
opening,  aftemoq^  classes  and  lectures,  and  evening  lectures. 

The  course  of  study. — The  faculty  of  the  institute  divided  the  work  among  themselves 
in  the  following  way :  Methods  of  teaching  grammar,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Archer ;  methods 
of  teaching  arithmetic,  Mr.  R.  Means  Davis ;  methods  of  teaching  geography,  Mr.  £. 
W.  Riemann ;  methods  of  teaching  singing,  Mr.  A.  T.  Peete ;  methods  of  teaching 
reading,  by  the  principal ;  science  of  education,  by  the  principal. 

Arithmetic. — San  ford's  Higher  Arithmetic  was  studied  with  special  reference  to  fhic- 
tions.  The  classes  were  much  interested  in  the  work  and  appreciated  ite  thorough 
nature. 

Grammar. — The  topics  treated  were:  (1]^ Grammatical  analysis ;  (2)  clausal,  phrasal, 
and  verbal  syntax.  No  special  text  book  was  used,  but  th^  discussion  of  nice  gram- 
matical points  formed  the  subject  of  study.  The  work  in  this  department  was  very 
animated,  giving  rise  to  discussions  that  did  not  <^nd  with  the  lesson. 

English  language. — Prof.  E.  S.  Joynes,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  delivered,  be- 
sides the  public  lectures  to  be  mentioned  further  on,  a  series  of  class  room  lectures  of 
such  great  scholarship  and  richness  that  no  report  can  do  justice  to  them.  Although 
Professor  Joynes  was  but  for  two  weeks  connected  with  the  institute,  his  work  be- 
longed to  the  most  valuable  that  was  done.  He  showed  to  the  students  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  English  tongue  and  in}fM*essed  all  with  the  high  rank  it  occupies 
among  the  languages  of  the  earth.  For  the  teachers  his  lessons  were  especially  valu- 
able, because  they  showed  that  in  all  grammatical  questions  the  highest  arbiter  is 
common  sense  and  the  result  of  that  great  science  of  our  times,  modem  philology. 

The  following  is  a  kind  of  table  of  contents  of  some  of  these  lectures,  showing  how 
extensive  was  the  ground  covered  and  how  logical  and  systematic  the  arrangement: 

NORMAL  IN8TITUTR  LECTURES. 

English  grammar^  the  noun  {toith  reference  to  historyf  analogy,  and  analysis). 
Note. — Definition,  classification,  derivation,  d&c,  must  be  omitted  from  want  of  time. 

Gramm^itical  forms  of  the  noun. 

I.  Xumher. — Remark:  Simplicity  of  number — forms  in  English,  contrasted  with 
other  languages;  disappearance  of  old  forms— Why f 

( 1 )  Regular  form :  Plural  in  s  ;  its  origin  by  compromise  of  diverse  forma ;  its  modi- 
fication : 

fa)  Euphonic  in  Bound  only,  as  cats,  ships,  bricks,  dogs,  tabs,  toftds,  aooMding  ts 
qumlity  ofOtud  letter. 
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(h)  Orthographio in  spellinff  also:  (a)  By  organic  necessity  («  sounds  incompatible), 
as  gaseS)  foxes,  dishes,  ohurcnes.  (5)  To  preserve  correct  sound,  as  nesroes,  cargoes, 
potatoes,  ^bc.,  except  foreign  words,  as  qnartos,  octavos,  pianos,  &c.  (o)  From  earlier 
forms  (explained  historioaily),  as  ladies,  wives,  thieves,  d&c. 

{2)  Irregular  forms;  their  limited  number.  Whyf  1.  Primary  or  original :  (a)  Old 
English,  of  German  origin,  as  men,  teeth,  mice  (internal  vowel  change),  oxen  (old 
declension  now  obsolete).  (6)  Foreign  forms  of  various  origins,  as  axes,  data,  neb- 
ule,  radii  (Latin),  phenomena  (Greek),  cherubim  (Hebrew ),  beaux,  Messieurs  (French), 
banditti  ( Italian),  Slu,  2.  Secondary  or  developed  (in  growth  of  language) :  (a)  Mixed 
forms,  old  (irregular)  and  new  (regular)  procesHes  combined  in  the  same  word,  as 
ebick-en-s,  child-er-en,  brether-en.  (5)  Double  forms,  old  and  new  processes  distinct 
m  different  words  of  diverse  use,  as  brethren,  dice,  media,  indices,  cherubim,  brothers, 
dies,  mediums,  indexes,  cherubs,  ^c.  Such  forms  are  called  paronyms.  The  law  of 
paronyms,  stated  and  illustrated.  3.  Plurals  with  singular  forms,  as  sheep,  deer,  can- 
non. These  forms  are  really  collectives  used  as  plurals,  yet  they  show  that  the  plural 
may  be  expressed  without  form.  4.  Plural  forms,  singular :  Mathematics,  politics, 
physics,  Slc.  These  forms  have  lost  their  plural  power.  Why  f  (5)  Apparent  plurals, 
which  have  become  plural  from  analogy  of  form,  as  alms,  riches,  d:c.  6.  Plurals  from 
adjectives,  as  bitters,  greens,  ^c,  which  have  become  nouns.  7.  Compound  plurals: 
(s)  Vary  the  principal  part ;  fathers-in-law ;  goose-quiUs.  (b)  Vary  both  parts :  men- 
wnrants.  (o)  Transfer  to  last  part  by  analogy  of  usage :  major-generals,  judge-advo- 
cates, spoonfuls,     (d)  Misses  Clark  or  Miss  Clarks. 

II.  Crtmder. — Its  definition,  as  of  words,  not  of  objects;  a  grammatical,  not  a  natural 
distinction.  Founded  on  the  idea  of  sex,  but  not  always  limited  to  ir.  Gender  often 
purely  formal;  sometimes  even  contradicts  sex  relations.  Illustrations.  Difficul- 
ties of  gender,  in  different  languages;  none  in  English. 

(1)  Grammatical  (formal)  gender  of  words  as  such,  without  regard  to  sex,  no  longer 
exists  in  English ;  has  disappeared.  Existed  formerly  in  both  nouns  and  adjectives, 
niustrations  of  effete  forms  of  gender :  vix-en,  spin-ster,  huck-ster.  Also  of  mixed 
(secondary)  forms:  singer  song-ster,  song- str-ess. 

(2)  Logical  (natural)  gender  of  nouns  according  to  meaning  is  retained  in  Eng- 
\m.  Expressed:  1st.  by  different  words;  no  grammatical  relation.  2d,  by  com- 
pounds, few  and  rude — Saxon;  showing  whatf  M,  by  derivatives,  usually,  -ess 
(FreDcb,-ice;  Latin,  -ix).  Hence,  restricted  to  Latin  or  French  derivatives  only.  Its 
use  not  to  be  extended  even  in  these.    Why  f 

(3)  Rhetorical  (personified)  gender — by  voluntary  personification — conscious  ele- 
^stioQ  of  style.     Economy  of  grammatical  form,  with  increase  of  reserved  power. 

NoTB. — Simplicity,  truthfulness,  suggest! veness.    Loss  or  gain? 

ni.  Ca8€, — Its  detiuitiou,  form,  or  relation  f  This  should  determine  the  treatment. 
In  form,  most  English  nouns  have  no  case;  others,  only  one  (the  possessive).  In 
relation,  case  depends  in  English  mainly  upon  position  or  emphasis.     Illustrated. 

Pronouns  have  case-form  more  largely  than  nouns.    Why  f 

Possessive  case-form  restricted  to  persous  and  living  things.  Why  f  Or  personi- 
fied nouns — rhetorical  possessive.  IlhiHtratious.  In  other  nouns,  position  only,  or 
^  of  preposition.  Double  forms  of  posvsessive  are  combined  in  idioms  like :  A  book 
of  John's.  A  portrait  of  my  friend's.  This  heart  of  mine,  Slc,  (Analagous  to  word 
forms,  like  chick-en-s,  song-str-ess,  ^c.) 

Case  forms  have  largely  disappeared  in  English.  Thus  many  constructions  once 
clt^r  are  now  obscured  or  idiomatic.  Also  the  term  object  is  ambiguous  in  grammar. 
Illustrate.  The  grammatical  object  (of  thouc^ht)  not  limited  to  physical  object  (of 
^tion).  The  distinction  illustrated.  This  makes  clear  many  disputed  idioms  by  only 
giving  to  the  term  object  its  proper  logical  extension.    Illustrations. 

IV.  PfTBan. — Has  no  form  in  the  noun ;  is  therefore  not  a  grammatical  element  of 
^e  noon. 

This  syllabus  gives  only  the  outline  of  topics  used  by  Professor  Joynes  to  illustrate 
the  principles  of  the  growth  and  development  of  grammatical  and  structural  forms  in 
language,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  his  more  elaborate  lectures  in  the  opera 
lionse.    They  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  fully  understood  out  of  their  connection  with 
the  lectures  which  they  were  designed  to  illustrate.    The  main  object  of  the  lecturer 
was  to  show  the  presence  of  law  in  all  the  parts  of  language,  and  especially  to  illus- 
trate the  value  of  the  historical  study  of  language,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  forms  and  usages  of  the  present.    With  this  view,  he  dwelt 
especially  upon  the  so  called  irregularities  of  form,  choosing  the  noun  as  the  simplest 
part  of  speech  for  his  purposes.    His  effort  was  to  exhibit  to  teachers  the  historical 
and  philosophical  foundation  of  grammar  and  to  increase  their  interest  and  success 
Id  tlie  ti>iif^<pg  of  RifgHah  by  suggesting  to  them  higher  views  of  the  true  dignity  of 
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grammatical  science  and  by  leading  them  to  larger  study  of  the  history  and  growth 
of  the  language. 

Geography, — ^The  work  taken  up  by  the  classes  in  geography  was  the  practical 
study  of  map  drawing,  and  the  resnlts  achieved  there  were  very  remarkable.  The 
aim  was  to  show  how  map  drawing  should  be  taught,  and  included  the  necessary 
practice  in  the  use  of  construction  lines  and  the  manipulation  of  the  materials  used 
in  drawing  and  coloring.  The  map  of  North  America  was  the  one  in  connection  with 
which  this  instruction  was  given.  The  plan  of  the  work  in  this  study  was  entirely 
Mr.  Riemann's. 

Singing, — Instruction  in  singing  consisted  almost  entirely  of  vocal  exercises  at  the 
beginning  of  the  morning  sessions  and  in  incidental  explanations.  Loomis's  Steps  in 
Music  were  used,  together  with  written  exercises. 

Reading. — In  an  introductory  lecture  the  importance  of  this  study  was  set  forth. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  points  of  the  lecture :  Reading  trains  the  mind ; 
it  offers  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  ;  it  is  a  never  failing  source  of  pleasure ; 
it  gives  a  better  knowledge  of  language  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
Language,  however,  is  the  surest  means  of  cultivating  thought ;  in  it  alone  thought 
can  become  strong  and  develop  its  power.  Language  stands  in  a  certain  ratio  to  in- 
tellectual strength.  The  child  has  a  vocabulary  of  perhaps  300  words ;  Shakespeare 
had  one  of  15,000.  Reading  is  the  gateway  to  mental  wealth;  through  it  the  human 
being  arrives  at  more  perfect  language,  and  mediately  at  more  perfect  thought,  feel- 
ing, andwill. 

The  practical  methods  of  teaching  reading  to  children  formed  the  subject  of  other 
lectures.  Three  processes  were  recognized  in  teaching  it.  There  is  the  mechanical 
element,  which  is  the  teaching  of  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  characters;  then 
there  is  the  logical  element,  which  deals  with  the  thoughts  contained  in  the  reading 
lesson ;  and,  lastly,  the  aesthetic  element,  which  requires  good  and  beautiful  expres- 
sion in  reading.  At  a  later  time  of  the  course,  applied  methods  of  teaching  reading 
were  taken  up  by  the  institute.  Among  the  methods  considered  were  the  alphabetic 
or  A  B  C  method,  which  begins  instruction  by  teaching  the  names  of  the  letters;  the 
word  method,  which  considers  the  whole  word  together  as  a  kind  of  word  picture; 
and  the  so  called  phonic  and  phonetic  methods.  The  former  of  these  two  uses  the 
ordinary  type  in  teaching  reading,  beginning  with  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  while 
the  latter  teaches  the  sounds  from  phonetic  tyx>e.  The  relative  advantages  of  all 
these  methods  were  considered  and  their  application  in  the  class  room  shown.  The 
greater  part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  practical  drill,  showing  how  the  reading  books 
used  in  the  schools  of  the  State  may  be  used  to  best  advantage.  The  series  consid- 
ered were  Walker,  Evans  &  Cogswell's  Readers  and  Appleton's  series.  It  was  en- 
deavored to  impress  upou  the  students  that  mere  mechanical  instruction  in  reading 
is  not  sufficient,  that  the  contents  of  the  pieces  should  be  made  serviceable  to  train 
the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  children. 

Another  series  of  lessons  was  given  on  the  subject  of  teaching  grammar  in  con- 
nection with  the  reading  lesson.  Reading  is  the  principal  means  of  cultivating 
language.  Hence  the  child's  reader  should  be  made  the  basis  for  grammatical  in- 
struction. The  way  in  which  the  reading  book  might  be  utilized  for  such  purpose 
was  demonstrated  practically.  The  general  drift  of  the  lessons  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing report,  written  by  one  of  the  students  and  published  in  some  of  the  papers 
of  the  State  (Charleston  News  and  Courier,  August  21,  Southern  Educational  Monthly, 
September,  1880),  of  which  report  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  make  extensive  use  in 
the  following  pages,  with  but  a  few  changes  and  additions. 

Reading  leeaon.— The  subject  was  ''The  Sword''  ( Reynolds's  Fifth  Reader).  One 
stanza  was  read  by  each  pupil ;  then  the  whole  poem  read  by  one. 

Question.  What  grammatical  exercises  may  be  given  to  a  class  in  conneotion  with 
such  a  piece  f 

Answer.  Let  the  pupils  select  and  copy  the  nouns.    Select  the  anbjeota  of  the  sen- 
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tences,  &.C.  InfeieDce :  Grammar  may  and  shoald  be  taught  in  connection  with  read- 
ing. Technical  grammar  alone,  separated  from  reading,  is  not  the  best  way  in  which 
a  child  shoald  begin  the  study  of  grammar,  for  grammar  is  a  collection  of  rules.  Bules, 
however,  are  summed  up  experience,  and  should,  therefore,  be  preceded  by  it.  Many 
of  the  new  good  text  books  in  arithmetic  treat  of  the  subject  first,  and  then,  after 
the  pupils  have  some  experience  in  it,  the  rules  and  definitions  are  given  at  the  end 
of  the  section. 

Id  a  similar  way  the  child  should  gather  what  may  be  called  grammatical  experi- 
ence by  the  analysis  of  pieces  in  the  readers,  and  this  exercise  should  precede  formal 
grammatical  instruction.    The  advantages  of  making  the  reading  lesson  a  lesson  in 
grammar  are,  in  brief:    The  pupil  is  compelled  to  read  the  piece  frequently  when  he 
analyzes  its  sentences ;  by  this  repetition  pupils  gain  a  wider  range  of  words.    It 
helps  the  pupil  to  remember  the  words  used  in  the  lesson.    It  fixes  the  meaning  of 
the  lesson  better  in  the  pupil's  mind.    Language  lesf«ons  may  be  made  written  exer- 
cises,  and  thus  elementary  practice  in  writing  compositions  is  given.    It  teaches  gram- 
matical knowledge  by  means  of  object  lessons,  for  language  itself  is  in  this  process 
made  the  object  from  which  grammar  is  learned,  &c. 
The  following  advice  was  given  to  the  teachers  in  regard  to  this  study: 
In  practical  reading,  the  mechanical  element  should  receive  attention  first.    Drill 
in  this.    It  is  preparatory  to  other  elements.    Master  lower  books  fully  before  yon 
proceed  to  higher  ones.    Premature  promotion  is  injurious  to  the  pupil.    The  young 
mind  delights  in  repetition.    A  child  likes  to  hear  the  same  story  over  and  over. 
Nothing  is  more  detrimental  than  to  give  work  you  will  not  require  to  be  recited. 
It  weakens  the  sense  of  responsibility.    That  the  pupils  read  a  lesson  well  in  class  is  no 
test  of  preparation.    To  ascertain  how  much  a  pupil  knows  of  a  lesson,  ask  questions 
ftbont  its  contents.    Questions  may  be  reproductive,  like  those  which  require  simple 
^petition  of  the  words  of  the  book,  or  they  may  be  productive  and  require  infer- 
ences from  the  statements  of  the  book.    With  beginners  ask  reproductive  questions 
chiefly. 

Do  not  interrupt  the  pupil  while  reading,  to  correct  an  error.  It  interferes  with 
expression.  Wait  for  the  end  of  the  sentence  or  paragraph.  A  scholar  cannot  read 
well  while  expecting  to  be  corrected  at  every  mistake. 

Do  not  talk  too  much  about  lessons  in  the  first  and  second  readers.  Here  use  all 
the  time,  or  most  of  it,  to  overcome  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  reading.  These 
lenons  are  too  simple  to  need  explanation  and  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  talking 
about  things  so  well  understood. 

Little  noise  and  much  work,  should  be  the  motto  in  the  school  room.  A  signal 
"ecnres  often  more  prompt  obedience  than  a  spoken  command. 

Do  not  allow  pupils  to  raise 'hands  at  errors.  It  disturbs  the  pupil  who  is  reading 
ttd  dissipates  his  attention.  Let  them  wait  to  be  called  on.  Beading  by  Individ- 
^  is  best.  Introduce  concert  reading  to  vary  the  exercises ;  it  is  a  good  device, 
provided  that  the  teacher  has  the  class  well  in  hand.  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  speak 
loudly  during  such  an  exercise.  You  can  distinguish  voices  better  in  low  tones.  Many 
pnpils  reading  together  in  loud  tone  make  too  much  noise. 

The  following  was  suggested  as  a  feasible  plan  for  a  reading  lesson  in  higher 
grades: 

1.  Bead  the  lesson. 

2.  Discuss  and  explain.  Always  attempt  to  draw  the  explanation  from  children  by 
qneetionsy  because  it  makes  them  self  active,  because  a  child  can  explain  to  a  child 
better  than  an  older  x>erson  can.  This  must  be  efiected  by  questioning  the  class,  not 
by  leotoiing.    Do  not  spend  time  on  what  you  imagine  a  pupil  knows  already. 

3.  Ask  qaestionB  about  contents  of  the  piece,  (a)  Ask  questions,  requiring  a  sim- 
ple exercise  of  the  memory.  These  may  be  called  reproductive  questions,  (ft)  Ask 
qnestioiis  requiring  logical  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  These  may  be  called 
piodiMtiT6  qneatioDBb    At  times  it  is  useful  to  put  posxling  questions. 
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4.  Beqaiie  the  papils  to  relate  the  story  lo  their  own  words.  This  exercise  teaches 
quickness  of  moYement  and  accuracy  in  the  reading,  heoanse  they  learn  to  read  in 
snoh  a  way  as  to  rememher  the  meaning.  It  requires  concentration  of  all  powers. 
Not  much  time  can  be  occupied  in  this  way  at  every  recitation.  Keep  all  exercises 
in  proper  limit.  Do  not  let  them  crowd  out  practical  reading,  to  which  most  of  the 
time  should  be  given. 

5.  Make  the  reading  lesson  an  exercise  in  grammar.  Let  the  pupil  write  parts  of 
speech  found  in  the  lesson.  Advantages  of  this  exercise  are  (1)  gain  of  grammatical 
connection  with  language ;  (2)  rules  of  grammar  mean  more  when  applied  to  written 
than  to  spoken  language ;  (3)  writing  parts  of  speech  helps  to  understand  them  in  read- 
infii )  (4)  ^^  preparing  the  exercise  in  grammar  the  pupil  unconsciously  learns  to  read 
better  and  with  greater  attention. 

On  account  of  the  influence  which  reading  has  on  the  vocal  organs,  it  may,  in  one 
sense,  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  education,  and,  in  this  respect, 
takes  rank  with  the  other  so  called  general  exercises.  These  consist  of  concert  read- 
ing, calisthenics,  singing,  &c.,  and  are  beneficial  for  several  reasons:  (1)  As  physi- 
cal exercises.  The  lungs  are  strengthened  and  the  circulation  of  blood  invigorated. 
Hence,  health  is  promoted.  (2)  Voice  culture.  By  strengthening  the  lungs  the  tone 
and  power  of  the  voice  are  improved.  The  muscles  of  the  throat  are  exercised.  (3) 
They  give  will  training.  The  class  learn  to  subordinate  their  special  will  to  author- 
ity and  learn  to  act  in  harmony  with  others.  This  enables  the  teacher  to  retain  con- 
trol of  the  class.  Troublesome  pupils  often  are  best  governed  by  these  general  exer- 
cises. The  will  of  the  teacher  finds  expression  in  uniform  action.  This  trains  the 
pupil's  will.  The  index  of  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  the  willingness  of  the  pupils 
to  yield  their  caprices  to  rational  authority. 

CUui  leoturM  an  the  science  of  education, —  The  scope  of  these  lectures  was,  in  brie( 
as  follows : 

An  explanation  was  given  of  the  psychological  laws  of  childhood,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  laws  of  memory.  Leading  reference  books  and  sources  of  informa- 
tion were  mentioned  throughout  the  course  in  connection  with  the  several  topics,  so 
that  the  teachers  would  be  enabled  to  obtain  further  information  on  the  subject  if 
they  desired  tu  study  it  at  some  future  time.  The  general  idea  of  methods  of  teach- 
ing was  discussed,  and  it  was  shown  that  a  method  is  the  adaptation  of  the  science 
to  the  laws  under  which  the  young  mind  can  acquire  knowledge.  While  scientific 
presentation  of  the  subject  matter  takes  place  in  logical  order,  without  regard  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  several  parts,  methodical  presentation  takes  place  in  psychological 
order,  or  in  the  order  in  which  the  young  mind  can  alone  acquire  knowledge ;  the 
easiest  part  is  placed  first. 

The  aim  of  teaching  music  in  the  common  schools  was  touched  upon.  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  it  may  be  considered  physical  training,  in  the  first  place,  affecting 
the  vocal  organs.  This  is  certainly  important ;  but  there  are  higher  advantages  in 
this  study.  It  trains  the  emotional  nature  of  man:  the  heart  requires  onltnre  as 
well  as  the  intellect.  It  is  a  great  aid  to  discipline,  and,  like  the  other  general  exer- 
cises, helps  the  teacher  to  control  the  class  in  a  gentle  way,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
the  pupils  like  music ;  they  enjoy  it,  and  they  must,  in  an  external  way,  conform 
with  the  will  of  the  teacher  who  leads  the  singing. 

Lectures  on  the  topics  above  set  forth  formed  the  work  of  the  first  week  of  the  insti- 
tute in  the  study  named.  During  the  second  week  the  methods  of  teaching  reading, 
described  before,  were  discussed.  In  the  third  week  the  subject  of  teaching  arith- 
metic was  presented,  especially  in  reference  to  the  lowest  grades,  and  seyeral  meth- 
ods of  instruction  were  explained.  The  first  lectures  exhibited  the  general  princi- 
ples of  lessons  in  arithmetic.    This  is  an  outline  of  the  topics : 

We  can  see  in  all  objects  two  elements :  (1)  A  quantitative  element^  sobh  as  num- 
ber, extent,  form,  ^c,  with  which  mathematics  deals.    QnantitatiTe  troths  are  the 
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idm  of  matbematies.    (2)  A  qualitative  element,  diBtingoishing  oharacteristioe,  sach 
fts  fonn,  color,  Ajo, 

In  the  order  of  Btndies  arithmetic  ranks  second  to  language  only.  Instruction  in 
arithmetic  differs  from  instruction  in  other  sciences.  Arithmetic  calls  for  the  process 
and  discards  the  subject  matter.  We  do  not  expect  the  child  to  remember  the  exam- 
ple itself,  but  the  process.  Every  problem  requires  for  its  solution  a  logical  and  a 
mechanical  process.  The  logical  is  the  more  difficult  process.  The  logical  process 
reveals  the  mode  in  which  the  mechanical  processes  should  be  used.  Analysis  is  re- 
quired for  the  separation  of  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  elements  in  a  problem. 
Arithmetic  requires  abstraction.  It  demands  continuity  of  the  reasoning  process. 
Other  sciences  require  more  simple  judgments.  In  mathematical  reasoning  all  steps 
are  connected  and  dependent.  If  one  step  is  wrong,  all  is  wrong.  A  mistake  inter- 
feres with  the  logical  correctness  of  the  whole. 

Continuity  of  reason  demands  attention,  and,  therefore,  arithmetic.  Arithmetic 
trains  attention  more  than  any  other  study.  Attention  strengthens  the  will^  and,  for 
this  reason,  arithmetic  is  of  the  highest  practical  value,  since  it  is  connected  with  will 
trainiDg.  The  mechanical  element  (for  instance,  readiness  and  skill  in  the  nse  of 
the  lables)  is  necessary  and  should  be  mastered  fully.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  its 
mastery.  The  mechanical  part  of  the  work  should  be  automatic.  It  should  requira 
no  alow  reasoning.  It  is  learned  by  drill.  It  forms  a  small  but  essential  part  in  the 
▼ork  of  arithmetic.  The  logical  process  is,  however,  the  more  difficult,  and  needs 
more  training.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  children  try  to  shirk  it  by  sometimes 
asking  when  a  new  example  is  given  .to  them,  '*  Must  I  divide  or  multiply  first  f"  Per- 
eeption,  by  the  use  of  objects,  should  precede  mechanical  drill.  In  the  lowest  grades 
always  consider  both  processes.  It  is  not  right  to  begin  with  the  mechanical  process, 
l)ecaQ8e  you  slight  part  of  your  work,  that  which  involves  logical  training.  In  pri- 
niary  instniction  use  objects  to  arrive  at  abstractions.  Aim  at  abRtract  knowledge  in 
order  to  apply  it  to  examples. 

The  order  of  teaching  the  elements  of  arithmetic  is  (1)  perception,  (2)  abstraction, 
(3)  application.  Perception  is  important.  Teaching  must  proceed  in  accordance  with 
the  mental  organization  of  the  child.  A  child  learns  more  quickly  and  thoroughly 
through  bis  senses.  Hence  teach  by  objects.  In  higher  grades  or  with  older  pupils, 
yon  may  lay  stress  on  deductive  reasoning. 

Avoid  too  many  questions ;  proceed  slowly.  Do  not  undertake  too  many  things  at 
atifflo.  Make  first  lessons  in  arithmetic  also  lessons  in  language ;  do  not  assume  that 
children  know  a  lesson,  unless  they  can  express  their  knowledge.  Do  not  ask  little 
children  if  they  understand.  Find  out  in  some  other  way,  by  asking  them  to  explain, 
^.  Sach  questions  as  **  Do  you  all  understand  f"  are  only  applicable  to  the  higher 
grades.  In  asking  questions,  the  name  of  the  pupil  should  follow,  not  precede,  the 
Question,  in  order  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  whole  class.  Keep  the  class  active, 
^t  each  individual  get  the  benefit  of  the  hour  by  making  your  instruction  class  in- 
fection, as  much  as  can  be  done.  If  you  have  sixty  pupils  in  your  room  and  each 
^todies  in  another  part  of  the  book  and  recites  by  himself,  each  child  gets  but  a  min- 
ute of  your  time  each  hour;  if  you  divide  them  into  classes  that  recite  together,  so 
that  while  one  recites  the  others  pay  attention,  each  child  gets  a  whole  hour  of  your 
time  and  attention. 

Ulnstrations  are  necessary  in  preparatory  work  in  arithmetic.  Put  something  in 
the  hands  of  the  child  to  count.  The  hand  is  an  importaoft  factor  in  the  work  of  in- 
atroction.  Make  the  lesson  also  a  lesson  in  writing.  Insist  on  the  fignres  being  made 
well ;  it  will  help  to  make  the  work  clearer  and  more  correct. 

The  last  week  of  the  session  was  set  apart  for  lectures  on  school  discipline,  most  of 
the  time  being  given  to  the  topics  school  punishment  and  its  educational  aspect, 
motiYes  and  incentives  in  school  work,  the  marking  of  recitations,  and  the  in^aence 
of  the  "  per  cent,  system  "  on  the  character  of  the  pupils.  It  was  shown  that  those 
ijyaleoie  of  discipline  are  the  best  which  place  the  motive  power  of  the  pupil's  ac- 
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tioDS  in  his  own  sense  of  right,  so  that  the  eflfects  of  discipline  may  last  after  the 
pnpil  has  loft  school.  The  aim  shoald  be  to  train  the  pupil  to  self  control.  The 
power  of  the  teacher's  example  was  dwelt  upon,  and  the  maxim  was  advanced :  ''  Be 
yourself  what  you  wish  your  pupils  to  be ;  that  is  the  true  way  to  their  improve- 
ment." 

The  object  of  discipline  is  a  wise  self  control  secured  by  a  proper  self  knowledge. 
It  aims  (1;  to  place  in  the  breast  of  the  pupil  a  force  which  will  guide  him  aright;  (2) 
to  educate  the  conscience ;  (3)  to  plant  noble  motives ;.  C4)  to  stir  up  a  manly  or  wom- 
anly desire  to  excel.  That  discipline  which  requires  constant  watching  is  not  good. 
Discipline  may  be  secured  by  external  force ;  the  animal  is  made  to  submit  to  it. 
Rational  education  should  secure  discipline  by  appealing  to  an  internal  force,  the  con- 
science :ind  good  will  of  the  pupil.  It  should  place  within  the  pupil  a  wibh  to  do  what 
is  right  and  good.  There  is  a  certain  voice  in  every  heart  which  the  influence  of  good 
training  may  arouse.  True  discipline  depends  on  conscience.  True  and  right  mo- 
tives are  internal.  Avoid  all  methods  that  lose  their  power  when  the  pupil  is  not 
watched.  A  method  whose  sole  mode  of  discipline  is  watching  and  reporting  at  the 
end  of  the  week  is  wrong,  because  it  does  not  strengthen  moral  power.  It  iioplantB 
in  the  pupil  no  good  impulse  and  rouses  no  effort  t-o  do  right,  no  longing  for  a  nobler 
life.  It  shields  from  temptation  without  preparing  the  child  to  meet  it.  It  weakens 
the  will  by  preventing  its  exercise.  True  discipline  cultivates  will  power.  It  gives 
strength  to  resist  wrong  and  to  do  right  because  it  is  right.  It  prepares  for  life's 
emergencies.  It  teaches  to  control  self.  Teach  by  precept  and  example !  The  teach- 
er's example  is  the  great  source  of  power  indiscipline ;  his  personality  is.  When  you 
teach  a  child  to  sit  still,  you  begin  to  teach  humanity  and  civilization ;  for  he  learns 
the  lesson  that  he  must  not  do  what  he  likes,  but  what  is  right ;  he  learns  to  control 
his  actions  and  impulses  and  to  subject  them  to  law.  He  learns  concentration  of 
will.  Without  control  over  thought  or  will,  we  are  just  a  little  akin  to  the  brute. 
"  Self  reverence,  self  knowledge,  self  control,  lead  life  to  sovereign  power."  Pupils 
imitate  the  t-eacher's  ways  unconsciously.  That  which  is  not  taught  by  example  is 
hardly  taught.  Respect  your  pupils;  respect  their  rights  and  their  feelings.  Use 
kindness  and  gentleness  toward  all.  A  child  has  keen  judgment  and  will  feel  deeply 
any  lack  of  respect.  Be  kind,  to  make  pupils  kind.  Your  expressions  teach  them. 
They  are  mirrors  of  the  teacher.  Put  in  your  life  what  you  want  them  to  be.  If  you 
desire  them  to  be  patient,  let  your  patience  be  infinite.  Have  large  charity.  Be 
punctual.  Insist  on  obedience.  Do  not  tire  of  repetition.  It  is  the  teacher's  office 
to  be  patient.  Try  hard.  Remember  that  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  is  inevitable. 
Yon  are  not  qualified  to  be  a  teacher  if  your  temper  is  so  irritable  that  yon  cannot 
bear  it  pleasantly. 

A  philosopher  has  said  that  the  aim  of  education  is  to  make  man  ethicaT.  The 
family,  the  state,  and  society  are  ethical  institutions.  Education  prepares  for  mem- 
bership of  all  these.  Family  training  is  individual,  but  the  State  requires  also  qual- 
ities for  membership  in  a  community.  The  school  is  between  these.  Here  the  child 
meets  his  equals  and  learns  how  to  act  in  the  intercourse  with  other  individualities. 
The  school  takes  the  individuality  of  family  training  and  educates  it  to  adjust  itself 
to  the  requirements  of  .the  state.  For  this  reason  tutorship  is  not  equal  to  school 
training.  This  training  requires  that  the  pupils  should  work  in  classes.  Classifica- 
tion saves  time  and  creates  generous  rivalry. 

A  motive  is  a  power  within  us  depending  on  our  will,  appealing  to  it,  and  govern- 
ing action.  It  is  spontaneous.  An  incentive  is  an  external  influence,  something  ap- 
pealing to  the  will  and  coaxing  it  from  without.  The  highest  motive  to  exertion  is 
a  sense  of  duty.  Duty  and  love  are  the  brightest  motives.  All  others  may  be  termed 
doubtful.  Emulation  and  ambition,  when  they  take  the  form  of  a  wish  to  excel,  may 
be  used.  When  they  become  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  they  are  wrong.  ColtlYate  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  and  a  spirit  of  love.    These  will  go  with  the  pupil  when  he  leAves  the 
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acbool  room.  Tboy  will  bo  ever  preaent  influences  to  incite  to  right  action.  Duty  as 
a  mere  word,  that  dwells  on  tho  lips,  is  a  poor  thing.  To  be  u  vital  powor,  it  must  be 
a  reverenced  principle. 

There  is  no  system  of  discipline  which  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  destroy  rivalry. 
This  is  a  great  evil.    Do  not  tolerate  it.    Some  methods  of  discipliue  cherish  it.    You 
annoanco  to  a  pupil  that  his  mark  or  standing  is  97  per  cent.    This  has  no  meaning, 
can  have  none  until  a  meaning  is  forced  upon  it.    No  one  marked  lower  than  this  re- 
joices in  his  success;  if  others  are  marked  higher,  he  takes  no  pleasure  in  their  soo- 
oess.    A  teacher  may  use  a  system  of  marks,  but  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  an- 
nounce a  pnpiPs  standing  in  figures.    On  his  record  let  all  pupils  above  a  certain 
mark  be  aunouncc^d  as  excellent  students.    They  all  rejoice  in  the  announcement. 
But  this  joy  in  each  other's  success  is  lost  and  gives  way  to  envy  when  such  close  dis- 
tioctions  are  made  and  each  pupil  receives  a  separate  mark.    The  use  of  medals  and 
prizes  is  of  doubtful  propriety.    A  large  number  of  educators  use  these,  and  their 
opinions  are  entitled  to  respect.    There  are  two  kinds  of  success:  objective  and  sub- 
jective.   A  pupil  obtains  objective  success  when  he  masters  more  than  others.    It  may 
be  in  consequence  of  possessing  greater  capacity.    Subjective  success  arises  from  do- 
ing all  the  pupil  has  the  power  to  do.    One  is  an  expression  of  the  relation  of  the 
UDoont  of  work  done  by  a  pupil  and  that  done  by  his  fellow  pupils.    The  other  is  the 
expression  of  the  relation  of  the  work  done  by  a  pupil  and  the  work  he  had  the 
capacity  to  do.    Medals  and  prizes  reward  objective  success,  but  the  truest  success  is 
objective.    According  to  systems  of  awarding  medals  this  success  often  goes  unre- 
garded.   A  sense  of  ii^ustice  is  the  result.    In  striving  for  these  a  spirit  of  rivalry  ia 
ngendered.    From  this  springs  at  times  hatred  extending  through  a  lifetime. 

Merits  are  inferior  incentives  and  open  to  serious  objections.  They  soon  lose  their 
▼alne,  but  they  are  better  than  fear,  which  may  possibly  give  a  new  moral  life,  bat  it 
it  more  apt  to  destroy  it.  A  school  controlled  by  fear  is  the  worst  place  for  scholar 
and  for  teacher.  Don't  control  by  fear ;  control  by  love,  the  daughter  of  heaven. 
^m  finds  an  echo  in  the  evil  passions  that  arise  in  the  young  soul,  but  a  thousand 
voices  in  the  mind  of  the  child  answer  to  love.  Yet  the  pupil,  if  necessary,  must  be 
compelled  to  do  right.  Control  by  any  means  rather  than  abandon  pupils  to  an  eb- 
jectionable  life.  No  rule  will  work  well  unless  used  by  a  teacher  possessing  common 
ienae. 

A  teacher  must  make  his  instruction  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  work  of  discipline. 
Uam  to  make  work  interesting.    You  can  control  pupils  by  making  your  own  mind 
l)0tter.    Never  allow  a  day  to  pass  without  making  yeur  own  soul  deeper,  better, 
richer.    No  work  can  be  so  arduous  as  to  debar  you  from  self  improvement.    Pev- 
oitent  efifort,  however  small,  will  improve  you.    You  may  possibly  work  under  ad- 
verse circumstances.    Read  for  five  minutes  everyday  in  some  good  book,  if  you  have 
ibsolutely  no  time  to  do  more ;  but  let  it  be  a  regular  habit.    Let  every  day  add 
lomething  to  your  mental  strength ;  this  may  hot  require  much  time,  but  it  will  re- 
quire persistent  work.    If  your  preparation  is  thorough,  pupils  will  look  up  to  yen 
and  try  to  follow  your  example.    They  will  be  inspired  with  confidence.    To  the 
pupil's  mind  and  eye  the  teacher's  soul  bhould  be  like  the  blue  dome  above,  clear  and 
endless  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.    By  thorough  preparation  make  yourself  worthy  of 
leepect.    It  is  a  noble  feeling  to  look  back  on  a  day  and  be  able  to  say,  I  believe  I 
have  done  something  to  make  my  pupils  better.    Frobel  said :  **  Come,  let  us  live  for 
oar  children."    Let  it  be -ours  to  live  for  others.    You  have  it  in  your  power  to  make 
school  a  place  of  great  moral  influence.     Let  its  atmosphere  be  pure  and  serene.    A 
•acceMfal  teacher  rules  the  pupil  only  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  rule  himself.    Train 
papils  BO  that  when  they  leave  school  they  possess  earnestness  and  the  will  to  do 
right.    It  is  a  poor  school  that  has  good  order  when  the  teacher  is  present  and  bad 
order  when  he  is  absent.    It  is  dangerous  and  pernicious  to  appeal  to  force  constantly 
in  governing  a  school.    Make  external  incentives  pass  into  higher  motives.    The 
teacher  is  responsible  for  making  work  interesting,  for  pleasant  feelings  in  the  school 
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room,  and  for  devising  training  that  is  adequate  to  pupils'  powers.  A  child  ei^oyi 
effort,  not  overwork.  There  may  be  hindrances  to  success  in  teaching  in  your  manner. 
Ton  may  speak  in  a  monotonous  or  too  loud  a  tone.  Some  teachers  easily  gain  the 
confidence  of  scholars  and  attract  them  at  once ;  others  repel.  Be  kind.  Let  yom 
kindness  be  as  groat  as  our  finite  nature  will  permit.  Be  firm  in  what  you  want. 
Be  firm  in  requiring  work  that  must  be  done.  Remember,  however,  the  expression  of 
George  Eliot,  ''Dear  blunderers,  I  am  one  of  you.''  All  may  improve  their  school  by 
improving  self.  A  harsh  word  iu  a  well  tuned  school  is  a  discord.  There  are  inclinations 
in  every  human  being  that  need  correction.  Reprimand  should  be  brief.  As  a  rule, 
scolding  is  unwise.  Punishment  should  not  be  simply  retributive,  and  look  at  the 
past  ofience,  but,  like  the  head  of  Janus,  it  should  also  look  toward  the  future.  To 
say  "I'll  whip  you  next  time"  is  foolish.  You  give  up  your  right  to  judge  of  a  case 
on  its  individual  merits ;  you  surrender  your  freedom  of  action. 

The  true  idea  of  school  discipline  is  to  make  a  pupil  do  rigbt  because  "he  loves  to  do 
so.  Train  a  pupil  so  that  when  he  leaves  home  and  school  his  conscience  will  take  the 
place  of  teacher  and  parent.  A  well  managed  school  appeals  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
pupil. 

Incidental  instruction  was  given  on  the  subjects  mentioned ;  in  addition  to  this, 
questions  asked  by  the  students  were  answered  and  discussed.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  topics  touched  upon  in  this  way,  as  I  find  them  in  the  notes  referred  to 
above.  They  are  given  here  as  topics,  without  any  attempt  at  arrangement.  The 
object  is  simply  to  show  the  scope  of  the  discussions :  **  Teaching  of  detached  facts 
should  be  avoided.  Create  the  feeling  of  responsibility  in  your  pupils.  Let  the  pnpil* 
write  slowly  and  carefully,  for  this  trains  habits  of  carefulness.  What  the  hand  does 
is  impressed  upon  the  mind ;  writing,  therefore,  aids  the  memory.  In  education  the 
necessary  should  precede  the  ornamental ;  teach  the  most  valuable  thing  first.  Begin 
instruction  in  writing  by  teaching  the  child  to  write  his  own  name,  for  yon  do  not 
know  how  long  he  will  stay  in  school.  Those  who  remain  the  shortest  time  need 
knowledge  most.  Whatever  must  be  unlearned  again  at  some  future  time  should  not 
be  taught ;  therefore,  do  not  teach  the  pupil  to  *  print.'  Young  minds  delight  in  repe- 
tition :  children  like  to  hear  a  story  told  again  and  again ;  this  is  an  indication  of 
their  minds.  We  all  learn  by  repetition  ^  do  not  tire,  therefore,  in  repeating  your  in- 
struction, wben  you  see  that  it  is  necessary.  The  humblest  in  the  class  has  rights 
which  the  teacher  is  bound  to  respect." 

On  Thursday  of  the  last  week.  Prof.  N.  F.  Walker,  principal  of  the  institute  for  the 
deaf-mutes  and  the  blind  of  the  State,  assisted  by  some  of  his  teachers  and  pupils, 
gave  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  exhibition  of  the  methods  of  teaching  followed 
in  the  exoelleDt  institution  over  which  he  presides,  which  was  witnessed  with  great 
interest  by  a  large  audience. 

Public  lectures. — Your  arrangement  included  also  a  series  of  public  lectures  to  be 
delivered  in  the  opera  house  of  Spartanburg.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  to 
interest  the  public  at  large  and  to  make  them  participants  in  the  work  of  the  institate 
and  sharers  of  its  profits.  The  lectures  began  during  the  second  week  of  the  institute 
and  were  well  attended  by  both  students  and  the  public.  During  some  of  them  the 
whole  house  was  filled,  more  than  six  hundred  persons  being  present. 

The  course  was  opened  by  a  seri>^s  of  lectures  on  English  language,  delivered  by  Prd 
£.  S.  Joynes,  of  Knoxville  University,  Tennessee,  which  attracted  general  attention  by 
the  remarkable  brilliancy,  depth  of  thought,  and  the  great  erudition  which  they  dis- 
played. I  am  confident  that  they  did  much  to  stimulate  the  teachers  to  future  work 
in  this  most  important  study.  In  the  following  I  quote  from  some  of  the  reports  on 
these  exceedingly  able  lectures,  knowing  how  little  anything  short  of  a  full  report 
(which  I  cannot  give  here)  can  do  Justice  to  them. 

The  first  topic  of  the  earliest  lecture  was  the  controlling  influence  of  our  langnage. 
It  is  our  mother  tongue ;  we  are  born  of  it,  grow  in  it,  live  and  move  in  it.  It  fnmlabaa 
the  type,  mode,  and  form  of  all  our  intellectual  operations.    It  also  controla  oar  feel* 
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iogs.    "  Who  loves  hifl  mother  tougue  will  lov^e  his  fatherland."    English  is  to-day  the 
most  commanding  language  in  the  world;  its  history  is  the  most  wonderful;  its  career 
the  moet  remarkable ;  it  is  the  embodiment  of  the  greatest  literature ;  it  is  character- 
istically like  the  race  which  sp^ks  it.    It  is  a  composite  language ;  its  basis  was  a 
dialect  of  German ;  it  was  modified  by  Norman  French  and  amplified  by  copioos  se- 
lections from  the  Latin  and  Greek.    The  two  last  named  languages  added  the  treasares 
of  antiquity,  but  are  not  the  basis  of  English.    All  these  elements  being  cast  into  the 
mould  produced  a  new  language.    The  study  of  no  other  language  throws  so  great  a 
light  on  the  history  of  the  race.    Its  grammar  contains  the  history  of  a  people.    No 
other  language  lends  itself  so  readily  to  the  translation  of  other  languages.    No  other 
can  be  studied  with  so  great  advantages  for  educational  purposes.    In  its  vocabulary 
the  English  language  is  eclectic;  >t  is  not  an  agglomeration,  but  a  stxatification  of 
other  languages.    Thus  the  German  furnished  words  expressing  the  feelings  and  emo- 
tions ;  the  f^nch  contributed  the  language  of  courtesy  and  chivalry ;   the  Latin 
•applied  words  expressing  administrative  and  intellectual  processes,  while  the  Greek 
added  our  scientific  terms.    Further,  these  various  sources  of  words  gave  us  a  rich  store 
of  Bynonymes,  each  with  a  peculiar  shade  of  meaning.   Each  gift  added  richness  and  va- 
riety in  points  of  diction  and  style.    But  our  language  hias  not  only  added  these  terms, 
it  has  absorbed  and  assimilated  them.    It  has  gathered  threads  from  many  sources,  but 
the  warp  and  woof  are  English.    Many  striking  instances  were  given  of  the  process 
which  words  from  other  languages  undergo.    Very  characteristic  of  the  controlling  in- 
fluence of  English  is  its  change  in  the  accent  of  foreign  words.    The  alteration  of  plural 
foims  is  another  change  which  such  words  undergo  in  the  process  of  assimilation,  e.  g.y 
ehembim  and  seraphim.    And  as  foreign  words  after  adoption  lose  their  former  char- 
acteristics and  become  simply  part  of  our  own  language,  so  it  is  with  people  of  foreign 
hirthwho  visit  our  shores :  their  identity  is  lost  and  they  become  American  citizens. 
Thns  is  the  genius  of  our  language  and  of  the  people  one  and  the  same. 

In  snother  lecture  the  grammatical  characteristics  of  the  English  language  were  con- 
ndered.  The  simplicity  of  its  grammatical  forms  was  exhibited,  resulting  from  the 
I08B  of  inflections,  doe  to  historical  causes,  and  giving  a  peculiarly  logical  character  to 
the  elements  of  the  English  grammar.  Next  was  considered  the  development  of  ana- 
lytical forms,  auxiliaries,  &o.,  as  contrasted  with  the  synthetic  or  inflectional  forms  of 
the  two  classical  languages.  It  was  thus  shown  that  English  was  the  most  perfect 
type  of  modem  development  in  languages,  and  most  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
tncient  type  as  exemplified  in  Greek  and  Latin.  In  this  lies  the  peculiar  contrast  be- 
tween Greek  and  Latin  aud  English  and  the  value  of  classical  study  as  an  aid  to  Eng- 
lish scholarship.  The  lecture  concluded  with  the  consideration  of  the  idiomatio 
character  of  English  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  grammatical  forms,  showing  these  idioms 
to  be  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  expressive  characteristics  of  the  language.  As  in 
the  previous  lecture,  all  these  topics  were  treated  in  the  light  of  history,  as  the  result  of 
distinct  historical  influences  and  as  indicating  the  distinctive  growth  and  development 
of  language  according  to  its  own  laws. 

The  last  lecture  treated  of  the  logical,  literary,  and  practical  characteristics  of  the 
fnglish  language,  among  which  were  mentioned  and  illustrated  clearness,  force,  brev- 
ity, and  simplicity  of  structure.  In  literature,  by  means  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
English  language,  the  development  of  the  highest  form  in  every  department  of  letters 
wss  achieved,  showing  the  peculiar  fitness  of  English  to  be  the  vehicle  of  modem 
thought.  In  its  practical  character  lies  the  secret  of  its  adaptation  to  the  present  age, 
as  the  language  of  common  sense,  of  precision,  facility,  and  rapidity,  fitted  to  be  the 
eompanionof  the  railroad  and  telegraph  in  the  ministry  of  modern  life  and  civilization. 
Theee  facts  account  for  the  wonderful  growth  and  diffusion  of  English,  its  probable 
destiny,  its  mission  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  as  shown  in  its  characteristics  and 
powers.  It  is  a  privilege,  not  without  responsibilities,  to  have  been  bom  to  the  inher- 
itance of  such  a  mother  tongue. 

The  lectures  of  the  third  week  of  the  institute  were  as  follows:  Bev.  J.  R.  Riley, 
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president  of  Adger  College:  *^The  right  education  and  the  connection  of  the  teacher 
therewith."  Rev.  W.  M.  Grier,  of  Erskine  College :  **  The  work  of  the  teacher  in  the 
formation  of  character.''  Prof.  8.  P.  Sanford,  of  Mercer  University,  Georgia:  "The 
history  of  arithmetic."  Prof.  £.  S.  Joynes,  of  University  of  Tennessee :  **  (General  Lee 
as  a  college  president."  Hon.  Gnstavns  J.  Orr,  State  school  commissioner  of  Georgia: 
**  Education  of  the  negro."  A  series  of  afternoon  lectures  on  experimental  physica 
was  delivered  by  Prof.  D.  A.  DuPrd,  of  Wofford  College,  which  attracted  numerous 
classes  of  students. 

During  the  fourth  week  Prof.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, lectured  on  the  subject  of  the  ''  Importance  of  edacation,  especially  to  farmers.'^ 

Dr.  Carlisle  delivered  a  lecture  of  such  great  force  and  deep  meaning  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  quote  the  following  report  of  some  of  its  points : 

Dr.  Carlisle  began  by  stating  that  two  or  three  attempts  had  been  made  in  this 
State  to  establish  a  teachers'  association.  In  1850,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  a  State 
teachers'  association  was  formed  and  a  society  for  the  importation  and  raising  of 
Shanghai  chickens.  Strange  to  say,  the  latter  outlived  the  former  by  several  yearK 
This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  State  when  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers 
have  met  under  the  same  roof.  He  would  make  two  appeals  to  the  teachers  assembled. 
First,  remember  the  great  importance  of  incident  teaching.  Do  not  confine  your- 
selves to  set  lessons  and  formal  tasks.  Be  ready  at  all  times  to  take  op  incidents  of 
daily  life,  such  as  draw  the  attention  of  the  world  and  such  as  pass  unnoticed  by  the 
ordinary  observer.  Bring  these  into  the  school  room.  It  is  not  |20  a  month  you  are 
working  for ;  but  once  having  settled  the  question  of  what  you  wish  .to  do  in  life,  you 
must  then  throw  all  the  energies  of  your  mind,  soul,  and  body  into  your  duties.  Some 
one  has  well  said,  "  Crowd  life  with  good  works  until  they  run  over  the  brim."  So 
the  teacher  must  crowd  the  little  school  room  with  good  works  until  even  the  dullesi 
pupil  feels  the  influence.  When  a  visitor  spoke  to  Sir  John  Herschel  of  the  sublime 
sights  he  had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  every  night,  our  astronomer  replied  that  all 
this  had  become  commonplace  and,  to  him,  the  dullest  kind  of  prose.  This  would 
do  when  one  looked  out  at  the  stars,  but  no  teacher  could  regard  twenty  or  thirty 
children,  with  minds  to  be  developed  and  immortal  souls  to  be  trained,  as  commox^ 
place.  The  conmion  children — and  the  great  minority  were  only  common — demanded 
the  utmost  care  and  thought  of  the  teacher.  In  using  the  various  incidents  in  the 
school  room  the  teacher  should  be  careful  not  to  neglect  the  text  books.  Be  sure 
Bever  to  wander  from  the  formal  lesson  unless  you  wander  to  something  better.  At 
the  close  of  each  day  call  the  school  together,  and  by  some  of  this  incident  teaching 
let  the  school  room  be  bathed  in  a  flood  of  sentiment. 

The  second  appeal  was  to  remember  the  importance  of  unconscious  teaching. 
When  one  stood  in  the  light  of  the  sun  his  body  would  cast  a  shadow.  This  could 
not  be  prevented.  So  the  teacher's  shadow  followed  him  in  school  and  out  of  schooL 
When  he  was  directing  all  his  attention  to  a  boy  in  the  class,  some  little  fellow  in  the 
rear  was  also  getting  a  very  imi>ortant  lesson  from  his  tone  and  gesture  or  appaieL 

A  high  tribute  was  then  paid  to  the  female  teachers.  With  tenderness  and  sympathy 
their  work  was  described,  their  burden,  their  silent  sufierings,  alluded  to.  No  teacher 
should  settle  down  to  self  complacent  satisfaction  with  his  work.  An  artist  was  asked 
which  was  his  best  work.  He  replied,  **  The  next  one."  So  the  teacher  should  never 
be  satisfied  with  his  work.  Each  one  should  leave  the  institute  fully  assured  that 
the  next  school  was  to  be  his  best. 

The  last  lecture  in  the  course  was  delivered  by  the  principalon  the  subject  "Small 
causes,  great  efiects." 

A1  tendance. — The  attendance  at  the  institute  was  remarkably  good,  increasing  in 
numbers  in  the  course  of  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  session,  instead  of  declining. 
While  at  the  first  meeting  the  attendance,  both  of  students  and  visitors,  was  about 
95,  it  rose  to  above  250  students  and  visitors  during  the  morning  sessions,  and 
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eertainly  not  lees  than  600  during  some  of  the  evening  lectures.    The  number  of  stn- 
dents  enrolled  was  197. 

The  list  shows  that  the  whole  State  was  represented  in  the  institute  and  profited 
hj  the  work.  But  this  exhibit,  gratifying  as  it  is,  does  not  tell  all ;  it  may  not  be 
inappropriate  to  add  a  few  words  to  supplement  it.  The  list  gives  the  names  only, 
and  does  not  contain  any  information  in  regard  to  the  character  and  composition  of 
attendance.  I  believe  that  all  classes  of  teachers  were  among  the  students.  Every 
age  was  represented  in  the  institute,  from  the  young  man  fresh  from  college,  who  has 
just  made  up  his  mind  to  teach,  and  the  girl  who  enjoys  the  enviable  privilege  to  be 
still  able  to  grow  mentally  and  physically  with  the  pupils  over  whom  she  is  placed  as 
s  teacher,  to  the  gray  haired  gentleman  who  has  seen  fifty  years  of  active  service  in 
the  cause,  and  the  old  lady,  always  interested,  never  absent,  never  remiss  in  her 
duties,  whose  hand  guides  her  pencil  quickly  but  tremblingly  over  the  pages  of  her 
note  book,  but  who  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  step  with  her  younger  classmates  on  their 
wsy  to  the  recitation  room. 

As  all  ages  were  represented,  so  almost  all  the  grades  of  scholarship  were  to  be 
ibaDd  among  its  students.  Most  of  them  were  teachers  holding  a  first  grade  certifi- 
cate ;  this  shows  that  those  who  are  most  advanced  are  ever  most  ready  to  increase 
their  learning,  because  they  can  appreciate  the  value  of  knowledge ;  but  there  were 
others  represented  as  well  who  stood  lower  down  in  the  scale  of  learning,  differing 
from  their  classmates  perhaps  in  the  fulness  of  their  information,  but  not  in  the  zeal 
and  eagerness  with  which  they  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  to  learn. 
Moat  of  the  persons  of  regular  audiences  were  teachers,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  not  a 
few  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  other  callings  were  also  present  and  seemed  inter- 
ested enough  to  take  part  in  the  work.  Clergymen,  lawyers,  editors,  merchants, 
fanners,  college  professors,  were  there.  Men  whose  names  are  identified  with  all  that 
Ugood  in  the  educational  history  of  the  State  honored  the  institute  by  their  daily 
presence  and  thus  lent  their  valuable  encouragement  to  the  enterprise.  Visitors  came 
from  other  towns,  attracted  by  the  reports  of  the  institute.  A  few  of  the  teachers, 
who  had  intended  to  spend  but  a  few  days  at  Spartanburg,  changed  their  intention 
after  becoming  acquainted  with  the  doings  of  the  institute  and  remained  until  its 
dose.  Some  of  the  teachers  paid  a  substitute  out  their  own  slender  salary  to  keep 
tchoolfor  them  during  their  absence,  so  that  they  could  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
institute  until  its  close.  Others  who  were  compelled  to  leave  before  the  last  week 
tried  to  find  substitutes  to  t^ke  their  places,  so  that  they  might  return  and  remain  to 
the  close  of  the  session. 

The  leading  papers  of  the  State  sent  representatives  and  published  regular  corre- 
spondences about  the  meetings  of  the  institute.  This  new  feature  in  the  educational 
lustory  of  South  Carolina  attracted  attention  everywhere,  in  the  State  and  out  of  it ; 
and  many  of  the  teachers  that  had  not  been  able  to  attend  this  time  communicated 
their  resolation  to  participate  next  summer  if  the  opportuuity  should  offer  itself 
igain. 

I  believe  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  institute  has  accomplished  all  that 
itnndertook  to  do.  It  has  given  hundreds  of  teachers  an  impulse  to  do  the  best  in 
their  power  to  make  their  schools  better  and  to  utilize  practically  the  improved  meth- 
ods of  teaching  presented  in  the  institute.  They  resolved,  to  use  the  words  of  one 
of  the  lectnrers,  to  make  their  next  school  the  best  they  ever  taught. 

The  attention  of  the  x>eople  of  the  State  was  drawn  towards  education ;  the  leading 
papers  made  the  institute  the  subject  of  discussion  and  comment.  The  schools  of  the 
State  were  improved,  for  the  teachers  returned  to  their  duties  better  qualified  to 
serve  in  their  noble  work.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such 
animating  impulses  and  new  impressions,  invaluable  as  they  are  at  the  time,  will  not 
last  unless  they  are  repeated.  The  results  of  the  most  arduous  work  of  the  greatest 
efibrts  are  but  transitory,  unless  these  efforts  are  continued.  The  first  institute  was 
a  good  beginning,  very  creditable  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  of  Sonth  Carolina,  bnt 
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it  was  a  beginning  only.  To  make  its  work  lastingly  asefal,  normal  institutes  shoaU 
be  made  a  permanent  part  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State  and  be  repeated 
every  summer.  It  remains  with  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  to  proyide  for  the  fit- 
ting continuation  of  this  good  work. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  encouragement  which  your  prea* 
ence  during  the  whole  time  of  the  institute,  your  ever  ready  helpfulness  in  difficult 
ties,  your  invaluable  advice  in  the  work,  have  given  to  all  connected  with  the  in- 
stitute.  Let  me  also  thank  my  colaborers,  Profs.  H.  P.  Archer,  £.  W.  Riemann,  R 
Means  Davis,  E.  S.  Joynes,  A.  T.  Peete.  To  them  all  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  labors  of  the  institute  is  due.  I  feel  how  little  I  have  been  able  to  do  for  it  if  1 
look  at  their  labors.  My  association  with  them  was  most  pleasant  and  profitable, 
and  the  meetings  of  the  faculty  will  ever  be  cherished  recollections  for  me.  To  the 
citizens  of  Spartanburg,  to  the  clergymen,  to  the  editors  of  the  papers,  and  especially 
to  Professor  Petty,  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Carlisle,  Rev.  Whiteford  Smith,  Rev.  J.  T.  Wight- 
man,  and  many  others,  I  wish  to  tender  my  best  thanks  for  their  kind  assistance  and 
support  in  the  work  of  the  institute.  Nor  can  I  let  this  opportunity  pass  withoul 
expressing  my  deeply  felt  appreciation  of  the  never  flagging  zeal  and  interest,  the 
never  tiring  attention  and  industry  exhibited  by  my  fellow  teachers,  whom  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  call  my  pupils  for  a  short  time.  Their  enthusiasm,  their  readinesc 
to  appreciate  the  endeavors  of  their  teachers,  formed  in  itself  the  best  and  most  ample 
reward  for  the  little  I  have  been  able  to  do  for  them. 

Ail  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

n.— REPORT  OF  THE  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  FOR  1881, 

By  Prof.  L.  F.  Soldan,  Principal. 

The  aim  of  the  normal  institute  is  to  assemble  the  teachers  of  the  State  during  the 
summer  and  to  impart  such  instruction  to  them  as  will  enable  them  to  do  more  and 
more  efficient  work  in  their  schools  at  home. 

TitM  and  plaoe. — ^The  institute  began  on  the  2d  day  of  August  and  lasted  foui 
weeks ;  the  place  selected  for  it  this  year  was  Greenville.  While  no  one  connected 
with  the  institute  of  1880  could  have  forgotten  the  encouraging  support  which  th« 
institute  experienced  in  Spartanburg  and  the  noble  hospitality  of  its  citizens,  it  ap- 
peared best  to  change  the  location  of  the  institute  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  bring  its 
work  to  the  more  immediate  notice  of  the  several  sections  of  the  State.  Greenville 
offered  many  attractions  to  the  teachers.  Its  well  known,  pleasaut  location  and  its 
facilities  of  railroad  communication  made  it  a  desirable  place  for  the  Institute. 

The  faculty  of  Fu^an  University  and  of  the  Baptist  Female  College  generously 
offered  the  free  use  of  their  buildings. 

Attendance, — ^The  attendance  of  the  institute  was  so  large  and  so  satisfactory  in 
regard  to  regularity  that  it  surpassed  the  expectations  even  of  those  who  were  most 
favorably  impressed  with  the  results  of  last  year's  experiment,  and  therefore  pre- 
dicted an  increased  attendance  for  this. 

There  were  335  students  enrolled :  almost  all  the  counties  in  the  State  were  repre- 
sented. Whatever  good  was  accomplished,  th^e  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  spread 
its  results  all  over  the  State  and  benefit  every  county.  The  attendance  was  excel- 
lent all  thiough  the  session.  There  were  270  persons  present  during  several  of  the 
morning  lectures  of  even  the  last  week. 

UBtfulneea  of  the  institute, — While  only  about  300  teachers  attended  at  any  one  time, 
this  number  does  not  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  influence  which  such  an  institute 
exerts  on  the  educational  interests  of  the  whole  State.  The  trouble  which  the  organ- 
ization of  the  institute  imi>osed  upon  you,  the  time  which  you  gave  to  it  by  being 
present  at  its  meetings,  the  considerable  amount  of  labor  which  it  added  to  your 
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oflleial  dnties,  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  great  and  obviously  good  effect  these 
institates  have  had  on  the  growth  of  education  in  South  Carolina. 

The  importance  of  the  work  will  perhaps  be  better  understood  by  all  when  it  is 
known  that  the  students  of  the  institute,  taking  the  actual  number  as  stated  by  them, 
had  charge  of  the  education  of  an  aggregate  of  about  15,000  children,  or  of  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  white  children  of  the  State  who  are  attending  school. 

The  good  done  by  an  institute  of  this  kind  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  State, 
for  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  State  can  secure  the  end  that  the  money  which  is 
spent  for  education  is  well  spent. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  normal  institutes  are  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  the  State,  not  for  the  personal  benefit  of  the  teachers  who 
sitend  them.    The  teachers  are  not  benefited  by  them  personally,  but  professionally. 
As  to  the  value  of  the  institute  instruction  for  the  teachers  who  attended  it  as  stu- 
dents, they  themselves  ought  to  be  the  best  Judges. 

They  witnessed  the  work  of  last  year's  institute  at  Spartanburg  every  day.  They 
tried  the  suggestion  taught  by  its  lectures  practically  during  many  months  in  their 
own  schools.  Aside  from  the  enthusiastic  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  the  insti- 
tate  for  their  own  work,  which  so  many  teachers  volunteered  in  letters  and  conversa- 
tions, there  can  be  no  better  testimonial  for  the  efficiency  of  your  plan  for  holding 
normal  institutes  in  your  State  than  the  large  number  of  teachers  who  attended  the 
Spartanburg  normal  institute  last  year  and  who  came  back  this  year,  bringing  with 
them  friends.  Their  good  reports  of  the  benefits  derived  induced  many  of  their  fel- 
low teachers  to  Join  the  institute  at  Greenville  last  summer. 

The  teachers  (who  ought  to  be  the  best  Judges  of  the  value  of  institute  training) 
expressed  their  opinion  as  to  its  value  for  their  schools  by  their  numerous  attendance. 
While  on  one  hand  the  State  has  nobly  given  its  support  to  this  great  educational 
force  by  establishing  the  institute  and  furnishing  the  means,  the  teachers,  on  the  other 
hind,  have  done  no  less.  The  money  spent  by  each  of  the  335  teachers,  to  enable 
him  to  attend  the  institute,  will  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  four  times  the 
liberal  grant  of  the  State.  The  teachers  responded  to  the  noble  attempt  of  the  State 
at  elevating  the  educational  interests  by  lending  their  own  time,  money,  and  energy 
to  the  enterprise. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising  to  see  that  the  very  best  class  of 
the  teachers  of  the  State  had  sent  numerous  representatives  to  the  institute.  I  can- 
not speak  too  highly  of  the  teachers  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  instruct  in  Oreen- 
vilie.  All  seemed  to  be  in  earnest,  all  seemed  to  be  eager  to  profit  by  the  instruction 
given ;  and  I  look  back  with  grateful  feeling  upon  the  time  when  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  be  associated  with  my  fellow  teachers  in  a  work  of  school  improvement  the 
importance  of  which  all  of  us  felt.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  heart- 
&lt  thanks  to  those  who  attended  the  institute  for  the  many  acts  of  kindness  to  my 
associates  and  to  myself,  for  the  energy  which  the  students  showed  in  the  work,  and 
for  their  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  the  Institute.  The  success  of  the 
institute  is  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  encouragement  which  those  who  taught  the 
institute  found  in  the  faithful  itork  of  their  hearers,  in  their  great  zeal  and  intelli- 
gence. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  work  of  an  institute  can  help  to  develop  the  ed- 
ucational resources  of  a  State.  The  true  road  to  the  improvement  of  the  common 
schools  is  to  improve  the  teachers.  It  is  wise  economy  for  the  State  to  support  the 
endeavors  of  the  teachers  to  learn  improved  methods  of  teaching,  f^very  cent  spent 
on  the  education  of  one  teacher  is  spent  for  the  improvement  of  the  instruction  of 
sixty  children.  The  moment  a  school  is  taught  by  a  better  teacher  it  is  a  better 
school.  The  success  of  teaching  depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  skill  of  the  teacher. 
There  is  no  kind  of  activity  so  utterly  dependent  on  the  personal  qualifications  as 
teaching. 
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The  special  advantages  of  institutes  are : 

Normal  institntes  are  an  incentive  to  teachers  to  rival  with  the  best  teachers  thegr 
have  met  in  their  work  in  fntnre. 

Good  methods  of  teaching  are  communicated  to  each  teacher  present  bj  personal 
contact  with  others  who  have  used  these  methods  with  advantage  and  who  giye 
others  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  The  best  methods  of  teaching  the  common 
school  branches  are  explained  by  those  instructors  of  the  institute  who  have  made  the 
study  of  methods  a  specialty  and  who  keep  themselves  informed  in  regard  to  all 
progress  made  in  the  science  and  art  of  education  ;  thus  the  reeent  results  of  educa- 
tional science  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  every  teacher. 

Methods  of  school  management  and  of  keeping  discipline  are  made  the  subjects  of 
lectures.  The  normal  institute  leads  to  an  exchange  of  opinion  among  the  teachers 
attending  it.  The  most  humane  methods  of  discipline,  the  modes  of  school  manage- 
ment used  by  the  best  teachers,  are  communicated  to  all  the  teachers  present,  supply- 
ing them  with  models  according  to  which  they  may  form  their  own  plans.  It  makes 
the  best  experience  of  one  the  common  property  of  all.  It  relieves  them  of  the  ne- 
oessity  of  gaining  knowledge  of  the  art  of  education  by  bungling  experiments  with 
their  classes,  at  the  expense  of  the  interests  of  the  pupils  under  their  charge,  who  are 
the  sufferers  if  they  are  managed  and  taught  by  poor  methods. 

The  normal  institute  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  teacher  to  ask  questions  concern- 
ing the  management  of  his  own  s6hool  and  to  receive  information  which  is  of  imme- 
diate practical  value  to  him. 

The  normal  institutes  give  instruction  to  the  teachers  in  the  best  ways  in  which 
the  text  books  introduced  in  the  schools  may  be  used.  Practical  exercises  in  reading, 
d^c,  form  psrt  of  the  work  of  the  institute,  and  the  students  learn  in  what  manner 
the  time  of  their  pupils  may  be  most  profitably  employed  and  how  they  may  be  taught 
in  the  shortest  and  most  thorough  way. 

Normal  institutes  assist  the  teacher  in  his  endeavors  to  acquire  more  knowledge  in 
some  of  the  sciences  which  he  wishes  to  study  for  his  self  improvement.  That  teacher, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  is  always  the  best  who  continues  to  remain  a  student. 
He  alone  can  sympathize  truly  with  his  pupils  in  their  attempts  to  gain  knowledge, 
for  he  has  experienced  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  in  his  own  efforte. 

Normal  institutes  give  to  the  superintendent  of  instruction  an  opportunity  to  come 
into  direct  intercourse  with  the  teachers  under  his  charge  and  to  influence  them  per- 
sonally in  their  work  at  home.  It  harmonizes  instruction  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
State  through  the  personal  contact  of  the  teachers  with  each  other ;  it  gives  a  pre- 
ponderance to  those  methods  which  are  used  in  sections  of  the  State  most  advanced 
in  education. 

Normal  institutes  arouse  an  interest  in  educational  affairs  in  all  the  parts  of  a  State. 
They  make  people  think  more  about  education  and  are  an  incitement  to  educational 
activity. 

Plan  of  in$Utute  work.—ThG  large  number  of  teachers  present  at  the  institute  and 
the  fact  that  recitation  rooms  of  adequate  size  could  not  be  provided  for  all  the 
classes  were  sufficient  reasons  why  recitation  room  work  could  not  be  adopted  as  the 
plan  of  the  work  of  the  institute.  The  form  of  instruction  selected  was,  tiierefore, 
almost  exclusively  that  of  lectures.  There  were  certain  advantages  connected  with 
this  plan.  The  presentation  of  information  by  lectures  before  the  whole  school  had 
a  freshness  and  vigor  about  it  which  cannot  easily  be  attained  by  recitation  room 
work.  It  compelled  each  lecturer  to  give  the  most  thorough  preparation  to  his  own 
department,  and  at  the  same  time  allowed  him  sufficient  time  for  the  most  careful 
arrangement  of  the  lessons  of  each  day. 

The  following  gentlemen  formed  the  corps  of  instructors:    Prof.  £.  8.  Joynea, 

University  of  Tennessee ;  Mr.  Ilenry  P.  Archer,  principal  Benuett  School  in  Charlea- 

ton ;  Mr.  R.   Means  Davis,  Winnsboro' ;  Mr.  £.  W.  Riemann,  of  Lexington  ;  Mr,  J. 

S.  Perrin,  of  Abbeville;  Mr.  W.  H.  Witherow,  of  Chester;  Mr.  W.  D.  Sohoenbei|^, of 
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Lexiof^u;  Bir.  P.  B.  Kyzer,  of  North  Carolina;  MisH  M.  C.  Judson,  of  Greenville ; 
principal,  F.  LoiiiB  Soldau,  principal  of  the  Normal  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  following  fltndies  were  taught:  Regular  work,  science  of  education  and  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  by  the  principal ;  English  language,  by  Professor  Joynes ;  arith- 
metic, by  Messrs.  Davis  and  Riemann ;  primary  methods  of  instruction  and  spelling, 
by  Mr.  H.  P.  Archer;  geography,  by  Mr.  Perrin.  ^ 

Optional  studies :  Penmanship,  by  Mr.  Kyser ;  singing,  by  Mr.  Witherow ;  phys- 
ieal  geography,  by  Mr.  Schoenberg;  algebra,  by  Mr.  Davis;  calisthenics,  by  Miss 
Jadson;  Latiu,  by  Mr.  Riemann;  French,  by  Professor  Joynes;  German,  by  the 
priacipal. 

I  shall  speak  below  of  the  lectures  delivered  which  did  not  form  part  of  the  regular 
coarse.  I  submit  in  the  following  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  done  in  the  principal 
stodies: 

English  language. — Pref.  Edward  S.  Joynes,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  who 
bd  also  taken  part  in  the  institute  in  Spartanburg  in  1880,  was  assigned  to  the  im- 
portant topic  of  ''  Instruction  in  the  English  language.'^    After  a  preliminary  lecture 
on  "Language  in  education  "  and  a  second  on  **  The  mother  tongue :  its  descriptions 
and  oaes  in  education,''  he  proceeded  to  discuss  "The  characteristics  of  the  English 
language  as  influencing  the  methods  of  English  teaching."    The  subject  was  treated 
onder  the  several  heads  of  (1)  the  vocabulary  of  the  English  language ;  (2)  its  gram- 
natical  terms ;  (3)  its  sentential  structure.    All  these  topics  were  treated  historically, 
with  reference  to  the  origin,  growth,  and  development  of  the  language ;  and  its  idio- 
inatic,  logical,  and  literary  characteltistics  were,  exhibited  as  the  result  of  historical 
conditions  and  influences.    The  peculiarities  of  the  English  language,  under  these 
seyeral  points  of  view,  were  enforced  and  illustrated ;  its  connection  with  kindred 
Ungoages  was  shown,  with  an  analysis  of  their  respective  influences,  and  from  their 
conibiDation  and  mutual  reaction  the  distinctive  character  and  genius  of  the  English 
language  were  deduced  and  illustrated.    He  then  passed  to  the  consideration  of  Eng- 
lish grammar,  defining  the  nature,  scope,  and  methods  of  grammatical  study  and 
diowing  its  relations  to  the  dictionary  on  the  one  hand  and  to  logic  and  rhetoric  on 
the  other.    The  subject  of  ''Grammatioal  method''  was  treated  under  the  several 
heads  of  definition,  classification,  nomenclature,  rules,  regularity  and  irregularity, 
inflection,  confusion  and  conversion  of  form,  construction,  and  idiom.    These  topics 
aa  here  given  can  only  be  suggested ;  but  each  was  discussed  with  a  fulness  of  illus- 
tration which  was  at  once  entertaining  and  instructive. 

The  subjects  of  parsing  and  analysis  were  then  taken  up ;  their  respective  methods 
exhibited;  the  special  importance  and  discipline  of  the  analytical  method,  with 
nference  to  the  English  language,  was  insisted  upon,  and  illustrations  were  given 
^y  parsing  and  analyzing  from  the  text  book  (Reid  &  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons). 
'I^eachers  were  invited  to  submit  their  difficulties,  all  of  which  were  fully  and  frankly 
bussed.  Much  interest  was  aroused  in  this  part  of  the  course,  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions, ''from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,"  being  submitted  in  answer  to  the 
professor's  invitation.  The  concluding  lecture  was  devoted  to  **  Constructive  gram- 
^^t  or  composition,"  with  remarks  on  reading  and  literary  culture  in  schools,  the 
professor  regretting  that,  on  account  of  unexpected  interest  in  the  grammatical  dis- 
^^ons,  so  little  time  had  been  left  for  these  important  subjects.  Other  interesting 
^)ic8  discussed  or  suggested  by  Professor  Joynes  in  the  meetings  of  the  institute 
^'^culty  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  here  reported,  but  were  highly  prized  by  the  hear- 
^.   A  fuller  record  may  be  given  to  the  public  hereafher. 

Arithmetic,  hy  Mr,  B,  Means  Davis, — In  the  first  lecture  a  brief  history  of  arithmetio 
^as  given.  Difierent  systems  in  different  countries;  Roman  and  Arabic  systems  com- 
pared, to  show  simplicity  of  the  latter.  In  subsequent  lectures  the  system  of  notation 
^d  numeration  was  discussed.  Topics  touched  upon :  Periods,  considered  as  units  in 
teaching  at  first  units,  nnits  of  thousands,  units  of  millions,  &c.    This  is  the  same  as 
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syllabioatioD  in  orthography.  Dwell  on  importance  of  drill  in  this  matter,  so  as  to 
insure  correct  writing  down  of  numbers  on  the  board. 

Addition  defined  and  explained,  carrying  explained  by  reference  to  cash  box  and 
making  change,  ten  cents  charged  for  one  drum,  &,c:  This  is  simply  reduction,  the 
same  as  is  found  afterward  in  denominate  numbers,  &c.,  and  the  idea  should  be 
taught  here  to  impress  upon  pupils  that  there  is  a  general  plan  all  through  mathe- 
matics. 

Difficulty  of  teaching  fractions  and  decimal  numbers  comes  horn  the  fact  that  not 
only  complex  forms  are  given,  but  the  properties  of  numbers  and  principles  of  math, 
ematics  (reduction,  &,o,)  haye  all  to  be  learned  at  once,  because  of  neglect  of  this  in- 
struction at  beginning,  when  the  forms  are  simple. 

We  begin  at  the  right  simply  for  convenience.  Could  begin  at  left,  but  would  have 
to  reduce  results. 

Subtraction,  reverse  of  addition.    Some  rules  and  reasoning  discussed. 

Multiplication  defined,  Ac,  How  to  teach  multiplication  table  by  abacus.  Table 
must  be  learned  by  drilL 

Discussed  the  rule  in  Robinson's  arithmetic  for  multiplieation.  Explanation  oi 
what  was  necessary  and  what  only  matters  of  convenience  (e.  g.,  putting  units  oi 
thousands  under  units  of  thousands,  &o,).  Each  step  should  be  taken  on  blackboard 
as  the  rule  is  recited,  so  as  to  explain  the  rule  to  the  pupils. 

Division  explained ;  difficulties  of  teaching  explained.  Advised  practice  on  four 
fundamental  rules  in  conjunction.    Long  division  good,  as  it  embraces  other  rules. 

Proof:  Importance  of  teaching  to  prove,  first,  that  scholar  may  become  self  reliant, 
and,  second,  because  it  gives  additional  practice  (two  problems  for  one  given  by 
teacher).  Methods  of  proof  explained ;  '*  excess  of  nines"  treated  of  faXlj  and  reasons 
given  for  rule. 

Properties  of  numbers. 

Fractions  based  on  unit,  but  a  fractional  unit  is  generally  the  base.  Fractions  de- 
fined, Slo, 

Reducing  fractions  to  whole  numbers,  and  vice  versa,  should  be  simple,  because  the 
denominator  shows  the  scale.  Drill,  drill,  in  fractions,  because  mathematical  rea- 
soning is  taught  best  then. 

In  fractions  complex  forms  bewilder  beginners.  Begin  by  great  numbers  of  sim- 
ple forms,  till  the  principle  is  understood.  Constant  repetition.  Try  children  with 
reasons  as  their  minds  expand.    No  fixed  age  for  beginning  it. 

Decimals :  In  decimals  teach  decimals,  i.  e.,  the  placing  of  the  point.  Mistake  to 
give  long  examples  whi  ch  swallow  the  point  in  the  labor  of  division.  Rather  give 
forty  little  questions,  so  the  point  will  be  brought  into  prominence.  Give  long  ones 
occasionally,  to  keep  up  mechanical  practice. 

Science  of  education, — There  was  a  daily  lecture  on  the  science  of  education,  deliv- 
ered by  the  principal.  In  the  following  outline  of  topics  extensive  use  has  been 
made  of  the  notes  taken  by  some  of  the  students  of  the  institute.  The  topics  are 
alone  given  and  the  connecting  explanation  is  omitted,  for  there  is  not  space  enough 
for  fuller  statement.  The  students  handed  in  questions  on  practical  school  work, 
and  these  were  made  the  subjects  of  lectures  whenever  they  touched  upon  a  point 
that  was  of  general  interest.  The  introductory  lecture  explained  the  importance  of 
the  normal  institute  for  the  teachers  that  were  present  and  the  opportunities  we 
offered. 

Abstracts  of  the  lectures. — First  week :  What  we  learn  depends  not  so  much  on  what 
is  taught  as  on  what  we  are  willing  to  learn. 

The  teacher's  position,  though  humble,  is  important.  The  generation  taught  to- 
day is  the  nation  of  the  future.  It  is  the  function  of  a  school  system  to  put  bnun 
power  into  a  nation. 

The  raw  material  of  which  the  work  of  a  watch  is  composed  has  little  value.  The 
spring  as  iron  is  almost  valueless.    The  value  of  a  watch  is  given  to  raw  material  by 
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mtelligent  work.    The  brain  of  man  has  pat  its  canning  into  the  metal,  and  then 
ODly  became  it  valuable. 

Children  are  made  valuable  citizens  and  good  men  by  the  effort  of  the  school  to  pat 
brain  and  moral  nerve  into  their  life. 

The  teacher's  work  is  to  train  the  naturalness  of  childhood  into  spiritual  manhood  f 
oat  of  the  animal  man  grows  civilized  man. 

This  is  an  age  of  tools.  Man's  first  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  his  control  over  nature.  The  teacher  is  a  powerful  instrumentality.  To  im- 
prove the  chief  instrumentality  means  to  better  the  condition  of  the  schools. 

Normal  institutes  are  all  important.  Let  one  be  planted  in  every  educationally  dark 
comer  of  the  land  and  soon  the  light  of  edacation  will  shine  there.  All  the  8tate» 
which  are  eager  for  general  edacation  have  normal  schools  or  institutes. 

The  manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  conduct  the  institute  was  explained.  In- 
itniction  was  to  be  given:  (1)  By  lectures  mainly.  Class  recitation  is  not  the  only 
raooeesfal  form  of  imparting  institute  instraction.  The  institute  is  so  very  large  that 
eUaaes  would  be  very  large  also,  and  many  of  those  present  would  dislike  to  recite  in 
the  presence  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  strangers.  (2)  Methods  in  algebra  and  arith- 
IMtio  would  be  shown  by  demonstration.    (3)  By  qaestions  and  answers. 

Instruetion  would  be  given  in  common  school  branches,  both  as  to  the  roatine  work 
and  as  to  the  philosophy  of  common  school  work.  As  teachers,  we  mast  understand 
oor  work.  We  mast  understand  not  only  the  sabject,  but  also  how  to  teach  it  and 
the  reasons  for  teaching  it  in  this  way  and  no  other ;  hence  methods  and  principle* 
miut  be  studied. 

Teachers  are  required  in  this  institute  to  study  the  text  books  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  teach  and  their  pupils  are  exi>ected  to  study.  Is  not  the  teacher  above  such 
workf  A  visitor, surprised  to  find  Grotlns  reading  Terence,  inquired,  "Do  yoa  still 
read  Terence  f  I  thought  only  boys  read  Terence.''  '^Boys  read  Terence  oneway; 
Hogo  Grotius  reads  him  in  a  very  different  way,"  was  the  reply.  Pupils  and  teachers 
loay  study  the  same  book,  but  then  they  study  in  different  ways.  Teachers  cannot 
prepare  themselves  too  carefully  or  too  conscientiously  for  the  duties  of  their  calling- 
We  are  told  that  the  great  writer  Harmann,  while  employed  as  a  teacher,  was  found 
walking  up  and  down  in  bis  garden  reading.  When  asked  what  book  he  was  read- 
ing, he  replied  '  'A  primer."  Upon  the  inquirer  expressing  surprise,  he  added  he  would 
be  ashamed  to  meet  his  pupils  without  having  looked  at  their  lesson  himself. 

''  In  the  humblest  thing,  if  the  mind  seizes  it  thoroughly,  it  grasps  the  whole  world," 
ttya  Goethe.  The  teacher's  calling  is  among  the  hnmblest,  but  he  who  puts  his  whole 
K>al  into  it  does  as  noble  a  work  for  mankind  as  any  that  human  soul  can.  Let 
^▼ery  teacher  work  with  his  whole  strength,  here  and  in  his  school,  and  he  does  the 
tiest  he  can  for  the  general  good  and  also  for  his  individual  interest. 

Hsy  each  teacher  attending  the  institute  remember  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  to 
continue  to  study  and  to  keep  himself  fresh.  The  teacher  who  is  still  acquiring 
knowledge  will  sympathize  with  his  pupils  in  their  endeavor  to  learn,  and  no  one  can 
teach  well  who  has  lost  this  sympathy.  In  one  sense  all  of  us  go  to  school  forever ; 
^eis  a  school  which  all  must  attend.  No  playing  truant  there ;  no  shirking  of  work 
^thout  punishment.  The  sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  the  work  of  training 
hnman  souls  should  be  sufficient  inducement  for  the  teacher  to  work  at  his  self  im- 
provement and  to  learn  while  he  is  teaching.  It  forms  a  sufficient  motive  with  the 
earnest  teachers  whom  the  institute  has  attracted  for  their  presence  in  a  place  where 
teachers  are  taught.  The  teacher  does  not  deserve  that  proud  name  who  is  not  also 
a  student.  Teachers  should  keep  up  with  science  and  professional  work.  Therefore 
they  must  attend  institutes  and  read  educational  books  and  papers.  The  session  of 
our  institute  at  Spartanburg  in  1880  was  a  great  success,  as  all  will  testify  who  wero 
present.  Bat  all  of  us  mean  to  make  this  institute  still  better ;  we  have  learned  from 
txperience. 
The  following  features  have  been  added  to  the  institute  of  last  year,  which  fonn 
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an  improvement  on  it:  Penmanship  has  been  added  to  the  coarse.  Kap  drawinf 
gives  place  to  geography.  In  the  science  ot  language  we  shall  have  more  of  Dr. 
Joynes's  lectures.  The  study  of  language  ranks  first  among  all  the  edncatioDal  woil 
of  the  common  school.  No  other  study  can  be  taught  except  through  language.  Nc 
problem  in  arithmetic  can  be  understood  unless  the  language  in  wh  it  is  «Z' 
pressed  is  understood. 

First  among  professional  work,  in  its  value  to  the  teacher,  ranks  the  study  of  tht 
art  and  science  of  education.  It  forms  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  this  insii* 
tute.  Education  is  a  comparatively  young  science  (and  an  old  art),  but  one  on  whiet 
the  deepest  minds  have  thought  and  the  best  writers  written.  It  is  a  onivenal 
science,  which  is  of  use  to  all  who  share  the  responsibilities  of  family  life.  It  is  fin 
this  reason  that  the  study  of  the  science  of  education,  at  least  in  its  leading  prinid< 
pies,  is  useful  even  to  those  who  do  not  intend  to  be  school  teachers.  In  a  committee 
report  submitted  to  a  department  of  the  National  Association  at  Atlanta  recently,  i1 
was  suggested  (1)  that  a  chair  of  pedagogics  be  established  in  every  university ;  (S] 
that  a  three-week  course  in  pedagogics  be  included  in  all  professional  education. 
Men  live  in  families.  The  family's  work  is  to  educate.  The  members  of  the  famOj 
should  know  something  of  the  principles  of  the  science  of  education.  , 

Charaoter  of  soieuce  of  education, — That  knowledge  only  deserves  the  name  of  science 
which  is  general  in  its  application  and  lasting  in  its  result.  Whatever  knowledge  ii 
subject  to  i>erpetual  change  cannot  be  called  a  science.  Is  there  a  science  of  edu- 
cation possible  f  Can  any  rule  of  teaching  be  found  which  allows  of  universal  appli- 
cation f  Is  not  the  watchword  that  each  pupil  should  be  taught  according  to  hu 
own  method  true,  and  does  it  not  preclude  any  science  of  general  methods  f  They  say — 
and  with  a  show  of  J  ustice — that  schools  are  but  makeshifts,  necessary  where  the  family 
cannot  pay  for  private  instruction.  In  opposition  to  these  assertions,  it  must  be  af- 
firmed again  and  again  that  there  can  be  no  better  established  truth  than  that  school 
teaching  is  in  itself  superior  to  individual  private  instruction.  No  two  minds  an 
alike,  it  is  true.  But  are  any  two  objects  alike  in  nature  f  And  yet  they  are  all  sub- 
ject to  the  same  general  laws.  Their  leading  characteristics,  their  principal  elementi 
are  alike.    So  with  the  mind. 

Individuals  differ,  yet  their  leading  characteristics  are  the  same.  Our  modes  oi 
thinking  differ,  yet  we  all  think  under  the  same  general  laws.  The  general  laws  of 
will  and  feeling  are  the  same  for  every  human  being.  Teaching  in  accordance  with 
the  general  laws  of  the  mind  which  all  men  have  in  common  is  perhaps  the  best  wsy 
of  developing  the  special  individuality.  The  individuality  will  grow  as  the  general 
character  is  developed.  Nine- tenths  of  the  individuality  of  one  pupil  is  the  same  as 
that  of  others. 

School  education  is  the  result  of  the  democratic,  broad  tendencies  of  our  century. 
In  the  sense  in  which  we  look  upon  it,  it  was  unknown  to  the  educators  of  the  former 
centuries.    There  indeed  teaching  by  tutors  was  considered  the  best. 

Rousseau,  author  of  £mile,  was  the  greatest  writer  on  theoretical  education  that  ever 
lived.  His  ideal  was  not  the  school  teacher  for  pupils,  but  the  aristocratic  tutor. 
The  ideal  of  John  Locke,  who  wrote  Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Education,  was 
one  tutor  for  one  pupil.  Pestalozzi  was  the  first  to  look  on  school  education  as  the 
highest  form  of  teaching. 

What  is  the  object  of  education  1  It  is  not  merely  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Its  aim  is  to  prepare  pupils  for  life.  The  aim  of  education  is  not  only  to  teach  facts, 
but  to  train  will  and  character. 

The  best  education  is  that  which  prepares  for  life,  not  that  which  makes  the 
best  scholar.  Good  education  strengthens  not  only  the  intelligence,  but  trains 
•character.  Character,  however,  grows  only  by  contact  with  others,  with  our  equals. 
'^  Talent  may  form  itself  in  retirement  and  silence,  but  a  character  only  in  life  with 
others.''  In  the  family  the  position  of  the  individual  child  is  unique;  the  basis  of 
•equality  is  lacking.  It  is  therefore  necessary  in  education  that  the  child  should 
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dftte  early  with  those  of  the  same  age  and  compete  with  them  in  work.  He  most 
leini  to  have  intereonne  with  those  that  are  strangers  to  him.  All  this  he  finds  when 
be  is  sent  to  school,  and  this  makes  school  edaoation  indispensable,  according  to  oar 
Tiews.  Edncation  in  the  family  is  the  most  important  of  all,  bat  it  needs  school  eda- 
cation  for  its  complement.  Compare  life  in  the  family  and  life  in  society.  In  the 
family  no  two  are  eqaal.    All  are  dififerent.    In  society  we  meet  our  equals. 

The  association  which  he  forms  at  school  teaches  the  child  to  defend  his  own  rights 
and  to  respect  the  righte  of  others.  In  school  he  finds  others  whose  wills  limit  his 
•wn  will.  The  science  of  education  has  grown  with  the  schools.  It  is  a  new  science, 
•riginatiog  with  Pestalozzi. 

Moral  §dwiation. — Modem  education  regards  moral  training  as  higher  than  intel- 
leetuaL  The  rules  of  grammar  and  arithmetic  may  be  forgotten,  and  the  individual 
ismains  a  worthy  man  or  woman  for  all  that.  Integrity,  the  will  to  do  right,  most 
not  be  forgotten.  The  one  sided  training  of  memory  at  the  expense  of  a  neglect  of 
tbe  training  of  the  reasoning  and  observing  powers  is  discarded  by  new  education. 
Physical  culture  is  also  insisted  upon.  In  short,  new  edncation  means  the  departure 
from  one  sided  intellectual  learning  and  the  harmonious  development  of  all  the  sides 
ti  homan  life  and  power.  Common  schools  can  be  and  must  be  an  important  instru- 
nentality  in  teaching  morality.  This  is  not  adding  another  study  to  the  list  of  stud- 
m,  already  crowded.  No  new  text  book  on  morals  need  be  put  in  the  pupil's  hand  to 
W  recited.  Morality  need  not  be  on  the  lips  in  order  to  be  in  the  heart.  Moral  les- 
•ou  must  be  acted,  not  simply  studied.  Michael  Angelo,  passing  through  the  streets 
of  Rome,  stopped  to  observe  workingmen  laboring  in  a  quarry.  Pointing  to  a  par- 
tienlar  stone,  he  said :  ^*  Bring  this  rock  to  my  study ;  I  see  an  angel  in  it."  The  in- 
telligent teacher  sees  in  the  eyes  of  his  pupils  immortal  souls,  which  his  training  la 
to  form  out  of  the  rough.  He  can  fashion  the  formless  young  human  soul  into  an 
imsge  of  what  is  noblest  and  best.  Self  conscious  will  is  the  basis  of  morality.  If 
there  is  no  self  conscious  will,  there  can  be  no  individual  responsibility,  there  can  be 
Beither  right  nor  wrong.  The  will  training,  therefore,  which  school  instruction  can 
live  is,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  moral  training.  Whatever  strengthens  the  will 
Bsy  be  made  serviceable  to  moral  education.  Weakness  of  will  is  the  great  enemy  of 
aU  moral  culture.  Will  training  may,  then,  be  either  direct  or  indirect.  Indirect 
toainiDg  is  given  to  the  will  by  the  act  of  learning.  Then,  also,  the  presence  of  a  good 
isd  refined  teacher  is  a  tacit  lesson  to  his  pupils  all  the  time.  The  teacher,  in  teaching 
geography,  teaches  the  data  consciously ;  he  teaches  himself,  his  own  character  to  the 
«hild  unconsciously.  The  teacher's  example  teaches  all  the  time.  There  may  be 
■ioy  recitations  enumerated  on  the  program ;  but  there  is  one  recitation  which  it 
^  not  name,  the  lesson  taught  by  the  teacher's  example.  The  true  man  or  woman 
teaches  morality,  not  in  word,  but  in  act.  You  cannot  teach  the  mind  without  teach- 
ing the  soul ;  yon  cannot  train  intelligence  without  training  the  will  by  the  same 
operation. 

Moral  training  consists  frequently  in  man's  ability  to  overcome  his  inclinations  and 
■abordinate  them  to  his  sense  of  what  is  right. 

A  child  is  a  natural  being  when  he  first  enters  the  school  room ;  he  must  be  civil- 
ised. His  inclination  prompts  him  to  move  about  at  will,  but  he  learns  to  sit  still  as 
Q&e  of  the  first  lessons  taught  him,  and  in  this  he  sacrifices  his  caprice  to  the  rational 
will  of  another.  He  learns  obedience  to  established  authority.  In  the  child  the  ani- 
ittl  predominates.    He  does  not  know  right  from  wrong. 

To  subordinate  impulses  to  rational  will  is  an  element  of  moral  training.  Hence 
the  process  of  attention,  of  concentration  of  the  mind  on  one  object  which  it  has  de- 
Qided  to  consider,  is  a  means  of  cultivating  the  will.  The  child  is  the  prey  of  new  im- 
^easions.  It  cannot  keep  before  ite  mind  the  thing  at  which  it  has  been  looking  when 
anew  thing  presents  itself  to  its  view.  In  that  it  resembles  the  animal,  which  turns 
from  one  impression  to  another  without  being  able  to  exclude  them,  and  to  concen- 
trate  Hm  senses  on  the  one  it  has  selected  raises  him  to  an  inteUigent  moral  being. 
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A  child  readily  foni^es  his  old  toy  for  »  new  one.  When  he  is  engaged  in  a  taak 
he  cannot  help  looking  ap  when  a  person  speaks  in  the  room.  Trained  attention  can 
exclude  such  intermptions  from  the  mind  and  finish  the  task  without  allowing  itseli 
to  he  disturhed. 

The  child  has  not  yet  acquired  control  over  himself.  In  the  same  way  the  savage 
is  the  prey  of  impulses.  A  group  of  Indian  warriors  once  walked  through  the  streets 
of  Washington  with  that  stately  dignity  which  is  their  natural  characteristic.  As 
they  passed  a  shoe  store  scraps  of  colored  leather  were  heing  swept  out.  The  war- 
riors began  scrambling  for  the  scraps  on  the  sidewalk.  Here  we  see  the  natural  man, 
the  child.  Civilized  man  is  not  thus  in  the  power  of  external  impression.  He  learns 
to  control  himself.  He  does  not  allow  himself  to  become  disturbed  in  the  Work  which 
he  1^  undertaken,  by  impulses.    He  has  learned  to  mind  his  work. 

He  can  concentrate  his  attention.  Such  power  must  be  learned.  It  depends  on 
the  will.  The  child's  first  lesson  in  self  control  is  to  learn  to  sit  stilL  He  subordi- 
nates his  wish  to  what  is  righti  to  rational  will.  In  reading  the  child  learns  to  sub- 
ordinate himself  to  his  better  will  and  to  keep  his  attention  on  the  lesson.  Intellect- 
ual and  will  training  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  school  also  offers  opportunity  for  direct  instruction  in  morality.  That  is  a  poor 
reading  book  which  gives  no  moral  training;  that  is  a  poor  school  which  does  not 
teach  in  a  hundred  lessons  self-control.  School  discipline  affects  the  will  and  edu- 
cates it ;  it  teaches  morality  practically. 

Every  human  being  must  learn  that  he  must  do  his  duty,  even  when  it  should  col- 
lide with  his  convenience  or  caprice. 

Nature  points  out  the  way  to  teach  duty.  Do  not  say  too  frequently  to  the  chil- 
dren of  your  schopl:  You  must  do  this  because  it  is  your  duty.  Let  duty  be  taught 
by  object  lessons,  by  deeds. 

Talking  and  theorizing  about  duty  in  the  presence  of  young  children  is  not  the  best 
way  of  training  the  moral  sense.  Nature  places  before  the  young  eyes  an  everlasting 
object  lesson  of  sacrifice  of  self,  an  example  of  purest  devotion  to  the  interest  of 
another  by  making  the  infant  witness  a  mother's  love  at  the  threshold  of  his  life.  Not 
a  word  of  duty  is  said,  but  volumes  are  acted.  The  mother  lives  for  the  child.  The 
mother  does  not  say.  It  is  your  duty  to  obey.  She  speaks  and  the  child  obeys.  Her 
love  for  the  child  constitutes  her  authority.  Let  the  mother's  way  be  continued  in 
the  school  room.  The  principle  of  school  discipline  is  not  authority,  but  love  and 
good  will. 

CloBsification  of  a  BchooL — A  question  had  been  handed  in  by  one  of  the  students 
asking  how  a  teacher  who  had  to  teach  all  branches  could  grade  or  classify  his  schooL 
In  the  old  schools  each  pupil  was  a  class  and  each  class  had  different  text  books. 
Such  schools  are  still  numerous  enough. 

Some  time  ago  a  teacher  stated  that  he  had  forty-five  pupils  and  forty-five  classes 
and  asked  for  advice.  The  advice  given  to  him  was  to  study  the  science  of  eduoa- 
tion,  and  he  would  find  that  such  a  course  was  absolutely  bad.  The  matter  of  classi- 
fication is  one  of  the  first  elements  of  educational  science. 

The  following  suggestions  concerning  this  subject  might  be  found  useful : 

The  saving  of  time  is  one  of  the  benefit  derived  from  arranging  pupils  into  classes, 
and  for  this  reason  alone  all  apparent  obstacles  should  give  way  to  classifications.  The 
old  plan  contradicts  the  idea  of  school  instruction  by  making  a  school  a  plaoe  where 
each  individual  is  instructed  by  himself,  and  thus  defeats  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
school  training,  namely,  comx>etition  with  others. 

School  instruction  has  been  shown  to  be  superior  to  tutor  instmotion.  Preparation 
for  a  life  with  others  is  the  aim  of  education.  One  in  a  class  is  mental  isolation. 
There  is  no  stimulus,  no  emulation.  The  spirit  of  our  Government  demands  harmo- 
nious intercourse  and  cooperation  with  others.  It  necessitates  the  training  of  the 
feeliug  of  equality.  Education  fails  in  these  particulars  if  there  is  no  proper  dassifi- 
cation.    In  all  schools,  graded  and  ungraded,  classification  is  possible  and  necessary. 
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Graded  eckooU. — It  is  customary  to  call  those  schools  which  are  supported  by  special 
local  taxation  graded  schools.  To  support  schools  by  local  taxation  is  certainly  the 
only  way  of  improving  public  schools.  But,  strictly  speaking,  the  matter  of  grading 
has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the  mode  of  taxation.  This  use  of  the  word  graded  is 
afmply  local.    Graded  schools  are  so  named  from  the  course  of  studies. 

Classification  and  promotion  of  the  pupils  by  general  advancement  in  all  the  stndieSi 
the  laying  ont  of  a  certain  amount  of  work  for  the  whole  year  in  each  study  and  pro- 
motion when  the  whole  of  it  ha^  been  fairly  done  and  no  promotion  on  the  strength 
of  one  study,  are  two  of  the  characteristics  of  a  graded  school.  All  schools  can  be 
grsded.  There  are  so  many  advantages  in  good  grading  that  they  overbalance  the 
other  side  by  far.  It  is  well  known  to  every  advocate  of  graded  schools  that  all  grad- 
ing is  but  relatively  correct.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  exact  equality  in  pupils.  When 
▼e  say  pupils  are  equally  advanced,  we  mean  they  are  about  equally  advanced.  All 
each  should  be  in  one  class.  The  teacher  has  no  right  to  have  five  classes  when  one 
will  answer.  If  you  are  convinced  that  grading  would  be  the  best  thing  for  your 
pupils,  change  your  system  at  once.  If  the  parents  object  to  the  unavoidable  change 
of  a  few  pages  in  the  book  which  the  child,  is  studying,  if  you  are  compelled  to  ad- 
Tance  him  a  little  or  to  put  him  back  a  few  pages,  so  as  to  have  him  in  the  same  class 
irith  others,  you  must  conviuce  the  parent.  Whether  you  succeed  or  not  depends  on 
jonr  personal  qualifications  and  the  respect  which  you  have  gained  for  yourself  in 
the  community  in  which  you  live.  The  teacher's  position  deserves  respect,  bat  it  is 
(he  teacher's  individuality  which  secures  it.  We  should  not  give  up  grading  because 
parents  object,  but  should  try  to  convince  parents  of  the  benefits  of  olasfflfioation. 
Then  they  will  like  it  when  they  see  its  great  benefits  for  the  children.  Promotion  of 
papils  must  be  made  on  general  standing  by  grades,  not  by  studies*  It  is  difficult  to , 
form  classes  out  of  heterogeneous  material.  They  should  be  formed  by  promotion 
and  review.  A  difference  of  ten  or  fifteen  pages  is  not  an  insurmountable  objection 
to  putting  two  pupils  in  the  same  class  or  uniting  two  classes  into  one.  In  assigning 
^ork  to  classified  grades,  it  is  better  to  be  a  little  below  than  above  the  average. 

Variety  of  text  books  is  a  difficulty.  In  this  State  there  is  uniformity  of  text  books 
by  law ;  but  perhaps  it  cannot  be  always  enforced.  The  teachers  should  try  to  oon- 
nnce  parents  and  school  officers  of  the  benefits  of  uniformity.  If  a  teacher  cannot 
get  all  his  pupils  to  get  the  same  book,  he  should  form  classes  which  use  uniform 
books.  This  can  be  done  in  some  studies,  like  reading,  even  when  there  is  a  variety 
of  books ;  the  teacher  may  let  two  or  three  read  from  one  book.  Even  where  one  se- 
ries of  books  is  used  as  a  rule,  it  has  been  found  a  good  plan  to  have  children  read 
from  one  book  awhile  and  then  from  another. 

When  children  have  read  for  too  long  a  time  in  a  reader,  they  are  apt  to  know  the 
pieces  by  heart,  and  their  reading  is  no  longer  an  exercise  in  pronouncing  words  at 
flight.  Pupils  often  remember  what  is  not  wanted  and  do  not  memorize  what  is  aa- 
€igned  as  a  lesson. 

If  the  teacher  has  succeeded  in  convincing  the  great  majority  of  the  parents  to  pro- 
Donnce  in  favor  of  a  uniform  series  of  books,  the  wish  of  a  single  individual  parent 
ahonld  not  stand  in  the  way. 

At  the  beginning  of  instruction  there  is  no  necessity  at  all  for  several  classes  in 
reading,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  books  -which  the  pupils  have  brought  to  sohooL 
The  teacher  should  use  the  blackboard  in  teaching  the  element  of  reading  and  print 
the  words  or  letters  on  it.  Even  if  its  members  have  ten  different  books,  the  class 
can  thus  be  kept  together.  It  is  still  better  to  use  charts  in  teaching  reading. 
The  time  and  manner  of  forming  classes  were  discussed. 

It  is  well  not  to  advance  new  classes  too  rapidly  at  first.  Some  stragglers  will 
come  In.  New  pupils  coming  in  within  a  few  weeks  after  a  new  class  has  been  formed 
should  not  be  put  in  classes  by  themselves.  Teachers  must  consult  the  good  of  the 
ai^rity,  not  of  the  individual.    When  topics  of  general  interest  are  taken  up,  the 
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qoeBtioDB  should  be  asked  the  whole  school,  not  the  classes.    This  cnltiyates  the 
sohool  feeling. 

Text  books  are  necessary  in  country  schools.  Teachers  who  have  only  two  olaases, 
and  can  give  half  their  time  to  each,  can  communicate  much  information  orally,  by  ob- 
ject lessons  or  discussions;  but  where  a  teacher  of  a  small  school  has  many  olaaaes, 
he  can  devvte  but  little  time  to  each.  The  text  book  must  not  be  abused.  It  is  an 
abuse  when  the  recitation  is  heard  verbatim,  without  questions  from  the  teacher  con> 
necting  the  lesson  with  other  information.  The  art  to  use  the  text  book  depends  upon 
the  skill  which  the  teacher  possesses  in  asking  questions.  To  allow  pupils  to  use 
words  without  knowing  their  meaning,  is  a  crime  against  the  intellect  and  leads  to 
deception  and  dishonesty. 

Do  not  try  to  cover  much  ground  in  teaching  at  the  cost  of  thoroughness.  Teach 
a  few  things,  but  teach  them  well.  The  schools  of  Prussia  were  alluded  to  in  illus- 
tration of  this  principle.  They  observe  a  wise  limitation  in  work.  Not  that  a  blind 
imitation  of  other  systems  is  recommended,  for  each  community  is  guided  by  its  own 
necessities.  The  people's  schools  of  Prussia  decline  to  teach  branches  beyond  the 
common  school  curriculum.  They  teach  enough  language — the  mother  tongue — for 
practical  uses.  The  practical  parts  of  arithmetic  are  taught.  These  two  studies  are 
the  principal  work.  They  do  for  the  pupils  not  many  things,  but  much.  G^grapby, 
history,  natural  science,  the  botany  of  the  district,  are  taught  incidentally  in  reading. 

As  to  classification,  they  have  two  or  three  grades  only,  so  that  the  teacher's  time 
is  not  frittered  away  by  compelling  him  to  teach  six  or  ten  classes. 

If  we  plant  a  cherry  to  raise  a  tree,  we  must  not  dig  it  up  to-morrow  to  see  whether 
it  has  grown.  All  good  things  require  time  to  mature.  The  teacher  must  not  expect 
to  see  immediate  Jesuits  from  his  work;  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  will  be  seen  tbat 
no  work  is  more  important  for  a  community  than  the  conscientious  teaching  of  the 
young.  The  teacher  should  be  a  missionary  of  new  ideas  in  his  community.  He 
should  learn  a  lesson  from  the  water  painter.  The  first  tint  is  not  visible.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  cannot  be  seen ;  but  the  final  result  is  a  clear,  deep,  and  even  tint.  By 
keeping  steadily  at  work,  the  teacher,  like  the  painter,  will  accom^plish  his  purpose. 
The  correlation  of  forces  teaches  that  no  force  can  be  lost ;  it  may  be  chacged.  When 
a  cannon  ball  strikes,  its  motion  becomes  heat.  The  principle  is  true  in  the  moral 
world.  No  force  of  soul  work  is  ever  lost.  The  teacher's  work  will  come  out.  He 
works  for  eternity. 

J}i$oipline. — Records  of  attendance  should  be  kept  and  parents  should  be  informed 
•f  the  absence  of  their  children.  This  is  the  mode  adopted  by  one  of  our  fellow 
teachers :  When  one  of  his  pupils  is  absent,  he  always  informs  the  parents  in  writing 
or  personally  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  absence  is  not  caused  by  serious  illness. 
He  believes  in  preventing  rather  than  in  punishing.  He  tells  his  pupils  that  it  will 
not  do  to  arrive  Just  at  9  o'clock,  too  excited  by  a  brisk  walk  for  quiet  work.  He 
looks  the  school  room  door  about  fifteen  minutes  before  time  to  open.  The  first  morn- 
ing when  this  experiment  was  tried,  twenty  came  late;  next  day  only  six;  only 
eleven  in  the  whole  year  following.  Let  the  teacher  show  both  to  parents  and  papils 
that  he  values  punctual  attendance.  Nothing  is  of  greater  importance  in  life  in  our 
age  of  railroads  and  letter  writing.  When  you  want  to  blame,  put  it  in  the  form  of 
praise.  For  instance,  praise  pupils  who  are  punctual,  and  thus  blame  the  tardy.  Be 
sparing  in  censure.  When  censure  is  necessary,  it  will  then  receive  more  attention. 
Do  not  expect  perfection.  Be  satisfied  to  aim  at  perfection  and  to  reach  approximate 
perfection.  You  will  never  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  making  yoor  school  bet- 
ter by  thinking  that  it  is  perfect. 

It  is  better  for  young  pupils  to  have  one  half  hour  recete  than  several  short  receaoeo. 
They  need  physical  exercise,  and  will  take  it  during  the  recitation  by  fidgety  and  un- 
ruly conduct  if  you  do  not  allow  enough  scope. 

Value  of  the  study  of  the  theory  of  editoafton.— Practice,  experience,  and  knowledge 
mean  much,  but  they  do  not  make  theory  useless.    America  was  discovered  in  theory 
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long  before  it  was  aotnally  done.  Colambas'  confidence  in  theory  enabled  him  alone 
to  peraevere  in  the  apparently  foolhardy  att«*mpt  which  proved  so  great  in  practice 
that  it  immortalized  his  name.  The  scholars  of  that  time  did  not  believe  in  theory ; 
they  sneered  at  the  vagaries  of  Colnmbns ;  they  were  practical  men,  bnt  they  were 
mistaken. 

The  science  of  education  is  the  condensed,  systematized,  well  arranged,  and  practi- 
cally applied  experience  of  the  race.  We  hand  oar  own  life  experience  to  onr  snc- 
oessors  and  it  becomes  their  property.  The  privilege  of  enjoying  the  experience  of 
our  predecessors  or  of  leaving  some  lasting  memorial  of  our  own  lives  belongs  to 
man  alone. 

No  matter  how  well  you  train  an  animal,  what  it  knows  or  can  do  dies  with  it ;  it 
cannot  communicate  its  knowledge  to  its  offspring.  But  man  is  heir  to  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  race.  His  knowledge  becomes  of  value  to  him  only  by  his  communicating 
it  to  others. 

Inventions  are  worth  nothing  unless  the  inventor  can  sell  his  invention  to  others 
and  the  whole  world  share  the  good. 

Thus  it  is  also  possible  to  communicate  the  Joint  educational  experience  of  the 
world,  and  this  practical  experience  forms  the  science  of  education,  part  of  which  is 
tann^ht  in  this  institute. 

Theory  and  praetice, — ^The  true  test  of  practice  is  that  it  is  corre«t  theoretically. 
The  true  test  of  theory  is  that  it  is  correct  if  practically  applied.  Depart  from 
former  plans  if  they  are  not  rational  and  adopt  more  rational  methods.  The  true 
art  of  teaching  is  to  take  what  is  good  from  old  and  time  honored  customs  and  to 
abolish  the  evil. 

The  Boitnoe  of  edttoation. — ^The  science  of  education  should  bo  learned  by  every 
teacher.  It  is  a  proper  subject  for  study  for  teachers  as  well  as  for  others.  It  is 
aa  beautiful,  as  deep,  as  interesting  as  any  we  can  study.  One  thing  all  ought  to 
know,  education.  Not  everybody  can  be  a  school  teacher,  but  all  can  be  educators. 
We  are  trained  continually  in  all  relations  of  life  by  the  people  whom  we  meet,  and 
we  influence  them  in  turn.    In  the  family  the  work  of  education  is  mutuaL 

Brothers  and  sisters  add  their  influence  in  educating  each  other.  Parents  are  edu- 
cated in  more  than  one  sense  by  their  children.  The  study  of  the  science  of  educa- 
tion is,  therefore,  interesting  to  many.  It  is  of  special  importance,  however,  to  the 
teacher.  He  studies  it  practically  in  his  work ;  but  he  must  expand  his  knowledge 
by  the  study  of  books  and  observation.  What  advantage  may  we,  as  teachers,  derive 
from  this  study  f  A  proper  estimate  of  the  science.  The  character  of  onr  work  de- 
pends upon  what  we.  put  into  the  work.  Our  teaching  is  a  reflection  of  ourselves. 
Improving  ourselves  improves  our  teaching.  Our  work  depends  upon  onr  personal- 
ity. What  we  ara  we  can  make  our  pupils  to  be.  This  study  engenders  a  professional 
apirit 

You  may  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  this  science  yourself.  Write  about  your 
plans  of  teaching  and  keeping  school.  Let  others  profit  by  your  experience.  Do 
something  for  others.  The  good  you  do  in  this  direction  will  be  profitable  to  yourself 
as  well  as  to  others.  Let  the  teacher  be  fresh  and  progressive.  We  should  not  allow 
school  dust  to  settle  on  our  souls.  Avoid  mere  mechanical,  monotonous  teaching. 
Keep  up  the  enthusiasm  obtained  at  these  teachers'  meetings.  Do  not  be  severe  and 
oold  in  manner.  Be  earnest  in  work,  cheerftd  in  manner.  Love  and  kindness  are 
jMwerftil  fkotors  in  school  work. 

DefUiiUoH9  of  eduoaiion. — Education  and  instruction,  used  as  synonymes,  often 
mean  very  different  things.  Education  is  derived  from  Latin  eduoare,  not  eduoore. 
The  terms  are  kindred,  but  not  equivalent.  The  province  of  education  is  much 
broader  than  4hat  of  instruction.  There  may  be  instruction  which  is  not  education, 
on  account  of  valueless  subject  matter  and  on  account  of  poor  methods  of  convey- 
ing information.    Not  instruction  merely,  but  education,  is  the  aim  of  the  school. 
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The  idea  is  not  to  instnioty  bot  to  edaoate ;  not  to  make  aoholara,  bat  i^ood  men  hikI 
women. 

The  great  men  of  the  fntnre  are  now  in  oar  schools.  It  may  be  yoor  prlTiloge  to 
be  their  teacher.  Facalties  now  dormant  mast  be  drawn  oat  by  the  teaoher'a  hand 
iiKd  brain.    Edaoation  Jt>egln8  when  the  child  first  sees  the  light. 

Education  is  drawing  out  innate  faculties.  It  is  difficult  to  define  edacation,  for 
the  reason  that  the  more  comprehensive  the  thought  the  more  difficult  the  definition. 
Hegel  says,  '^  Education  is  the  art  of  making  man  ethical.''  The  ethical  instltations 
are  the  family,  society,  and  the  state,  and  the  definition,  therefore,  means  that  edn- 
cation  should  prepare  man  for  li'fe.  Education  has  also  been  defined  as  the  art  by 
which  man  is  raised  from  a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  culture.  Another  definition 
is  that  education  is  the  art  of  making  man  Aree.  Man  is  subject  to  natural  impulses 
.and  desires.  These  are  not  always  right.  Duty  first  appears  to  a  child  not  as  some- 
thing abstract,  but  as  obedience.  He  knows  that  the  mother's  voice  is  obeyeil. 
There  can  be  no  l>ondage  worse  than  that  in  which  the  human  being  is  found  who 
has  not  learned'  to  control  natural  impulses.  If  education  gives  power  to  control 
these,  it  gives  freedom.    Tennyson,  in  In  Memoriam,  says : 

Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them  Thine, 

pointing  in  this  at  the 'necessity  of  the  individual  will  subordinating  itself  to  ra- 
tional will.    Our  wills  should  be  subject  to  the  will  that  is  in  all  the  universe. 

The  definition  that  education  is  the  development  of  the  rational  powers  of  man 
seems  best ;  not  powers,  but  rational  powers.  Man's  powers  for  evil  should  not  be 
developed.  Education  must  think  of  man  as  an  individual.  He  must  be  taught  to 
find  peace  in  himself,  happiness  in  his  own  soul.  It  is  not  well  to  train  pupils  to 
hope  with  anxiety  for  some  great  event  that  will  change  the  current  of  their  exists 
ence,  a  course  encouraged  by  novel  reading.  It  is  not  wise  to  point  children  to  great 
stations  in  life.  The  child  will  then  become  another  Micawber,  always  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up,  instead  of  using  the  moment  before  him  and  trusting  to  lion> 
est  labor.  Reading  good  novels  is  refining*  Sensational  novels  should  be  avoided. 
Such  reading  gives  improper  ideas  of  life.  Our  lives  must  be  what  we  make  them. 
Hence,  a  child  must  be  taught  to  find  happiness  in  his  own  situation.  He  is  bappy 
whose  happiness  is  independent  of  external  changes,  since  it  rests  on  the  peace  of  his 
own  heart  and  soul. 

Departments  of  the  evieiMe  of  education, — Education  is  sometimes  classified  as  physi- 
cal, moral,  intellectual.  We  should  add,  history  of  education.  This  classification  is 
faulty  because  it  omits  the  feeliugs.  Moral  education  ranks  highest.  This  teaches 
the  child  to  submit  to  higher  will,  expressed  in  custems  of  society  and  itf  divine  law. 
(vood  men  doubt  whether  public  education  has  in  it  enough  morality.  Both  the  school 
Hud  the  church  teach  morality.  Religious  teaching  is  the  great  work  of  the  church. 
There  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  necessary  division  of  labor.  The  school  can  never  un- 
<lertake  the  church's  work  of  teaching  the  sublime  truths  of  revealed  religion.  But 
the  general  prin(;ipl»s  of  morality  should  be  common  to  all  schools.  The  school  is  one 
factor,  the  church  another,  in  education. 

The  moral  elemeut  is  that  man  wishes  to  do  right.  Will  is  an  element  of  morality, 
but  not  altogether  identical  with  it.    Strong  will  is  not  necessarily  also  a  moral  will. 

Suggested  as  better  classification :  Physical  education  ;  education  of  the  feelingt 
(or  emotions,  NenHibilities);  education  of  intelligence ;  education  of  volition ;  history 
of  education. 

The  teacher's  2)rt^aration, — The  question  is  asked  How  can  a  young  teacher  beat  pre- 
pare himself  for  his  work  f 

The  teacher  should  know  the  subject  matter  which  he  is  to  teach.  I  have  knowi 
teachers  whose  plau  is  to  keep  a  day  ahead  o{  their  olasfles.  Cannot  believe  aaob 
teachers  succeed.  The  teacher  must  know,  and  know  well.  Tour  pupils  cannot  be 
<teceiv(>d.  They  know  whether  you  speak  from  an  empty  or  a  ftill  mind.  Appeal  to 
own  experience.  It  is  better  to  know  Hubject  witho(it  niethod  thail  metl|o4  witlifiit 
:W6 
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ialijeet.  Qeneral  knowledge  is  not  enough.  To  a  knowledge  of  the  anbject  matter 
the  Btndy  of  professional  works  on  methods  of  teaching  shoold  be  added.  It  has  been 
ssked  how  can  I  acquire  all  this  knowledge  without  receiving  instruction  from  teach- 
ers f  Trust  to  self  study.  Knowledge  is  best  learned  from  good  teachers,  but  can  be 
acquired  by  yourself.  The  degree  of  knowledge  we  possess  depends  on  one's  own 
self,  one's  own  exertions. 

Meikod»  of  ieaoKinf, — Methods  of  teaching  were  explained  with  special  reference 
to  reading.  The  nature  of  analytic  and  synthetic  methods  was  discussed  in  many 
lectures  on  the  subject.  The  so-called  ABC  method  was  in  particular  spoken  of,  and 
its  great  shortcomings  illustrated  practically  and  theoretically.  The  phonetic  and 
phonic  methods  were  fully  set  forth  and  practical  exercises  given  to  the  institute. 

The  introduction  of  the  word  method  of  teaching  reading  was  recommended  as  the 
only  rational  method  suited  to  the  books  used  in  the  State.  The  principles  of  the 
word  method  were  explained  and  its  practical  working  shown  by  teaching  exercises 
before  the  institute.  The  essential  element  in  teaching  reading  is  tbe  recognition  of 
the  spoken  word  in  its  printed  form.  This  is  the  simple  difficulty.  Other  difficul- 
ties should  be  avoided.  Reading  lessons  should  also  be  language  lessons.  The  picture 
aids  to  make  it  thoughtful  reading.  Pictures  are  essential.  Trust  the  experience  of 
others,  and  try  this  new  method,  without  feeling  discouraged  if  it  seems  difficult  at 
the  beginning.  New  and  improved  methods  cannot  be  acquired  without  effort^  We 
should  go  slowly.  Should  not  take  up  new  words  until  the  first  are  well  learned. 
The  stopping  to  spell  is  avoided,  because  we  should  learn  words  as  words.  No 
method  will  relieve  from  necessity  of  thorough  drill.  Reading  at  first  should  be 
Heotence  reading.    Drill  on  words,  but  read  the  sentences  with  the  class.    The  article 

will  soon  be  learned.     Do  not  allow  children  to  read  "  See the cat ''  with  a  full 

Htop  after  every  word,  but  make  them  read  it  as  they  speak  it.  Begin  to  teach  ex- 
pression in  the  beginning.  The  punctuation  points  should  be  taught  at  first.  The 
child  must  understand  what  he  reads.  Man's  consciousness  of  the  reasons  for  his  ac- 
tions distinguishes  him  from  the  brute. 

Do  not  defer  explanation  of  difficulties  to  some  future  time.  It  has  its  own  diffi- 
calties  to  contend  with.    Difficulties  grow. 

Should  we  teach  a  beginner  punctuation  f  Yes  and  no.  Use  the  name  of  the 
different  marks,  explain  their  function,  but  do  not  drill  simply  on  their  names. 

There  are  variations  of  the  word  method.  Advised  combination  of  the  word  and 
phonic  methods. 

Practical  hints  in  teaching  reading.  Print  the  lesson  on  the  blackboard  at  the  be- 
ginning or  use  charte. 

Recommended  use  of  the  word  and  phonic  methods  combined.  In  the  word  method 
wn  do  not  speak  of  the  sound ;  we  trust  to  the  memory.  The  phonic  bej^ins  in  the 
same  way.  The  word  is  to  be  recognized  at  sight.  Next  it  must  be  analyzed  as  to 
sounds  and  the  characters  expressing  these  souUds.  Used  Appleton's  First  Reader, 
first  lessons,  to  illustrate :  Make  children  say  01^  cat  as  one  word,  not  my cat.  Se- 
cure the  elements  of  good  reading  in  the  beginning;  then  practise  on  the  sounds. 
Keep  the  children  pointing.  They  enjoy  activity.  The  recitation  at  first  should  not 
be  longer  than  ten  minutes ;  fifteen  minutes  is  the  extreme.  All  these  should  be  min- 
utes of  hard  work.  Keep  the  recitation  animated,  lively.  Teach  what  tbe  sound  of 
the  word,  of  the  letter,  is.  Copy  the  page  on  the  blackboard.  Say  nothing  of  the 
names  of  ^he  letters.  After  drill  on  the  words  let  the  class  read  sentences.  Then 
eonveme  about  the  picture,  after  which  phonic  analysis  and  then  writing  in  script 
follow. 

IfriHng, — The  old  plan  was  to  require  children  to  "  print "  the  words  on  their  slates. 
It  was  done  in  order  to  keep  them  busy ;  they  had  as  yet  no  knowledge  how  to  han- 
dle the  pencil.    Usually  what  they  printed  represented  nothing  in  heaven  or  00  earth. 
The  teacher  has  been  tr3ring  for  twenty  years  to  find  out  the  object  of  having  the  cliil 
dxen  |Mrint  tbe  wofds  on  their  slates.    It  spoils  their  handwriting.    Attention  to  pencil 
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holding  is  wholly  neglected.  Another  ohjection  is  ihmt  they  lose  the  right  dope  of 
the  letters.  In  printing  letters  are  vertical,  in  writing  they  are  not.  This  **  printing  " 
should  first  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  Writing  sbenld  be  tanght  from  the  first. 
The  pnpil  should  first  be  taught  to  write  his  own  name.  There  is  no  other  knowledge 
a  person  needs  more,  as  far  as  penmanship  is  concerned,  than  the  ability  to  write  his 
name.  He  should  learn  it  first  therefore,  although  another  way  of  beginning  instmc- 
tion  in  penmanship  would  be  easier. 

How  long  the  pnpil  will  remain  with  us  is  uncertain.  While  he  is  under  our  *car» 
we  should  teach  him  such  things  as  will  be  of  service  to  him  in  life.  Our  own  name  is 
the  most  important  thing  we  ever  learn  to  write. 

Write  words  on  the  blackboard  and  require  the  pupils  to  copy  them. 

In  answer  to  a  question  the  lecturer  said  that  it  would  be  best,  in  teaching  read- 
ing, to  teach  the  sound  of  the  letters  only  at  the  beginning  according  to  the  princi* 
pie  **  One  thing  at  a  time.''  He  would,  however,  first  teach  the  names  of  the  letteciB 
also,  but  would  do  it  under  protest.  If  free  to  choose,  would  wait  for  six  to  ten. 
weeks  before  teaching  the  names  of  the  letters.  But,  if  the  teacher  does  not  teacli 
them,  some  one  else  will.  Parents  will  ask  children  how  words  are  spelled.  If  a 
child  gives  the  sounds,  the  parent,  in  surprise,  will  give  the  names  of  the  letters,  and 
the  children  will  be  confused  by  the  difference  of  authority.  Hence  teachers  hskA 
better  teach  names  also.  Exercise  in  spelling  by  sounds.  Spelling  is  rather  an  ol>- 
stacle  than  an  assistance  in  reading. 

The  script  reading  method  was  briefly  described.  In  it  the  printed  letters  are 
not  taught  at  all  at  the  beginning  and  the  reading  of  written  characters  alono  is 
practised.  Whatever  words  children  have  learned  to  read,  when  taught  by  tliis 
method,  they  are  required  to  write.  This  method  is  simple,  since  it  has  to  deal  with 
but  one  set  of  characters.  Its  advocates  hold  that  it  is  the  natural  course,  as  wards 
must  be  written  before  they  are  read.  The  objection  to  such  a  method  is,  wc  cannot 
keep  children  in  school  long,  and  should,  therefore,  teach  necessary  things  from  tlie 
first.  We  cannot  allow  children  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  printed  form  for  some 
time. 

The  topic  of  new  methods  led  to  a  brief  exposition  of  the  so-called  Quincy  ex]»eri- 
mont  and  the  method  tried  by  Superintendent  Parker. 

Reading  in  higher  gradea, — Aims  in  mading  should  be  the  acquisition  of  knowleci^ 
skill,  ai!d  taste.  Drill  until  words  can  be  recognized  at  sight.  Proper  expreasiovA  i' 
an  art.  All  art  is  imitation,  was  ArLstotle*s  opinion.  Poets  and  painters  imitate  xa  at- 
ure.  Pupils  imitate  the  teacher.  Good  reading  is  in  the  first  place  taught  by  ins  %  ^ 
tion.  The  teacher's  first  step  should  be  to  learn  to  read  well.  By  reading  well  i»  s^^ 
meant  declamation  or  elocution.  All  stage  cffect-s  arc  out  of  plac«  in  the  school  r9^^* 
There  we  want  natural  reading.  Reading  in  not  simply  a  vocal  art,  but  nlso  a  mrmf^' 
tul  art.  It  is  not  merely  an  exorcise  of  the  lungs,  but  also  of  the  brain.  Reac^i^ 
should  call  up  ideas,  images,  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  thus  becoming  thoughtful 
ing.  CoDcert  reading  by  teacher  and  pupils  is  at  times  useful,  but  do  not  allow  « 
ing;  it  should  be  carried  on  in  an  undertone. 

Practical  illustrations  of  how  to  conduct  recitations  in  reading  and  reading  in 
cert  were  given. 

Further  suggestions.  — Drill  the  class  until  they  cah  read  well  in  concert.    Mak^   ^ 
quent  changes  between  class  and  individual  reading.    This  plan  secures  attea'^''^ 
Practise  until  each  word  is  recognized  and  understood.    Next,  ask  a  few  qhestiora^  u> 
order  to  teach  the  pupils  to  read  thoughtfully  and  to  remember  what  they  read.        ^O' 
toUif^eut  reading  is  by  no  means  a  common  art.     Few  read  a  newspaper  or  apag<*  ^ 
remember.    Finally,  send  pupils  to  seats  and  require  them  to  copy  the  lesson  or  m.  T^ 
of  it. 

In  the  higher  grades  much  of  the  time  should  be  given  to  onrsory  reading,  hiMt  ten  ' 
or  fifteen  pieces  should  be  thoroughly  studied  during  the  year.  These  should  h0  tot  | 
read  to  the  class  by  the  teacher.    New  beauty  is  sometimes  brought  out  in  a  fans/iisr      I 
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piece  by  hearing  it  well  read  or  quoted.  Sometimes  the  story  should  be  told  or  the 
piece  explained  before  it  is  read.  A  piece  for  which  the  minds  of  the  children  have 
thus  been  properly  prepared  will  produce  impressions  that  will  never  be  effaced.  The 
papils  will  love  the  piece  and  raad  it  after  they  go  homo.  The  teacher's  respect  for  a 
good  piece  as  a  work  of  art  should  cause  him  to  insist  that  the  piece  should  be  well 
read.  All  the  pieces  should  be  made  the  subjeot  of  catechetical  exercises,  for  thought- 
fol  reading  is  important  in  all  the  grades. 

Two  kinds  of  questions  should  be  asked :  those  which  can  be  answered  from  memory 
and  those  whose  answers  will  require  some  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers.  Lastly, 
the  piece  should  be  made  a  subjeot  of  grammatical  study.  The  pupils  should  be  re- 
quired to  write  out  the  nouns,  adjectives,  &o.  This  is  the  beat  method  of  studying 
the  elements  of  grammar.    A  number  of  the  classical  pieces  should  be  memorized. 

When  the  meaning  of  a  piece  is  not  on  the  surface,  an  explanation  should  precede 
the  reading;  thoughtless  reading  must  not  be  tolerated.  If  the  general  character  of 
the  piece  la  clear,  better  to  read  it  first  and  give  such  explanation  as  may  be  neces- 
nry  afterwarda.  The  teacher  need  not  be  an  excellent  reader,  an  elocutionist.  So 
mach  the  better,  of  course,  if  he  is.  But  it  is  no  excuse  for  a  teacher  to  say  that  ho 
does  not  read  to  his  school  because  he  is  not  an  elocutionist.  The  teacher  should  read 
before  his  classes ;  should  read  as  well  as  he  can.  No  one  expects  more  than  that  one 
ihoold  do  hia  beat.  But  he  should  try  to  read  well.  (A  selection  from  Appleton's 
Fifth  Reader,  p.  161,  was  read  for  illustration.) 

QueiiUms  an  the  reading  leaaona. — The  art  of  asking  questions  is  one  of  the  greatest 
difficDltiea  in  teaching.  Questions  must  be  pointed  and  definite.  Questions  requir- 
ing answer  yea  or  no  should  be  avoided.  Such  questions  lead  to  guessing,  which  is 
always  out  of  place  in  the  school  room.  Young  teachers  should  write  out  questions 
<ui  the  reading  lessons  beforehand. 

Part  of  Poe's  ''Raven"  was  read,  with  specimens  of  such  questions  as  should  be 
*<ked.  One  aim  of  these  questions  is  to  enlarge  the  child's  vocabulary.  A  person's 
<^iiltare  and  intelligence  stand  in  close  relation  to  his  vocabulary.  A  word  is  oura  not 
^><H:aDBe  we  understand  it  when  we  hear  it  used.  Only  when  we  are  able  to  use  a 
^ord  it  belongs  to  our  vocabulary.  The  vocabulary  of  children  and  laborers  is  about 
^ree  hundred  words.  Shakspeare'a  vocabulary  is  estimated  from  eight  thousand  to 
^^n  thouaand  worda.  This  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  human  mind  can  be 
drained. 

Those  questiona  whose  answer  requires  exercise  of  the  reaaoning  xK>wera  are  the 
'^ost  important.  Proper  answers  show  that  the  leeaon  haa  been  maatered.  In  the 
'^west  grades  very  few  questions  on  the  reading  lesaona  ahould  be  aaked.  The  leasbns 
^^  simple  and  not  difficult  to  understand,  and  all  the  time  should  be  given  to  drill 
^  the  pronouncing  of  words  at  sight. 

felling, — The  question  of  apelhng  waa  briefly  touched  upon.  Written  apelling  is 
P^ferable  to  oral  spelling ;  the  eye  is  the  stronger  sense  to  master  and  retain  knowl- 
^ge.  Where  a  phonic  method  is  used  in  teaching  reading,  the  child  should  spell  by 
^und  and  by  letter  in  all  the  lower  grades.  This  course  removes  the  objection  that 
^y  the  new  methods  we  teach  reading,  but  not  speUing. 

Queries. — Several  lectures  toward  the  close  of  the  institute  were  devoted  to  answers 
^  some  of  the  pertinent  queries  handed  in  by  the  students.  Only  a  few  can  be  men- 
tioned here. 

*' What  educational  papers  shall  we  readf  Answer.  In  the  first  place,  read  a 
StMxL  daily  paper ;  there  is  nothing  that  can  equal  its  educational  influence,  if  read 
^ith  judgment.  Next,  encourage  the  educational  paper  of  your  own  State,  the 
^uthem  Educational  Monthly.  The  principal  educational  w^eekly  is  the  National 
Journal  of  Education.  Education,  a  bimonthly  magazine,  the  Pennsylvania  School 
^oomal,  by  Wickersham,  Notes  and  Queries,  by  Henkle,  Salem,  Ohio,  can  be  reooni- 
^iMided. 

"If  laborecB  work  ten  honia  a  day,  why  shoold  not  teachers f    What  shall  we  taU. 
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a  school  officer  who  asks  such  a  question  f  The  qaestion  is  not,  can  teachers  stand 
ton  hours,  a  day's  work,  in  the  school  room,  but  can  the  children  stand  ttf  The  raw 
umterial  with  which  the  teacher  works  differs  from  that  of  all  other  workmen;  it  is 
lesH  patient.  A  child  should  not  be  kept  iu  the  school  room  longer  than  six  hours  a 
day.  Five  hours  is  better.  In  some  districts  of  England  little  children  are  kept  in 
Hchool  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  hours.  This  is  a  sensible  plan.  If  children  can 
attend  only  a  few  weeks,  the  daily  session,  ot  course,  should  be  extended.  If  the 
children  cannot  go  home  at  noon,  have  a  short  recess  and  a  single  session. 

As  to  *'  allowing  pupils  to  leave  the  room  during  school  hours,"  a  liberal  policy  is 
beHt.  If  the  privilege  is  abused,  it  will  usually  be  in  special  cases,  which  can  be 
treated  as  such.    When  you  are  in  doubt,  be  liberal,  lenient. 

*^  Should  corporal  punishment  be  usedf  Avoid  it,  if  yon  can.  The  best  teachers 
do  without  it.  He  has  seen  boys  whom  no  whipping  could  move  brought  to  tears  by 
kind  wordH.  Teachers  should  always  have  the  right  to  use  corporal  punishment,  bnt 
should  try  to  learn  how  to  manage  without  using  it.  "  You  tell  me  that  some  chil> 
dreu  cannot  be  managed  without  whipping. '^  That  may  be ;  but  there  are  also  teach- 
ers that  cannot  manage  any  room  without  whipping.  The  necessity  of  the  use  of  the 
rod  is,  in  many  cases,  no  indication  of  the  weakness  of  the  pupil,  but  of  the  teacher. 

The  lecturer,  personally,  was  opposed  to  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment.  At 
any  rate,  it  should  be  held  as  a  lost  resort  for  offences  for  which  ordinary  punish- 
mente  are  not  enough.  Its  use  implies  a  criticism  on  the  teacher's  power.  Bat,  on 
the  other  hand,  good  order  must  be  maintained  in  the  school  room  at  all  hasardo. 
We  must  have  good  order  by  gentle  means,  if  possible ;  by  harsher  means,  if  neces- 
eary. 

Never  inflict  corporal  punishment  for  errors.  Never  inflict  corporal  punishment 
while  in  a  passion,  but  let  it  speedily  follow  the  offence.  Do  not  let  any  instrument 
of  corporal  punishment  be  a  part  of  your  school  furniture.  The  lecturer's  advice  was 
not  to  dispense  with  corporal  punishment,  but  to  try  to  do  without  it.  When  its  use 
is  necessary,  use  it  with  vigor. 

School  discipline. — The  last  lectures  of  the  course  were  delivered  on  the  subject  of 
'*  School  discipline.  *' 

Good  discipline  in  a  school  is  as  important  as  good  lessons.  Studying  lessons  la  bnt 
the  means  to  an  end.  The  end  is  to  make  the  child  a  good  member  of  the  family, 
society,  and  state.  The  true  school  ideal  is  not  to  make  a  scholar,  bnt  a  good  man. 
The  teacher  cannot  afford  to  allow  faults  of  the  pupil  to  remain  unnoticed,  for  the  aim 
is  to  make  the  pupil  form  correct  habits  of  life,  and  each  wrong  action  is  a  break  in 
the  {^upiPs  incipient  habits.    The  first  point  is  attention  to  each  error. 

Discipline,  in  its  wider  sense,  leads  the  child  to  do  right  of  his  own  ttee  will.  He 
must  learn  to  do  right  because  he  wishes  to  do  right.  The  educator's  influence,  ever 
active  as  it  is,  must  not  appear  meddlesome;  it  must  be  kept  in  the  background. 
That  discipline  is  best  which  makes  the  pupil  do  right  without  letting  him  know  that 
ho  is  influenced. 

Iu  a  narrower  sense,  discipline  is  the  repression  of  wrong.  The  pupil  must  do 
right.  The  teacher  can*t  allow  him  to  do  wrong.  There  are  two  kinds  of  school  dis- 
cipline: one  which  looks  at  the  school  and  the  other  which  looks  at  life.  One  kind 
of  discipline  makes  pupils  behave  in  the  school  room.  This  helps  the  work  there, 
but  it4  good  influence  ends  with  school  days. 

The  influence  of  the  other  kind  continues ;  it  follows  the  pupil  through  life.  It  la 
hard  to  draw  the  line  between  the  two.  The  true  test  of  correct  discipline  is  not  in 
the  appearance  of  the  school  room.  It  lies  beyond  the  school  room.  Does  the  pupil 
contract  those  habits  which  should  become  his^second  nature-! 

There  is  a  limit  to  school  room  oi'der.  It  may  even  interfere  with  studies.  Where 
there  is  too  much  mechanism  and  formalism,  the  work  must  suffer.  There  is  alto 
another  extreme.  Discipline,  when  too  severe,  is  worse  than  when  too  lenienk  There 
Js  much  of  the  animal  in  man  and  a  great  deal  of  it  in  ohildran.    If  this  it  ^n^ 
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pmwui  in  sehool  it  will  break  out  afterwmnU.  Many  a  wild  boy  in  ooUege  has  a 
Btriel  father  at  home.    We  cannot  repress  the  tendencies  of  hnman  natnre. 

What  is  order  f  Insist  on  all  points  that  you  know  are  important  in  life.  Be  len- 
ient where  yon  can  be  so  without  risk  to  the  pupil  or  the  school.  Be  patient.  It  is 
one  of  the  necessary  labors  of  our  profession  to  correct  the  same  errors  all  the  time 
withont  impatience.  Bemember  yon  hare  new  pupils  every  year.  The  questions 
which  seem  old  to  yon,  which  yon  have  answered  time  and  again,  are  new  to  the 
children.  Conductors  and  post  office  clerks,  as  well  as  teachers,  have  to  bear  the 
name  questions  time  after  time.  Be  prepared  for  this.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be 
worried. 

Remember  that  all  homes  are  not  cheerful.  Make  the  school  room  as  cheerful  as 
can  bei  The  teacher  should  be  not  a  mere  taskmaster  and  remain  a  stranger  to  his 
pupils. 

Tour  school  is  somewhat  a  reflection  of  yourself.  If  there  is  trouble  in  discipline, 
first  seek  its  cause  in  yourself.  This  is  the  best  mental  attitude.  Be  hopeful.  The 
power  is  the  teacher's  personality.  Make  your  own  life  worthy  to  be  an  example  to 
ycmr  pupils.    To  Improve  yonr  pupils,  improve  yourself. 

Meikod^of  primarjf  im$truetioH, — In  this  study  the  class  took  up  thesnbject  of  teach- 
ing the  letters  to  children  and  discussed  the  various  methods  of  instruction  in  this 
pitftioular.  Full  illustrations  were  given,  and  questions  asked  by  the  members  of  the 
institute  were  considered  during  the  recitation.  The  last  lessons  were  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  the  letter  sounds  of  the  English  language,  so  as  to  guide  teachers  in  re- 
gard to  frequently  made  mistakes. 

J^peeial  iopitm  in  arilAmsUo.— Mr.  Biemann  was  in  charge  of  another  class  recitation 
in  arithmetic.  The  special  importance  of  arithmetic,  togeth^  with  the  fact  which 
every  teacher  is  aware  of,  that  arithmetic  is  the  most  difficult  study  to  teach,  was 
stated.  Some  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  science  were  taken  up  in  a  special  rec- 
itation. This  arrangement  made  it  possible  to  give  to  the  study  the  time  and  atten- 
tion which  its  importance  deserved. 

The  topics  which  were  mainly  considered  in  this  recitation  were  percentage  and 
interest  and  the  subjects  connected  with  these  topics.  It  was  practically  illustrated 
on  the  blackboard  how  the  subjects  can  best  be  explained  and  taught  to  children; 
f^reqnent  errors  in  teaching  were  pointed  out.  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  feature  of  the 
institute  will  contribnte  towards  improving  instruction  in  this  branch. 

PemnaiMhip, — Lessons  were  given  which  dwelt  on  the  analysis  of  the  small  and  cap- 
ital letten.  The  methods  of  teaching  penmanship  in  the  primary  schools  were  ex- 
plained, and  many  practical  hints  were  given  concerning  the  holding  of  the  pen,  posi- 
ticm  during  writing,  dec.  While  penmanship  was  an  optional  study,  the  fact  that  by 
fsr  the  larger  number  of  teachers  took  part  in  it  shows  that  it  was  considered  by  them 
a  usefiil  feature  of  our  work. 

Phjftieal  geogrt^hy  ( W,  D,  Sekoenherg). — After  a  short  instruction  to  explain  the  prov- 
ince of  physical  geography  and  to  demonstrate  its  importance  as  a  branch  of  modem 
instruction,  the  titles  of  text  books  and  books  of  reference  were  given.  A  condensed 
description  of  the  planetary  system  followed ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  satisfac- 
tory aoeounts  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  connected  with  this  subject,  and, 
for  obvious  reasons,  more  than  the  proportional  time  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
comets.  Outlines  of  geology  followed :  general  classification  of  rocks;  formation  of 
the  earth's  crust ;  Kant-Laplace  theory ;  historical  geology ;  classification  of  organ- 
isms. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  physical  geography  could  be  introduced  only  as  an  optional 
■tody  and  that  very  little  time  was  allotted  to  it,  the  instructor  could  not  proceed 
beyond  thia,  believing  that  he  would  do  more  to  encourage  a  love  for  this  subject  and 
a  deaiie  for  its  study  among  his  hearers  by  treating  the  few  topics  enumerated  in  a 
thonmgh  manner  than  by  covering  more  ground  in  a  mere  sketch. 

Om§rafk$  (J,  8.  Fmrim).^  (1)  Geography  as  ^  soienoe :  Progrees  in  the  cUid^  c((  fjk^ 
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ognphy  as  the  development  of  the  mind.  At  what  age  and  where  to  be^n  the  atndy. 
Geography  of  the  school  room,  yard,  Slq.  Geography  of  the  earth.  Real  fonu.  Proofs 
of.  Apparent  form.  The  horizon.  (2)  Representations  of  the  earth :  The  globe. 
Hemisphere.  Map  of  the  world.  Lines  and  circles  on  the  globe.  Mercator's  map. 
The  lands  of  the  earth.  The  two  worlds.  Continents.  Islands.  Continents  of  the 
old  world;  of  the  new.  Coast.  The  sea.  Oceans,  Slc,  (3)  Land  sarface:  Profile 
map.  Lowlands.  Highlands.  Division  of.  Platean,  table  lands,  mountain,  range, 
peak,  system,  group,  volcano.  Inland  waters.  Rivers.  Uses  of.  Things  connected 
with  river  beds.  Precipice,  waterfall,  cataract,  cascade,  rapids,  &c.  (4)  Inland 
waters  (continued):  Water  shed.  Uses  of.  Basin.  Course.  Current.  Delta. 
Lakes.  Formation  of  rivers.  River  valleys.  Alluvial  plains.  Formation  of  lakcw. 
Character  of  lakes.  (5)  Climate :  How  modified.  Occupations  of  men.  Wants  of 
men  to  be  supplied.  Our  food  and  clothing.  Our  shelter.  Materials  fur  use.  Places 
fitted  for  different  occupations.  (6)  Study  of  the  continents :  Intelligent  use  of  cer- 
tain terms ;  pictures ;  physical  map.  A  logical  order  in  which  to  present  the  different 
points  necessary :  Guyot's  order  of  presenting  them :  (a)  Position  on  globe ;  (ft)  sise 
and  contour;  (e)  sorfaoe  elevation;  (dHnland  waters;  (e)  climate;  (/)  vegetation; 
(f)  animals;  (k)  people;  (<)  industries.  (7)  Study  of  North  America:  Globe  and 
map  necessary ;  work  for  the  teacher;  work  for  the  pupil ;  the  different  points  to  be 
studied  in  logical  order.  One  important  addition :  map  drawing.  (8,9)  Map  draw- 
ing: Advantages  of ;  methods  of  conducting,  illustrated.  Guy ot's  triangular  method 
preferred  for  general  outline ;  internal  construction.  (10)  Mathematical  geography: 
Form  of  earth,  real  and  apparent;  motions  of  the  earth;  effect  of;  day  and  night; 
summer  and  winter;  causes  of;  tones.    Conclusion. 

Singing, —  Singing  was  placed  on  the  program  of  the  institute  as  an  optional  stndy, 
but  almost  all  the  members  took  part  in  it,  showing  thereby  that  they  considered  the 
Instruction  both  profitable  and  interesting.  The  object  of  the  study  was  to  show  how 
to  teach  the  elements  of  the  art  to  little  children.  The  teachers  themselves  formed 
the  clasM,  and  the  instructor  explained,  by  teaching  them,  by  what  methods  they 
oould  teach  the  subject  in  their  own  schools.  The  art  of  music  is  justly  considered 
an  lm|>ortant  element  of  common  school  instruction.  Besides  the  great  influence  it 
has  OH  the  training  of  the  voice,  it  is  excellent  physical  training.  The  highest  aim 
of  It,  however,  remains:  the  inspiration  it  lends  to  school  work.jwhichis  made  mom 
flheerful  by  it,  and  the  influence  which  music  has  on  the  training  of  the  character 
and  t4tui|»«^r  of  the  pupils. 

Hatiatkenin,- -iiimM,  C.  Judson  gave  instruction  in  calisthenics.  She  introduced 
her  work  by  remarking  upon  the  value  of  these  exercises,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
physlnal  culture,  but  also  of  mental  and  m«ral  training. 

Tliey  pntmote  health,  by  bringing  into  action  every  part  of  the  body,  and  are,  at 
the  same  time,  a  rorn^ctive  of  the  stooping  shoulders,  contracted  chests,  and  oonse- 
i|tiniit  imperfect  breathing  so  characteristic  of  students.  They  train  the  mind  by  re- 
fill Irlug  concentrated  and  rapid  thought.  They  aid  moral  culture  by  bringing  the 
liiNly  under  the  control  of  the  mind.  Every  part  of  the  body  is  taught  to  obey 
promptly  and  readily  the  dictates  of  the  will. 

Hhe  siioke  also  of  the  aid  these  exercises  afford  in  other  departments  of  teaching  by 
(he  valuable  habit«  they  cultivate  in  pupils,  particularly  those  of  prompt  obedience, 
Hlrlfit  attention,  and  accuracy.  The  pupil,  trained  to  these  in  the  calisthenlc  hall, 
morn  easily  carries  the  same  into  the  recitation  room. 

ThiHH)  exercises  were  further  recommende<l  for  cultivating  grace  of  movement,  a 
|HiUit  of  by  no  means  minor  consideration  for  a  woman. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  importance  of  music  in  connection  with  the  ezereisea, 
Nliher  vcwal  or  instrumental.    It  was  well  to  employ  both  at  times,  if  practicable. 

It  was  further  shown  how  these  movements  might  be  made  useful  as  an  aid  in  vooal 
|,f al III iig.  Light  muscular  exercise,  in  connection  with  that  of  the  Tooal  organs 
^4h»  /M/w/zi/AMjided  by  all  who  had  in  charge  the  training  of  the  Toioe  as  tlie 
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meaoB  of  giving  to  it  clearness,  strength,  flexibility,  and  pnrity.  It  was  advised  that 
for  this  purpose  teachers  frequently  require  the  voice  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  calisthenics,  either  in  singing,  recitations,  or  by  uttering  simple  sounds  or  single 
words. 

Alftkra, — In  the  lessons  in  algebra,  which  formed  an  optional  study,  Mr.  Davis 
spoke  of  the  general  nature  of  the  science,  comparing  it  with  arithmetic.  The  fol- 
lowing topics  were  considered :  Algebraic  addition,  subtraction,  and  multi]dication, 
coefficients,  exponents,  signs  and  their  meaning,  factoring,  fractious. 

At  the  special  request  of  Professors  Davis  and  Soldan,  Professor  Judson,  of  Fur- 
man  University,  gave  three  short  lectiires  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  algebra. 

After  some  in tro<luctory  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of  mathematics 
an  a  means  of  mental  discipline,  the  professer  said:  There  are  two  primary,  simple, 
and  nndefinable  ideas  which  have  given  rise  to  the  science  of  mathematics:  the  idea 
of  number  and  that  of  extent.  The  idea  of  quantity,  he  held,  is  complex,  involving 
both  the  notion  of  number  and  that  of  extent,  as  in  the  expressions,  20  feet,  50  acres ; 
magnitude,  or  greatness,  may  be  predicat-ed  of  mental  as  well  as  of  physical  forces; 
bnt  quantity  can  be  affirmed  only  of  that  which  can  be  measured. 

Although  numbers  greatly  aid  us  in  our  conceptions  of  relative  magnitudes  and  it 
is  only  by  aid  of  numbers  that  magnitudes  can  be  measured,  yet  one  cannot  properly 
represent  the  other,  as  number  and  magnitude  have  no  quantitative  relation  what- 
ever. Thus,  10  does  not  represent  any  distance  and  cannot  be  represented  by  any 
distance. 

The  notion  of  extent  of  space  gives  rise  to  geometry ;  that  of  number,  to  the  calcn- 
Ins.  The  calculus  is  subdivided  into  the  finite  and  infinitesimal  calculus.  The  finite 
calculus  includes  arithmetic  and  algebra.  The  subject  matter,  both  of  arithmetic 
and  of  algebra,  is  number,  pure  abstract  number. 

In  arithmetic,  numbers  are  represented  by  characters  or  symbols  having  assigned 
values.  These  characters  may  be  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  employed  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks:  or  the  well  known  Roman  numerals,  still  used  in  numbering  chapters 
and  propositions ;  or  the  Arabic  figures,  called  also  digits ;  but,  in  every  case,  the 
same  symbol  always  represents  the  same  number. 

In  algebra,  numbers  are  represented  in  a  more  general  way  by  symbols  having  un- 
aasigned  values.  Hence  arithmetic  is  essentially  the  calculus  of  values,  whilst  alge- 
bra is  the  calculus  of  relations.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  letters  of  algebra  or 
the  figures  of  arithmetic  represent  concrete  quantities.  They  represent  only  the  ra- 
tios of  these  quantities  to  their  units  of  measure.  These  latter  statements,  being  at 
variance  with  the  teachings  in  our  text  books,  were  vigorously  defended  and  illus- 
trated at  length  by  examples  from  analytical  geometry  and  mechanics. 

The  professor  then  proceeded  to  criticise  the  definitions  found  in  our  standard  text 
books  and  to  insist  on  clear,  precise,  and  accurate  definitions,  on  which,  in  part  at 
least,  the  science  of  mathematics  rests. 

In  explaining  the  fundamental  rules  of  operation  in  algebra,  the  professor  said 
that  much  confusion  arises  from  overlooking  the  fact  that  two  distinct  operations  are 
often  embraced  in  the  same  rule.  Thus  addition  consists  in  uniting  two  or  more  alge- 
braic expressions  into  one,  which  still  express  the  value  of  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
expressions.  This  is  done  by  simply  uniting  the  expressions  by  means  of  their  proper 
signs.  If  the  result  contains  similar  terms,  such  terms  may  then  be  reduced  to  a  single 
term. 

The  usual  rule  is  for  addition  and  reduction  of  similar  terms  by  one  operation.  In 
like  manner  subtraction,  which  is  the  reverse  of  addition,  is  eifected  by  uniting  with 
the  minuend  all  the  terms  of  the  subtrahend  with  their  signs  changed ;  after  that,  we 
may  rednoe  the  similar  terms.    The  usual  rule  combines  the  two  operations. 

Again,  to  multiply  an  expression  by  x~3,  we  first  multiply  by  x  and  then  by  3,  and 
anbtimet  the  second  product  from  the  first.  The  signs  of  the  reduced  product  are, 
tbenfoie,  in  part  the  result  of  subtraction.    Minus  three  times  the  multiplicand  is 
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without  tneaning.    Thus,  if —  4x3  has  any  meaniDg,  it  ia  that— 4  is  to  be  taken  3 
times,  giving  — 12,  and  this  result  is  to  be  sabtracted,  giving  -|-12. 

The  professor  conoladed  his  third  lecture  with  some  illustrations  of  symnietry  and 
of  abridged  operations  in  multiplication,  division,  and  in  involution. 

Language: —  It  was  the  aim  of  the  optional  lessons  in  languages,  Latin,  l^nch,  and 
German,  to  give  such  help  to  the  students  as  would  be  of  use  to  them  in  sindying  the 
subjects  by  themselves  during  the  year.  In  most  of  these  studies  there  were  two 
classes,  one  for  beginners  and  the  other  for  more  advanced  students.  In  French  and 
<lerman,  pronunciation  formed  the  special  topic  taken  up  this  year,  while  in  Latin, 
under  Mr.  Riemanu's  supervision,  regular  work  iu  reading  and  translation  was  done. 
Professor  Joynes  was  in  charge  of  the  French  class. 

Public  hoture$, —  You  had  secured  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  eminent  men  to  de- 
liver lectures  to  the  institute.  These  lectures  were  attended  by  a  larg««  number  of  the 
citizens,  besides  the  members  of  the  institute,  and  were  much  appreciated  by  all. 
They  added  much  to  the  general  interest  of  the  institute. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  addresses  delivered  during  the  morning  session  of  the 
i ustitu te  by  prominent  visitors.  His  Excellency  Governor  Hagood  was  among  the  first 
who  lent  us  the  support  of  his  presence,  and  his  kind  words  of  appreciation  encour- 
aged the  students  and  teachers  very  much. 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  and  General  John  Eaton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  both  delivered  lectures  in  the  evening  be- 
fore crowded  houses  and  addresses  to  the  institute  in  the  morning.  The  stimulating 
influence  of  these  lectures  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Representative  ideas,  put 
into  words  by  representative  men,  were  bound  to  create  lasting  impressions.  Each 
teacher  felt  the  imxK>i'tauce  of  the  work  he  was  engaged  in  more  keenly  when  he  saw 
the  estimate  put  upon  it  by  these  lecturers  whose  names  were  familiar  to  every 
teacher. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  who  Qujoys  a  national  reputation  both  as  a  philosopher  and  an 
educator,  delivered  several  lectures  before  the  institute  in  the  morning  and  a  public 
evening  lecture  besides.  The  subject  of  the  former  was  the  philosophical  explanation 
of  the  course  of  study  for  the  primary  scihool.  The  subject  of  the  evening  lecture 
was  ''The  school  and  the  state.''  Listening  to  the  lectures  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman, which  had  attracted  visitors  from  other  towns,  our  teachers  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  philosophical  modes  of  treating  and  considering  educational 
questions;  and  I  have  heard  many  expressions  on  the  part  of  our  student-s  of  the 
benefit  they  derived  from  this  and  other  public  lectures  during  the  time  of  the  insti- 
tute. 

President  William  Porcher  Miles,  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  Columbia,  de- 
livered one  of  the  most  suggestive  lectures  of  the  course  and  placed  before  the  minds 
of  his  interested  hearers  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  lines  of  advance  along 
which  education  must  move,  both  as  regards  the  state  and  general  progress  of  the  art. 
'  The  State  Teachers'  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  during  the  session  of  the 
institute,  and  the  teachers  attending  the  latter  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the 
lectures  on  the  program  of  that  body,  among  which  I  beg  leave  to  mention  those 
delivered  by  President  Carlisle  and  by  yourself  in  particular  as  being  of  special  value 
to  the  teachers.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  space  enough  to  speak  more  fully  of  all  the 
lectures  and  their  contents.    No  brief  account  could  do  Justice  to  them. 

CancluHon. —  The  institute  held  last  year  at  Spartanburg  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
educational  energy  of  the  State.  The  institute  of  Greenville  was  larger  in  number, 
and,  measured  by  this  standard,  its  influence  will  be  no  less  powerful.  The  eameat- 
nesH  of  the  students,  the  cooperation  of  many  who  took  part  in  or  supported  it  in 
variouN  ways,  helped  to  do  for  the  cause  of  education  in  South  Carolina  what  will 
bear  fruit  iu  no -distant  time.  Personally,  I  have  been  able  to  do  very  little  for  the 
institute.  I  must  return  thanks  to  those  whose  work  chiefly  made  the  enterpriae  so 
successful.  And  it  must  be  said  that  no  little  work  was  required  tb  aohieye 
314 
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For  months  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  institute  its  organization  had  to  be  pre* 
pared.  The  plans  had  to  \>e  laid  out  and  their  realization  to  be  brought  about.  In- 
struetors  had  to  be  engaged,  a  program  to  -be  settlecl,  and  information  of  the  pro- 
posed meeting  to  be  communicated  to  the  multitude  of  the  teachers  of  the  State.  The 
many  questions  which  are  apt  to  be  asked  in  connection  with  such  an  undertaking 
had  to  be  answered,  involving  much  timetaking  correspondence.  Then  the  local 
preparations  had  to  be  made :  rooms  had  to  be  secured  and  fitted  and  board  to  be  ob- 
tained for  the  teachers.  Not  enough  with  this,  the  railroad  arrangements  had  to  be 
made,  by  which  reduced  rates  were  allowed  to  teachers  attending  the  institute. 
Without  such  an  arrangement  the  attendance  would  necessarily  have  been  a  very 
anall  one,  for  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  do  not  allow  them  to  incur  the  expenses  of 
travelling  long  distances. 

All  these  important  matters  were  attended  to  by  yourself.  The  instructors  carried 
out  your  plans,  but  the  organization  of  the  institute  was  your  work,  to  which  yon  had 
given  months  of  preparation.  The  institute,  as  I  had  the  pleasure  of  saying  on  an- 
other occasion,  first  existed  as  an  idea  in  your  mind  and  then  became  a  reality  by 
yoor  efforts.  This  enterprise,  which  I  sincerely  believe  has  done  the  most  beneficial 
and  lasting  service  to  education  in  South  Carolina,  owes  its  existence  to  yon.  The 
greater  part  of  the  labor  was  your  own.  You  were  present  during  the  whole  session 
of  the  institute,  and  by  your  personal  int<ercourse  with  tlie  teachers,  by  taking  charge 
of  all  the  thousand  details  of  the  management  of  the  work,  relieved  the  instructors 
from  these  cares,  so  that  they  could  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  work  of 
teaehiog  and  could  concentrate  their  strength  there.  The  multitude  of  labors  en- 
gendered by  such  a  meeting  of  more  than  three  hundred  teachers,  all  of  whom  want 
information  about  something  or  other  connected  with  their  schools  or  with  their 
attendance  at  the  institute,  and  which  are  as  important  as  the  most  important  study, 
^nt  which  do  not  appear  on  the  program — all  these  things  were  attended  to  by 
yoQiself  personally ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  return  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  the  support 
yon  have  given  to  every  teacher  in  the  institute  by  the  influence  of  your  presence 
and  by  your  work.  Without  your  labors  the  institute  could  not  have  accomplished 
the  good  which  I  believe  it|4iid. 

Ul-THE  FIRST  INSTITUTE  FOR  COLORED  TEACHERS  IN  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA, 1881. 

By  H.  P.  MONTGOBCBRT,  Pfineipal 

The  institute  was  opened  in  the  hall  of  the  Howard  School,  Columbia,  at  12  o'clock 
M.>  Tuesday,  July  5,  with  a  membership  of  100,  and  closed  Friday  noon,  July  29,  thus 
<^ntinaing  four  weeks.  By  the  efforts  of  the  superintendent  and  others  interested  in 
'he  work  the  attendance  before  the  close  was  increased  to  185. 

The  object  of  the  institute  was  to  give  instruction  in  school  organization,  discipline, 
^d  teaching  according  to  the  most  approved  and  advanced  methods.  For  this  pur- 
pose four  instructors  of  successful  experience  were  employed :  the  principal  taught 
arithmetic,  elementary  geography,  and  lectured  on  school  organization,  discipline, 
and  hygiene ;  Mrs.  E.  V.  Montgomery  gave  instruction  in  reading,  phonic  spelling, 
and  language ;  vocal  music  was  taught  by  Prof.  H.  F.  Grant ;  Mr.  R.  L.  Peters  taught 
free  hand  drawing  and  penmanship. 

Each  pupil  teacher  was  requested  to  provide  himself  with  note  book  and  pencil 
and  required  to  take  not«s  on  the  various  topics  discussed. 

Program, — ^The  following  was  the  daily  schedule  for  the  first  two  weeks:  9  to  9.15, 

devotional  exercises  and  roll  call ;  9.15  to  10,  lecture  pn  *'How  to  teach  arithmetic; " 

10  to  10.05,  singing;  10.05  to  11,  reading  and  phonic  spelling;  11  to  11.10,  recess; 

11.10  to  12,  map  drawing;  4  to  5,  free  hand  drawing ;  5  to  6,  vocal  music. 

}fnnAmj  and  Tuesday  of  each  of  the  last  two  weeks  were  devoted  to  praotioe  teach- 
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ing  by  the  members  of  the  ioBtitute,  imder  the  immediate  anperviHion  of  the  inotmc- 
tors.  Practice  teaching  conbisted  in  dividing  the  institute  into  four  sections,  each 
considered  a  primary  school,  over  which  five  persons  exercised  control,  each  occupy- 
inK  twelve  minutes,  about  the  length  of  a  recitation  for  very  young  children.  By 
this  method  each  member  was  called  to  conduct  several  recitations  in  the  presence  of 
the  instructors,  and  his  failures  were  pointed  ont  and  corrected.  This  formed  a  most 
valuable  feature  of  the  work,  since  each  pupil  teacher  was  made  to  express  himself 
clearly,  pointedly,  and  in  a  pleasinja:  manner.  He  thus  proceeds  step  by  step,  accord- 
ing to  Pestalozzi,  presenting  but  one  difficullty  to  the  child  at  a  time  and  reducing 
each  subject  to  its  elements. 

The  Pestalozziau  principles  were  formulated  and  given  to  the  teachers  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  all  subsequent  teaching  was  made  to  conform  to  them,  their  ailvantages 
being  pointed  out  and  forcibly  emphasized. 

In  reading,  the  word  and  phonic  methods  were  combined,  the  teachers  being  taught 
to  print  words  on  the  blackboard  and  then  instructed  how  to  make  their  pupils  rec- 
ognize them  by  their  form  at  sight  and  finally  to  resolve  them  into  their  elements. 
A  thorough  daily  drill  in  the  vocals  was  given,  thereby  enabling  the  teacher  to  artic- 
ulate with  ease,  rapidity,  and  clearness. 

Language  was  taught  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth  by  the  best  and 
most  approved  educators. 

It  was  deemed  expedient  to  omit  all  technical  terms  until  the  pnpil  had  mastered 
the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic. 

Map  drawing  included  full  directions  and  practice  for  drawing  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  and  all  the  continents. 

Geography  was  taught  by  beginning  with  the  imme<liate  locality  of  the  school,  ex- 
plaining the  points  of  the  compass  and  the  geography  of  the  town,  then  branching 
out  into  the  county,  then  into  the  State,  and  finally  the  section  in  which  the  State 
lies,  and  thus  they  were  prepared  to  study  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Pnpila  were 
required  to  draw  maps  without  the  use  of  books. 

Penmanship,  according  to  the  Spenceriau  system,  was  thoroughly  and  skilfully 
taught.  How  to  hold  the  pen,  position  of  the  body,  and  ^he  various  movementa  of 
fingers,  hand,  and  arm  were  fully  explained  and  long  dwelt  on.  The  principles  under- 
lying the  system  were  |>ointed  out  and  each  letter  fully  analysed. 

Drawing  was  mapped  ont  into  a  course  of  fifty-two  weeks,  and  the  members  thor- 
oughly drilled  in  it. 

Music  included  exercises  in  reading  and  writing  simple  musical  compositions. 

Hygiene  in  regard  to  ventilation,  heating  and  lighting  the  school  room,  was  fully 
and  carefully  discussed. 

The  grading  of  country  Ricbools  was  considered  and  a  program  for  a  school  of  four 
grades  was  placed  on  the  board  and  discussed. 

I  have  thus  briefly  stated  the  object  of  the  institute  and  given  a  condensed  report 
of  the  work  accomplished. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  regard  to  the  intense  interest  manifested  by  the  pnpil 
teachers.  They  were  punctual  in  attendance  and  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  all  du- 
ties assigned.  The  new  methods  were  eagerly  accepted  and  readily  grasped  by  the 
majority  of  the  teachers,  many  of  them  evincing  a  wonderful  aptitude  and  fitness  for 
the  important  work  they  ha<l  chosen ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  retnm  to 
their  schools  with  deeper,  broader  views  of  the  great  work  of  building  up  the  pablic 
school  system  of  the  State. 

Great  credit  is  due  t-o  the  committee  of  arrangements,  Messrs.  Wilder,  Dart,  Shrews- 
bury, and  others,  who  made  such  ample  provision  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the 
faculty  and  members  of  the  insiitnto.  They  spared  neither  pains  nor  ezpenae  to 
render  the  stay  of  all  agreeable  as  well  as  profitable. 

I  feel  greatly  indebted  to  the  citizens  of  Columbia  for  their  attention  ftnd  sympathy 
by  their  daily  visits  and  words  of  encouragement. 

316 
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The  iDstitate  was  Tiaited  and  addressed  by  many  distinguished  persons,  among 
whom  were  His  Excellency  Governor  Hagood,  General  Eaton,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Edmcation,  Judges  Melton  and  Crawford,  Colonels  McMiister  and  Sloan, 
and  others. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  the  later  reports  from  Soath  Carolina  it  is 
advisable  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  circular  letter 
^m  Dr.  Curry,  dated  July,  1881,  announcing  that  after  that  date  the 
encouragement  of  <^  teacher  training"  by  normal  schools  and  teachers' 
institutes  would  be  the  sole  object  of  the  Peabody  fund  trustees:    . 

CIRCULAR  OF  THE  QKNKRAL  AGENT  OF  THE  PEABODY  FUND.  (j^^r^/"*^ 

I 

As  applicatioHs  for  aid  are  numerous  and  misapprehension  exists  in  regard  to  the 
distrihntion  of  the  income  of  the  fond,  the  following  explanations  are  published: 

(I)  The  Peabody  fund  is  not  distributed  among  the  States  according  to  population, 
nor  in  proportion  to  the  comparative  destitution  of  any  community.  The  trustees, 
in  their  "absolute  discretion,"  withhold  funds  when  they  would  not  promote  the 
general  purpose  and  bestow  liberally  when  they  would  be  productive  of  beneficial 
resalts. 

'  (2)  The  major  part  of  the  income  will  be  hereafter  used  in  the  education  of  teach- 
ers for  public  schools.  Aid  ^ill  be  given  to  normal  schools  established,  supported, 
and  controlled  by  a  State,  if  they  are  of  a  high  order.  Normal  schools  where  the  art 
of  teaching  is  the  prominent  branch  pf  instruction  wiU  be  preferred  to  normal  de- 
partments in  academies  and  colleges. 

(3)  The  trustees  give  to  the  States  scholarships  in  the  Normal  College  at  Nashville. 
Teachers*  institutes  conducted  by  trained  experts  are  also  aided;  but  the  instruction 
must  be  practical,  adapted  to  public  school  teachers,  and  continued  /or  some  weeks. 

(4)  Only  public  schools  carried  on  under  State  auspices  will  be  aided. 

(5)  The  entire  cost  of  maintaining  schools  is  in  no  caise  met  by  the  trustees.  A  small 
part  of  the  current  expemes  is  contributed  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  people  to 
self  exertion  in  the  cause  of  free  popular  education.  The  amount  of  aid  given  to 
schools  will  be  determined  partly  by  the  amount  of  money  raised  by  State  tax,  local 
tax,  or  the  voluntary  contribution  of  the  people. 

(6)  As  all  public  schools  cannot  by  aided,  a  few  will  be  selected  at  radiating  cen- 
tres, to  illustrate  by  their  example  the  best  methods  of  teaching  aiid  to  exert  a  health 
fill  influence  in  favor  of  **  free  schools  for  the  whole  people." 

(7)  The  schools  selected  shall  have  at  least  100  pupils ;  shall  be  properly  graded, 
with  a  teacher  for  every  50  pupils;  shall  continue  in  session  ten  months  in  the  yoar, 
and  have  an  average  attendance  of  not  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  enrolled  pupils. 

(8)  Applications  for  aid  must  be  made  before  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  and  have  the  approval  of  the  local  school  officers  and  the  State  superintendent. 

(9)  The  trustees  assume  no  control  whatever  over  the  schools  receiving  Peabody  aid, 
leaving  all  questions  of  selection  of  teachers,  discipline,  dec,  to  the  State  or  local 
authorities  establishing  and  chiefly  maintaining  the  schools. 

(10)  Seeking  the  improvement  of  State  systems  of  public  education,  the  trustees 
will  act  in  cooperation  with  the  State  educational  authorities. 

(II)  Disclaiming  all  purpose  of  interfering  with  State  legislation  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  school  laws  or  the  action  of  State  boards  and  superintendents  and  mu- 
nicipal school  authorities,  the  trustees  must  have  the  liberty  of  performing  the  duties 
of  the  trust  according  to  the  known  will  and  express  language  of  the  donor  of  the 
education  fiind. 

J.  L.  M.  CUKEY, 

General  Agent, 
BlCHMOin>,yA.,  Juljff  1881. 
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Richhokd»Va.,  Oo<oi«rSS,  1882. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  edncatiohal  year,  when  sehools  are  being 
organized  and  communities  are  forecasting  as  to  revennesi  it  is  proper  for  me  to  state 
that  the  income  of  the  Peabody  education  fund  will  not  be  this  year  as  l^rge  as  it 
has  been.  The  pecuniary  help  to  bo  furnished  must  be  so  used  as  to  duplicate  re- 
sults and  to  bear  most  effectively  on  the  end  contemplated :  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent and  well  sustained  Mchool  systems  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  edncable 
population.  To  make  a  little  serve  for  much  I  must  depend  largely  on  the  advice  of 
sui>erintendents  familiar  with  the  whole  field  and  especially  with  the  wants  and  pur- 
poses of  the  particular  communities  applying  for  aid.  Very  little  of  the  fund  can  be 
given  in  aid  of  schools.  The  help,  when  given,  must  not  be  furnished  whi  re  com- 
munities have  had  three  years'  aid  and  where  there  is  not  the  assurance  of  perma- 
nence in  the  schools.  It  is  very  desirable  to  stimulate  a  sounder  sentiment  in  favor  of 
good  schcKils  and  local  tnxation.  Do  me  the  kindness  to  suggest,  at  as  early  a  day  as 
yciu  can,  the  schools  complying  with  the  conditions  of  the  inclosed  circular  which 
you  will  recommend  for  Peabody  aid. 

Teacher  training  is  now  the  prime  object  of  the  Peabody  trustees,  and  whatsoever 
of  inc4>uie  is  available  most  be  largely  applied  in  that  direction.  This  teacher  train- 
ing can  best  be  done  by  normal  schools  for  lioth  sexes  and  both  races.  These  schools 
are  likely  to  be  permanent  when  under  State  control  and  support.  Normal  schools 
are  an  essential  part  of  an  efficient  public  school  system.  If  State  legislatures  wiO 
organize  and  support  such  schools,  the  Peabody  education  fund  will  be  cheerfully 
iiseil  in  aid  of  them  and  for  their  enlargement.  Normal  schools,  while  of  indispensa- 
ble ini)H>rtanco  and  to  be  st^'adily  labored  for,  will  not  supersede  teachers'  institutes. 
Thetw^  n<M;eHHary  agencies,  if  authorized  and  sustained  by  State  appropriations  and 
i'<UHluet<Hl  by  trained  experts,  will  heieafter,  as  heretofore,  be  regarded  with  favor 
by  th<«  Peabody  trustees.  The  institutes  to  be  aided  must  be  continued  in  session  a 
Nuttieient  length  of  time  to  make  the  instruction  profitable  and  the  teaching  must  be 
adapted  to  teachers  of  public  schools.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  a  course  of  study 
might  1h)  lirrauged  so  as  to  run  through  two  or  three  years.  A  teacher  attending  an 
liiNiit  ute  this  year  should  have  some  assurance  of  more  advanced  instruction  next  year. 
Yours  truly. 

J.  L.  M.  CURRY. 

Hon.  HiMui  S.  Thompson, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

IV.    THK  INSTITUTK  for  white  teachers,  1882. 
By  Prof.  M.  A.  Nkwkll,  Principal, 

III  roniplianre  with  your  n^quest  I  submit  a  brief  report  of  the  normal  institute 
held  itl  (■olunibiii  during  the  month  of  August,  1882,  under  my  superintendence. 

My  eollengiieH  were  Prof.  £.  S.  Joynes,  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  the 
KuKlixh  language;  Miss  Sarah  £.  Richmond,  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School, 
writ! en  uritlinietiu  and  algebra;  Prof.  Alex.  Graham,  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  mental 
arlMiinetic.  and  history;  Prof.  £.  W.  Riemann,  principal  of  the  high  school,  Liexiug- 
ton,  H.  ('.,  map  drawing  and  penmanship;  Prof.  W.  H.  Witherow,  principal  of  the 
grsdtMl  Hi'liool,  Cliester,  S.  C,  music;  Prof.  B.  Sloan,  University  of  South  Carolina, 
iiahinil  philoHophy  ;  Prof.  William  Bumey,  University  of  South  Carolina,  chemistry; 
mill  I'lol'.  A.  Keinhard,  of  the  high  school,  Charleston,  S.  C,  calisthenics.  The  de- 
IHHliiient  of  pedagogy,  or  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  was  assigned  tome. 

On  the  opening  day  there  were  113  enrolled  members,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
M'Mion  th«'  number  had  increased  to  306.  The  following  counties  were  represente<l : 
Alilmvllle,  Aiken,  Anderson,  Barnwell,  Charleston,  Chester,  Colleton,  Edgefield,  Fair- 
ni-ld,  Hiifnpton,  Kerahaw,  Lancaster,  Laurens,  Lexing^n,  Marion, ^arlborongh,  ^ew- 
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bei|7»  Orangebargy  Bichland,  Spartanburg,  Samter,  and  Williamsburg.    There  were 
alao  several  students  from  North  Carolina. 

The  Institute  wim  opened  on  the  1st  of  August  with  prayer  by  Rev.  William  Martin. 
His  Excellency  Qovemor  Hagood  being  unable  to  be  present,  on  account  of  official 
duties,  the  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  His  Honor  J.  T.  Rhett,  mayor  of  Co> 
lombia.  Superintendent  Thompson  responded,  and,  after  some  brief  remarks  by  Dr. 
Joynes  and  myself,  the  work  of  organization  was  .begun,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  sec- 
retary, Prof.  L.  B.  Hayues,  and  the  assistant  secretary,  Prof.  R.  H.  Clarkson,  it  was 
loon  completed. 

The  first  hour  (9  to  10  o'clock)  was  devoted  to  opening  exercises  and  a  lecture  on 
"Principles  and  methods  of  teaching. ''    At  10  o'clock  the  institute  was  divided  into 
foQi  sections,  known  as  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  went  to  the  class  rooms  of  Miss  Richmond 
iud  Professors  Joynes,  Graham,  and  Riemann  in  succession.    Each  section  had  two 
recitations  a  day  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each  (10  to  11.30),  going  three  times 
i  week  to  each  of  the  four  professors  named  above.    At  half-past  eleven  the  sections 
letamed  to  the  chapel  for  a  singing  lesson  by  Professor  Witherow.     After  half  an 
boar  spent  plea8antly,  and  therefore  profitably,  in  singing,  they  were  well  prepared 
for  the  midday  lecture,  which  was  given  three  times  a  week  by  Dr.  Joynes  on  the 
English  language  and  twice  a  week  by  Professor  Graham  on  liistory.     At  1  o'clock 
Professor  Sloan  lectured  on  natural  philosophy  or  Dr.  Burney  on  chemistry.    The 
rooms  necessarily  occupied  by  these  gentlemen  were  entirely  too  small  for  the  num- 
bers that  desired  to  attend.    Many  students  went  home  at  this  hour  and  many  re- 
paired  to  the  university  library,  which  the  authorities  had  kindly  thrown  open  to 
tbem.    In  the  afternoon  Professor  Reinhai-d  held  his  calisthenic  classes  at  the  Co- 
lombia Female  College,  where  most  of  the  lady  students  boarded,  and  Professor  Withe- 
row gave  instructions  to  a  class  in  chorus  singing.    A  few  evening  lectures  were  de- 
,  livered  in  the  opera  house  by  distinguished  speakers,  but  usually  the  evenings  were 
l^ft  free  for  study  or  social  ei^oyment. 

Coiisidering  the  season  of  the  year  when  this  institute  was  held  and  bearing  in 

mmd  that  many  of  the  students  in  attendance  were  exhausted  by  a  hard  year's  work 

M  teachers  and  would  have  to  begin  another  hard  year's  work  as  soon  as  the  institute 

eloeed,  it  wiets  thought  to  be  of  great  importance  to  avoid  overworking  the  students 

ftr  tempting  them  to  overwork  themselves.    The  high  pressure  system  under  which  a 

tiv^e-dsy  institute  may  be  successfully  conducted  will  not  work  well  when  the  strain 

Isits  for  four  successive  weeks  and  in  the  most  depressing  month  of  the  year.    But, 

under  the  arrangements  adopted  at  Columbia,  there  was  no  apparent  loss  of  vitality. 

Almost  every  student  remained  at  his  post  to  the  close  of  the  institute,  and  both 

Ktadents  and  teachers  seemed  in  better  health  at  the  close  than  at  the  beginning  of 

thf  soasion.    Several  things  contributed  to  this  result:  (1)  The  time  that  students 

were  ej^pected  to  attend  on  the  exercises  Was  comparatively  short,  four  hours.    (*i) 

Atteudance  on  any  exercise  after  1  o'clock  was  optional.    The  afternoons  could  thus 

lie  given  to  rest  by  those  who  needed  rest.    (.3)  No  work  was  required  to  be  done  out 

of  the  class  nH>m  and  very  little  was  actually  done  beyond  writing  out  notes  of  lect- 

ores.    (4)  The  numbcir  of  optional  studies  was  very  small;  there  was  no  Latin,  Greek, 

French,  German,  drawing,  or  higher  mathematics.     (5)  There  were  but  few  evening 

lectures.    (6)  The  citizens  of  Columbia,  by  their  hospitable  and  coort^ous  attentions, 

made  both  instructors  and  students  feel  themselves  at  home  and  caused  their  leisure 

hours  to  pass  so  pleasantly  that  they  felt  rather  enlivened  and  strengthened  than 

wearied  by  their  occupations  of  the  day. 

The  session  was  opened  every  morning  with  reading  of  scripture,  singing,  and 
prayer,  the  ministers  of  various  denominations  in  the  city  assisting.  After  the  open- 
iog  exercises  it  was  my  custom  to  dictate  a  few  lines  of  poetry  or  a  short  passage  in 
prose,  which  the  students  wrote  in  their  note  books  and  memorized.  Next  morning 
they  were  required  to  make  the  quotation  individually  and  in  concert.  At  first  the 
puDcert  recitations  w^re  very  m^ich  out  of  both  lime  and  tune,  but  in  the  course  of 
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a  few  (layH  a  niarkcHl  improvement  took  place.     It  is  alittlo  curiouii,  bowever,Hlu 
up  to  the  la8t  the  ladiee  showed  a  great  superiority  to  the  gentlemen  in  this  exeroia 

The  following  are  a  few  of  Ihe  quotations  used: 

Work  for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly; 

Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly ; 

Labor,  all  labor,  is  noble  and  holy; 

Lot  thy  great  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  God. — Mr$.  (hgood. 

There  is  a  perennial  nobleness,  and  even  sacredness,  in  work. 

Were  he  ever  so  benighted  or  forgetful  of  his  hish  callinff, 

There  is  always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually  and  earnestly 

Works.    In  idleness  alone  there  is  perpetual  despair. — Tkoma9  Cmrl^le. 

In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold, 
Alike  fantastic  if  too  new  or  old : 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. — Pope. 

If  we  wofk  upon  marble,  it  will  perish ;  if  we  work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  i 
if  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into  dust ;  but  if  we  work  upon  immortal  mind 
if  we  inibne  them  wtth  principles,  with  the  Just  fear  of  God  and  love  of  our  fella 
man,  we  engrave  on  those  tablot<s  something  that  will  brighten  to  ail  eternity. — Dm 
iel  Wehater, 

£jiowledge  is  now  no  more  a  fountain  sealed ; 
Drink  deep  until  the  habits  of  the  slave. 
The  sins  of  emptiness,  gossip  and  spite 
And  slander,  die.    Better  not  be  at  all 
Than  not  be  noble. — Tennyson. 

1  hold  it  ever. 
Virtue  and  knowledge  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches.    Careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend. 
But  immortality  attends  the  former, 
Making  a  man  a  God. —  Shakespeare, 

He  liveth  lon^  who  liveth  well ; 

All  else  is  life  but  flung  away. 
He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 

Of  true  things  truly  done  each  day. 

Then  fill  each  hour  with  what»will  last ; 

Buy  up  the-  moments  as  they  go ; 
The  life  above  when  this  is  past 

Is  the  rii>e  fruit  of  life  below. — Horatiue  Bonar, 

God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work  or  His  own  gift ;  who  best 
Bear  His  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Him  best.    Hia  stAte 
Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  His  bidding  speed. 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. — MUion. 

Some  books  are  to  be  tasted ;  others  to  be  swaUowed ;  and  some  few  to  be  chewed 
and  digested.  That  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be  read,  but 
not  curiously ;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention.— 
Bacon, 

Occasionally  volunteers  were  called  for,  and  quotation  after  quotation  followed  ii 
rapid  succession  till  the  bell  rang  for  the  next  exercise.  These  voluntary  qnotatioo 
showed  extensive  reading  on  the  part  of  many  students,  judicious  selection  and  aoen 
rate  memorizing. 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  hour  (after  the  opening  exercises  and  the  qnotattont 
was  usually  occupied  in  a  conversational  lecture  on  '*  Principles  and  methodio 
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teaehing.''  CoDsiderable  tim6  wm  spent  in  fiuniliar  exposition  of  a  few  pedftgogio 
iDAzims  and  in  illnstrating  the  practical  application  of  these  maxims  to  the  teaoher't 
work  in  oommnnicating  instmction. 

PRINOIPUW  AND  MXTUODS  (DK.  NEWKLL). 

(1)  Ont  tkvng  at  a  Hme.— We  are  conditioned  by  space  and  time.  Thought  seems  to 
^annihilate  space.  My  mind  carries  me  in  an  instant  from  Colnmbia  to  New  York, 
Aom  New  York  to  London,  fh>m  London  to  Paris.  I  have  been^  mentally^  in  all  these 
c?ities  within  ten  seconds,  bnt  in  only  one  of  them  at  once.  The  mind  cannot  contem- 
-plate  at  any  one  time  more  than  one  object  of  thonght.  The  object  may  be  rapidly 
^and  frequently  changed,  but  rapid  transitions  are  fatiguing  and  usually  cause  a  loss 
^^  mental  energy.  It  is  said  that  Cessar  could  dictate  to  three  secretaries  at  once ; 
l^ut  that  only  means  that  he  had  the  power  to  change  the  line  of  thought  rapidly  and 
:pesume  it  without  loss  of  time.  Even  Ciesar  could  not  think  two  thoughts  at  the 
instant.  Children  have  but  little  power  of  continuous  and  conscious  attention, 
keir  mental  faculties  resemble  their  bodily  powers  in  this  respect.  A  child  who 
^^nms  around '^  for  a  whole  day  without  fatigue  wiU  be  distressed  by  a  two-hour 
enforced  and  continuous  walk.  It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  child's 
attention  is  not  distracted  by  a  variety  of  objects  and  that  it  is  not  wearied  by  being 
Icept  long  on  the  stretch.  The  teacher  should  so  arrange  and  divide  the  subject  of 
stndy  that  the  things  to  be  observed  and  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  may  come 
up  "  one  at  a  time."  For  example :  In  teaching  geography  from  a  wall  map,  it  would 
1m  wrong  to  present  a  complete  map  to  the  eye  of  a  beg^ner.  The  multitude  of  de- 
tails would  distract  his  attention.  The  map  should  contain  at  first  but  a  bare  outline ; 
then  the  mountains  might  be  filled  in ;  afterwards  the  rivers ;  then  some  important 
towns;  then  the  principal  political  divisions,  and  finally  the  remaining  details.  So, 
in  memorizing  a  poem  of  several  stanzas,  the  pupil  should  not  read  and  repeat  the 
^bole  poem  again  and  again  till  it  is  fixed  in  his  memory.  He  should  learn  it  stanza 
by  stanza ;  and,  if  one  stanza  contains  moro  than  one  leading  thought,  each  thought 
^nld  be  made  the  separate  object  of  attention. 

The  due  observance  of  this  maxim  will  lead  teachers  to  prefer  the  ^*  topical "  method 
^f  recitation  in  all  subjects  capable  of  being  divided  and  subdivided  into  '*  topics.'' 
^e  Hkill  of  the  teacher  is  shown  in  thus  separating  a  complex  object  of  attention  into 
the  proper  units  of  thought. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  teachers  must  be  caroful  not  to  carry  their  analysis  too  far.  The 
^gments  may  be  made  so  smaU  that  the  pupil's  mind  cannot  put  them  together. 
This  is  a  common  abuse  of  the  catechetical  method  of  recitation,  and  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  questions  often  found  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  page  in  certain  text 
books.  For  an  example  of  the  wrong  use  of  the  catechetical  method,  take  the  follow- 
ing questions  from  a  popular  Sunday  school  book  on  the  story  of  blind  Bartimeus, 
Mark,  x,  46-o2 : 

(1)  What  was  the  blind  man's  cr^  f  (2)  How  did  he  show  his  earnestness  f  (3)  What 
<iia  Jesus  command  f  (4)  What  did  the  blind  man  do  f  (5)  For  what  did  he  ask  f  (6) 
What  did  Jesus  say  to  himf  (7)  How  did  the  blind  man  show  his  gratitude?  (0) 
Row  should  we  do  like  him  f 

When  a  lawyer  wishes  to  get  all  the  facts  from  an  honest  witness  he  lets  him  tell 
the  story  in  his  own  way.  When  he  wishes  to  conftise  and  break  down  a  witness  he 
questions  and  crossqnestions  him. 

When  a  teacher  is  in  doubt  whether  a  pupil  understands  the  answer  that  he  is  giv- 
ing, he  must  examine  him,  and,  if  necessary,  crossexamine  him,  that  the  reality  of 
apparent  knowledge  may  be  tested  and  proved. 

Another  and  perhaps  a  still  moro  important  use  of  the  catechetical  method  is  for 
the  commonication  and  development  of  knowledge  after  the  Socratic  plan.  This  ro- 
qalns  great  ingenuity  and  much  versatility  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  who  most 
adapt  each  question  to  the  provions  answer  or  else  so  frame  the  questions  that  only 
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one  answer  shall  logically  be  possible.  There  is  no  more  powerfhl  agent  for  stimalating 
the  mind  to  actiye  and  close  thought  than  Socratio  questioning ;  bat  it  la  by  no  means 
adapted  to  the  work  of  ascertaining  whether  a  learner  has  studied  hit  lesson  or  not. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  maxim  '^  One  thing  at  a  time"  does  not  mean  that  chil- 
dren should  in  their  first  year  learn  the  alphabet^  next  year  spelling,  next  year  read- 
ing, *;ext  year  writing;  then,  in  succession,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  dtc 
On  the  contrary,  a  child  may  learn  and  should  be  taught  a  little  of  all  these  subjects 
in  his  first  year,  perhaps  in  his  first  day,  at  school.  '*  At  a  time  "  with  young  children 
means  a  very  short  time,  and  with  the  oldest  it  never  means  a  very  long  time.  Five 
minutes  will  tax  the  attention  of  the  youngest;  half  an  hour  will  be  quite  enough 
'^at  a  time"  for  the  oldest  pupils  in  our  common  schools.  If  it  is  a  mistake  to  pre- 
sent too  many  objects  to  the  mental  vision  at  once,  it  is  just  as  great  an  error  to  keep 
one  object  b^ore  the  eye  for  too  long  a  time.  If  the  teacher  is  in  doubt,  let  him  eir 
on  the  side  of  mercy. 

(2)  First  the  object,  then  ike  name;  first  the  thoughtj  then  the  words  whi4A  exprms  the 
thought — ^This  is  nature's  method,  though,  unfortunately,  the  reverse  has  for  a  long 
time  been  the  method  of  the  schools.  The  animals  passed  in  review  before  Adam  and 
he  gave  each  of  them  a  name.  Had  he  received  such  teaching  as  soiLe  of  us  have  had, 
he  would  have  made  out  a  list  of  names  and  gone  out  into  the  woods  to  find  ftnimAin 
to  whom  the  names  could  be  attached  as  labels.  A  considerable  portion  of  many 
school  books  is  written  on  this  principle ; 

For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 

Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 

The  object  and  the  name  ought  not  to  be  separated.  We  have  an  instinctive  deaire 
to  give  a  name  to  every  new  object  of  perception.  There  is  no  such  craving  for  an 
object  to  correspond  to  a  new  name ;  and' after  a  few  lessons  of  the  wrong  kind  chil- 
dren are  content  to  receive  names  without  troubling  themselves  about  the  things  which 
these  names  are  supposed  to  represent.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  of  all  bad  mental 
habits.  It  not  only  gives  no  knowledge :  it  unfits  the  mind  for  receiving  knowledge; 
it  substitutes  btise  metal  for  the  genuine  and  prevents  the  holder  from  knowing  that 
it  is  base.  *'If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkneos!" 
When  a  child  who  knows  nothing  of  *^ multiplication"  practically  is  required  to  say 
"  Multiplication  is  the  operation  of  taking  one  number  as  many  times  as  there  ai-e  units 
in  another,"  he  adds  nothing  to  his  stock  of  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  less 
desire  for  knowledge  and  less  ability  to  acquire  it  than  he  had  before  he  learned  the 
lesson.  The  natural  desire  to  know  something  is  replaced  after  a  few  such  lessons  by 
an  acquired  ability  to  say  something,  and  before  long  the  keen  appetite  of  nature  is 
lost  in  the  artificial  satiety  of  the  schools.  However  close  the  connection  may  be  be- 
tween things  and  words,  even  admitting  that  no  useful  knowledge  of  things  is  poasi- 
ble  without  the  corresponding  and  appropriate  words,  still  with  beginners  the  things 
or  the  thoiight-s  must  come  first  and  the  words  afterwards. 

It  is  Hometimea  said,  and  by  those  who  should  know  better,  that  if  children  are 
compelled  to  lay  up  the  words  in  their  memory  the  corresponding  thoughts  will  take 
])088es8ion  of  their  minds  when  they  grow  older.  The  thoughts  may  come,  but  it  will 
be  in  spite  of  the  words  and  not  in  consequence  of  them.  The  habit  of  using  words 
without  any  definite  corresponding  ideas  tends  to  paralyze  all  the  mental  powen  ex- 
cept the  memory,  and  it  tends  to  weaken  even  the  memory  on  all  sides  except  one:  the 
memory  of  words.  A  child  of  seven  years  of  age  may  without  much  difficulty  bd 
taught  to  memorize  the  first  ode  in  Horace,  and  at  the  age  of  16  he  may  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  words  and  ei^joy  the  poem ;  but  no  one  would  be  so  bold  as  to  main- 
tain that  the  previous  memorizing  had  anything  to  do  with  the  subsequent  compre- 
hension and  enjoyment.  The  mind  can  hard^  be  put  to  a  worse  use  than  to  be  made 
a  stock  room  for  words  without  meaning,  a  kind  of  bonded  warehouse,  where  they 
iinist  lie  inert  until  the  duties  ^re  paid  and  they  are  released. 

3;^ 
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(3)  D^Mtums,  therefore,  eanmoi  eommwuietUe  to  ike  young  the  hegimMnge  of  knowledge,-' 
The  etymology  of  the  word  definition  shows  that  its  office  is  not  to  communicate  knowl- 
edge, but 'to  mark  the  boundaries  of  different  fields  of  knowledge.  A  definition  pre- 
soppoeee  a  knowledge  of  fiar  more  than  the  thing  defined.  If  I  define  a  square  as  an 
equilateral  and  equiangular  parallelogram,  I  imply  by  using  the  word  parallelogram 
s  knowledge  more  extensive  than  that  which  is  implied  in  the  word  square.  A  logical 
definition  of  an  object  gives  the  class  to  which  the  object  belongs  and  the  differences 
which  distinguish  it  from  other  objects  of  the  same  class.  In  the  foregoing  defioition 
the  class  is  parallelogram ;  the  differences,  equilateral  and  equiangular.  But  it  is 
more  difficult  for  a  beginner  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  class  (parallelogram)  than 
of  the  object  defined  (square).  It  may  be  said  that  the  learner  has  already  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  the  term  parallelogram ;  but  if  he  has  learned  it  by  a  definition  he 
mast  have  gone  through  a  similar  process  and  referred  parallelogram  to  a  still  larger 
vUsSy'from  the  other  members  of  which  it  is  distinguished  by  a  specific  difference. 
Ck>niequently  definitions  are  not  fitted  for  the  communication  of  the  beginnings  of 
knowledge. 

And  yet  our  common  school  text  books  are  crowded  at  the  very  beginning  with 
definitions.    In  arithmetic,  definitions  of  units,  integral  and  firactional ;  of  numbers, 
denominate  and  abstract,  like  and   unlike,  simple    and    oomi>ound ;  of  figures,  of 
notation,  numeration,  local  value,  absolute  value,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, division  &c.    In  grammar  we  have  definitions  of  language,  words,  syllables,  let- 
ters, sounds,  vowels,  subvocalB,  consonants,  aspirates,  subtonics,  atonies,  labials,  lin- 
guals,  liDguodentals,   linguonasals,  palato-nasals,    palatals,    digraphs,  trigraphs; 
nooDB,  common,  proper,  abstract,  collective,  and  verbal ;  a<]Uectives,  descriptive,  defin- 
iiive,common,  proper,  participial,  pronominal,  numeral,demonstrative,diBtribntive,  in  • 
definite,  numeral,  cardinal-numeral,  ordinal-numeral,  multiplicative-numeral';  of  prcn 
noons, personal, possess! ve,  relative,  interrogative,  simple,  and  compound;  of  verbs, 
copulative,  transitive,  intransitive,  active,  passive,  neuter,  regular,  irregular,defective, 
ledondant,  and  auxiliary ;  of  participles,  present,  perfect,  and  compound;  of  modes, 
indicative,  subjunctive,  potential,  imperative,  and  infinitive ;  of  tenses,  past,  present, 
fatnre,  present-perfect,  past-perfect,  future-perfect,  absolute,  and  relative ;  of  form, 
common,  emphatic,  progressive,  passive,  ancient,  and  solemn ;  adverbs,  of  cause,  man- 
ner, degree,  place,  time,  modal,  interrogative,  and  conjunctive ;  conjunctions,  copula- 
^▼e,  di^unetive,  and  correlative ;  propositions,  principal  and  subordinate ;  phrase,  dis- 
conrse,  paragraph,  analysis,  synthesis ;  sentences,  declarative,  interrogative,  impera- 
^▼e,  and  exclamatory,  simple,  complex,  and  compoand ;  elements,  objective,  adjective, 
M  adverbial,  simple, and  complex;  complex-objective  elements,  complex-adjective 
elements,  complex-adverbial  elements;  phrases,  appositive,  adjective,  adverbial,  prep- 
ositional, infinitive,  participial,  absolute,  and  independent ;  the  subject  clause,  the 
predicate  clause,  the  relative  clause,  the  appositive  clause,  the  interrogative  clause,  the 
objective  clause,  temporal  clauses,  local  clauHes,  casual  clauses,  final  clauses,  compara- 
tive clauses,  conditional  clauses,  concessive  clauses.    In  geography  we  have  definitions 
of  theearth,naturaldivisions,political  divisions, mathematical  divisions,  physical  geog- 
taphy,  political  geography,  mathematical  geography,  empire,  kingdom,  republic,  state, 
township,city,  capital,metropolis,  seaport,  foreign  commerce, inland  commerce,climate, 
oontinent,  mountain,  hill,  plain,  valley,  amap,  d:c.    The  last  item  clearly  illustrates  the 
Qselessness  of  defijiitions  to  elementary  pupils.    A  map  is  said  to  be  * '  a  drawing  which 
represents  on  a  plane  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface.''    Now,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  any  child  to  understand  this  definition  unless  ho  has  a  map  before  him, 
and  if  he  has  a  map  before  him  the  definition  is  entirely  useless.    If  the  memorizing  of 
onintelllgible  definitions  were  merely  useless,  we  would  have  to  somplain  ooly  of  a  loss 
of  time  which  might  have  been  better  employed.    But  it  is  not  simply  useless ;  it  is 
positively  injurious,  and  entails  not  only  a  loss  of  time,  but  a  loss  of  mental  power.    It 
does  not  improve  the  memory  and  it  does  weaken  every  other  mental  focnlty.    It 
coatribotea  more  largely  than  any  other  agency  to  the  *'  artificial  prodnction  of  stu- 
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pidity  iu  schools/'  The  habit  of  repeating  words  which  conyey  no  meuiuig  t<o  the 
mind  of  the  speaker  tends  to  deaden  the  mental  powers  of  children  and  to  reduce 
them,  during  school  hours  at  least,  to  a  condition  bordering  on  idiocy.  We  sometimes 
hear  it  said  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  definitions  will  be  understood;  but  thai 
time  would  come  much  sooner  if  the  mind  were  not  weakened  by  improper  modes  of 
teaching.  The  most  essential  of  all  mental  habits  for  a  student,  whether  yoang  or 
old,  is  the  habit  of  attaching  some  definit<e  meaning  to  every  sentence  which  he 
reads. 

(4)  The  progress  of  knowledge  Ui  from  the  known  to  the  unknown;  from  knowii  canaes 
to  unknown  utfecta;  from  known  effects  to  unknown  causes;  from  known  premises 
t4)  uuknown  couclusious.  As  the  builder  digs  till  he  gets  a  solid  foundation  for  his 
houses  so  the  teacher  searches  diligently  for  some  foundation  of  previous  knowledge 
on  wiiirh  to  erect  his  intellectual  edifice.  However  little  a  child  may  "know,  a  skil- 
fiil  t4*acher  will  select  from  that  little  the  part  to  which  more  shall  be  added.  The 
facts  of  knowledge  when  rightly  acquired  are  not  creations ;  they  are  additions,  and 
addition  implies  a  previous  something  to  which  something  else  is  to  be  joined.  The 
right  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  a  growth  and  not  a  simple  accretion.  It  affects  the 
Mtrurtun^  of  the  mind  and  becomes  a  part  of  that  structure.  That  which  is  new  not 
uierttly  tlmlM  a  lodgment  in  the  old,  but  is  incorporated  in  it,  modifies  it,  and  is  modi- 
li<Hl  by  it.  We  are  all  conscious  of  having  **shed  "  a  great  part  of  what  we  thought 
we  hud  learned  in  our  early  days.  But  real  knowledge  cannot  thus  be  "shed.''  It  is 
not  a  ]mrt  of  the  external  environment;  it  is  a  part  of  the  living  tissue,  which  may 
ehangi^  its  substance,  but  never  loses  its  vital  power. 

The  uuHatisfactory  mental  condition  of  pupils  in  many  schools  may  be  traced  to  the 
want  of  definite  and  certain  elementary  knowledge.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  "  it  is  the 
fii'Mt  step  that  costs.''  Unless  there  is  a  firm  footing  at  the  outset  every  additional 
step  will  carry  us  deeper  into  the  swamp.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  pnpiln 
trying  to  read  in  the  Fourth  Reader  when  they  cannot  read  intelligently  in  the  Second. 
It  Is  (upially  common  to  s(*e  them  struggling  with  fractions  when  they  cannot  be 
tniHUul  to  add  a  column  of  whole  numbers.  The  mad  haste  *'to  push  ahead,"  to  ex- 
hibit at  leant  the  sign  of  progress,  if  the  reality  is  unattainable,  has  been  the  min  of 
niiiny  a  youthful  student.  Having  no  certain  knowledge  as  a  foundation,  the  whole 
I II  tellt'ctual  structure  is  but  a  castle  in  the  air,  without  substance  andwithont  per- 
Histence.  Vagueness  of  intellectual  conceptions  and  skepticism  in  religions  belief 
nprlng  alike  from  the  want  of  some  fixed  fundamental  knowledge  and  faith.  The  in- 
tatiiat  ion  of  parents*  with  respect  to  this  matter  is  simply  wonderful.  They  will  spend 
money  without  stint  to  give  their  children  ac  ollegiate  education  when  such  an  ed- 
iiiwilioii  hud  betrome  impossible  because  the  foundation  has  not  been  laid  on  which  it 
mil  III  be  built.  Ex  uihilo  nihil  fit.  From  the  unknown  we  can  go  only  to  the  un- 
known. Elementary  education  is  therefore  the  most  important  for  a  nation,  because 
ar.cording  as  it  is  real  or  unreal  all  other  education  becomes  possible  or  impossible. 

ffi)  The  progress  of  knowledge  is  continuous. — In  any  one  line  there  are  no  breaks. 
In  mathematics,  from  the  first  conception  that  one  and  one  make  two  to  the  highest 
solitary  mountain  peak  trodden  by  Sylvester  or  Salmon,  there  is  one  con  tin  nous  series 
of  steps,  each  depending  on  the  preceding  and  supporting  that  which  is  above  it. 
There  is  the  same  continuity  in  language  studies  and  in  the  study  of  science,  though 
it  may  not  be  quite  so  obvious.  Some  thousands  of  brick  and  some  cart  loads  of  mor- 
tar may  bo  dumped  in  a  corner,  but  they  do  not  make  a  wall.  The  bricks  must  be 
laid  in  a  certain  order  and  the  mortar  spread  in  a  certain  fashion,  so  that  the  whole 
may  bo  bound  together  and  so  that  every  part  may  contribute  to  the  strength  of  every 
Dilicr  part.  So  a  hea])  of  unarranged  information  does  not  constitute  knowledge. 
Ii»<iliit<ul  scraps  soon  perish.  Every  item  acquired  must  be  bound  in  with  other  items 
|fi'«'viouNly  in  position,  strengthening  them  and  strengthened  by  them.  All  that  is 
wti  thiiH  tirmly  fivstened  disappears  and  leaves  no  trace  behind.  Thoakitfbl  teacher 
im  a  cat  infill  and  conscienttous  builder.    He  makes  his  wall  oontinuoua  and  aoes  that 
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the  conrscH  aru  uot  only  laid  with  regalarity  but  are  bound  together  so  as  to  give  and 
receive  nintnal  support. 

(6)  KnowMge  prooeeda  from  the  eoncrete  to  the  abntraoiy  from  the  particular  to  the  univer- 
nal. — This  is  strictly  true  only  of  the  beginningH  of  knowledge.    There  comes  a  time 
when  we  are  able  to  deduce  particular  facts  from  general  laws ;  but  in  the  beginning 
we  mnst-pursne  the  indnotiye  method  and  '*Judge  of  particulars  one  by  one."    Hence 
SQch  parsing  as  the  following  is  wrong :  **  John  is  a  noun  becauHC  it  is  a  name  ; "  it 
ought  to  be,  ''John  is  a  name;  therefore  it  is  a  noun."     Does  this  seem  to  be  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference?    A  mere  change  of  order  f    So  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse  is  a  mere  change  of  order ;  but  it  is  also  a  great  waste  of  energy.     '^  Children 
can  be  taught  the  first  form  as  easily  as  the  second."    Granted  ;  children  will  memo- 
rize whatever  they  are  compelled  to  memorize.     But  the  question  for  the  rational 
teacher  to  determine  is:  By  what  path  has  the  mind  of  the  child  travelled  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown?    Investigation  and  reflection  will  show  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  apparent  path,  the  real  path  has  been  from  particularn  to  unlversals.    What- 
ever a  child  may  eay  in  his  parsing  lesson,  in  reality  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a 
large  number  of  nouns,  separately  and  singly,  before  he  forms  an  abstract  concepiion 
of  what  a  noun  is.     The  recognition  of  this  philosophical  truth  would  revolutionize 
the  study  of  grammar  in  many  of  our  schools. 

(7)  Elementary  knowledge  goeefrom  iho  whole  to  ite  parte. — A  child  knows  a  chair,  a 
table,  a  wat<;h,  as  wholes  before  he  can  distinguish  the  parts  of  which  each  of  these 
objects  is  made  up.  Children  learn  to  speak  sentences  before  they  know  the  several 
words  separately.  Experience  seem§  to  contradict  this ;  infants  speak  single  words 
ttt  first,  not  groups  of  words.  But  the  contradiction  is  <mly  apparent.  The  single 
wonl  is  the  equivalent  of  a  sentence.  **  D'ink"  from  a  child's  lips  is  a  sentence  ab- 
breviated. It  stands  for  **  Give  me  a  drink."  The  sentence  is  the  unit  of  expression 
uid  is  learned  as  a  whole  before  the  part«  can  be  recognized.  It  is  this  that  gives 
children  their  great  superiority  over  adults  in  learning  languages.  The  child  is  con- 
tent to  take  phrases  and  sentences  as  wholes  and  to  use  them  as  such.  The  adult 
must  take  the  expression  to  pieces  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  each  word  that  it 
contains.  The  child  hears  keek  eUa  (Qu'est-ce  que  cela?)  and  uses  it  without  further 
investigation.  The  adult  must  know  that  it  is  made  up  of  words,  and  he  wants  to 
know  the  significance  t>f  each  of  them.  The  consequence  is  that  the  child,  going  from 
"the  whole  to  the  parts,"  learns  more  of  a  language  in  five  years  than  the  adult,  going 
from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  can  learn  in  ten.  The  natural  working  of  the  juvenile 
mind  is  synthetical  or  constructive ;  it  loves  to  create,  to  produce.  The  adult  mind, 
on  the  contrary,  is  analytical;  it  delights  in  taking  things  to  pieces  and  examining 
the  relations  of  the  component  parts.  It  follows  that  the  method  by  which  the  ma- 
tare  student  learns  Greek  is  not  necessarily  the  method  by  which  a  child  should  be 
taught  English ;  yet  in  most  of  schools  grammar  and  parsing  and  analysis  are  taught 
before  composition.  The  cart  before  the  horse !  Is  it  any  w  onder  that  the  progress 
Ih  aIow  T 

(b)  Children  learn  to  do  thinge  by  doing  them.—Thej  learn  to  walk,  by  walking ;  to 
swim,  by  swimming ;  to  dance,  by  dancing.  So  children  should  learn  to  spell,  by 
Hpelling;  to  read,  by  reading;  to  write  English,  by  writing  it.  What  is  spelling? 
Not  the  art  of  naming  the  letters  that  go  to  the  formation  of  a  large  number  of  diffi^ 
cnlt  words  which  in  all  probability  will  never  be  used,  but  the  art  of  writing  those 
common  words  wl^ch  everybody  knows  and  is  expected  to  use.  This  is  what  ought 
to  be  taught  in  our  primary  schools :  the  art  of  writing  the  common  words  of  the 
English  language ;  and  there  is  only  one  way  of  learning  it,  namely,  by  writing  these 
words.  Oral  spelling  (so  called ;  there  is  no  such  thing  outside  of  a  school-house  or  a 
lunatic  asylum  as  oral  spelling ;  all  tnie  spelling  is  by  writing  or  printing)  is  no 
pxeparation  for  written  spelling.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  great  hindrance.  After  the 
eye  and  the  hand  have  been  thoroughly  trained  to  discriminate  and  execute,  oral 
spelling  may  be  a  useful  school  exercise  to  teach  the  forms  of  the  more  difiicult  and 
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unoommoD  words,  suoh  at  are  rarely  met  with  in  ordinary  reading,  bat  whioh  eyery 
person  of  liberal  caltnre  is  expected  to  be  acquainted  with.  But  I  am  conyinced  that 
the  entire  disuse  of  oral  spelling  in  primary  and  intermediate  schools  and  an  excln- 
sive  reliance  on  the  eye  and  the  hand  for  training  would  remove  nine-tenths  of  the 
difficulty  that  is  found  in  learning  to  spell.  The  way  to  the  only  practicable  '*  re- 
form" in  spelling  lies  in  this  direction.  When  we  recognise  the  fact  that  our  lan- 
guage is  not  and  cannot  be  made,  except  in  a  very  slight  dein^e,  phonetic,  and  adap^ 
our  method  of  teaching  to  this  undesirable  but  unalterable  condition,  by  excluding 
the  ear  and  the  mouth  from  the  process  of  spelling,  and  using  the  eye  and  the 
hand  alone,  we  shall  stand  in  but  little  need  of  farther  **  reform." 

In  like  manner,  if  children  are  to  be  taught  to  write  English,  they  must  learn  this 
useful  and  indispensable  art  by  practising  the  writing  of  English ;  npt  by  commit- 
ting to  memory  the  definitions  and  "  rules"  (falsely  so  called)  of  grammar,  not  by 
parsing,  not  by  analysis,  with  or  without  diagrams,  but  by  writing  English,  f^irst 
attempts  in  this  as  in  all  other  studies  will  be  difficult  and  imperfect,  but  practice 
will  lead  to  facility,  and,  if  not  to  perfection,  at  least  to  improvement.  School  chil- 
dren should  be  brought  up  by  hand  rather  than  by  mouth.  A  slate  and  pencil  shoulU 
be  their  first  equipment  for  the  struggle  of  learning ;  the  right  use  of  the  pen  is  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  finished  scholar.  The  following  scheme  may  assist  teachers  in 
systematizing  their  work  in  teaching  *' composition,"  as  it  is  called :  Teach  them  (1) 
to  write  words  from  a  copy  on  the  blackboard  in  script ;  (2)  to  write  words  from  First 
Reading  Book ;  (3)  to  write  sentences  from  Second  Reading  Book ;  (4)  to  write  para- 
graphs from  Third  Reader ;  (5)  to  write  lessons  from  Fourth  Reader ;  (6)  to  write 
paragraphs  frt)m  dictation.  Fourth  Reader;  (7)  to  write  lessons  from  memory.  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Readers;  (8)  to  turn  poetry  into  prose.  Fifth  Reader;  (9)  to  write  letters, 
(a)  business,  (5)  friendly,  (o)  complimentary;  (10)  to  write  out  a  short  story  or  anec- 
dote read  once  by  the  teacher;  (11)  to  write  an  essay  on  a  given  subject,  the  teacher 
giving  the  arrangement  and  supplying  the  material;  (12)  to  write  an  essay  on  a 
given  subject,  the  teacher  indicating  the  sources  of  information. 

The  teacher  should  be  carefril  never  to  ask  for  bricks  without  furnishing  the  straw. 

(9)  Knowledge  proceeds  from  ike  V4igue  to  ike  dqfiniie. — This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent 
of  all  students  at  the  beginning  of  any  new  study,  but  it  is  especially  true  of  children. 
Those  who  remember  their  first  introduction  to  the  calculus  will  recollect  how 
vague,  indefinite,  impalpable  their  first  conceptions  of  the  subject  were.  They  saw 
as  through  a  glass,  darkly.  By  slow  degrees  the  object  of  their  thoughts  seemed  to 
come  nearer,  to  assume  a  definite  form,  to  become  capable  of  close  contact.  The 
blind  man  suddenly  restored  to  sight  saw  ^*  men  as  trees  walking."  Children  at  first 
see  nothing  as  it  really  is;  their  organs  of  sight,  physical  and  mental,  have  not  been 
adjusted.  The  novice  with  his  eye  at  a  telescope  sees  nothing  but  a  blur  of  light  till 
he  has  learned  to  find  the  proper  focus.  Even  then  he  sees  but  little  of  what  the 
practised  astronomer  can  sec,  for  his  eye  has  not  been  trained.  When  we  look  at  a 
printed  page,  we  nee  horizontal  lines  of  print,  words  of  different  sizes,  and  letters  of 
definite  outline.  The  child  at  his  first  look  sees  nothing  but  black  marks  on  a  white 
ground,  without  order  and  without  form.  In  the  coarse  of  time  the  gray  mass  re- 
solves itself  into  linos,  the  lines  into  words,  the  words  into  letters.  With  some  this  is 
a  very  slow  process,  and  the  teacher  can  only  wait  till  nature  has  made  the  Decessary 
adjustment.  Similar  phefiomena  may  be  observed  at  the  beginning  of  every  new 
study ;  the  morning  mists  before  the  noontide  sun.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  stop 
in  the  middle  of  this  period  of  mist,  before  the  mind  settles  down  contentedly  into  a 
habit  of  indefinite  thought,  and  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  class  for  a  few  weeks  or 
mouths  to  anather  subject>.  The  change  brings  rest,  relief,  strength.  On  resuming 
the  previous  study  the  fog  will  probably  be  found  to  have  disappeared. 

The  limits  of  this  report  make  it  unadvisablo  to  carry  these  sketches  frirther. 
Enough  has  been  given  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  topics  and  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment.   In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  lectures  were  delivered  by  the  sapeiintondent 
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on  the  following  snbjeots:  '*  Telling  istiot  teaching/'  ''What  we  teach/'  *'Why  we 
teach/'  ''How  we  teach/'  ''How  we  onght  to  teach/'  "The  use  and  abuse  of  mem- 
ory/' "  School  and  family  government/'  '*  Graded  schools,"  "  Uniform  grading  of 
State  eohools,"  "Three  methods  of  teaching  elementary  reading/' 

A  very  pleasing  feature  of  the  institute  was  the  appearance  at  every  session  of  a 
number  of  girls  too  young  to  profit  much  by  the  ordinary  exercises,  but  enthusiastic 
in  their  desire  to  learn  something.  For  their  benefit  and  encouragement  I  formed  a 
class  of  Juveniles  for  the  study  of  "  Facts  and  dates  in  history/'  after  Bern's  method. 
With  the  aid  of  a  blackboard  ruled  into  one  hundred  squares,  each  square  represent- 
ing one  year  in  a  century,  and  some  colored  crayons,  the  children  commenced  their 
studies  with  alacrity  and  soon  made  surprising  progress.  The  lesson  was  given  out 
of  school  hours,  but  many  teachers  remained  to  witness  it. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANQUAQE  (DR.  JOTNES). 

Dr.  Joynos's  lectures, 'which  were  delivered  at  noon,  after  the  return  of  the  sections 
from  the  class  rooms,  attracted  a  large  audience  outside  of  the  membership  of  the 
institute,  and  were  listened  to  with  an  intelligent  interest  which  never  flagg^,  but 
rather  increased  towards  the  end  of  the  course.  The  syllabus  shows  the  general  plan, 
but  the  sketch  that  follows  gives  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  his  masterly  treat- 
ment of  the  subject: 

Lecture  I.  Introductory.  Language  in  education.  The  value  of  language  study 
for  discipline,  for  knowledge,  for  use. 

II.  The  mother  tongue.  The  study  of  English  in  relation  to  the  study  of  other 
languages,  as  to  subject  matter,  methods,  results. 

Ill  and  IV.  Characteristics  of  the  English  language  as  to  its  grammatical  forms. 

y.  Characteristics  of  the  English  language  as  to  structural  forms  and  logical  and 
literary  powers. 

VI  and  VII.  Methods  of  grammar.  Parsing.  Analysis.  Idioms.  Definitions. 
Rules.     Fact  and  theory. 

VIII.  Terminology.    Use  and  abuse  of  text  books. 

IX.  Review.  Qrammar  compared  with  other  aspects  of  language  study.  Reading. 
Compoaition. 

X.  Characteristics  of  the  English  vocabulary. 

XI.  Special  need  of  word  study  in  English. 

XII.  Study  of  literature  in  schools. 

In  the  absence  of  fuller  notes  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  adequate  outline 
of  this  course.  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  it  constituted  one  of  the  chief  attractions 
of  the  institute,  not  only  to  the  pupils  proper,  but  especially  to  the  most  intelligent 
and  cultivated  people  of  Columbia,  many  of  whom  attended  the  whole  course  with 
onflagging  interest. 

AIjGEBRA  and  arithmetic  (miss  RICHMOND). 

Two  classes  were  formed  in  algebra:  one  for  beginners,  the  other  for  those  who 
had  made  some  progress.  The  beginners  advanced  (in  four  weeks,  reciting  every 
other  day)  as  far  as  simple  equations;  the  other  class,  to  the  end  of  equations  of  the 
second  degree.  This  point  marks,  in  my  opinion,  the  limit  of  algebra  aa  a  discipli- 
nary study  and  the  beginning  as  an  instrument  of  investigation.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
place  at  which  algebraic  study  in  our  common  and  high  schools  may  fitly  close. 

In  the  arithmetical  class.  Miss  Richmond's  aim  was  to  present  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing elementary  pupils  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  study  to  the  end  of  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions,  denominate  numbers  being  excluded  as  offoriug  no  new  principles 
and  needing  no  new  methods.  The  law  of  ^*  parsimony  "  was  vigoroutdy  enforced :  no 
new  agency  or  device  or  rule  called  into  requisition  so  long  as  the  old  was  sufilcient 
for  the  porpoise. 
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A  lady  was  selected  for  this  department  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  in  an  insti- 
tute or  school  where  more  than  half  of  the  students  were  ladies,  it  was  eminently 
proper  that  there  should  be  at  least  one  lady  in  the  corps  of  instmotors ;  and,  secondly, 
because  there  seemed  to  be  a  need  of  something  to  counteract  a  preyailing  opinion 
that  womMi  are  less  fitted  fbr  such  studies  than  men.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that 
Miss  Richmond  was  both  popular  and  successful. 

MKNTAL  ABTTHlCEnC  (PR0FB86OB  GRAHAM). 

Each  section  recited  on  alternate  days.  The  attention  of  the  classes  was  especially 
directed  to  the  analysis  of  problems  and  to  the  mental  operations  involved  in  the 
solution.  To  many  of  the  students  this  was  a  new  study,  somewhat  bewildering  at 
first,  but  becoming  more  and  more  fascinating  as  they  advanced.  The  progress  made 
by  most  of  the  members  was  very  satisfactory. 

HISTORY  (PROFBSSOR  GRAHAM ). 

Twice  a  week  Professor  Graham  conducted  an  exercise  in  history  before  the  entire 
institute,  assembled  in  the  chapel  at  noon,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience  of 
citisens.  He  took  as  his  theme  the  early  history  of  Rome,  legendary  and  semilegend- 
ary.  This  he  told  in  a  series  of  fsmiliar  discourses,  in  a  style  adapted  to  the  com- 
prehension of  children,  but  attracting  the  attention  of  old  and  young  by  its  quaint 
simplicity  and  diy  humor.  That  this  kind  of  story-telling  is  a  very  efficient  instru- 
ment for  the  cominunicatiou  of  historical  information  was  proved  by  the  prompt  and 
full  ans^rers  giv^i  by  the  class  to  the  questions  proposed  in  several  searching  exami- 
nations. It  was  also  shown  that  the  direct  contact  of  pupil  and  teacher  is,  in  such 
subjects,  to  be  much  preferred  to  the  rot^  method,  which  raises  the  text  book  as  a 
partition  wall  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught. 

MAP   DRAWING  (PROF.  K.  W.   RIKMANN).    . 

Lesson  I.  Explanation  and  illustration  of  the  different  methods  o  f  representing  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  on  a  plane ;  orthographic  projection  for  surfoces  of  small 
extent;  stereograpbic  projection  for  the  hemispheres;  Meroator's  projection  for  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  and  navigation ;  charts ;  construction  of  meridians  and 
parallels. 

II.  The  preparation  of  blackboards  and  paper  for  copying  maps  by  dividing  them 
into  squares.  Advantages  of  this  method  as  compared  with  triangulation  in  point  of 
accuracy.    It  requires  also  but  little  training. 

[Note. — If  the  object  to  be  attained  is  a  perfect  copy  of  a  map,  then  without  doubt 
the  method  of  squares  is  the  best ;  bnt  if  the  object  is  to  impress  the  outlines,  physi- 
cal features,  and  political  divisions  of  a  country  on  the  memory,  my  experience  leads 
me  to  prefer  the  method  by  triangulation,  though  it  may  be  harder  to  leam. — M. 
A.  N.] 

III.  Outlines  of  the  map  of  Southwestern  Europe,  drawn  on  the  blackboard  by  the 
teacher  and  copied  by  the  students  on  paper  with  lead  pencil. 

IV.  Inking  outlines  and  representing  oceans  and  seas  by  faint  lines  drawn  parallel 
to  coast  line. 

v.  Lettering. 

VI.  Representation  of  mountains  and  rivers. 

VIL  Location  of  cities ;  naming  of  golfs,  bays,  straits,  islands,  capes,  Ac. 

VIII.  Finishing,  framing,  and  mounting  of  maps. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  enrolled  students  attended  every  lesson.  Thirty 
per  cent,  finished  their  maps;  ten  per  cent,  showed  great  care  and  skill,  and  three 
maps  were  almost  perfect.  The  minority  of  the  students  showed  extraordinary  inter- 
est, and  a  great  number  will  witbont  doabt  introduce  map  drawing  into  their  sohoola 
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8IVOIRO  (PBOVE8SOR  WXTHSROW). 

Singing  wtM  pmotiaed  in  two  ways ;  as  a  study  and  as  a  recreation ;  in  both  it  was 
an  acknowledged  saooess.  As  a  reoreation,  a  relief  from  dry  stndy,  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  current  of  thought,  a  bridge  from  one  study  to  another,  it  was  indis- 
pensable. Bnt  at  the  same  time  the  students  learned  how  to  teach  the  elements  of 
vocal  music  and  became  convinced  of  the  value  of  singing  as  one  of  the  '*  common 
school  branches. '^  In  addition  to  his  constant  attendance  at  every  session  of  the  in- 
stitute from  the  opeding  to  the  close,  always  ready  when  called  on,  Professor  With- 
erow  gave  instructions  to  a  "  chorus  class"  every  afternoon  at  the  Methodist  Female 
College.    This  class  rendered  valuable  aid  in  leading  the  daily  singing  of  the  institute. 

CHXMIBTRT  (DR.  BURNEY). 

Lecture  I.  Distribution  and  different  states  of  matter ;  chemical  action ;  elements 
and  compounds ;  atoms  and  moleoules ;  chemical  notation. 

II.  Oxygen;  ozone;  hydrogen;  water. 

III.  Nitrogen ;  ammonia ;  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

IV.  Carbon;  carbon  dioxide ;  the  atmosphere. 

-    V.  Carbon  monoxide ;  marsh  gas ;  combustion ;  chlorine. 

Two  points  were  kept  steadily  in  view  by  the  lecturer :  first,  to  state  and  explain 
first  principles  in  such  a  way  that  the  students  might  afterwards  read  intelligently  and 
without  serious  diflicnlty  a  treatise  on  chemistry ;  secondly,  to  present  the  illustra- 
tive  experiments  in  such  a  way  as  should  not.  merely  assist  the  student  in  compre- 
hending what  was  taught,  but  should  also  stimulate  and  help  him  to  make  similar 
experiments  for  the  benefit  of  his  young  pupils.  In  both  respects  Dr.  Bumey  suc- 
ceeded. It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  his  lecture  room  was  so  small  that  not  mom 
than  half  of  those  desirous  of  attending  his  lectures  could  find  seats. 

• 

PHYSICS  (PROFESSOR  SLOAN). 

Professor  Sloan's  room  was  also  crowded  every  day  by  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic* 
aadienoe,  but  very  many  were  unable  to  obtain  admission,  even  '* standing  room'* 
not  being  available.  The  following  syllabus  indicates  the  course,  bnt  the  great 
charm  consisted  in  his  beautiful  experiments  and  appropriate  illustrations : 

I.  Short  sketch  of  fundamental  notions.  Modem  notion  of  energy  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  conservation  particularly  dwelt  upon. 

II.  An  experimental  study  of  slow  vibratory  motion,  the  key  to  molecular 
physios. 

III.  Nature  of  sound.    Energy  of  sonorous  vibrations. 

IV.  Various  phenomena  of  sound  discussed  and  illustrated. 

V.  Current  electricity  a  form  of  energy.    IlluBtrated. 

VI.  Light.    Simple  and  cheap  pieces  of  apparatus  exhibited  and  explained. 

CALISTHEXICS  (PROFESSOR  RSINHARD). 

The  calisthenic  classes  were  held  in  the  afternoon  in  the  chapel  of  the  Methodist 
Female  College.  The  importance  of  physical  exercise  as  part  of  the  routine  of  com- 
mon school  work  was  shown  both  by  theory  and  practice.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  students  will,  when  they  become  teachers,  fully  recognize  the  necessity  of  physi- 
cal culture  and  accord  it  a  fair  proportion  of  their  time  and  energy. 

Leohtree  and  addreB9e$. — Addresses  before  the  institute  were  delivered  by  Rev.  G.W. 
Holland,  president  of  Newborry  College,  on  **  Qentility,*'  and  by  Professor  Reinhard 
on  *<The  physical  problem."  In  addition  to  the  addresses  heretofore  noticed,  by 
Governor  Hagood,  Mayor  Uhett,  and  Superintendent  Thompson,  there  were  short 
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moniing;  addresses  by  Rev.  Dr.  Girardeau,  Rev.  A.  M.  Ohrietzberg;  Rey.  8.  A.  Weber, 
and  Hod.  L.  F.  Youiuans,  attorney  general  of  the  State. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Carlisle,  president  of  Wofford  College ;  Rev.  W.  M.  Grier,  D.  D.,  preeident 
of  Erskine  College;  Rev.  F.  P.  Mallally,  D.  d.,  president  of  Adger College f  and  Prof. 
N.  F.  Walker,  superintendent  of  the  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  delivered  lectures  in  the  evening  at  the  opera  houae. 
Thepe  lectures,  which  were  largely  attended,  added  much  to  the  value  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  institute. 

Examination. —  On  the  day  before  the  close  of  the  session  an  examination  was  held 
of  such  members  of  the  institute  as  wished  to  obtain  teachers'  certificates.  There 
were  twenty-nine  candidates  and  nine  of  them  received  certificates,  three  for  three 
years,  three  for  two  years,  and  three  for  one  year.  No  certificate  was  issued  to  any  one 
who  answered  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  questions  asked.  The  result  of  the  exami- 
nation was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  though  the  questions  were  more  difficult  than 
some  of  the  candidates  expected. 

The  Daily  EtgiBter, —  This  paper  was  found  to  be  an  invaluable  aid  both  to  the  stu- 
dents and  the  instrnetors.  Every  morning  we  found  a  brief  but  comprehensive  and 
accurate  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  day.  This  saved  many  mem- 
bers fh>m  the  necessity  of  taking  notes  and  enabled  them  to  give  more  continuous 
attention  to  the  speakers.  It  also  kept  the  general  public  en  rapport  with  the  work 
and  the  workers.  Doctor  Joynes  used  the  morning  paper  as  Iris  text  book  in  hiaadmi- 
rable  class  lessons  on  the  English  language  and  found  it  well  suited  to  his  purpose.  If 
this  example  should  be  the  means  of  inducing  teachers  to  make  more  use  of  the  news- 
paper and  lees  of  the  text  book  in  language  lessons,  it  were  a  **  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wish'd.''  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  limit  the  application  of  the 
newspaper  to  the  teaching  of  language.  It  will  be  found  very  suggesti  ve  of  practical 
lessons  in  geography,  history,  commercial  arithmetic,  and  social  and  political  eoo- 
Qoniios. 

v.—  THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  COLORED  TEACHERS. 
By  H.  P.  MoNTOOMKRY,  Prino^L 

I  herewith  submit  my  report  of  the  Colored  Normal  Institute  held  at  Columbia 
during  the  month  of  July. 

The  session  opened  on  July  3  and  closed  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  same  month, 
covt^riug  a  j>erio<l  of  four  weeks.  The  regular  attendance  was  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty-fivo  teachers.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  a  thorough  drill,  thet  eachers  were  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  according  to  the  grade  of  their  certificates.  Those  holding  tirst 
and  second  class  certificates  were  placed  in  the  advanced  division ;  those  holding  third 
cla^  ccrtiiicates  composed  the  second  division.  The  first  division  took  up  advanced 
arithmetic,  beginning  with  percentage;  algebra,  beginning  the  subject ^^vanced 
grammar;  advanced  reading;  advanced  drawing.  The  second  division  started  with 
i^lemeutary  grammar,  map  drawing,  and  drawing,  ^usic  and  penihanship  were 
taught  as  a  whole. 

In  teaching  these  subjects  our  aim  was  twofold :  first,  to  give  the  teachers  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  branches ;  second,  to  give  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them  in 
their  schools. 

Beading, —  Intelligent  reading  was  the  main  object.  Attention  was  directed  to  the 
ditrereut  kinds  of  ideas  and  the  proper  manner  of  rendering  them  with  pleasure  and 
profit  to  themselves  and  others.  The  words  were  thoroughly  familiarized,  and  then 
the  thought  represented  was  dwelt  on  until  readily  grasped.  The  words  likely  to  be 
mispronounced  or  misunderstood  were  called  out,  placed  on  the  board,  and  studied  aa 
to  their  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  meaning,  and  finally,  to  make  sure  that  they  were 
comprehended,  sentences  were  called  for  in  which  these  words  were  properly  used. 
Jiy  HO  di>iiig  it  was  at  once  evid  n";  that  the.leariierV  vocabulary  had  been  increased 
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and  enriched  by  something  that  enters  as  part  and  parcel  into  his  meucal  furniture. 
A  spirit  of  constant  self  questioning  was  inspired,  so  that,  instead  of  being  merely  the 
naming  of  the  gray  oharaoteie  on  the  page,  reading  becomes  instinct  with  life — the 
thoughts  embodied  touch  a  responsive  chord  in  the  mind.  To  crown  all,  the  pupil 
teachers  were  called  upon  to  give  in  their  own  language  the  salient  ideas  embraced 
in  the  piece  read. 

While  studying  the  reading  lesson,  all  proper  names,  all  allusions,  should  be  so 
many  opportunities  to  wander  out  into  the  broad  fields  of  literature.  This  practice 
is  beneficial  in  the  highest  degree  and  wide  reaching  in  its  effect  upon  the  intellect. 
A  habit  of  research  and  inquiry  is  created ;  the  mind  is  on  the  alert  at  all  times.  Va- 
riety in  the  selections  for  reading  was  emphasized.  To  be  able  to  read  ono  or  two 
pieces  artistically,  and  may  be  apishly,  is  no  gain  to  the  pupil.  Matter  is  more  than 
manner  in  this  branch.  Qrasp  and  feel  the  ideas,  and  usually  the  manner  will  be 
effective.  The  importance  of  thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  teachers  was  forci- 
bly presented,  for  he  who  would  make  good  readers  should  himself  read  well.  Very 
many  useful  hints  were  thrown  out  about  creating  aqd  keeping  up  the  interest  in 
reading  classes. 

Ptimuirp  rmding, — No  branch  taught  in  ear  schools  presents  more  difficulties  to  the 
minds  of  children  than  elementary  reading.  Our  language  is  full  of  knotty  points, 
which  mnnt  be  divided  and  subdivided  by  the  teacher  until  he  can,  according  to  Pes- 
taloffsi,  present  but  one  difficulty  to  the  child  at  a  time.  The  absurdity  of  the  old 
ami  i^iuus  methods  was  pointed  out  and  the  new  and  excellent  method  by  Birs. 
ittckoft,  as  set  forth  in  the  Appleton  Readers  acd  Chart,  substituted.  Frequent  drills 
in  phonic  spelling  and  reading  were  given. 

thraimmar, — Though  usually  deemed  an  extremely  dry  and  uninteresting  study» 
grammar  may  be  made  very  attractive  and  profitable  to  pupils.  A  practical,  intelli- 
gent application  of  what  is  daily  learned — not  making  the  brain  a  garret  for  storing 
away  technical  definitions  and  meaningless  rules — should  be  the  chief  object  in  this 
branch.  Great  stress  was  put  upon  analysis,  because  it  alone  gives  an  insight  into 
the  structure  and  genius  of  the  language. 

By  means  of  diagrams  the  sentence  was  mapped  out  so  that  the  eye  could  behold 
the  offices  and  relations  of  the  different  parts.  Following  close  upon  the  heels  of 
analysis  comes  synthesis:  sentence-building,  with  the  materials  already  familiarized. 
While  learning  to  construct  sentences,  pupils  were  also  taught  punctuation,  the  true 
method  to  be  followed  in  this  too  often  neglected  matter.  Too  much  could  not  be  said 
in  regard  to  the  importance  of  a  constant  watch  ever  the  expressions  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils.    Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  correctness  of  language: 

False  syntax  was  brought  forward  as  a  means  of  cultivating  a  discriminating  and 
correct  taste  in  the  use  of  language.  Idiomatic  expressions  were  maile  the  subject  of 
study,  as  well  as  the  arrangeiAent  of  the  parts  of  sentences.  It  was  fully  enforced 
that  sense  and  sound  were  the  prime  things  in  putting  sentences  together.  It  was 
shown  that  taking  extracts  from  our  best  writers  in  prose  and  verse  and  carefully  and 
critically  examining  them  is  an  excellent  way  to  acquire  facility  and  beauty  of  ex- 
pression. Attention  was  pointedly  directed  to  the  daily  practice  of  writing  short 
compositions  embracing  a  reproduction  of  reading  lessons.  These  should  be  short, 
for  little  and  often  counts  far  more  than  long  articles,  calculated  to  tire  and  turn  this 
pleasing  exercise  into  a  hated  task. 

Alffthra. — This  branch  wa^  discussed  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  and  as  indis- 
pensable to  all  tme  and  healthy  progress  in  the  higher  mathematical  studies.  Very 
great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  necessity  and  utility  of  studying  the  various  processes 
involved  as  rea9onM^  not  as  mere  mechanical  operations.  Rigid  demonstration,  the 
why  more  than  the  how,  was  shown  to  be  the  main  object  in  teaching  this  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  great  subject  of  mathematics.  The  difference  between  arithmetic 
and  algebra  was  explicitly  brought  out,  especially  the  contrast  between  the  decimal 
or  arithmetical  notation  and  the  literal  or  algebraic.    It  was  clearly  shown  that  the 
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prooeMea  of  arithmetio  are  simply  solntions  for  particular  oaflea,  whereas  each  solif- 
tion  by  algebra  becomes  a  general  one:  all  results  are  general  formulsB.  Terms  and 
definitions  were  fully  presented,  much  importance  being  attached  to  the  definitions, 
since  they  are,  as  it  were,  finger  posts  along  the  Journey.  These  should  generally  be 
learned  verbatim,  because  they  are  usually  framed  in  pointed,  accurate,  and  precise 
language ;  they  are,  in  fact,  epitomized  forma  of  mathematical  truth.  '  In  this  way 
the  habit  of  using  language  with  acientifio  precision  will  be  early  acquired. 

The  aigns  plus  and  minua  were  exhauatively  treated.  Addition,  aubtractlon,  and 
multiplication  were  fully  diacuaaed  and  explained.  Before  taking  up  the  aubject  of 
division  the  inatitute  closed.  Enough  has  been  said  to  give  a  good  insight  into  the 
methods  pursued  in  this  branch,  which  has  been  jtlatly  caUad  **  the  science  of  the 
equation ;''  and  the  equation  is  the  grand  potent  for  solving  all  mathematical  prob- 
lems. 

Penmanship. —  In  penmanship  the  Spencerian  system  was  taught  according  to  the 
latest  and  most  improved  method.  We  had,  through  the  Courtesy  of  Professor  H. 
C.  Spencer,  every  aid  necessary  to  make  the  course  successful. 

Qreat  attention  was  paid  to  correct  position  of  the  body,  penholder,  and  book.  All 
the  blackboard  exercises' were  carefully  followed,  in  order  to  bring  about  as  great  a 
degree  of  proficiency  in  flexibility  of  movements  as  possible. 

The  analysis  of  letters  and  figures  was  thoroughly  taught,  so  that  each  teacher  was 
enabled  to  explain  the  lesson  to  his  school. 

Map  drawing. — Apgar's  system  was  used  as  a  basis,  but,  for  the  sake  of  greater  sim- 
plicity, was  many  times  slightly  altered.  We  began  with  South  Carolina  and  ended 
with  Asia.  Each  continent  was  accurately  drawn,  with  the  principal  peninsulas, 
capes,  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Especial  attention  was  called  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  maps. 

The  importance  of  map  drawing  as  a  valuable  aid  to  the  study  of  geography  aud 
hiHtory  was  dwelt  upon. 

Drawing. — ^As  the  nation  advances  in  civilization,  the  broader  and  more  oompreheu- 
sive  become  our  views  of  education  and  of  what  is  necessary  thereto.  As  an  out- 
growth of  this  progress,  drawing  is  no  longer  considered  one  of  the  so  called  fine  arts, 
to  be  taught  only  as  an  accomplishment  and  confined  only  to  those  who  feel  them- 
selves gifted  vrkh.  uncommon  genius,  but  it  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  by  be- 
ing recognized  as  one  of  the  common  school  studies. 

In  South  Carolina  every  teacher  was  anxious  and  willing  to  learn  what  he  could 
aud  receive  such  help  as  would  enable  him  to  go  still  further  when  left  to  his  own 
resources.  Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  course,  a  year's  work  had  to  be  compressed 
into  four  weeks. 

Bartholomew's  system  was  used,  books  4  and  5  being  used  for  actual  work.  A  little 
geometrical  drawing  was  introduced,  and  it  took  well.  Dictation  and  the  making  of 
designs  occupied  some  time,  many  showing  considerable  talent  and  skill  in  the  latter. 

The  time  spent  in  each  of  these  studies  was. one  hour.  The  principal  object  was  to 
teach  the  teachers  how  to  awaken  a  strong  interest  in  their  pupils,  a  hungering:  ard 
thirsting  after  knowledge,  so  that  they  will  not  tire  in  the  search  nor  rest  satisfied, 
but  will  be  constantly  asking  for  more. 

Vuitora. —  Many  distingni^ed  persons  visited  the  institute,  among  whom  were  His 
Excellency  Governor  Hagood,  His  Honor  Mayor  Rhett,  of  the  city,  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  Dickerson,  Hon.  S.  Dibble,  Hon.  C.  M.  Wilder,  M\.  J.  R.  Abney,  and  Rev.  E. 
M.  Brawley.  The  governor  addressed  the  teachers  as  a  friend  and  as  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  The  mayor  expressed  his  hearty  sympathy 
and  interest  in  the  work  of  the  teachers.  Bishop  Dickerson  gave  a  very  able-  and 
eloquent  lecture  on  the  ''  Culture  in  common  life,"  and  Rev.  Mr.  Brawley  spoke  on 
**  The  memory."  Mr.  Dibble  addressed  the  institute  on  "  National  aid  to  edaoaUon." 
Other  gentlemen  spoke  on  topics  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

Examination. — At  the  practical  completion  of  the  institute  an  ezaminatioiifbr  Steta 
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eerdiieatofl  was  held.  Thin  was  the  first  of  three  to  be  held  for  lifb  diplomas.  Seyen- 
teen  candidates  eotered,  of  whom  four  suooeeded  in  obtaining  the  requisite  per- 
centage. 

I  desire  to  tender  sincere  thanks  to  the  superintendent  for  his  kindness  and  excel- 
lent counsel  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  To  him  the  people  of  the  State  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  devotion  and  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  popular  education 
in  South  Carolina. 

B. — Peabody  Institutes  in  Yibginia. 

The  normal  iDstitates  held  last  sammer  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia and  at  Lynchbnrg,  for  white  and  colored  teachers,  respectively, 
oonstitated  so  important  a  featnre  of  the  year's  work  that  it  seems 
proper  to  notice  them  with  some  particularity.  Something  similar  had 
been  attempted  in  Shenandoah,  Rockingham,  Franklin,  Lc^,  Scott,  and 
other  connties  by  local  superintendents  and  individual  teachers,  with 
varying  uegrees  of  success,  but  with  useful  results  in  every  case. 
These  enterprises  usually  received  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund,  through 
the  State  superintendent. 

But  the  chief  value  of  these  schools,  and  of  the  county  teachers'  in- 
stitutes which  have  been  held  from  the  beginning,  was  in  showing  to 
teachers  and  to  the  public  generally  local  deficiencies  and  pointing  out 
the  importance  of  professional  study.  In  most  counties  these  sentiments 
have  been  slow  in  taking  hold,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  assemble  the  teachers 
generally,  even  of  a  single  county,  for  professional  instruction.  But 
the  indications  were  that,  taking  the  State  over,  sufficient  appetite  had 
been  created  to  render  hopeful  an  effort  to  bring  together  large  bodies 
of  teachers  for  serious  and  somewhat  prolonged  normal  instruction. 
The  State  superintendent  was  the  more  encouraged  to  undertake  this 
by  the  success  of  a  similar  enterprise  in  North  Carolina.  The  only  re- 
source for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  such  schools  was  in  the 
Peabody  fund,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  never  having  appropriated 
or  authorized  the  use  of  any  money  for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 
Dr.  Sears  being  made  acquainted  with  the  plan,  he  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  superintendent  $3,500,  to  be  used,  so  far  as  might  be  needed, 
in  paying  professional  instructors,  in  assisting  needy  teachers  who 
might  otherwise  be  unable  to  attend,  and  in  paying  incidental  expenses 
of  the  schools. 

I.— THE  STATE  INSTnUTE  FOR  WHITE  TEACHERS,  UNIVERSriY  OF 

VIRGINIA.  1880. 

By  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  State  Superintendent, 

In  AngQst,  1879,  A.  H.  H.  Staart,  rector  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  was  asked 
whether  it  wonld  be  agreeable  to  the  authorities  to  permit  a  State  t-eachers'  institute 
to  be  held  during  the  next  vacation  in  the  university  buildings,  to  continue  six 
weeks.  The  plan  was  submitted  for  ratification' to  the  members  of  the  board  of  vis- 
itors, every  one  of  whom  sanctioned  it  without  hesitation.  In  due  time  three  pro- 
ftsiional  instmotors  were  engaged  for  regular  work,  the  university  i>rofessor8  weiA 
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ftll  invited  to  deliver  lectures,  and  other  dlBtingnished  gentlemen  were  applied  to. 
Tke  aim,  however,  from  the  beginning,  was  to  give  large  prominence  to  snch  exer- 
cises as  bore  directly  upon  the  daily  work  of  the  primary  teacher  and  to  introdnoe 
general  subjects  only  as  an  afternoon  attachment.  The  regular  instmctors  engaged 
wtore  Prof.  M.  A.  Newell,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Maryland  and  State 
superintendent  of  schools ;  Rev.  W.  B.  McGilvray,  principal  of  the  Leigh  Street  Pub- 
lic School,  Richmond,  Va. ;  and  Prof.  A.  L.  Funk,  formerly  of  Virginia,  then  of  Red 
Cloud,  Neb.,  all  men  of  experience  and  skill  in  the  public  school  work  and  all£uniliar 
with  the  processes  of  the  new  education. 

Ascertaining  that  the  floor  of  the  large  public  hall,  after  the  attachment  of  desks 
to  the  benches  and  allowing  su£Bcient  elbow  room  for  writing,  would  not  seat  comfort- 
ably much  over  five  hundred  persons,  I  determined  to  limit  the  school  to  that  nnmber. 
Even  with  this  number,  eight  or  ten  lecture  rooms  would  be  required  for  section 
drill,  which,  besides  the  accommodation  of  Professor  Minor's  Summer  Law  School, 
would  be  as  many  as  could  be  had.  The  most  difficult  point  was  to  arrange  for  the 
boarding  and  lodging  of  five  hundred  teachers  at  the  low  rates  required  by  their  small 
incomes ;  and  no  little  embarrassment  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  probably  more 
than  ono-half  the  persons  attending  would  be  ladies,  who  would  have  to  be  quartered 
largely  in  accommodations  intended  for  male  students  only.  It  was  ascertained  that 
the  boarding  houses  generally  would  charge  from  $15  to  $18  per  month,  but,  by 
crowding,  a  few  could  receive  ladies  at  $12.50.  The  messing  system,  howcTer,  prom- 
ised board  and  lodging  at  $10,  or  but  little  over  $10,  per  month.  Hence  messing 
was  determined  on  as  the  chief,  though  not  sole,  dependence.  Dawson's  row  and 
Monroe  hill  were  set  apart  for  ladies ;  Carr's  hill  and  the  west  range  of  dormitories 
were  assigned  to  gentlemen,  and  all  put  in  charge  of  the  regular  university  club 
caterer.  The  university  gave  all  the  rooms  free  of  rent,  but  a  kitchen  had  to  be 
built,  kitchen  and  chamber  furniture  had  to  be  rented,  servants  hired,  and  food 
bought,  and  a  managing  committee  of  teachers  appointed,  so  that  the  style  of  liying 
would  be  such  as  the  parties  concerned  might  desire.  The  caterer  was  to  receive 
|1  a  month  from  each  member  of  the  club  and  no  profits  to  be  charged. 

It  was  necessary  to  expend  some  hundreds  of  dollars  of  the  Peabody  allowance  in 
erecting  structores  and  making  changes,  but  the  most  of  these  would  be  available 
for  lEuture  use. 

The  main  point,  of  course,  was  securing  the  attendance  of  teachers.  This  was 
done  by  notices  and  explanations  in  the  Educational  Journal  and  by  distributing 
circulars  among  teachers.  All  who  designed  to  attend  were  requested  to  send  their 
names  and  post  office  addresses  and  to  say  whether  they  wished  to  enter  one  of  the 
mess  clubs  or,  if  not,  to  select  one  of  the  private  boarding  houses,  a  list  of  which 
was  furnished,  with  prices.  The  first  circular  to  teachers  was  published  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Educational  Journal,  and  a  stream  of  names  began  to  flow  al- 
most immediately,  and  by  the  first  of  May  the  maximum  of  five  hundred  was  en- 
rolled. Prompt  notice  was  given  of  this  fact,  but  several  hundred  additional  names 
came  in.  The  indications  were  that  the  number  could  .be  increased  to  one  thousand. 
All  that  could  be  done  was  to  promise  places  to  the  belated  applicants  so  far  as  va- 
cancies might  occur  by  the  failure  of  the  original  parties  to  attend.  Experience 
showed  that  this  was  a  contingency  for  which  a  larger  allowance  should  have  been 
made.  The  failure  to  get  their  money  and  the  general  paucity  of  resouices  kept 
many  of  those  first  enrolled  from  attending. 

The  school  was  advertised  to  begin  July  14,  at  5  P.  M.,  and  to  close  August  25,  at  12 
M.  At  the  time  appointed,  the  great  hall  of  the  university  was  filled  with  pMple, 
below  and  abovo.  The  openiug  exercises  consisted  of  prayer  by  the  Rey.  T.  W. 
Bledsoo,  an  address  by  Qovemor  Holliday,  as  president  of  the  State  board  of  edoca- 
tiou  (under  the  aiiHpices  of  which  the  enterprise  was  conducted),  and  an  address  by 
Professor  Newell,  who  was  to  act  as  principal,  of  the  sohooL  The  next  mormng  the 
regular  school  exercises  began  and  were  continued  day  after  day  suooessfolly  and 
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without  intermission  to  the  close.    The  osuftl  roatine  was  to  assemble  the  whole  body' 
of  teachers  in  the  public  hall  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  commence  with  short 
devotional  exercises,  follow  with  two  and  sometimes  three  lectures  of  forty  minutes 
each  ou  the  science  and  practical  methods  of  school  toaching,  interspersed  with  vecal 
music,  calisthenics,  and  brief  recesses. 

At  12  M.  the  school  was  divided  into  8  sections  and  marched  into  as  many  lecture 
rooms,  to  be  further  instructed  and  drilled  by  repeaters,  who  wore  selected  teachers 
of  ability,  and  in  some  oases  county  and  city  superintendents,  and  who  acted  under 
the  supervision  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  regular  instructors.  At  5  o'clock  p. 
M.  the  school  was  again  assembled  in  the  public  hall  to  listen  to  a  lecture  from  some 
one  of  the  uniTersity  professors.  This  order  was  partially  interrupted  by  lectures 
from  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  others  whose  names  will  be  men- 
tioned in  the  sequel. 

The  total  enrolment  of  the  actual  school  was  467,  of  whom  312  were  ladies  and 
155  were  gentlemen.  There  were  more  cases  of  tardiness  of  arrival  and  shortness  of 
stay  than  was  desirable,  but  there  was  singular  promptitude  and  steadfastness  with 
the  great  body  of  the  teachers  Those  came  to  learn  and  improve  their  opportunities 
to  the  utmost.  And  a  more  orderly,  agreeable,  patient  body  of  people  never  spent 
six  weeks  together  anywhoro.  Most  of  them  were  actual  public  school  teachers, 
H4>me  were  preparing  to  teach,  and  a  few  were  private  teachers.  Sixteen  county  and 
city  superintendents  of  schools  attended  more  or  less  of  the  ^me,  and  some  of  them 
were  earnest  students  and  helpers  during  nearly  all  the  time. 

Besides  the  regular  instructors,  including  the  State  superintendent,  lectures  were 
delivered  by  General  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education ;  Rev. 
A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Boston ;  Prof.  N.  K.  Davis,  C.  S.  Venable,  J.  W.  Mallet,  F.  P.  Dunn- 
ington,  T.  R.  Price,  G.  F.  Holmes,  William  M.  Thornton,  F.  H.  Smith,  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  ;  Col.  T.  L.  Preston,  near  the  university. 

Religions  service  was  held  every  Sunday. 

A  large  number  boarded  at  boarding  houses  and  a  still  larger  number  at  the  mess 
clubs.  Of  the  latter  a  majority  were  ladies.  There  was  some  trouble — which  need 
not  have  occurred — in  managing  the  mess  affairs,  and  the  expense  slightly  exceeded 
the  estimate,  but  even  this,  the  most  difficult  point  of  the  enterprise,  in  consequence 
of  good  management  by  the  committees,  may  be  pronounced  a  success.  In  point  of 
good  behavior  and  social  epjoyment,  especially  with  the  ladies,  the  clubs  were  simply 
delightfiil.  The  university  professors  who  were  at  home  exerted  themselves  to  make 
the  sojourn  of  the  teachers  agreeable  .as  well  as  useful.  And  we  are  under  special 
obligations  to  Dr.  James  F.  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  university  faculty,  for  his 
friendly  and  efficient  assistance  in  making  the  preliminary  arrangements,  as  well  as 
iu  promoting  the  good  of  the  school  while  in  session.  The  library  and  the  Le^^ 
Brooks  Museum  were  made  accessible  to  the  teachers. 

I  have  been  thus  detailed  in  my  statements  concerning  this  school  because  it  is  the 
first  effort  on  a  large  scale  ever  made  to  give  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  to  Vir- 
ginia teachers  and  to  test  the  demand  for  such  instruction  among  the  teachers  them- 
selves. On  both  points  the  result  was  most  satisfactory.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  instruction  could  not  be  equally  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  who  assembled. 
Many  of  the  teachers  were  from  onr  larger  cities  and  towns,  Petersburg  leading  in 
number,  and  those  teachers  were  already  practising  many  of  the  improved  methods, 
which  were  entirely  new  to  the  great  mass  of  our  teachers.  But  there  was  a  great 
amount  of  instruction  given  which  was  highly  edifying  to  all,  and*  in  respect  to  the 
large  majority  of  those  present  the  whole  course  of  instruction  was  in  all  its  parta 
highly  valuable  and  interesting.  Experience  has  shown  that  by  a  system  of  grada- 
tion the  pupil  teachers  might  be  spared  the  necessity  of  waitiug  upon  those  instruc- 
tions which  they  no  longer  need. 

The  other  point  was  most  emphatically  demonstrated,  namely,  that  there  is  among 
our  Virginia  primary  teachers  a  widely  diffused  desire  for  professional  eaucation; 
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and  it  i»  t<>  be  eameHtly  hoped  that  this  effort^  imperfect  as  it  was,  will  rapidly 
hasten  the  time  when  oar  legi(«lature  will  see  the  wisdom  of  at  least  allowing  a  little 
of  the  school  money  to  be  nsed  for  the  vital  work  of  improving  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  in  onr  schools.  A  normal  institute,  such  as  has  been  described^  is  not  a  good 
substitute  for  regular  normal  schools  with  courses  of  two  or  three  years ;  bat  it  is  im- 
portant as  a  provisional  enterprise  until  something  better  can  be  done. 

II.— THE  COLORED  NORBIAL  INSTITUTE  AT  LYNCHBURG,  1880. 
By  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  State  Superintendent. 

This  institute  was  entirely  successful  and  fhll  of  interest.  The  prearrangements 
for  this  began  simultaneously  with  those  made  for  the  university  school.  After  con- 
sultation with  Dr.  Ro.  S.  Payne,  president  of  the  Lynchburg  city  school  board,  and 
Superintendent  Glass,  I  assembled  as  many  of  the  leading  colored  citizens  of  Lynch- 
burg as  could  be  brought  together  on  short  notice,  in  order  to  enlist  their  sympathies 
and  co5peration  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  school.  Next,  a  committee  of  three 
colored  citizens* — namely,  Messrs.  Thomas  A.  Glodmau,  Leander  Harrison,  and  Armi- 
stead  Pride — wei*e  appointed  to  search  for  a  suitable  lecture  room  and  cheap  boarding 
for  the  pupil  teachers  and  their  instructors.  This  excellent  committee  gave  a  great 
deal  of  their  time  and  labor  gratuitously  in  making  all  needed  preparations,  in  com»- 
spending  with  applicants,  and  finally  in  receiving  and  locating  them  on  arrival.  They 
were  actively  assisted  all  through  by  Superintendent  Glass  and  in  an  important 
emergency  by  MaJ.  T.  J.  Kirkpatrick.  The  lecture  room  of  a  colored  Methodist 
church,  standing  on  a  lot  adjoining  a  public  school-house,  was  obtained  for  lectures, 
fVom  which  the  sections  could  readily  pass  into  the  school  rooms  for  drill.  For  the 
faculty  I  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  an  excellent  corps  of  colored  instructors,  namely, 
Mr.  H.  P.  Montgomery,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Montgomery,  Prof.  W.  S.  Montgomery,  of  Alcorn 
University,  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Grant,  of  Washington  City.  These  were  all  well  qualified 
by  character,  education,  and  experience  for  the  work  of  instruction  and  made  a  fine 
impression  not  only  with  the  teachers  but  with  the  citizens  of  Lynchburg. 

The  teachers  were  received  into  families  as  boarders  at  the  low  rate  of  $8  per  month. 

The  school  was  opened  July  15,  one  day  later  than  that  at  the  university,  and  con- 
tinued full  six  weeks  without  interruption. 

The  opening  exercises  consisted  of  prayer  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Armstrong ;  an  intro- 
ductory address  by  Lindsey  Hayden,  esci- ;  an  address  of  welcome  by  Mi^.  Thomas  J. 
Kirkpatriak ;  and  an  address  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Montgomery,  explaining  the  real  objects 
of  the  normal  school. 

The  total  enrolment  of  teachers  was  240 ;  of  these  130  were  males  and  110  females. 
The  behavior  was  excellent  and  an  earnest  spirit  of  improvement  was  manifested 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  instructions  were  practical  and  thorough  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  modern  methods.  Each  of  the  primary  branches  was  taken  ap 
and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  gram- 
mar were  expounded;  also,  the  leading  points  in  school  organization  and  discipline; 
and  the  explanat  ions  of  the  lecture  room  wore  enforced  by  repetition  and  practice  in 
the  section  rooms. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  school  there  were  daily  visits  from  members  of  the 
Hchool  board  and  from  citizens  of  Lynchburg  and  also  from  persons  firom  a  distance; 
and  numerous  lectures  were  delivered  by  persons  not  connected  with  the  acbool,  to 
wit,  from  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Boston; 
General  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  ;  Professors  Jones  and  Vaa- 
sar,  of  Richmond ;  Prof.  J.  L.  Campbell,  of  Lexington ;  Rev.  T.  W.  Sydnor  and  Mr. 
Robert  Hall,  superintendents  of  counties ;  Dr.  Blackford,  Mi^or  Flood,  and  Messrs, 
McKean,  Brent,  Britton,  Wyatt,  and  others. 
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Altogether  the  school  was  fall  of  interest  and  encouragement  and  was  a  striking 
phenomenon  among  current  events.  None  who  witnessed  any  considerable  part  of 
the  proceedings  could  doubt  either  the  capacity  or  the  desire  of  the  negro  for  intel- 
lectual and,  especially  in  this  case,  for  professional  improvement.  The  efifect  of  the 
school  upon  those  who  attended,  and  through  them  upon  the  children  and  people  of 
their  race,  must  be  powerful  and  salutary.  And  there  is  no  social  or  governmental 
purpose  for  which  money  could  be  more  wisely  spent  than  in  the  systematic  training 
of  colored  teachers  for  colored  schools. 

UI.— THE  HABiPTON  COLORED  INSTITUTE,  1881. 
By  H.  P.  Warren,  Principal. 

General  Armstrong,  with  his  usual  large  hearted  zeal,  responded  favorably  to  the 
application  for  the  use  of  his  fine  accommodations  for  a  colored  normal  institute  and 
undertook  to  make  all  needed  arrangements.  Wishing  to  make  the  proposed  school 
altogether  agreeable  to  him  and  his  colleagues,  the  selection  of  the  instructors  and 
the  mode  and  cost  of  lodging  the  teachers  were  left  to  him.  One  thousand  dollars  of 
Peabody  money  were  placed  under  his  control  for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  a  small 
balance  of  which  was  returned  after  all  bills  had  been  paid. 

The  session  commenced  Monday,  June  28,  and  closed  Friday,  July  15.  The  aggre- 
gate attendance  was  141. 

There  was  no  absence  without  sufficient  excuse. 

I  was  assisted  in  my  work  by  Mr.  J.  Freeman  Hall,  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Dedham,  Mass.,  and  Misses  E.  M.  Reed  and  S.  M.  Cate,  associate  teachers  with  roe  in 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Normal  School.  We  decided  to  devote  all  the  time  of  the 
institute  to  discussions  of  the  development  of  reading,  number  work,  geography,  lan- 
guage, and  to  some  extent  map  drawing.  We  divided  the  members,  alphabetically, 
into  four  classes  and  held  daily  sessions  of  five  hours.  The  development  of  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  was  discussed  much  as  in  the  method  class  of  a  normal  school.  For 
example,  plans  were  offered  for  teaching  the  first  steps  in  number;  a  discussion  fol- 
lowed ;  if  possible,  the  class  was  led  at  once  by  the  teacher  to  the  correct  method ;  if 
the  teacher  failed,  the  subject  was  remanded  and  the  class  held  responsible  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  next  recitation ;  and  so  step  by  step  the  development  was  followed  as 
far  as  the  time  of  the  institute  allowed.  The  lady  teachers  were  able  to  discuss  the 
development  of  number  and  reading  through  the  first  four  years  in  school.  Mr.  Hall 
discussed  the  development  of  fractions  and  geography.  I  taught  them  to  make  a 
topical  and  critical  study  of  a  few  simple  but  classic  selections,  like  the  Deserted 
Village.  We  attempted  percentage  and  the  outlines  of  American  history,  but  the 
heat  was  so  intense  and  the  teachers  so  tired  (many  of  them  having  just  dosed  ten 
months  of  school  work)  that  we  were  forced  to  discontinue  the  teaching  of  these 
subjects.  We  feel  confident,  in  reviewing  our  work,  that  the  plan  was  a  good  one ;  in 
fact,  we  can  hardly  see  how  any  other  plan  can  be  of  much  use  at  an  institute.  We 
felt  that  our  institute  succeeded  if  we  fixed  in  the  minds  of  one-half  the  teachers 
this  truth :  that  every  subject  has  one  and  but  one  logical  development  and  that  no 
one  can  properly  teach  a  subject  until  that  development  is  clear  in  his  or  her  mind ; 
and  that  any  step  omitted  in  this  plan  will  cause  common  minds  to  stumble  and  will, 
in  many  cases,  stop  all  further  progress.  How  far  we  succeeded  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  say.  If  institutes  be  conducted  on  this  plan  for  a  decade,  we  may  look  confi- 
dently for  large  results.  The  objects  aimed  at  in  my  topical  and  critical  teaching  of 
a  few  classic  English  selections  were  these :  to  show  the  pupils  that  every  piece  of 
good  English  consists  of  leading  and  subordinate  thoughts,  and  that  the  force  of 
these  subordinate  thoughts  depends  on  a  clear  seeing  of  the  precise  picture  contained 
in  the  words. 

No  provision  was  made  for  lecturea  and  none  were  given ;  I  think  that  this  waa  a 
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mistkke  oo  my  part..  When  I  planned  the  work  of  the  institute,  I  snpposed  that  the 
teachers  wonld  be  fresh  enough  to  do  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  in  evening  aeenons ; 
but  I  found  them  so  tired  that  I  think  a  half  dozen  lectures  or  entertainments  would 
have  afforded  a  needed  recreation. 

With  few  exceptions  a  real  interest  was  taken  by  the  members  of  the  institute  in 
the  work ;  in  many  cases  this  interest  was  too  passive.  There  seemed  to  be  a  dislike, 
an  unwillingness,  oftentimes  a  sheer  inability  to  think  out  or  to  think  upon  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  teachers.  Very  few,  seemingly,  had  received  a  thorough  mental 
training ;  so,  of  course,  they  made  comparatively  little  of  the  minute  and  often  intri- 
cate development  of  the  different  subjects.  Still,  many  surprised  us  by  their  grasp  of 
the  subjects  discussed  and  showed  a  constructive  power  equal  to  any  teachers  we  had 
taught.  May  not  the  unwillingness  of  many  of  the  members  to  do  hard  work  be 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  educated  few  among  the  colored  people  hold  their  position 
of  superiority  among  their  own  race  too  easily  t  There  was  no  lack  of  intfUigence. 
I  have  rarely  met  a  large  body  of  teachers  who  impressed  me  as  possessing  so  much 
power  of  character  or  brain ;  but  their  power  has  not  come  through  the  schools  to 
any  large  extent.  The  graduates  of  the  Hampton  School,  northern  colleges,  and  the 
training  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Richmond  enjoyed,  with  few  exceptions,  an  easy 
superiority.  We  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  dignifled,  self  I'espectful  bearing  of 
the  members  of  the  institute ;  their  conduct  was  literally  without  reproach.  We 
found  them  loyal  to  their  State,  proud  of  its  historj^  and  heartily  interested  in  its 
advancement ;  they  spoke  warmly  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  colored  schools  by  the 
whites,  and  especially  by  the  local  school  superintendents. 

The  officers  of  the  Hampton  Agricultural  and  Normal  Institute  were  untiring  in 
their  exertions  to  make  the  session  profitable  and  pleasant  to  teachers  and  scholars. 

IV.— THE  ABINGDON  NORMAL  INSTITUTE,  1881. 

By  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  Principal, 

.  The  Normal  Institute  at  Abingdon,  under  my  direction,  opened  on  the  27th  of  July 
and  closed  on  the  23d  of  August;  the  session  thus  contained  just  twenty  working 
days.  There  were  present  on  the  first  day  231  teachers,  and  it  was  expected  that  at 
least  fifty  more  would  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  In  point  of 
fact  the  enrolment  reached  287  (177  men  and  110  women),  with  aq  average  attend- 
ance of  265,  and  represented  twenty-five  counties.  About  one-half  of  the  whole  num- 
ber came  from  Washington  County  and  the  counties  adjacent  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. For  the  instraction  and  training  of  these  teachers  there  were,  in  addition  to  the  • 
principal,  three  instructors.  Miss  Anne  H.  Ruffher,  Mr.  J .  G.  Smarts,  of  Lexington, 
Va.,  and  J.  P.  Thomas,  of  Richmond,  Ya.  The  problem  presented  to  this  small  **  fac- 
ulty "  was  how  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  265  teachers  in  the  short  space 
of  twenty  working  days.  It  had  to  be  determined  at  the  outset  whether  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  cover  in  a  general  and  sketchy  way  a  large  surface  or,  on  the  eon- 
trary,  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  a  few  definite  points.  After  due  consideration  the 
latter  seemed  to  be  preferable,  and  experience  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  choice. 

The  daily  sessions  of  the  institute  were  held  in  Martha  Washington  College.  Nearly 
all  the  ladies  boarded  and  had  comfortable  rooms  in  the  college ;  the  gentlemen  had 
quarters  in  private  families  and  the  hotels  in  town ;  the  average  price  of  boarding 
was  $3  a  week. 

The  college  rooms  available  for  lectures  and  recitations  consisted  of  the  chapel, 
which  seated  300  persons,  and  five  recitation  rooms,  none  of  them  large  enough  for 
the  large  classes  into  which  the  institute  was  necessarily  divided,  but  which  ^e  were 
compelled  to  use  for  want  of  better.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  college  there 
was  also  a  public  hall  with  seats  for  500  persons,  which  was  used  for  evening  lectores 
and  occasiooally  in  the  day  time.    In  this  hall  the  first  session  of  the  institute 
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held.  The  exeroisee  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Df.  Wylie,  president  of 
Martha  Washington  College.  Dr.  Ruffner  followed  with  an  address  on  normal  in- 
strnction. 

At  the  close  of  his  address  Dr.  Raffner  introdaced  the  principal  to  the  institute  as 
the  gentleman  whom  they  were  to  "  love,  honor,  and  obey  "  for  the  next  four  weeks, 
an  ixOnnction  which  was  not  disregarded  by  the  members  and  was  cordially  recipro- 
cated by  the  principal. 

The  remainder  of  the  first  day  was  devoted  to  the  enrolment  of  members  and  the 
arrangement  of  classes.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  attainments  or  abilities  of  the 
teacherSi  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  grade  them,  however  desirable  snch  a  clas- 
sification might  have  been  for  certain  purposes.  The  institute  was  therefore  divided 
into  five  sections,  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  in  the  following  way :  The  names  of  the 
ladies  were  written  on  card6,  which  were  thrown  into  a  hat  and  drawn.  The  name 
first  drawn  was  assigned  to  the  first  seat,  and  so  on  in  succession.  The  ladies  occupied 
the  benches  on  the  right  of  the  central  aisle.  When  the  seats  were  tilled,  the  first 
fifty  names  were  taken  to  form  Section  A ;  the  remainder  formed  Section  B.  The 
gentlemen  were  disposed  of  in  like  manner ;  they  were  seated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
house  and  were  divided  into  three  sections,  C,  D,  and  £. 

I  have  gone  into  this  minute  detail  of  the  manner  of  seating  and  classifying  the 
students  for  the  purpose  of  stating  a  curious  fact.  Though  the  seats  were  arranged 
by  lot,  yet  before  the  end  of  the  month  there  was  a  marked  difiference  between  the 
Htiidents  seated  near  the  platform  and  those  at  a  distance.  The  former  were  more 
punctual  ill  their  attendance  and  made  better  progress. 

There  being  five  sections  and  only  four  instructors,  it  became  necessary  to  Join  two 
Nections  together  in  certain  exercises,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  scheme,  in 
which  the  figures  indicate  periods  of  about  forty-five  minutes  each : 


Instructors. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Mr.  Newell 

A&B 
C 
D 
E 

C 
A 

D 

D&.E 
li 
C 
A 

Miss  Rufijier 

£ 
A 
B 

D 

Mr.  S wartz 

Mr.  Thomas 

c 

By  this  arrangement  each  section  went  to  each  of  the  instructors  in  rotation,  and 
every  member  of  the  institute  had  precisely  the  same  advantages  and  opportunities 
as  every  other  member.  It  was  feared  that  the  repetition  of  the  same  lesson  to  five 
dififerent  classes  in  succession  would  be  wearisome  to  the  teacher;  had  it  been  so,  the 
results  would  have  been  worth  the  sacrifice;  but  practically  there  was  not  sufficient 
monotony  to  cause  serious  inconvenience.  A  new  audience  gives  life  even  to  an  old 
sermon.  « 

The  work  of  the  institute  may  bo  conveniently  reviewed  under  the  following  heads : 
genera]  exercises,  class  exercises,  optional  exercises,  lectures. 

General  exerciseg, — Two  objects  were  kept  steadily  in  view :  first  to  give  instruction, 
but  secondly  and  principally  to  give  it  in  such  a  form  as  might  serve  for  a  model  to 
the  teachers  when  they  returned  to  their  country  schools.  The  art  of  teaching  is 
best  learned  from  examples.  The  distinction  often  made  and  insisted  on  between 
academic  and  professional  instruction  is  of  but  little  importance  at  the  beginning  of 
a  normal  course.  A  good  spelling  lesson  is  as  efiVctnal  for  ''  professional-  iustruction  " 
as  an  hoar's  lecture  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  spelling.  Acting  on  this  princi- 
ple, example  was,  as  far  as  possible,  used  instead  of  or  along  with  precept,  and  all 
the  exercises  were  regarded  as  working  models  to  be  imit>ated  in  a  difierent  sphere, 
with  such  changes  as  changed  circumstances  would  naturally  suggest. 

School  waa  opened  every  moruing  with  singiugi  reading  of  scripture,  aaid  v^«^«l^ 
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wbioh  occupied  not  more  than  ten  minntes.  After  the  opening  exeroiee,  a  brief  quo- 
tation from  some  English  author  wan  read,  repeated  in  concert,  and  written  down  in 
the  note  books,  to  be  committed  to  memory.  Next  morning  this  quotation  was  recited 
in  concert  and  by  individuals  who  were  called  on  at  random,  and  questiona  were 
asked  respecting  the  author,  his  date,  his  worlu,  &,c. ;  then  a  new  quotation  was 
given,  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  similar  way.  At  the  end  of  the  week  all  the  quotationa 
of  the  week  were  reviewed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  all  the  quotations  of  the 
month  were  given,  and  voluntary  contributions  called  for.    The  following  are  among 

the  passages  used  in  the  concert  exercises : 
» 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again :  . 

The  eternal  years  of  Ood  are  hers; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain. 
And  dies  among  his  worshippers. — firgcnt. 

Though  the  mills  of  Ood  grind  qlpwly,  ^et  they  grind  exceeding  small ; 

Though  with  patience  He  stands  waiting,  with  %xactness  grinds  He  alL — Dram  the 

Small  service  is  true  service  while  it  lasts : 
Of  humblest  Friends,  bright  creature!  scorn  not  one: 

The  Daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts, 
Protects  the  lingering  Dewdrop  ftom  the  Sun. — Wordtvwlh. 

Ood  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work  or  His  own  gifts ;  who  beet 
Bear  His  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Him  beet.    His  state 
Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  His  bidding  speed. 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. — MiUon. 

Well  to  suffer  is  divine ; 

Pass  the  watchword  down  the  line, 

Pass  the  countersign :  '*  Endure  f" 
Not  to  him  who  rashly  dares, 
But  to  him  who  nobly  bears. 

Is  the  victor's  garland  sure.—  WMtHer, 

Tender-handed  stroke  a  nettle 

And  it  stings  you  for  your  pains ; 
Orasp  it  like  a  man  of  mettle 

And  it  soft  as  silk  remains. — Aaron  HiU, 

True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming ; 

In  doing,  each  day  that  goes  by. 
Some  little  good ;  not  in  dreaming 

Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by ; 
For  whatever  men  sa^  in  their  blindness, 

In  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth. 
There  is  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness,  « 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. — AUce  Cary. 

Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things. 

And  half  our  misery  from  our  foibles  springs,       • 

Since  life's  best  Joys  consist  in  peace  and  ease. 

And  though  but  few  ma^  serve  yet  all  can  please. 

Oh  I  let  the  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence 

A  small  unkindness  is  a  great  offence. — Hannah  Mare. 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever; 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long ; 
And  so  make  Life,  Death,  and  that  vast  For  Ever 

One  grand  sweet  song.— ITia^ffy. 

Knowledge  is  now  no  more  a  fountain  sealed ; 
Drink  deep,  until  the  habits  of  the  slave, 
The  sins  of  emptiness,  gossip,  and  spite, 
And  slander  die.    Better  not  be  at  aU 
Than  not  be  noble.-^JVimjftan, 
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Earth's  crammed  with  Heaven, 
And  every  common  bosh  afire  with  Qod ; 
Bnt  only  he  who  seee  takes  off  his  shoes ; 
The^est  sit  round  it  and  pluck  blackberries. — Mr$,  Brinpming, 

Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  Joys  and  fears, 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. —  Wardawarth, 

All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee ; 

All  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see ; 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood ; 

All  partial  evil,  universal  good; 

And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite, 

One  truth  is  clear:  Whatever  is,  is  right. — Pope, 

I 

Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means,  but  ends: 

Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends, 

The  good,  great  man  f — three  treasures.  Love  and  Light. 

And  calm  tnoughts  regular  as  infants'  breath ; 

And  three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  day  and  night, 

Himaelf,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death. — Coleri^fe, 

Have  hope!    Though  clouds  environ  round 
And  gladness  hides  her  face  in  scorn. 
Put  thou  the  shadow  from  thy  brow, — 
No  night  but  hath  ite  mom. — SohUler. 

History  was  also  taught  as  a  general  exercise  in  the  morning.  Bem's  method  of 
dates  (introduced  into  this  country  many  years  ago  by  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody) 
was  used  in  this  connection  with  good  efiect.  A  blackboard  divided  by  vertical  and 
horizontal  lines  into  one  hundred  squares  represented  a  century;  on  these  squares 
(each  representing  a  year)  certain  marks  were  made  with  colored  crayons,  which  rep- 
resented to  the  eye  the  class  of  events  and  the  country  or  countries  principally  con- 
oemed.  With  these  helps  it  was  found  easy  to  memorize  a  brief  statement  of  facts 
with  the  date.  The  instructor  then  gave  some  interesting  details  in  connection  with 
the  statements  and  dates  memorized.  Among  the  topics  thus  discussed  were  '^  Man- 
ners and  customs  in  England  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth ; "  the  **  Diet  of  Worms  j** 
the  "  Iconoclasts ;"  the  '*  Beggars ; "  the  **  Siege  of  Leyden ;"  the  ''  Battle  of  Lepanto ; " 
the  "  Spanish  Armada ; ''  '*  Machiavelli ; "  ''  Copernicus." 

The  general  exercises  of  the  morning  were  usually  closed  with  a  brief  and  rather 
informal  lecture  on  some  point  of  school  management  or  the  methods  of  teaching 
some  particular  branch  or  of  conducting  some  school  exercise. 

One  of  the  topics  which  excited  great  interest  both  among  the  teachers  and  the 
county  superintendents  was  the  grading  of  country  schools.  The  subject  was  new  to 
many  of  the  audience  and  it  was  thought  best  to  spend  a  part  of  several  days  in  the 
discussion  of  it,  that  it  might  have  a  fair  chance  of  being  thoroughly  understood.  I 
think  the  time  was  well  spent.  The  general  principle  was  accepted  without  difficulty 
that  the  school  studies  should  be  arranged  in  certain  fixed  groups  and  pursued  in 
fixed  order,  certaiu  studies  being  assigned  to  the  first  year  (or  term  j,  certain  others  to 
the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  completion  of  the  course.  The  schedule  published  by  the 
State  superintendent  was  explained  in  this  connection  and  recommended  for  general 
adoption.  The  general  principle  was  accepted  in  theory,  but  it  was  not  found  so  easy 
to  admit  the  rule  of  action  founded  upon  it — that  which  alone  will  enable  the  teacher 
to  carry  the  theory  into  successful  pr.ictice — namely,  that  no  pupil  shall  be  promoted 
from  his  grade  to  a  higher  one  till  he  has  accomplished  all  the  studies  of  the  lower 
grade.  The  objection  was  made  that  this  rule  would  prevent  a  pupil  from  being  ad- 
vanced in  studies  for  which  he  has  a  special  talent  because  he  failed  to  make  progress 
in  stodiee  for  which  he  has  no  talent.  The  objection  is  very  plausible  and  demanda 
careful  oonsideration.  The  answer  is  that  the  studies  of  the  conunon  school  are  nni- 
twmI  etodiea^  for  which  no  special  talent  is  needed;  that  the  education  of  tbA  ^«i&^ 
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tnon  school  is  not  intended  to  enooarage  specialties,  bat  to  develop  mental  power  on 
all  sides ;  that  specialties  had  better  be  developed  after  the  school  coarse  is  completed ; 
that,  after  all,  it  is  most  freqaently  a  case  not  of  ability,  bat  of  fancy  or  of  taste,  which 
is  so  often  mistaken  for  talent;  but  that,  if  a  papil  does  show  a  weakness  in  any  direc- 
tion, it  is  **  the  things  that  are  weak''  that  need  to  be  strengthened;  that,  if  a  papil 
finds  progress  in  arithmetic  very  easy  and  in  grammar  very  difficult,  the  rational 
cure  is  not  more  arithmetic  and  less  grammar,  but  more  grammar  and  less  arithmetic, 
until  the  equilibrium  is  restored.  The  rule,  then,  must  be  enforced ;  but  the  word 
'* accomplished''  needs  some  explanation,  which  can  be  best  given  by  on  illustration. 
Suppose  fifty  pages  of  the  spelling  are  part  of  the  group  of  studies  belonging  to  grade 
C.  8ome  pupils  are  found  at  the  examination  for  promotion  to  be.' 'perfect"  in 
these  fifty  pages;  one  can  spell  90  per  cent,  of  the  words,  auother  80  per  cent.,  another 
70  per  cent.,  another  60  per  cent.,  another  50  per  cent.  Which  of  these  shall  be  held 
to  have  ''accomplished"  this  part  of  the  work?  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  pupil 
who  made  50  per  cent,  would  not  be  able  to  make  100  per  cent,  in  seven  years.  It  is 
equally  possible  that  he  might  have  made  70  per  cent,  if  he  had  used  reasonable  dili- 
gence during  the  term.  He  should,  therefore,  be  kept  in  his  grade,  not  till  he  is 
*'  perfect,"  but  till  he  has  done  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  him.  With 
this  explanation  the  county  superintendents  seemed  to  be  satisfied  that  the  rule  of 
promotion  is  a  good  one.    It  is,  indeed,  the  key  to  the  system. 

The  next  serious  objection  to  "grading"  was  that  the  attendance  in  many  country 
schools  is  su  irrej^nlar  that  the  grades,  if  formed,  could  not  be  kept  up.  Irregular  at- 
tendance must  make  irregular  progress.  The  answer  was  that  the  objection  applies 
tHiually  to  every  kind  of  classification.  No  system  can  give  to  the  absent  the  advan- 
tages uf  those  who  were  present.  If  such  a  system  could  be  devised,  it  would  merely 
put  a  prttmium  ou  irregular  attendance.  It  is  quite  true  that  under  the  graded  system 
tho  loss  caused  by  abseuce  is  rendered  more  conspicuous  and  more  palpable,  and  can 
be  more  accurately  estimatc^d ;  and  the  system,  therefore,  tends  to  promote  regularity. 
When  parents  and  pupils  are  made  to  feel  that  absence  entails  a  certain  and  definite 
loss  which  cannot  be  compensated,  there  will  be  fewer  absentees. 

The  principal  objections  having  been  disposed  of,  attention  was  directed  to  the 
))OHitive  a<l vantages  of  the  graded  system : 

(1)  It  tends  to  promote  thoroughness  of  work.  (2)  It  encourages  a  symmetrical 
development  of  the  faculties  and  discourages  hobbies.  (3)  It  gives  parenta  a  trust- 
worthy test  of  the  progress  of  their  children.  Without  this  parents  judge  by  the  books 
which  the  children  carry  home ;  and  teachers  often  yield  to  the  temptation  to  put  the 
'*  sign  "  in  the  place  of  the  "  thing  signified."  (4)  It  supplies  the  pupils  with  an  ade- 
quate motive  to  diligence :  legitimate,  well  earned  promotion.  (5)  It  gives  every  pnpil 
a  definite  standing;  a  position,  by  right,  in  the  organism  of  the  school.  (6)  It  thus 
tends  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  lessen,  the  injury  that  is  caused  by  a  change  of  teach- 
ers. The  new  teacher  takes  charge  of  a  machine  that  is  in  running  order.  He  does 
not  need  to  take  it  apart,  oil  the  pieces,  and  put  it  together  again ;  he  simply,  goes  on 
with  the  work  from  the  point  w^bere  his  predecessor  left  it.  (7)  It  is  a  great  incentive 
to  regular  attendance.  (8)  It  gives  defiuiteness  and  precision  to  the  teacher's  work, 
ami  enables  him  to  show  it  to  better  advantage.  (9)  It  greatly  assists  the  county 
sapcrintcndent  in  his  oxamiuation  of  the  schools ;  for  he  can  ascertain  with  precision 
what  the  pupils  ought  to  know  before  proceeding  to  find  out  what  they  do  know. 

CI<U8  recitations, — At  the  conclasion  of  the  morning  exercises  the  sections  separated 
for  class  recitations  according  to  the  scheme  given  on  a  preceding  page. 

The  department  of  geography  wasassigued  to  MissBufi'ner ;  and  here,  as  in  all  the 
other  departments,  the  object  was  to  undertake  but  a  little  and  to  do  that  little  well. 
The  little  that  was  undertaken  was  map  drawing  and  the  use  of  outline  maps.  The 
map  drawing  was  limited  to  the  maps  of  North  and  South  America,  but  this  was  suf- 
ficient to  give  the  key  to  the  whole  subject.  The  exercise  was  new  to  the  most  of  the 
teachers,  and  they  worked  slowly  and  awkwardly  for  a  few  days,  but  before  the 
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tenth  lesson  was  reached  they  had  warmed  ap  to  their  work  and  the  enthasiasm  in- 
ereaaed  day  by  day  till  the  close.  The  maps  made  by  the  teachers  after  the  fifteenth 
lesson  were  nearly  all  creditable  and  many  of  them  were  very  beautiful.  The  system 
used  was  Apgar's,  one  of  the  simplest  and  easiest  in  use ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  '^aystem''  would  have  succeeded  so  well  had  it  not  been  handled  by  a  teacher  of 
infinite  tact  and  patience  and  nntiring  industry. 

Mr.  S  warts  made  a  brief  review  of  arithmetic  and  the  methods  of  teaching  it,  from 
notation  to  square  root,  giving  special  attention  to  the  principles  on  which  the  vari- 
ous processes  are  founded  and  emphasizing  the  substantial  uniformity  that  charac- 
terizes similar  operations  in  whole  nambers,  decimal  fractions,  vulgar  fractions,  and 
denominate  numbers.  Much  time  was  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  practical 
methods  of  handling  large  classes  in  primary  arithmetic  and  in  explaining  labor- 
saving  appliances,  such  as  Pendleton's  and  Walton's. 

Phonetics,  grammatical  analysis,  and  object  lessons  were  assigned  to  Mr.  Thomas. 
The  first  two  received  brief  but  sufficiently  comprehensive  treatment.  There  was 
scarcely  time  to  do  Justice  to  the  subject  of  object  lessons,  but  even  the  little  that 
was  done  will  bear  good  fruit.  The  principal  topics  selected  were  color,  form,  lines, 
and  angles,  and  parts,  uses,  and  qualities  of  objects.  It  was  explained  that  the  pur- 
pose of  a  course  of  object  lessons  is  not  to  communicate  knowledge  about  common 
things,  but  to  assist  children  to  acquire  knowledge  for  themselves  by  means  of  accu- 
rate and  systematic  observation,  to  extend  their  knowledge  by  means  of  correct  rea- 
soning, and  to  express  the  results  of  observation  and  reasoning  in  correct  and  precise 
language.  The  powers  of  perception,  comparison,  Judgment,  reasoning,  and  expres- 
sion are  thus  cultivated  and  developed  in  a  well  devised  <9ourse  of  object  lessons.  To 
the  teacher  the  habit  of  giving  these  lessons  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  re- 
acts on  his  methods  of  teaching  in  other  branches  and  has  often  been  the  means  of 
opening  a  new  and  a  better  way  to  those  who  had  grown  old  in  the  ruts. 

The  class  exercises  of  the  principal,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lessons  on  word- 
building  and  the  history  of  words  and  on  verbal  parsing,  were  confined  to  reading. 
The  process  of  learning  to  read  aloud  oousists  of  three  parts :  the  child  has  first  to 
learn  the  names  of  words ;  secondly,  to  collect  the  words  in  proper  groups ;  and,  lastly, 
to  read  with  expression.  The  three  methods  of  learning  the  names  of  words  were 
considered  and  compared :  the  alphabetic,  the  phonetic,  and  the  word  method.  The 
alphabetic  method  was  regarded  as  the  worst,  inasmuch  as  the  name  of  a  word  is 
rarely  suggested  by  the  names  of  the  letters;  there  is  no  natural  connection,  for  ex- 
ample, between  the  words  **  are"  (r),  **you"  (u),  *•  be"  (b),  and  the  sound,  rub;  and 
the  artificial  connection  which  we  form  is  only  a  hindrance  in  learning  to  read. 
The  phonetic  method  is  philosophical  and  in  the  hands  of  trained  teachers  has  been 
found  very  successful ;  but  untrained  teachers  will  find  the  word  method  simpler  in 
theory  and  quite  as  effective  in  practice.  The  theory  is  that  words  of  one  syllable 
are  simply  objects  whose  names  must  be  learned  as  names  of  other  objects  are  learned. 
A  child  is  not  required  to  find  out  the  names  of  other  objects ;  he  is  simply  told  the 
names  and  he  remembers  them.  Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  are  pronounced  by 
naming  the  elementary  words  in  succession,  as,  ware-house-man.  Two  things  must 
be  noted  here:  First,  that  after  a.child  has  learned  the  names  of  a  certain  number 
of  words  he  can  find  out  for  himself  the  names  of  some  others  by  a  kind  of  phonic 
analysis,  which  is  not  the  less  efi'ective  because  the  child  is  unconscious  of  it ;  sec- 
ondly, the  term  ''  word"  must  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  syllables  which  are  not 
words.  The  word  **  embrace,"  for  example,  is  learned  not  as  a  whole,  but  by  Joining 
the  syllable  em  to  the  wonl  brace. 

The  proper  grouping  of  words  seems  to  follow  naturally  from  an  exact  knowledge 
and  quick  recognition  of  the  names  of  words  and  their  meaning.  Improper  grouping 
is  eaosed  by  uncertainty  about  the  names  of  words,  the  child  pausing  wherever  he 
can  in  order  to  gain  time  to  make  up  his  mind  about  the  unknown  word.  It  may  and 
often  does  proceed  also  from  not  perceiving  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  or  sentenoe 
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whioh  he  is  reading.  To  read  with  expreBsion  requires  that  the  reader  should  ftiUy 
comprehend  and  feel  what  he  is  reading  and  that  he  should  not  disguise  or  conceal 
his  perceptions  and  feelings.  Young  children  always  speak  with  expression  before 
they  have  learned  either  to  simulate  or  dissimulate.  The  practice  of  teaching  read- 
ing as  an  art  of  simulation,  putting  on  the  outward  expression  of  feelings  which  have 
no  actual  existence,  is  to  be  avoided  and  condemned.  The  rules  for  inflections,  em- 
phasis, tones,  &«.,  are  of  doubtful  utility.  Even  if  these  rules  are  correct  they  are 
derived  merely  from  observation  of  nature,  and  we  had  better  go  directly  to  nature 
for  guidance.  Unfortunately,  teachers  have  to  deal  not  with  those  who  are  merely 
ignorant,  but  with  those  who  have  been  badly  taught.  It  is  very  haid  to  eradicate 
bad  habits  of  reading.  They  often  become,  like  gait  and  gesture,  part  of  the  person- 
*Uty  of  the  individual,  of  which  he  cannot  divest  himself.  Concert  reading  is  worth 
trying  in  such  cases.  The  reader  then  loses  his  sense  of  individuality ;  he  becomes 
one  of  the  pipes  of  a  great  organ  and  naturally  obeys  the  laws  of  rhythm  and  har- 
mony. He  loses  the  sense  of  false  shame  which  impedes  the  efforts  of  many  begin- 
ners. The  teacher,  too,  can  point  out  errors  without  offence  and  require  repeated 
efibrts  at  correction,  which  would  be  impossible  or  imprudent  with  individuals  in 
presence  of  a  larg^  class.  But  concert  reading,  like  all  other  powerful  agents,  is 
dangerous  when  used  by  unskilful  teachers.  It  is  apt  to  bege(  a  hard,  set,  measured, 
mechanical  fashion  of  reading,  and  even  when  employed  by  the  most  skilful  teach- 
ers must  be  largely  supplemented  by  individual  reading ;  and,  as  in  large  schools  the 
style  of  reading  is  much  influenced  by  unconscious  imitation,  the  best  readers  should 
be  most  frequently  called  on. 

Teachers  should  bear  in  tnind,  however,  that  in  our  common  schools  reading  aloud 
is  not  the  only  nor  the  principal  end  in  view.  It  is  only  a  means  to  the  all  important 
end  of  learning  to  read ;  that  is,  to  acquire  knowledge  from  a  printed  book.  We 
teach  reading,  not  that  the  pupils  may  become  public  speakers,  actors,  or  elocutionists, 
bnt  that  they  may  have  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  read  for  information  and  im- 
provement. This,  the  n'al  end,  is  often  forgotten,  and  the  means  (reading  alotid) 
usurps  its  place.  But  teachers  should  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  this,  that  every 
graduate  of  our  common  schools  should  carry  away  with  him  a  confirmed  habit  of 
rea<Uug  giMxl  books.  With  this  high  ideal  before  them,  they  are  not  likely  to  go  far 
astray  in  the  choice  of  means. 

In  this  rouneotion  it  was  ol>si»rved  that  in  spelling  also  the  means  is  often  put  for  the 
end.  The  end  is  that  the  learner  should  be  able  to  write  words  with  the  proper  letters ; 
spelling  aloud  is  only  a  means  to  this  end,  and  a  very  inefficient  means.  Oral  spelling 
could  be  dropped  entindy  through  the  whole  course,  not  only  without  injury,  but 
with  positive  atl vantage;  and  this  would  obviate  many  of  the  objections  which  the 
advocates  of  a  radical  reform  in  spelling  urge  against  our  present  orthography. 

A  similar  remark  may  l>e  made  alK)ut  grammar.  English  grammar  was  supposed  to 
be  **  the  art  of  si>eaking  and  writing  the  English  language  with  propriety,"  whereas 
it  is  4)uly  one  of  the  means,  and  perhaps  the  least  efficient  of  all  the  means  to  that  end. 
Consequently,  ^'grammar"  was  much  taught  and  'Hhe  speaking  and  writing  the 
English  language  with  propriety "  much  neglected,  thus  again  putting  means  for 
end. 

Optional  exercises, —  The  optional  exercises  took  place  out  of  school  hours:  singing, 
oaliHtli«)uicH,  experience  meetings,  and  literary  and  musical  soirees.  Very  little  was 
done  by  way  of  teaching  vocal  music  ;  but  many  of  the  members  met  voluntarily  in 
the  afternoons  for  practice  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Swartz.  Mr.  Swarts  also 
led  tlu)  calistlienic  exercises,  and  with  great  success.  Every  available  place  on  the 
lliMir  was  occupied  every  afternoon  by  an  earnest  and  hopeful  class;  and  enough  was 
learned  before  the  close  of  the  month  to  enable  the  teachers  to  introduce  the  exercises 
into  i\w'\T  own  schools.  What  we  called  '^  experience  meetings"  were  gatherings  of 
teacliers  in  the  evenings  in  the  chapel  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  interesting  topics 
in  conue<}tion  with  school  management  and  discipline.    They  were  largely  aitteodedy 
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boA  by  the  members  of  the  institute  and  the  citizens  of  the  town  and  formed  a  veiy 
yaloable  part  of  oar  edacational  agencies. 

The  evening  entertainmeutSi  consisting  of  music  (vocal  and  instrumental),  essays, 
and  declamations,  were  deservedly  popular,  and  were  useful  also,  as  they  formed 
models  for  similar  exercises  in  common  or  graded  schools. 

LeciureM, — ^There  wore  seven  evening  lectures,  all  very  largely  attended,  both  by 
members  of  the  iDStitnte  and  the  citizeus  of  the  town  and  neighborhood:  three  by 
Dr.  Ruflfner,  on  ''The  geology  and  commercial  mineralogy  of  Southwestern  Vir- 
ginia ; ''  one  by  Professor  Bogart,  of  Savannah,  on  ''  York  town  and  its  reminiscences; " 
one  by  Prof.  E.  E.  Hoss,  of  Emory  and  Henry  College,  on  ''The  successful  teacher;" 
and  one  by  the  principal,  on  *'  The  new  education." 

The  last  lecture  of  the  series,  **  The  new  education,"  was  to  a  great  extent  a  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  points  of  the  morning  talks  on  the  first  principles  of  education. 
The  word  ''  new  "  must  be  taken  in  a  limited  sense.  The  laws  of  the  human  mind, 
on  which  all  education  must  be  founded,  are  not  late  discoveries.  But  there  may  be 
and  there  have  been  new  applications  of  these  laws.  The  force  of  steam  was  as  well 
known  to  the  ancients  as  it  is  to  us ;  but  it  was  reserved  to  this  century  to  discover 
the  means  of  applying  this  force  to  useful  purposes. 

**  The  new  education  "  recognizes  the  truth  that  the  improvement  of  the  race  can 
come  only  from  the  improvement  of  all  the  individuals  of  the  race,  and  that  the  im- 
provement of  the  individual  requires  the  due  development  of  all  the  powers  and 
capacities.  Hence  the  necessity  of  common  schools  to  which  all  shall  have  access, 
and  not  merely  a  favored  few.  Hence,  also,  the  necessity  of  a  common  school  cur- 
riculum, which  shall  be  broad  rather  than  high. 

The  powers  which  are  to  be  developed  in  the  common  school  are  fourfold:  phys- 
ical, moral,  intellectual,  and  SBsthetic ;  the  ends  to  which  these  powers  are  directed  are 
health,  virtue,  truth,  and  beauty.  Different  nations  at  different  times  have  given 
almoerexclusive  attention  to  one  or  another  of  these  classes ;  it  is  for  the  **  new  edu- 
cation "  to  assist  in  the  harmonious  development  of  them  all.  But  it  can  only  assist; 
it  cannot  control ;  the  family,  the  church,  the  state,  and  the  social  organization 
must  do  their  share  of  the  work. 

*'The  new  education"  holds  that  the  development  of  the  individual  is  a  process 
of  growth  in  all  of  the  departments  named  ;  of  growth  from  within,  not  accretion 
from  without.  This  is  at  once  admitted  with  respect  to  physi^l  development,  but  it 
is  equally  true  with  regard  to  the  others.  It  is  as  impossible  to  form  a  vigorous  mind 
by  cramming  the  memory  as  it  would  be  to  form  a  healthy  body  by  cramming  the 
stomach. 

The  new  education  investigates  the  conditions  and  obeys  the  laws  of  growth.  For 
physical  development  the  most  essential  conditions  are  a  good  natural  constitution, 
food  (including  air),  and  exercise.  So,  for  moral,  intellectual,  and  ABsthetic  education,  - 
there  must  be  given  natural  mental  ability,  proper  food,  and  exercise.  Virtue,  truth, 
and  beauty  must  be  presented  to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  must  be  exercised  thereon 
before  there  can  be  any  development  of  the  corresponding  faculties.  Hence  the  diffi- 
culty of  teaching  morals  in  school.  There  are  oomj^aratively  few  occasions  when 
questions  of  practical  morality  present  themselves  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  school 
room.  But  the  teacher  must  make  the  best  of  the  opportunities  that  do  occur,  for  the 
moral  faculty  cannot  grow  without  exercise.  One  of  the  most  important  laws  of 
mental  development  is  that  up  to  a  certain  point  (for  growth  of  mind  like  growth  of 
body  has  certain  natural  limits)  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  Judicious  exer- 
cise. 

The  new  education  teaches  that  the  desire  of  knowledge  is  as  natural  to  the  mind 
as  the  desire  of  food  is  to  the  body ;  and  that  consequently  it  is  as  unreasonable  to 
whip  a  child  to  make  him  learn  as  it  would  be  to  whip  him  to  make  him  eat.  A 
healthy  child  may  be  trusted,  if  he  is  furnished  with  suitable  food,  to  eat  Just  as 
Bmeb  of  it  as  will  be  good  for  him ;  but  all  children  cannot  digest  and  assimilate  the 
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same  amoant.  80  a  healthy  mind,  famished  with  suitable  mental  food,  will  appro- 
priate as  much  as  can  be  well  nsed ;  but  different  minds  will  take  in  very  different 
quantities.  The  new  education  also  teaches  that  the  right  use  of  the  faculties  cither 
of  body  or  mind  gives  pleasure.  If,  therefore,  pleasure  is  not  the  result  of  mental 
exercise,  there  is  somethinp^  wrong ;  the  mind  itself  may  be  diseased,  or  the  exercise 
may  be  of  a  wron'g  kind,  or  devoted  to  a  wrong  object,  or  continued  fur  too  long  a 
time. 

Education  being  a  growth  from  a  living  principle  within,  not  an  addition  of  dead 
matter  from  without,  it  follows  that  the  principal  work  of  the  teacher  consists  in 
supplying  the  proper  conditions  of  growth  and  removing  obstructions.  The  best 
teaching  is  that  which  gives  the  pupil  the  best  chance  to  learn.  In  the  partnership 
between  teacher  and  scholar,  the  latter  should  be  the  active,  the  former  the  silent 
partner.  A  caterer  may  purchase  good  food  and  have  it  well  cooked  and  properly 
8erve4l,  but  he  can  neither  give  appetite  nor  power  to  digest  it.  He  may  supply  an 
artificial  stimulus,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  constitution  in  the  long  run.. 

The  new  education  makes  a  distinction  between  productive  and  unproductive 
knowledge.  All  knowledge  may  be  regarded  as  important,  but  the  most  important 
is  that  which  produces  or  may  be  used  in  the  production  of  other  knowledge.  It  may 
be  useful  to  know  the  latitude  of  St.  Petersburg,  but  this  knowledge  is  not  of  the  pro- 
ductive sort,  like  the  knowledge  of  the  multiplication  table.  The  labor  of  children  in 
the  common  schools  should  be  directed  mainly  to  the  acquisition  of  productive  knowl- 
edge. The  acquisition  of  useless  or  comparatively  useless  knowledge  is  often  de- 
fended on  the  ground  that  it  strengthens  the  mental  faculties ;  but  this  plea  can  be 
admitted  only  when  the  same  result  cannot  be  attained  by  the  prosecution  of  studies 
that  are  useful. 

The  education  of  a  child  should  be  largely  directed  to  the  formation  of  habits.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  stop  with  mere  ability.  Many  are  able  to  write  (for  example)  who  do 
not  use  the  power,  because  they  have  not  formed  the  habit.  Many  can  read,  but 
have  not  acquired  the  habit  of  reading.  A  child  learns  to  walk  or  to  speak,  very 
slowly  at  first,  with  great  diflBculty,  and  with  conscious  effort.  By  degrees  he  be- 
comes able  to  walk  or  speak  more  rapidly  and  with  less  effort;  and  finally  the  habit 
is  formed  and  these  operations  are  performed  without  conscious  effort.  In  like  man- 
ner the  practice  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  the  fundamental  operations  in 
arithmetic  should  be  eontinued  until  all  sense  of  effort  is  lost.  Less  than  this  may  be 
called  instruction,  but  it  is  not  education.  By  constant  practice,  also,  punctuality, 
courtesy,  veracity,  and  honesty  may  become  fixed  habits  even  at  school,  and  thus  the 
foundation  of  character  may  be  laid. 

The  new  education  regards  teaching  as  an  art — as  one  of  the  fine  arts — and  the 
teacher  as  an  artist.  Like  other  artists,  therefore,  he  must  study  the  principles  of ' 
his  art;  he  must  have  technical  training;  he  must  have  opportunities  for  seeing  the 
work  of  the  best  masters  in  onler  to  form  his  taste,  and  facilities  for  practising  his 
art  under  Judicious  criticism.  It  is  thus  that  musicians  and  painters  are  made.  No 
doubt  natural  genius  has  much  to  do  with  ultimate  success,  but  no  genius  in  this 
generation  has  ever  blossomed  into  an  artist  without  study,  training,  and  practice. 
Hence  normal  schools  are  an  essential  part  of  an  efiQcieut  public  school  system. 

My  experience  in  conducting  a  normal  institute  for  six  weeks, at  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  the  summer  of  1880,  and  for  four  weeks  at  Abingdon  this  summer  (1881), 
suggests  some  observations  that  may  be  profitable  to  otheis  who  may  be  engaged  in 
similar  work : 

(1)  lu  the  selection  of  a  place  two  things  should  be  looked  to :  first,  to  secure  a  place 
where,  in  addition  to  tiie  assembly  room,  there  are  comfortable  class  rooms  large 
enough  for  sections  of  fifty  students ;  secondly,  to  select,  if  possible,  a  place  where  the 
citizens  will  take  an  interest  in  the  educational  work  of  the  institnte. 

(2)  The  instructors  needed  are  one  for  every  forty-five  or  fifty  students,  and  aprin- 
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eipal  in  addition.    The  inBtmctors  sbonld  all  be  thoronghly  trained  normal  teachers 
and  each  should  have  a  specialty. 

(3)  It  is  very  desirable  that  every  student  dhoald  be  present  at  the  opening  and 
remain  till  the  close  of  the  session.  To  secure  this,  no  applicant  for  admission  should 
he  accepted  till  after  he  has  deposited  with  the  treasurer  the  price  of  boarding  for  the 
term,  with  the  understanding  that  the  money  will  be  returned  only  in  case  sick- 
ness or  some  other  sufficient  cause  should  prevent  his  atterdance.  The  roll  of  appli- 
cants might  be  opened  three  months  before  the  beginning  of  the  institute  and  closed 
as  soon  as  the  proper  number  of  persons  were  accepted.  In  this  way  it  would  be 
known  definitely  how  many  were  to  be  provided  for. 

(4)  The  same  instruction  should  be  given  to  every  member  and  by  the  same  in- 
structor, the  principal  having  power,  however,  to  excuse  any  one  fh>m  particular 
exercises  for  sufficient  reasons. 

(5)  There  should  be  no  side  shows.  It  should  be  understood  from  the  outset  that 
institute  work  would  occupy  the  whole  time  and  attention ;  private  classes  would 
only  be  a  hindrance  to  public  work.  Itinerant  lecturers,  elocutionists,  dtc,  should 
be  specially  discouraged. 

(6)  The  formal  lectures  of  the  institute  should  be  limited  in  number,  say  not  more 
than  six  in  the  week. 

(7)  In  addition  to  common  school  studies,  there  might  be  arrangements  made  to 
give  a  course  of  ten  or  twenty  lessons  on  each  of  the  following  subjects:  Natural 
philosophy  (with  experiments),  chemistry  (with  experiments),  botany,  geology,  and 
mineralogy.  Only  one  subject,  however,  should  be  taken  up  in  the  year  if  twenty 
lessons  were  given;  two,  if  ten  lessons  were  given.  The  subjects  should  vary  fh>m 
year  to  year. 

(8)  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  class  of  children  to  illustrate 
certain  teaching  exercises.  It  may  jjfe  difficult,  in  some  cases  impossible,  to  obtain 
this  aid,  but  it  would  be  worth  while  to  make  the  attempt. 

^9)  The  nonnal  institute  should  be  regarded,  at  least  until  normal  schools  have 
been  fully  established,  as  a  permanent  institution.  The  work  of  each  year  should  be 
considen:d  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  and  a  preparation  for  the 
work  of  the  following  year.  Apparatus  of  various  kinds,  maps,  globes,  charts,  min- 
eralogical  specimens,  philosophical  instruments,  &c.,  should  be  collected  and  pre- 
served for  use  from  year  to  year,  a  sort  of  portable  educational  museum. 

v.— THE  FRONT  ROYAL  NORBiAL  INSTITUTE,  1881. 
By  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Principal, 

The  normal  school  at  Front  Royal  opened  on  the  2d  of  August  and  closed  on  the 
86th.  Fifty-three  counties  were  represented  and  ten  county  and  several  city  super- 
intendents were  present  during  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  time. 

The  faculty  consisted  of  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  principal;  Prof.  E.  O.  Lyte,  teacher  of 
grammar  and  vocal  music ;  Prof.  George  W.  Hull,  teacher  of  mathematics ;  Prof.  J.  W. 
Lansinger,  teacher  of  geography,  history,  and  object  lessons ;  and  Miss  M.  Frances 
Boice,  teacher  of  reading  and  calisthenics.  The  principal  at  first  attempted  to  take 
charge  of  the  classes  in  mathematics,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  but  finding  he 
•  was  overtasking  his  strength  he  engaged  Mr.  Hull  for  this  department. 

The  school  was  organized  by  arranging  for  general  exercises  and  clasd  drills.  The 
pupils  assembled  daily  at  b.ir>A.  M.  for  opening  exercises,  consisting  of  singing  a 
hymn,  reading  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  prayer.  After  these  exercises  there  was  a 
lecture  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  by  the  principal  on  some  subject  connected 
with  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  The  school  was  then  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, subsequently  into  three,  and  sent  out  to  diflferent  recitation  rooms  for  drill  on 
uethoda  of  teaching  the  various  common  school  branches.    At  12.15  the  members  re- 
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)mbled  in  the  lecture  room  and  had  a  drill  in  vooal  mnsic.  after  which  the  genenl 
boflinese  of  the  school  was  transacted. 

Besides  this  the  school  organized  a  reading  club,  meeting  at  4.90  P.  M.,  which  was 
largely  attended,  the  exercises  being  of  great  interest  and  profit  to  the  teaohen. 
There  were  also  frequent  night  sessions,  the  exercises  of  which  consisted  of  addresses, 
reading,  and  music.  During  the  third  week  Dr.  Ruffner  was  present  and  deliyered 
three  interesting  lectures  to  crowded  houses  of  teachers  and  citizens.  His  eloquent 
words  in  favor  of  common  schools  and  the  need  of  high  intellectual  and  moral  qual- 
ification on  the  part  of  teachers  made  a  deep  impression  and  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. We  were  also  favored  with  addresses  by  Professor  McGilvray,  Judge  LoTell, 
and  Superintendents  Came,  Little,  d^.  Superintendents  Peay,  Jones,  Greshaniy 
Thornton,  and  Professor  Fox  also  took  an  aotiye  part  in  the  general  bnsinees  of  the 
school. 

All  of  these  exercises  were  largely  attended  by  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town, 
who  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  our  work.  Ministers,  lawyers,  Judges,  and  the 
most  cultivated  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  village  attended  the  morning  leotorea 
and  frequently  visited  the  classes  to  hear  the  class  drills  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  Ac 
The  reading  classes  were  especially  attractive  and  popular. 

The  course  of  iustruction  can  be  indicated  by  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  topics 
discussed.  The  principal  subjects  of  the  lectures  of  the  principal,  Dr.  Brooks,  are  as 
follows:  (1)  The  general  nature  of  education;  (2)  the  general  principles  of  educa- 
tion ;  (3)  the  nature  of  the  mind ;  (4)  nature  and  use  of  perception,  memory,  and 
imagination ;  (5)  nature  and  use  of  the  understanding,  including  abstraction,  concep- 
tion. Judgment,  and  reasoning;  (6)  nature  and  use  of  the  instructive  power;  (7) 
methods  of  culture,  including  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  culture;  (8)  syn- 
thetic and  analytic  methods  of  teaching;  (9)  instructive  and  deductive  methods  of 
teaching;  (10)  concrete  and  abstract  methods  ctf  teaching;  (11)  teaching  a  child  to 
read;  (12)  teaching  correct  pronunciation;  (13)  logical  outline  of  arithmetic;  (14) 
philosophy  of  arithmetical  language;  (15)  teaching  elementary  geometry. 

Orammar  {Profe$9or  Xy to). —The  following  subjects  were  discussed  in  detail  befors 
each  section  with  the  twofold  objectof  imparting  knowledge  and  presenting  improved 
methods  of  teaching:  (1)  Classification  of  nouns;  (2)  classification  of  pronouns;  (3) 
construction  of  nouns  and  pronouns ;  (4)  classification  of  verbs ;  (5)  construction  of 
infinitives  and  participles;  (6)  subordinate  conjunctives;  (7)  written  parsing;  (8) 
written  analysis;  (9)  first  lessons  in  language;  (10)  first  lessons  in  grammar. 

A  query  box  was  put  up  in  the  class  room  and  freely  used  by  the  institute.  The 
box  was  emptied  weekly  and  all  queries  of  practical  interest  to  the  class  were 
answered. 

Various  questions  relating  to  the  subject  of  grammar,  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
it,  dtc,  arose  from  time  to  time  and  were  freely  discussed. 

Vocal  mu9io. — A  brief  outline  of  a  course  in  vocal  music  for  common  schook  was 
given  to  the  institute. 

The  institute  had  a  daily  drill  in  songs  and  hymns  adapted  to  school  use. 

Geography  ( Ptofesaor  Laimnger). — I.  €reneral  discussion  of  the  subject.  II.  Primary 
geography :  (1 )  The  principles  of  teaching  primary  geography ;  (2)  the  synthetic,  ana- 
lytic, inductive,  and  deductive  methods  of  teaching  primary  geography ;  (3)  teach- 
ing the  divisions  of  land  and  water ;  (4)  map  drawing  by  imitation  ;  (5)  a  lesson  to 
illustrate  the  synthetic  method ;  (6)  presentation  of  outlines ;  (7)  personal  history  in 
connection  with  primary  geography ;  (8)  a  lesson  on  the  globe.  <III.  Advanced  ge- 
ography :  (1)  Methods  of  conducting  the  recitation ;  (2)  mathematical  geography ;  (3) 
currents,  winds,  dtc. ;  (4)  map  drawing  according  to  a  system. 

Hiitory. — I.  Primary  history:  (1)  Methods  of  teaching  and  principles;  (d).aettla- 
ments,  administrations,  &.c.  II.  Advanced  history:  (1)  Methods  of  conducting  the 
recitation ;  (2)  campaigns. 
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Otjeot  /eM<HM.~(l)  ImportaDoe  and  principles;  (2)  objecta  and  their  parts;  (3)  les- 
sons on  color. 

JfHiien  arithmetic  (Prof .  George  W,  irttiO*—(l)  Fundamental  operations;  (2)|preaiest 
eommon  divisor ;  (3)  least  common  multiple;  (4)  common  fractions ;  (5)  decimal  frac- 
tions; (6)  percentage  and  interest;  (7)  S'Ocks  and  dividends;  (8)  true  and  bank  dis- 
count; (9)  ratea  and  proportion ;  (10)  involution  and  evolution;  (11)  the  classes  also 
received  daily  drills  in  mental  arithmetic.  Each  member  was  presented  with  a  copy 
of  the  Normal  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  daily  lessons  were  assigned,  studied,  and  re- 
cited, as  at  a  regular  school.  There  was  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject  and  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  book  was  completed. 

Roading  and  elocution  {Mi$$  M,  Frances  Boice), — (1)  Free  gymnastics  to  develop  chest 
and  waist ;  (2)  course  in  breathing ;  (3)  drill  on  the  proper  use  of  the  throat ;  (4)  drills 
in  vocal  culture;  (5)  exercises  in  emphasis;  (6)  exercises  in  slides;  (7)  exercises  in 
logical  analysis. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  deep  interest 
manifested  by  the  members  of  the  institute  in  all  the  exercises.  Their  devotion  and 
enthusiasm  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  school  and  made  our  labors 
comparatively  easy  and  unusually  pleasant.  The  city  and  county  superintendents 
have  also  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  cordial  cooperation,  and  especially  Superin- 
tendent Roy,  for  his  efficient  services  so  freely  and  constantly  rendered.  To  the  good 
people  of  Front  Royal,  who  opened  their  homes  and  their  hearts  to  us  and  whose 
many  acta  of  kindness  will  be  long  remembered,  our  thanks  are  also  due  and  are 
hereby  tendered. 

VI.— THE  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  WHITE  TEACHERS  AT  SALEM,  1882. 

By  Prof.  W.  B.  McGilvray,  Principal, 

A  normal  institute,  conducted  by  Prof.  E.  Y.  Da  Graffe,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  W. 
B.  McGilvray,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  was  held  at  Salemif  Roanoke  County,  commencing 
Angnst  7,  1882,  and  continuing  ten  days. 

Professor  De  Gra£fe  took  as  the  subjects  of  his  leotoiw  spelling,  phonics,  reading, 
language,  object  lessons,  and  penmanship. 

Professor  McGilvray  had  arithmetic,  grammatical  analysis,  geography,  map  draw- 
ing, school  government,  and  discipline. 

Besides  regular  lectures  on  each  of  the  above  subjects,  with  practical  instruction 
and  illustrations  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them,  each  of  these  gentlemen  de- 
livered two  public  addresses  in  the  town  hall  to  large  and  interested  audiences. 

The  authorities  of  Roanoke  College  very  generously  gave  their  well  arranged  build- 
ings and  beautiful  grounds  for  the  use  of  the  institute,  and  opened  their  halls  and 
library  to  the  members  during  the  session.  The  teachers  were  placed  under  many 
obligations  by  the  president,  faculty,  and  trustees,  for  their  cordial  reception  and  nu- 
merous acts  of  courtesy,  and  the  citizens  generally  gave  them  a  warm  welcome,  ele- 
gant hospitality,  and  delightful  social  intercourse. 

The  regular  attendance  and  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the  teachers  were  worthy 
of  all  praise.  They  took  hold  of  the  work  with  an  eagerness  that  showed  their  de- 
sire'to  avail  themselves  of  every  advantage  afforded  by  the  institute. 

The  institute  was  formally  opened  in  the  town  hall,  Monday  evening,  with  an  ad- 
dress by  Superintendent  W.  W.  Ballard,  of  Salem.  President  Dreher,  on  behalf  of 
the  faculty  and  trustees  of  Roanoke  College,  followed  in  an  address  of  welcome  to 
the  teachers  and  school  officers ;  and  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Gordon,  on  the  part  of  the  citi- 
sena,  extended  the  hospitalities  of  the  town  to  the  teachers,  in  whose  behalf  Professor 
McGilvray  briefly  responded. 

The  following  morning  at  9  a.  m.,  Professors  De  Graffe  and  McGilvray  entered  upon 
the  regular  work  of  the  institute.  The  subjects  were  programmed  and  arranged  for 
each  day,  and  every  aeaston  was  promptly  iind  regularly  attended  by  the  teachers 
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Mill  wiiiiol  4ffie«ni»  of  wlioa  83  were  prcMnt.    A  large  nnmber  of  citizens  gave  eri- 
(hf Quif  Mt'  tcMir  Lntenesfi  by  eoiutaiit  preoecoe  at  tbe  lectures. 

rbtf  «xen:»M  vere  opened  daily  with  devotional  services,  and  cheering,  enthnsias- 
txc  ^acinjc  tireqaently  enlivened  the  exercises  during  tbe  day.  Besides  the  regolar 
4abj«4:t^  professional  training,  moral  training,  methods  of  teaching,  and  other  minor 
Qtrpics  of  school  work  were  the  subjects  of  carefnlly  prepared  lectures  of  an  eminently 
practical  character,  and  great  good  may  reasonably  be  expected  as  the  result  of  these 
normal  institutes. 

Th4^  lectures  upon  the  various  subjects  may  be  briefly  outlined,  topically,  as  fol- 
lows: 

$fitiUm$. — Addressed  to  the  eye :  written  method,  therefore,  to  be  relied  upon  mainly. 
How  to  conduct  the  lesson.    Blackboard  work  in  iUustratiob. 

/VssMssA^. — Position  of  body,  pen.  and  book.  Principles  or  elements  to  be  taught. 
How  to  secure  gooti  results.    Model  lesson  on  blackboard. 

i*A««ici.~Why  taught.  Method  of  drilling  classes.  Diacritical  marks  as  key  to 
sounds.     Result*  distinct  utterance,  correct  pronunciation. 

i?«adi»y. — Errors  of  A  B  C  method.  Word  method  explained  and  illustrated. 
Practical,  because  natural  and  sensible.  Recommended  by  results.  Instruction  of 
advanced  clae^es.  Gaining  thought,  reproducing  thought,  transmitting  thought  by 
voice,  exprecwion. 

ArUkw^tic. — Mental  should  precede  practical.  Learning  to  count.  Writing  num- 
bers. Objection  illustrations.  Process,  result,  drill.  Thorough  work  from  the  start. 
Constant  use  of  blackboani.  Construction  of  tables,  principles  explained,  relation 
t4»  advanced  work.    Result,  accuracy  first,  rapidity  afterwards. 

(t«oyni|»Ajr.~  Simplest  idea  in  pupil's  surroundings  at  home,  along  the  road,  about 
schiH^l.  Illustrative  map  of  school  room  and  grounds.  Localize  as  far  as  possible 
every  item.  Map  drawing  in  advanced  stags.  Outline  map  drawn  on  board  to  be 
tilletl  up  as  it«ms  are  studied.  Msp  the  growth  of  daily  class  work,  including  all  the 
|)oiuts  of  interest. 

ftramsiar. — Diagram  aualysis  in  simplest  form.  Sentence  in  its  simplest  elements. 
Kxpaudetl,  to  iuclude  all  modifiers.  Method  of  teaching  parts  of  speech.  Diagram 
for  parsing.    Blackboard  illustrations. 

V0mpoBitiQt^,—\  word  about  which  something  mu'st  besaid  by  pupil;  gradual  steps; 
advancing  the  idea.  Subject  within  grasp  of  pupil.  Expansion  of  sentence.  Topics 
selt«otiHL    Outline,  filling  in.    Frequent  practice ;  result,  ease  of  expression. 

A*«««la^i(»N.—  Object  of.  How  conducted  as  to  lesson.  How  given.  How  prepared. 
I  low  and  when  taught,  &c. 

TheHe  lectures  were  all  the  result  of  large  and  varied  experience  and  observation, 
th<irt»Uf(h)>-  practical,  touching  almost  every  point  in  actual  school  work.  They  had 
lieon,  as  it  wor«\  dug  out  by  hard  blows  of  real  teaching  in  actual  school  experience 
and  gave  oxactly  such  instruction  and  in  such  foriu,too,  as  any  intelligent,  live 
tettolitM*  might  take  home  and  work  up  in  his  own  school  with  bis  actual  classes.  They 
IUIimI  up  n  n^al  want  with  such  material  as  is  constantly  used  by  the  best  teachers 
In  th««  liind.  No  one  in  attendance,  even  merely  as  a  looker  on,  could  fail  to  see  that 
NUtOi  luNtituto  work  must  bo  productive  of  incalculable  good  to  the  cause  of  public 
ttdiMuitlon,  niUNt  givo  a  real  uplift  to  tbe  instruction  in  every  school  whose  teacher 
al.l4tnil«Ml  tlio  inNtitut4^  and  was  alive  to  its  advantages. 

VJI.     rilE  NORMAL   INSTITUTE  FOR  WHITE  TEACHERS  AT  FARMVILLE, 

1882. 

By  Prof.  W.  B.  McGilvray,  Principal. 

A  slinlliir  nsrmal  institute,  beginning  August  17,  was  held  at  Farmville,  Prinoe  £d- 
w«»id  r'ounty,  conducted  by  Professor  De  Orafife  alone  for  two  days,  and  by  ProfeMor 
MiiOilvniy  for  the  remainder  of  the  time,  be  lecturing  five  hours  ad»Ti  beeldet  giving 
/^//«r  //uhlhf  iooture  At  night. 
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The  nortual  was  opened  with  public  exercises,  in  which  the  mayor  of  the  town,  in 
a  very  enthusiastic  address,  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  teachers  and  visitors 
and  opened  the  hospitalities  of  the  citizens  to  the  enjoyment  of  all.  Professor  Da 
Graffe,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  made  an  appropriate  response. 

The  authorities  of  the  Baptist  church  very  kindly  gave  the  pleasant  basement  for 
the  use  of  the  institute  and  the  commodious  audience  room  of  the  church  was  opened 
for  the  public  addresses,  which  were  attended  by  large  crowds  of  citizens  on  every 
occasion.  All  the  sessions  of  the  institute  were  well  attended  by  both  teachers,  of 
whom  101  were  present,  and  citizens  also  from  town  and  county. 

The  members  of  the  institute  enjoyed  many  social  privileges  among  the  cultured 
citizens  of  the  town  and  vicinity  and  were  placed  under  special  obligations  by  the 
cordial  reception  which  was  everywhere  extended. 

The  exercises  were  opened  and  conducted  daily  in  the  same  way  as  at  Salem.  The 
subjects  of  the  lectures,  as  well  as  the  lectures  themselves,  were  the  same  as  there, 
with  some  exceptions  as  to  topics  discussed,  and  the  addition  of  some  others,  necessi- 
tated by  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Professor  De  Graffe.  And  what  has  been  said 
above  as  to  the  general  character  of  Salem  institute  may  be  applied  to  ihat  at  Farm- 
ville.    The  topical  outline  of  the  lectures  applies  to  both. 

It  may  be  said  truthfully  that  both  institutes  were  entire  successes,  and  the  teach- 
ers and  visitors  have  new  and  advanced  ideas  fully  abreast  of  those  introduced  and 
practised  in  any  portion  of  the  couutry.  An  awaking  of  both  teachers  and  people  to 
the  importance  of  public  school  work  may  be  named  as  one  result  which  was  very 
apparent,  and  a  stimulus  in  the  right  direction  was  given  to  all ;  and  one  may  safely 
assert  that  a  )>ositive  advance,  a  real  progress,  has  been  made  by  the  teachers  in  at- 
tendance. The  work  done  was  helpful  because  practical  and  in  the  line  of  the  pro- 
gressive tendency  to  mind  training  in  the  new  methods  of  instruction.  What  to 
teach,  how  to  teach,  and  why  thus  taught  were  ever  present  to  the  lecturers,  and  they 
are  hopeful  of  good  results. 

Vni.— THE  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  COLORED  TEACHERS  AT  PETERS- 
BURG, 1882. 

By  H.  P.  Montgomery,  Prineipal, 

The  normal  institute  held  at  Petersburg  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  August,  1882, 
permitted  only  a  small  amount  of  work,  but  that,  I  trust,  was  faithfully  and  conscien- 
tiously done.  The  selection  of  Petersburg  was  fortunate,  because  the  institute  did 
much  to  awaken  thought  A.  education  among  the  inhabitants. 

Jim.— The  object  of  the  institute  was  to  prepare  the  teachers  of  the  State  for  more 
efficient  and  better  work  in  their  schools. 

Attendance, — To  the  call  of  the  superintendent  ll'{  resolute,  determined  teachers  re- 
sponded and  seemed  eager  to  seize  the  means  of  improving  themselves.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  those  who  left  pleasure  and  recreation  and  spent  the  two 
weeks  at  the  institute.  It  showed  a  high  appreciation  of  their  calling  and  a  willing. 
nesB  to  sacrifice  time  and  money  for  self  improvement.  The  unabated  interest  and 
sympathy  manifested  by  the  teachers  encouraged  and  enabled  the  instructors  to  do 
Uieir  work  with  success  and  love. 

Benefits  qf  the  institute, — The  advantages  of  such  a  gathering  are  obvious.  The 
teacher  makes  the  school,  and  a  good  school  is  simply  a  good  man  or  woman  exerting 
an  inspiring  influence  upon  the  young  minds  collected  there.  Hence  to  develop  the 
teacher  is  to  improve  and  build  up  the  system  of  education.  He  is  the  pivot  upon 
which  all  turns.  The  motto  of  the  State  should  be  "one  for  many.''  There  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  conservation  of  energy  and  a  saving  of  money  in  thus  fitting  the  teacher  for 
his  work,  for  he  controls  and  trains  sixty  or  seventy  pupils.  He  should  be  the  grand 
aledrioal  machine  to  charge  these. 

The  tOMlioxB  g«iB  much  ftom  one  another  during  their  attendanoe,  from  the  dail^ 
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free  interobauge  of  views.    This  mbbing  together  ronses,  oaases  all  to  gird  np  their 
loins  for  nobler  and  higher  effort. 

School  management  and  discipline  were  discussed  by  the  instmotors  in  such  a  way 
as  to  benefit  the  teachers  and  to  keep  them  from  indulging  in  experiments  which 
might  prove  detrimental  to  their  schools. 

The  principal  spent  a  certain  time  in  answering  questions  propounded  by  the  teach- 
ers. These  were  of  a  very  practical  nature  and  they  were  dis(fussed  by  the  principal 
in  the  light  of  his  large  experience.  This  feature  of  the  institute  was  very  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  Occasionally  a  topic  bearing  on  education  was  given  to  the  teach- 
ers for  discussion  and  it  was  surprising  and  interesting  to  listen  to  the  intelligent  and 
original  ideas  advanced.  Here  they  threw  their  experience  into  a  common  lump  and 
each  selected  the  best  for  himself. 

Instructors. — Prof.  W.  S.  Montgomery,  algebra  and  English  grammar;  Mrs.  £.  Y. 
Montgomery',  primary  reading  and  language ;  Miss  L.  £.  Moten,  penmanship,  draw- 
ing, and  map  drawing ;  arithmetic  and  pedagogics  were  taught  by  the  principal. 

Method  of  conducting  ike  institute,^The  teachers  were  divided  into  two  classes,  A  and 
B,  so  that  two  subjects  were  treated  during  a  single  hour.  The  aim  was  to  give  the 
subjects  and  the  methods  of  teaching  them  equal  attention.  Realizing  that  what  wo 
do,  rather  than  what  we  say,  produces  lasting  impressions  upon  the  minds  with  which 
we  deal,  we  endeavored  to  lodge  this  truth  firmly  in  the  breaste  of  the  teachers.  A 
teacher  may  not,  in  two  weeks,  be  able  to  learn  much  of  the  subjects  named,  but  he 
can  learn  liow  to  master  them  for  himself  and  how  to  correct  and  improve  his  meth- 
ods. We  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  prime  design  was  to  teach  the  teachers 
what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it,  thus  furnishing  the  key  to  correct,  intelligent,  and 
successful  work  in  the  school  room. 

ArUhmciic, — Primary  arithmetic,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  percentage  and  in- 
terest, were  thoroughly  taught,  with  the  view  of  giving  the  teachers  the  best  methods 
of  mastering  and  presenting  these  topics  to  their  schools. 

Algebra, — The  short  time  allowed  only  a  glance  at  this  subject.  Its  importance  was 
dwelt  upon  as  an  aid  to  mental  discipline  and  to  progress  in  the  higher  mathematics. 

Grammar, — Here  the  object  was  to  show  how  to  create  and  sustain  an  interest. 
Methods  of  analysis  were  given  in  which  the  structure  of  the  language,  the  real  life- 
blood,  could  be  seen  by  the  learners. 

Language, — The  best  way  of  introducing  language,  both  oral  and  written,  into  pri- 
mary schools  was  exemplified  in  a  series  of  daily  lessons  by  Mrs.  E.  V.  Montgomery. 
Letter  writing  and  composition  received  due  attention,  especial  stress  being  put  upon 
the  former.  , 

Primary  reading, — Care  was  taken  to  show  that  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time  should  be 
presented  to  the  child  in  beginning  this  most  important  study,  the  master  key  to  all 
after  progress.  The  waste  of  time  and  nerve  in  the  old  methods  struck  every  one 
when  the  more  excellent  and  natural  way,  as  set  fo^h  in  the  Appleton  Readers  and 
Chart,  was  seen.  In  connection  with  the  reading,  phonic  spelling  received  proper 
treatment. 

Penmanship, — The  Spencerian  system  was  enthusiastically  indorsed  by  all  who  wit- 
nessed Miss  L.  E.  Moten  as  she  unfolded  the  beauties  and  principles  of  the  system. 

Drawing  and  map  drawing. — In  drawing,  Bartholomew's  system  was  used ;  in  map 
drawing,  Apgar's.  It  was  shown  how  easily  and  successfully  these  studies  could  be 
made  a  part  of  the  course  in  every  grade  of  school  and  what  help  they  furnished  to 
the  discipline  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Diplomas. — All  who  continued  faithful  in  attendance  received  a  diploma,  signed  by 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  by  the  instructors  of  the  institute. 

Fl«ttor«.— His  Excellency  Governor  Cameron  visited  the  institute.  He  said  that 
he  came  to  represent  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  to  express  his  personal  sym- 
pathy and  interest  in  the  great  cause  of  education.  To  Superintendent  Fi.  B.  Branch, 
of  the  city  of  Petensburg,  I  tender:  sincere  thanks  for  the  support  given  to  the  ia- 
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Btitnte  t>y  his  preseDce  and  work.  To  him  is  largely  due  the  snccesa  which  wan 
attained.  Tbo  school  board  of  Peternburg  in  a  body  visited  the  institute  and  gave 
words  of  choer  and  encouragement.  To  the  gentlemen  who  lectured  to  the  teachers 
many  thanks  are  due. 

The  papers. — The  Index-Appeal  and  The  Lancet  were  valuable  aids  to  all  by  the 
favorable  notices  of  the  institute  given  in  their  columns. 

To  the  citizens  of  Petersburg  I  desire  to  tender  deepest  gratitude  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  associates  for  their  kindness  and  sympathy. 

Firginia  Teachers^  Aasociation. — Toward  the  close  the  above  named  association  was 
formed,  having  for  its  object  a  closer  union  of  teachers.  If  this  is  fostered  great  good 
will  result  and  the  esprit  de  corps  will  be  increased. 

C— Peabody  Institutes  in  Georgia. 

Failing  to  obtain  an  appropriation  from  tlie  legislature,  Mr.  Orr  ap- 
plied to  the  general  agent  of  the  PeaLody  fund  for  the  necesftary  means, 
who  plaoed  $2,000  at  his  disposal  for  this  purpose  and  put  the  whole 
enterprise  under  his  control  and  management.  With  this  sum  he  con- 
ducted three  institutes,  one  in  South  Georgia,  sit  Americus,  one  in  Mid- 
dle Georgia,  at  Milledgeville,  and  one  in  !North  Georgia,  at  Toccoa. 
These  institutes  were  held  simultaneously  and  were  continued  during 
the  whole  of  the  month  of  August.  Twelve  instructors  were  chosen  for 
the  work,  one  superintendent  and  three  associates  for  each  institute. 

I.— REPORT  OF  THE  SOUTH  GEORGIA  INSTITUTE,  AT  AMERICUS,  1882. 

By  \V.  H.  Baker,  Director, 

According  to  instmctious  issned  by  tbe  State  school  commissioner,  the  institute  was 
organized  nnder  the  direction  of  W.  H.  Baker,  Savannah ;  John  M.  Gannon,  Savannah ; 
John  Neely,  Amerions ;  and  B.  T.  Hunter,  Albany.  At  a  preliminary  meeting,  Mr.  John 
Neely  was  appointed  secretary.  It  was  decided  at  this  meeting  that  in  the  conduct  of 
the  institute  the  system  of  lectures  should  be  combined  with  the  routine  of  work 
usually  done  in  the  best  schools. 

The  accompanying  list  will  show  that  there  were  in  attendance  41  white  and  41 
colored  teachers,  representing  22  counties.  Daily  instruction  was  given  in  arith- 
metic, English  grammar,  geography,  reading,  and  spelling.  This  instruction  was  not 
entirely  of  a  technical  and  theoretical  character,  but  it  was  the  endeavor  of  each 
instructor  to  give  it  that  direction  which  would  make  the  same  available  in  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  school  room. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  note  the  fidelity,  earnestness,  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  teachers  devoted  themselves  to  their  self  imposed  tasks.  Day  after  day,  during 
the  excessive  heat  of  August,  they  were  present,  intent  upon  receiving  aU  the  instruc- 
tion that  could  be  given  in  the  short  time  allotted  to  the  session  of  the  institute. 
Questions  were  freely  asked  as  to  the  best  way  of  meeting  the  peculiar  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  daily  experience  of  the  teacher  and  opportunities  were  afforded 
for  discussions  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching. 

In  the  colored  class  the  work  was  of  a  very  elemcnt-ary  character.  These  teachers, 
however,  addressed  themselves  with  great  zeal  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  re- 
quired of  them  and  showed  a  commendable  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  their  important 
work.  At  the  close  of  the  session  a  written  examination  was  had  on  each  subject  and 
the  results  of  the  same  placed  upon  the  certificate  given  to  each  teacher. 
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The  iustitnte  was  unquestionably  a  groat  success,  and  the  teachers  returned  to  their 
homes  and  to  their  work  with  renewed  interest  and  with  a  determination  to  pat  into 
practice  what  they  had  learned. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  cause  of  public  education  in  the  State  would  bo  advanced  by 
the  multiplication  of  these  institutes.  They  should  be  so  located  as  to  be  accessible  tc 
all  the  teachers  of  the  different  sections  with  the  least  expense. 

The  succei»s  of  our  educational  system  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  Intelli. 
geuce  of  the  t-eachcrs  employed,  and  in  the  infancy  of  the  system  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  those  who  are  appointed  to  teach  in  the  schools  should  be  thorough)} 
trained  for  their  work. 

Tlio  iiiHtructors  and  the  teachers  of  the  institute  are  under  obligations  to  Dr.  A.  J. 
Bnttio  and  Prof.  J.  £.  Willet,  of  Mercer  University,  and  to  the  Hon.  J.  H  Smart  for 
leeturen  during  the  session.  They  are  indebted  to  the  good  people  of  Americus  for 
their  i^enerous  hospitality  and  for  the  interest  they  manifested  in  the  success  of  the 
iuHtitute. 

II.— RKPORT  OF  THE  MIDDLE  GEORGIA  INSTITUTE,  AT  MILLEDGEVILLE, 

1882. 

By  B.  M.  Zettler,  Dirwotar. 

I  entered  into  correspondence  early  in  July  with  the  instructors  named  by  the 
State  school  commissioner  as  my  associates,  with  a  view  to  dividing  the  work  to  be 
<lone.  Superintendent  Benjamin  Neely,  of  Augusta,  expressed  a  preference  for  arith- 
metir ;  Kev.  J.  T.  McLaughlin,  of  Talbotton,  preferred  reading  and  spelling;  and  Prof. 
W.  B.  Bonnell,  of  Covington,  asked  that  English  grammar  and  composition  be  as- 
HJgued  to  him.  These  preferences  were  gratified,  leaving  geography  and  penmanship 
to  he  ran'd  for  by  myself. 

By  ])reviou8  arrangement,  the  instructors  met  in  MlUcdgeville  on  Monday,  July  31, 
to  4>oiiipare  views  and  aiTange  a  definite  program.  It  was  decided  that  there  should 
he  a  daily  session  of  four  hours  in  each  department,  white  and  colored,  of  the  insti- 
tutts  both  beginning  at  8.30  a.  m.  and  closing  at  12.30  P.  M.,  and  that  the  session 
shouhi  he  opened  each  day  with  short  devotional  exercises  conducted  in  turn  by  the 
four  instructors. 

The  white  department  was  formally  opened  in  the  Middle  Georgia  Military^  and 
Agricultural  College  building,  at  9  o'clock,  Tuesday,  August  1,  with  an  attendance 
of  30  teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  work  of  education.  A  brief  statement 
wiis  nia<le  by  each  instructor,  setting  forth  the  manner  in  which  the  respective  Mib- 
Jects  would  be  presented,  and  the  daily  program  was  annonnced  and  information 
given  in  reference  to  text  books  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  institute.  A 
short  recess  followed,  to  afford  social  intercourse,  after  which  the  class  was  dismissed 
and  the  instructors  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  Eddy  sohool-honse  to  organize  the  col- 
ored department.  Ten  teachers  were  in  attendance  and  the  class  was  at  once  organ- 
ized.  The  same  order  of  exercises  was  given  as. had  been  presented  in  the  white  de- 
partment and  at  1  o'clock  the  class  was  dismissed  for  the  day. 

The  attendance  in  each  department  increased  daily,  until  it  reached  55  whites  and 
25  ctdured.  The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  term  of  four  weeks,  as  shown  by 
my  register,  was  4H  whites  and  23  colored,  making  a  total  daily  attendance  of  71. 
The  tdtal  number  enrolled  at  the  close  of  the  term  was  68  in  the  white  department 
and  47  in  the  colored,  or  a  total  in  both  of  115. 

Sessions  were  lield  regularly,  according  to  our  program,  each  day  for  four  weeks,  ex- 
cept Monday,  July  31.  which  was  Hpeut,  as  above  stated,  in  making  definite  arrange- 
ments for  the  work. 

Ill  addition  to  the  regular  exercises,  wq  had  on  each  Friday  an  ''experience  meet- 
ing,'* in  which  questions  i*elating  to  school  difl^cultios  and  mattein  ocoaprinff  daily  iQ 
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school  were  propoanded  and  diBonmed.  Among  these  were  the  following:  (1)  How 
can  regular  attendance  be  secured  f  (2)  How  can  good  lessons  be  sccored  T  (3)  Onght 
prizes  ever  to  be  offered  in  school  T  (4)  How  long  onght  geography  to  be  stbdied  as 
a  daily  lesson  T  (5)  When  should  English  grammar  b^  taken  upf  ((5)  How  can  read- 
ing be  taught  when  each  child  in  the  class  has  a  different  reading  bookf  (7)  Should 
pupils  be  kept  in  after  school  f  (8)  What  is  the  best  form  of  report  to  send  to  par- 
ents? 

lliese  experience  meetings  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  class  and  were  perhaps, 
for  the  time  they  consumed,  the  most  profitable  exercises  of  the  institute. 

During  the  term  two  evening  lectures  were  delivered,  one  by  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart, 
formerly  State  school  superintendent  of  Indiana,  and  the  other  by  Kev.  Mr.  Stoney,  of 
Milledgeville.  The  former  was,  on  request  of  the  colored  teachers,  repeated  in  the 
colored  Baptist  church  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  people,  very  few  of  whom  were 
present  at  the  first  lecture. 

Two  entertainments,  consisting  of  songs,  recitations,  and  calisthenics,  were  also 
given  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Middle  Georgia  Military  and  Agricultural 
College.  These  lectures  and  entertainments  were  largely  attended  and  were  much 
enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  institute. 

Of  the  value  of  the  institute  to  the  teachers  and  others  in  attendance  there  was 
but  one  opinion.  The  universal  verdict  among  them  was  that  every  member  had 
been  benefited.  Numerous  iuqniries  from  teachers  who  were  unable  to  attend  this 
year  as  to  when  and  where  the  next  institute  will  be  held  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
that  the  work  is  appreciated  by  many  of  those  for  whose  direct  benefit  it  was  onder- 
taken.  ' 

In  my  judgment  there  is  no  more  important  work  in  connection  with  our  public 
school  system  than  that  of  training  teachers,  and  I  think  it  would  be  true  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  expend  a  portion  of  her  school  revenue  in  providing  for  this 
work,  either  by  organizing  '^migratory''  institutes,  to  move  from  section  to  section, 
or  by  establishing  a  **  normal  school"  in  some  locality  where  board  is  cheap,  and 
providing  for  a  number  of  scholarships,  say  of  $100  in  value,  to  be  awarded  on  merit 
and  upon  certain  conditions  of  service  in  return  after  graduation. 

Through  the  valuable  assistance  and  cooperation  of  Mr.  L.  Carrington,  school 
commissioner  of  Baldwin  County,  the  teachers  were  all  comfortably  provided  for  at 
yer>'  reasonable  rates  of  board,  the  whites  paying  $15  and  the  colored  $10  per  month. 

m.-REPORT  OF  THE  NORTH  GEORGIA  INSTITUTE,  AT  TOCCOA,  1882. 

By  H.  C.  MiTCUELL,  Director, 

The  institute  opened  at  the  Methodist  church  in  Toccoa  on  the  1st  day  of  August, 
with  upwards  of  twenty  teachers  in  attendance,  which  number  was  increased  from 
day  to  day  until  we  had  unrolled  45  white  teachers,  10  colored,  and  15  county  com- 
missioners —  total  70,  representing  30  counties. 

It  was  our  object  from  the  first  to  make  our  institute  a  model  of  plain,  practical 
'  school  work,  using  the  most  approved  methods,  and  this  end  was  kept  constantly  in 
view. 

We  had  four  instructors  present,  viz  :  Prof.  S.  P.  Sanford,  of  Mercer  University, 
Hiss  Laura  Haygood,  of  the  Girls'  High  School  of  Atlanta,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Mallon,  of  At- 
lanta, an<I  the  writer  of  this  report. 

The  branches  of  study  assigned  to  the  writer  were  geography  and  history.  In  one 
or  the  other  of  these  ho  conducted  daily  recitations.  He  endeavored  in  these  recita- 
tions to  make  nse  of  the  best  methods  and  he  gave  especial  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  map  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  using  for  this  purpose  the  surveys  made  by  the 
State  and  reviving  as  many  historical  incidents  of  the  State  as  possible. 

Prof.  S.  P.  Sanford  had  charge  of  the  department  of  arithmetic  and  gave  daily 
ksBons  on  the  best  method  of  teaching  that  science,  illustrating  his  instructions  by 
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nmneroiis  practical  examples  in  the  fandamental  roles,  as  also  in  leauv*.. 
percentage,  proportion,  &c.    The  superior  advantages  of  the  analytic  aethod  Wte<^ 
fnlly  discufisod  before  the  teachers,  and  clearness  and  simplification  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  subjects,  especiaUy  t<^  beginners  in  arithmetic,  were  strongly  nrged. 

The  metric  system  was  also  explained  and  illostrated  by  models  of  the  metre, 
gram,  litre,  &c. 

The  department  of  primary  reading,  primary  grammar,  and  penmanship  was  aUy 
represented  by  Miss  Haygood. 

Mrs.  Mallon  gave  a  series  of  highly  successful  lessons  in  reading  and  elocution, 
which  were  varied  with  instruction  in  the  hygiene  of  the  school  room  and  the  analy- 
sis of  English  poetry. 

Mr.  Smart,  of  Indiana,  an  able  school  officer  and  general  superintendent  of  all  the 
institutes,  edified  the  teachers  to  a  high  degree  by  his  most  valuable  lectures  on  sshool 
instruction  and  management. 

Another  feature  of  the  institute  was  the  delivery  of  a  series  of  popular  and  scien- 
tific lectures  by  prominent  educators  and  public  men  during  the  evenings.  These 
lectures  were  well  attended  by  the  teachers  and  citizens.  Among  the  lecturers  were 
Dr.  H.  H.Tucker,  Judge  Bleckley,  Prof.  White  of  Athens,  Dr.  C.  W.  Lane  of  Athens, 
Col.  Samuel  Bamett,  Prof.  Rufus  Smith,  Col.  David  W.  Lewis,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Smart. 

We  had  in  attendance  a  body  of  very  intelligent  teachers  from  every  part  of  the 
State,  from  the  public  schools  of  Savannah,  Macon,  Atlanta,  and  Americns,  from 
Athens,  Washing^n,  Newnan,  Gainesville,  Louisville,  Forsyth,  and  from  very  many 
counties  in  the  State. 

The  local  schools  of  Toccoa  were  often  in  attendance  upon  our  sessions. 

At  the  close  of  the  institute  certificates  of  attendance  were  issued  to  the  teachers 
and  the  writer  shares  in  the  opinion  he  often  heard  expressed  that  the  session  of  the 
North  Georgia  Teachers'  Institute  accomplished  much  good  for  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  Georgia. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  reader  has  seen  the  kind  of  work  actually  done  in  some  of  the 
Tarions  teachers'  institntes  of  States  and  cities ;  but  the  local  and-rural 
institute — the  county  institute — yet  remains' for  inspection.  The  pages 
tx>  follow  contain  specimen  programs  of  this  work  in  Michigan,  Indiana, 
^est  Virginia,  Illinois,  and  Massachusetts. 

A.— MICHIGAN. 

The  Hon.  Varnnm  B.  Cochran,  State  superintendent,  prefaced  the 
'program  of  1881-^82  with  a  short  introduction,  from  which  the  following 
explanation  of  its  origin  and  purposes  is  derived : 

These  outlines  were  the  result  of  several  years'  experience  in  insti- 
t;nte  work  in  this  State.    At  the  State  institute  held  at  Lansing,  July 
£-8, 1881,  a  number  of  the  most  experienced  institute  conductors  and 
instructors  of  Michigan  were  invited  to  present  outlines  of  work  for  the 
institutes  of  1881-'82.    They  were  requested  to  make  free  use  of  any- 
thing contained  in  the  manual  published  two  years  before,  which  had 
stood  the  test  of  experience  and  use,  and  also  as  freely  to  reject  any  and 
^11  matter  which  to  them  seemed  to  demand  change.    Every  syllabus 
received  frank  and  foil  criticism  from  all  present,  and  ample  notes  and 
suggestions  were  prepared  as  a  further  aid  in  shaping  the  outlines  for 
publication.    The  result  is  presented  herewith.    To  a  certain  extent, 
therefore,  these  outlines  are  the  joint  product  of  the  whole  institute 
coips  of  the  State  after  three  or  four  years  of  active  work  and  experience. 
These  outlines  were  designed  to  fornish  ample  material  for  the  work 
of  two  years.    In  practice  they  are  susceptible  of  almost  indefinite 
ebiboration,  and  instructors  will  find  it  equally  important  to  avoid  the 
one  extreme  of  excessive  detail  and  the  other  fault  of  obscure  generali- 
zation. 

A  program  for  a  week's  institute  work  follows  the  outlines.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous  expression  of  the  conductors,  especial 
emphasis  is  given  to  certain  subjects.  No  attempt,  however,  is  made  to 
indicate  a  subdivision  of  the  subjects  for  each  exercise.  This  is  left  to 
the  various  instructors  as  their  experience  may  suggest. 
All  the  subjects  treated  in  the  outlines  are  not  in  the  program.    In  | 
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cm«e  it  is  desired  to  introdnce  them  a  fdight  change  can  be  made  in  other 
subjeccas  on  the  program  as  here  presented,  which  is  taken  firom  the 

XANrAL  OF  CCSTITTTE  WORK. 

I. — rW  0h>eet»  #1^  iMdWrr  imttitmim, 

I.  t\^  ;acww  sbi«  «&::«e!OT  of  ^be  ^tAcber:  .«'  Br  pviog  a  distiDct  idea  of  the 
«nfe«  M!^  of  «l^^r;ft3.oe :  >  ^t  ir.^^  icabe  einwBtarr  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
»McV.7^  :  ,.*'  >T  :::iaC7ftXi3j:  a^^  cs5xc3x  ihtt  S>«c  Bbethods  of  imparting  instmc- 
1;v*e  :     /    ^r  {•.vLxc  a  ^Jcyftfi  >Ma  s€  w\v:  NMHtKi^s^e*  a  pood  school. 

i  T^  «c«rv  a  ^rr^fiMtfc  irj>.g<  rf  tx  ifmnr  ii  c«r  vock.  to  methods  of  nrganiza- 

l^^a^  twocxsw  >Mak-Yjxx  fy'gt'iiiieg"  :    I    ?7  inm^icin^  ae^jaaintance  and  interchange 

M*  \JkfiMi   4    MftHs^:  r«*r-bfn  ff  t^  T-jrjj^rr :    >   fjrooL  ochipr  parts  of  the  State  and 

:^•NB  ^fc^rc  {Tiuiw  It  uroowisL      i    ?f  ^c^mncriLC  grwifwiotnl  knowledge  and  spirit. 

..^^  5>i  i«KTtr*j;{  MvmnctiQ  jc  ':^  'aeatdUK^ti  voit  scale  with  the  department  of  pnb- 

,^   r>  .•*/c*'!vr  Tw-vr:.'!^  i«iit»k  jx^*£'*Tiic    <   wiMoeoftune  in  movements  of  pupils, 
a  .-^Niii«n-ciiic  *«oTidii»L  11  .uuwicny  wick  Ivnit  br  ptcrions  teacher;  (6)  wrong 


1   ^  '.jvur  i»*'Jic  iTTM.  "QdA-  .iitfic^  mi  hieartily  tato  all  exercises,  take  criti- 

Nsi  4«Mw  T»:ur>^*'    ttiu  IV  ^fiBimaiinmuiif. 

5^    *.  tvau^a\«r  OS  m1  s«r<r*jw»^  muuiu.  M  prmnpc  ai»l  npf:alar. 

^  %ti^&9  ^«ttr!«««-^  ain  n^uw  n  rat  3iuiiiiw»  3t  w^k  Foa  stop  and  in  the  town, 

v%     -^ur  f^'t  -""T**  aUU    Uir  Siiir  fC  ^Etai  'jaoiw. 

^  X(t«Bn^«>.  H>^4n«4    ^«ar   u    tumL  Tiiac  siii  judmtv  i»  a  school,  not  a  dehating 
^^•v%«      '.»<r^.  •  «'ns.  u»4   uv-v  ins  ii  r»n»:a  wil  ^xmnp^y  rather  than  lectnre. 
^    i.^r««^l««:*.«    •%    i»4xni.*.ur^  ivicni^  at  ^sweise  hj  qTMvtions  is  to  he  gnaided 


^>^,,    ^*««r«k  n.'*Q«M*«*«'  ^^'^^  4iBiw«ihM  a  ?iitf-  var.«yas  ootlinea  as  presented  at  the 
>c>*r    isi^r.t:-.^.      **-  la*;*  »«*  ^wnK-ai»»»  u  «J  'SMekiadc  and  are  so  vitally  related  to 


««.iK    c    1.V  HI -.:«». >»^   5  *■»■  J"**  XKH^ptr  Vwf  >?  *wtt?  them  under  a  general  head 

».  MS  tec«<^ttiiM«  -w  *iW  fwvric  tivatment  of  the  topics.    It  is 

will  aid  instructors  in  a  harmoni- 


»  ?«ik2»  as  wown  hy  the  learner's  power  to 


'^  '  ^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^•fc**^  -o^  ^  «?i*^  «*iiSTid#d  and  persevering  effort  to  it. 

"**"         i*.^'*'^  4i««i«&  ■**  ■•*  **  i**wp  w*l  Mid  full  knowledge.    This  is 


^r«  whatever  matnre  minds  may  try  to 

:^Hafto  x^siaed  by  the  pnpil  depend  almost  wholly  on 
^M  cAm:  ^*aied  work  of  the  teacher. 


*^   *"  ^   T2JJli\iJt^  to  j«^^'*><  wiick  all  patchwork  is  avoided,  should  run  like  a 
*     ^l_w    unna  n  'dK  !^0^^«c^  «>**i  irf  developing  and  the  pnpil's  work  of  mas- 


'••'^^^^^^^  w  ***  *•  *^«<  T^«t««*t»^  ,^dU!cka<i«  and  accuracy,  gains  these  hy  a  division 
"^   ^^**V»»t  *  •««^"  »KNijf^«  **i  ^^^*«  *■  undivided  mind  in  the  application  of  that 

•    {|l^  ^^a»«««kNMM  )^«^««  MfC«MM«  and  knowing  is  bo  vital  that  a  dear  percep- 
\  ^'iil^ifc*  >#t««JL *•*•'«?  ^""-"^ 
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S,  The  forms  of  written  work  should  be  simple,  consistent,  and  comprehensive,  and 
should  be  held  to,  bat  not  talked  abont. 

9.  Plans  of  teaching  are  determined  by  (a)  age  and  intelligence  of  pupils;  (h)  time 
allotted  to  the  study;  (c)  means  of  reference,  books,  maps,  &c. ;  {d)  objects  to  be 
attained. 

10.  The  following  should  be  the  pnpiPs  order  of  progress :  (a)  The  obscure  whole 
of  perception  ;  (6)  analysis;  (c)  synthesis;  (d)  the  clear  whole  of  comprehension. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

KoTX.— The  references  givon  bolow  are  to  the  General  School  I^wh  of  Michi(;an,  i^dition  of  1881,  a 
copy  of  which  will  be  famished  to  each  institute  instmctor.  Many  points  in  regard  to  tho  privi- 
leges and  reKponsibllities  of  teachers  have  not  been  made  subjects  of  statutory  provisions,  but  are 
govemed  solely  by  the  law  of  custom  and  the  decisions  of  courts. 

I. — Teachers  should  know  aomething  of  it,  because 

1.  It  directly  concerns  them  as  to  (a)  their  preparation  and  qualification;  (6) 
their  duties  and  obligations ;  (o)  their  privileges  and  liabilities. 

11.—^  "  qualified  teacher-^  t« 

1.  One  who  holds  a  certificate  in  force,  granted  by  (a)  St^te  authority,  $  165;  (h) 
boanl  of  instruction  of  normal  school,  $  IG4  ;  (c)  township  superintendent,  ^  12H:  (d) 
coonty  board  of  school  examiners,  $  128 ;  (0)  district  board  working  under  special 
charter  or  in  incorporated  city,  $  137. 

III. — Teacher's  certificate, 

1.  Xecp8.sary  l)ecause :  (a)  school  officers  cannot  contract  with  an  unquali6ed  teacher, 
^  40, 128:  (6)  no  public  money  can  be  paid  to  an  unqualified  teacher,  $  38;  (c)  dis- 
tricts employiug  an  unqualified  teacher  cannot  draw  public  moneys,  $  5<5. 

2.  Requirements:  (a)  form  of  certificate,  $  128;  (()  examination  shall  be  (1)  thor- 
ongh  and  full,  $  128;  (2)  particular  studies  required,  $  12&;  (e)  teacher  must  be  quali- 
fied in  respect  to  (I)  moral  character,  $  128;  (2)  learning,  $  128;  (3)  ability  to  in- 
struct and  govern  a  school,  $  128. 

3.  Gradation  :  (a)  first  grade,  $  129;  (6)  second  grade,  $  129;  (c)  third  grade,  ^  129; 
((f)  special,  $  129. 

4.  Revocation:  (a)  State  certificate,  ^  165;  (6)  normal  school  certificate,  $164;  (0) 
township  superintendent's  certificate,  ^  128;  ((f)  county  board's  certificate:  (1)  for 
what  reasons,  $  130;  (2)  how,  $  130. 

5.  Suspension:  (a)  for  what  reasons,  $  130;  (6)  how,  ^  130. 

6.  Fees :  (a)  institute,  $  1.54 ;  {h)  special  certificate,  $  129. 

IV. — Teacher's  confrocf. 

1.  Parties  to  the  contract,  $  40. 

2.  How  authorized,  $  33. 

.    3.  Character  of  contract,  $  40. 

4.  Conditions  of  contract :  (a)  Time,  $  40 :  {h)  wages,  $  40 ;  (c)  register  of  school, 
$  40 ;  (d)  teacher  to  keep  himself  qualified,  $  40 ;  (e)  holidays,  Appendix  A,  IF  43 ; 
(/)  suspension  of  school.  Appendix  A,  H  44  ;  {g)  services  as  janitor. 

5.  To  be  in  duplicate,  $  40: 

6.  When  may  be  annulled. 

y .  ^Studies  and  text  hooks, 

1.  Who  prescribes,  $  42. 
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and  school  offlcen,  of  whom  83  were  present.    A  large  number  of  citizens  gave  eri- 
dence  of  their  interest  by  constant  presence  at  the  lectures. 

The  exercises  were  opened  daily  with  devotional  services,  and  cheering,  enthusias- 
tic singing  frequently  enlivened  the  exercises  during  the  day.  Besides  the  regular 
subjects,  professional  training,  moral  training,  methods  of  teaching,  and  other  minor 
topics  of  school  work  were  the  subjects  of  carefully  prepared  lectures  of  an  eminently 
practical  character,  and  great  good  may  reasonably  be  expected  as  the  result  of  these 
normal  institutes. 

The  lectures  upon  the  various  subjects  may  be  briefly  outlined,  topically,  ae  fol- 
lows : 

SpelUng. — ^Addressod  to  the  eye ;  written  method,  therefore,  to  be  relied  upon  mainly. 
How  to  conduct  the  lesson.    Blackboard  work  in  illustratioh. 

Penman$hip. — ^Position  of  body,  pen,  and  book.  Principles  or  elements  to  be  taught. 
How  to  secure  good  results.    Model  lesson  on  blackboard. 

PAimic0.~Why  taugbt.  Method  of  drilling  classes.  Diacritical  marks  as  key  to 
sounds.    Result,  distinct  utterance,  correct  pronunciation. 

Beading,— Enon  of  A  B  C  method.  Word  method  explained  and  illustrated. 
Practical,  because  natural  and  sensible.  Recommended  by  results.  Instruction  of 
advanced  classes.  Gaining  thought,  reproducing  thought,  transmitting  thought  by 
voice,  expression. 

Jriikmetic, — Mental  should  precede  practical.  Learning  to  count.  Writing  num- 
bers. Objection  illustrations.  Process,  result,  drill.  Thorough  work  from  the  start. 
ConstAut  use  of  blackboard.  Construction  of  tables,  principles  explained,  relation 
to  advanced  work.    Result,  accuracy  first,  rapidity  afterwards. 

Geography, —  Simplest  idea  in  pupil's  surroundings  at  home,  along  the  road,  about 
school.  Illustrative  map  of  school  room  and  grounds.  Localize  as  far  as  possible 
every  item.  Map  drawing  in  advanced  stage.  Outline  map  drawn  on  board  to  be 
filled  up  as  items  are  studied.  Map  the  growth  of  daily  class  work,  including  all  the 
points  of  interest. 

Grammar, — Diagram  analysis  in  simplest  form.  Sentence  in  its  simplest  elements. 
Expanded,  to  include  all  modifiers.  Method  of  teaching  parts  of  speech.  Diagram 
for  parsing.    Blackboard  illustrations. 

Compotition, — A  word  about  which  something  mu'st  be  said  by  pupil;  gradual  steps; 
advancing  the  idea.  Subject  within  grasp  of  pupil.  Expansion  of  sentence.  Topics 
selected.    Outline,  filling  in.    Frequent  practice;  result,  ease  of  expression. 

Rediatum, —  Object  of.  How  conducted  as  to  lesson.  How  given.  How  prepared. 
How  and  when  taught,  &,e. 

These  lectures  were  all  the  result  of  large  and  varied  experience  and  observation, 
thoroughly  practical,  touching  almost  every  point  in  actual  school  work.  They  had 
been,  as  it  were,  dug  out  by  hard  blows  of  real  teaching  in  actual  school  experience 
and  gave  exactly  such  instruction  and  in  such  form,  too,  as  any  intelligent,  live 
teacher  might  take  home  and  work  up  in  his  own  school  with  his  actual  classes.  They 
filled  up  a  real  want  with  such  material  as  is  constantly  used  by  the  best  tearcbers 
in  the  laiid.  No  one  in  attendance,  even  merely  as  a  looker  on,  could  fail  to  see  that 
such  institute  work  must  bo  productive  of  incalculable  good  to  the  cause  of  public 
education,  must  give  a  real  uplift  to  the  instruction  in  every  school  whose  teacher 
attended  the  institute  and  was  aUvo  to  its  advantages. 

Vn.— THE  NORMAL   INSTITUTE  FOR  WHITE  TEACHERS  AT  FARMVILLE, 

1882. 

By  Prof.  W.  B.  McGilvray,  Prindpal, 

A  similar  nermal  institute,  beginning  August  17,  was  held  at  Farmvillei  Prince  Ed- 
ward County,  conducted  by  Professor  De  Orafife  alone  for  two  days,  and  by  ProfeMor 
McGilvray  for  the  remainder  of  the  time,  be  lect\ihng  five  hours  ad»Ti  beeldes  living 
onepuhVio  lecture  »t  night. 
S5Q 
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The  normal  was  opened  with  public  ezeroiaes,  in  which  the  mayor  of  the  town,  in 
a  very  enthusiastic  address,  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  teachers  and  visitors 
and  opened  the  hospitalities  of  the  citizens  to  the  ei^oyment  of  all.  Professor  De 
Graffe,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  made  an  appropriate  response. 

The  authorities  of  the  Baptist  church  very  kindly  gave  the  pleasant  basement  for 
the  use  of  the  institute  and  the  commodious  audience  room  of  the  church  was  opened 
for  the  public  addresses,  which  were  attended  by  large  crowds  of  citizens  on  every 
oc'*asion.  All  the  sessions  of  the  institute  were  well  attended  by  both  teachers,  of 
whom  101  were  present*  and  citizens  also  from  town  and  county. 

The  members  of  the  institute  enjoyed  many  social  privileges  among  the  cultured 
citizens  of  the  town  and  vicinity  and  were  placed  under  special  obligations  by  the 
cordial  reception  which  was  everywhere  extended. 

The  exercises  were  opened  and  conducted  daily  in  the  same  way  as  at  Salem.  The 
subjects  of  the  lectures,  as  well  as  the  lectures  themselves,  were  the  same  as  there, 
with  some  exceptions  as  to  topics  discussed,  and  the  addition  of  some  others,  necessi- 
tated by  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Professor  De  Graffe.  And  what  has  been  said 
above  as  to  the  general  character  of  Salem  institute  may  be  applied  to  that  at  Farm- 
Tille.    The  topical  outline  of  the  lectures  applies  to  both. 

It  may  be  said  truthfully  that  both  institutes  were  entire  successes,  and  the  teach- 
ers and  visitors  have  new  and  advanced  ideas  fully  abreast  of  those  introduced  and 
practised  in  any  portion  of  the  country.  An  awaking  of  both  teachers  and  people  to 
the  importance  of  public  school  work  may  be  named  as  one  result  which  was  very 
apparent,  and  a  stimulus  in  the  right  direction  was  given  to  all ;  and  one  may  safely 
assert  thata  )>ositive  advance,  a  real  progress,  has  been  made  by  the  teachers  in  at- 
tendance. The  work  done  was  helpful  because  practical  and  in  the  lino  of  the  pro- 
gressive tendency  to  mind  training  in  the  new  methods  of  instruction.  What  to 
teach,  how  to  teach,  and  why  thus  taught  were  ever  present  to  the  lecturers,  and  they 
are  hopeful  of  good  results. 

Vni.— THE  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  COLORED  TEACHERS  AT  PETERS- 
BURG, 1882. 

By  H.  P.  Montgomery,  PrinoipaL 

The  normal  institute  held  at  Petersburg  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  August,  1882, 
permitted  only  a  small  amount  of  work,  but  that,  I  trust,  was  faithfully  and  conscien- 
tiously done.  The  selection  of  Petersburg  was  fortunate,  because  the  institute  did 
much  to  awaken  thought  ot  education  among  the  inhabitants. 

Mm. — The  object  of  the  institute  was  to  prepare  the  teachers  of  the  State  for  more 
efficient  and  better  work  in  their  schools. 

Attendance, — To  the  call  of  the  superintendent  113  resolute,  determined  teachers  re- 
sponded and  seemed  eager  to  seize  the  means  of  improving  themselves.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  those  who  left  pleasure  and  recreation  and  spent  the  two 
weeks  at  the  institute.  It  showed  a  high  appreciation  of  their  calling  and  a  willing, 
ness  to  sacrifice  time  and  money  for  self  improvement.  The  unabated  interest  and 
sympathy  manifested  by  the  teachers  encouraged  and  enabled  the  instructors  to  do 
their  work  with  success  and  love. 

BenefitB  af  the  institute* — The  advantages  of  such  a  gathering  are  obvious.  The 
teacher  makes  the  school,  and  a  good  school  is  simply  a  good  man  or  woman  exerting 
an  inspiring  influence  upon  the  young  minds  collected  there.  Hence  to  develop  the 
teacher  is  to  improve  and  build  up  the  system  of  education.  He  is  the  pivot  upon 
which  all  turns.  The  motto  of  the  State  should  be  "one  for  many."  There  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  conservation  of  energy  and  a  saving  of  money  in  thus  fitting  the  teacher  for 
his  work,  for  he  controls  and  trains  sixty  or  seventy  pupils.  He  should  be  the  grand 
electrical  machine  to  charge  these. 

The  temdiexB  gain  mnoh  from  one  another  daring  their  attendanoei  from  the  daily 
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free  interohauge  of  views.    This  nibbing  together  rouses,  oanses  all  to  gird  up  their 
loins  for  nobler  and  higher  effort. 

School  management  and  discipline  were  discussed  by  the  instructors  in  such  a  way 
as  to  benefit  the  teachers  and  to  keep  them  from  indulging  in  experiments  which 
might  prove  detrimental  to  their  schools. 

The  principal  spent  a  certain  time  in  answering  questions  propounded  by  the  teach- 
ers. These  were  of  a  very  practical  nature  and  they  were  dis(fU8sed  by  the  principal 
in  the  light  of  his  large  experience.  This  feature  of  the  institute  was  very  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  Occasionally  a  topic  bearing  on  education  was  given  to  the  teach- 
ers for  discussion  and  it  was  surprising  and  interesting  to  listen  to  the  intelligent  and 
original  ideas  advanced.  Here  they  threw  their  experience  into  a  common  lump  and 
each  selected  the  best  for  himself. 

Ifi»trvcior$. — Prof.  W.  8.  Montgomery,  algebra  and  English  grammar;  Mrs.  £.  V. 
Montgomery,  primary  reading  and  language ;  Miss  L.  £.  Moten,  penmanship,  draw- 
ing, and  map  drawing ;  arithmetic  and  pedagogics  were  taught  by  the  principal. 

Method  o/canduoting  the  ineHtule, — The  teachers  were  divided  into  two  classes,  A  and 
B,  so  that  two  subjects  were  treated  during  a  single  hour.  The  aim  was  to  give  the 
subjects  and  the  methods  of  teaching  them  equal  attention.  Realizing  that  what  wo 
do,  rather  than  what  we  say,  produces  lasting  impressions  upon  the  minds  with  which 
we  deal,  we  endeavored  to  lodge  this  truth  firmly  in  the  brcaste  of  the  teachers.  A 
teacher  may  not,  in  two  weeks,  be  able  to  learn  much  of  the  subjects  named,  but  he 
can  learn  bow  to  master  them  for  himself  and  how  to  correct  and  improve  his  meth- 
ods.  We  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  prime  design  was  to  teach  the  teachers 
what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it,  thus  furnishing  the  key  to  correct,  intelligent,  and 
successful  work  in  the  school  room. 

AriihmeUc^'PnmaTy  arithmetic,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  percentage  and  in- 
terest, were  thoroughly  taught,  with  the  view  of  giving  the  teachers  the  best  nrathods 
of  mastering  and  presenting  these  topics  to  their  schools. 

Algebra, — ^The  short  time  allowed  only  a  glance  at  this  subject.  Its  importance  was 
dwelt  upon  as  an  aid  to  mental  discipline  and  to  progress  in  the  higher  mathematics. 

Grammar, — Here  the  object  was  to  show  how  to  create  and  sustain  an  interest 
Methods  of  analysis  were  given  in  which  the  structure  of  the  language,  the  real  life- 
blood,  could  be  seen  by  the  learners. 

Language, — The  best  way  of  introducing  language,  both  oral  and  written,  into  pri- 
mary schools  was  exemplified  in  a  series  of  daily  lessons  by  Mrs.  £.  V.  Montgomery. 
Letter  writing  and  composition  received  due  attention,  especial  stress  being  put  upon 
the  former.  , 

Primary  reading, — Care  was  taken  to  show  that  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time  should  be 
presented  to  the  child  in  beginning  this  most  important  study,  the  master  key  to  all 
aft«r  progress.  The  waste  of  time  and  nerve  in  the  old  methods  struck  every  one 
when  the  more  excellent  and  natural  way,  as  set  fo^h  in  the  Appleton  Readers  and 
Chart',  was  seen.  In  connection  with  the  reading,  phonic  spelling  received  proper 
treatment. 

Penmanship, — ^The  Spencerian  system  was  enthusiastically  indorsed  by  all  who  wit- 
nessed Miss  L.  E.  Moten  as  she  unfolded  the  beauties  and  principles  of  the  system. 

Drawing  and  map  drawing. — In  drawing,  Bartholomew's  system  was  used ;  in  map 
drawing,  Apgar's.  It  was  shown  how  easily  and  successfully  these  studies  could  be 
made  a  part  of  the  course  in  every  grade  of  school  and  what  help  they  fhmished  to 
the  discipline  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Diplomas. — All  who  continued  faithful  in  attendance  received  a  diploma,  signed  by 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  by  the  ina^motors  of  the  institute. 

F{«itora..— His  Excellency  Governor  Cameron  visited  the  institute.  He  said  that 
he  came  to  represent  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  to  express  his  personal  aym- 
pathy  and  interest  in  the  great  cause  of  education.  To  Superintendent  E.  B.  Branch, 
of  the  city  of  Petensbnrg,  I  tender  sincere  thanks  for  the  support  given  to  the  ln« 
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ititate  t>y  his  preseoce  and  work.  To  him  is  largely  dne  the  snccess  which  was 
attained.  The  school  hoard  of  Petersburg  in  a  body  visited  the  institute  and  gave 
words  of  cheer  and  encouragement.  To  the  gentlemen  who  lectured  to  the  teachers 
many  thanks  are  due. 

The  papers, — The  Index-Appeal  and  The  Lancet  were  valuable  aids  to  all  by  the 
favorable  notices  of  the  institute  given  in  their  columns. 

To  the  citizens  of  Petersburg  I  desire  to  tender  deepest  gratitude  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  associates  for  their  kindness  and  sympathy. 

Virginia  Teachers^  Association. — Toward  the  close  the  above  named  association  was 
formed,  having  for  its  object  a  closer  union  of  teachers.  If  this  is  fost-ered  great  good 
will  result  and  the  esprit  de  corps  will  be  increased. 

C— Peabody  Institutes  in  Georgia. 

Failing  to  obtain  an  appropriation  from  tlie  legislature,  Mr.  Orr  ap- 
plied to  the  general  agent  of  the  PeaLody  fund  for  the  necessary  means, 
who  plaoed  $2,000  at  his  disposal  for  this  purpose  and  put  the  iifhole 
enterprise  under  bis  control  and  management.  With  this  sum  he  con- 
ducted three  institutes,  one  in  SSouth  Georgia,  at  Americus,  one  in  Mid- 
dle Georgia,  at  Milledgeville,  and  one  in  North  Georgia,  at  Toccoa. 
These  institutes  were  held  simultaneously  and  were  continued  during 
the  whole  of  the  month  of  August.  Twelve  instructors  were  chosen  for 
the  work,  one  superintendent  and  three  associates  for  each  institute. 

I.— REPORT  OF  THE  SOUTH  GEORGIA  INSTITUTE,  AT  AMERICUS,  1882. 

By  W.  H.  Baker,  Dire<itor, 

According  to  instructions  issned  by  the  State  school  commissioner,  the  institute  was 
or)ranized  under  the  direction  of  \V.  H.  Baker,  Savannah ;  John  M.  Gannon,  Savannah ; 
John  Neely,  Americus ;  and  B.  T.  Hunter,  Albany.  At  a  preliminary  meeting,  Mr.  John 
Neely  was  appointed  secretary.  It  was  decided  at  this  meeting  that  in  the  conduct  of 
the  institute  the  system  of  lectures  should  be  combined  with  the  routine  of  work 
usually  done  in  the  best  schools. 

The  accompanying  list  will  show  that  there  were  in  attendance  41  white  and  41 
colored  teachers,  representing  22  counties.  Daily  instruction  was  given  in  arith- 
metic, English  grammar,  geography,  reading,  and  spelling.  This  instruction  was  not 
entirely  of  a  technical  and  theoretical  character,  but  it  was  the  endeavor  of  each 
instructor  to  give  it  that  direction  which  would  make  the  same  available  in  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  school  room. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  note  the  fidelity,  earnestness,  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  teachers  devoted  themselves  to  their  self  imposed  tasks.  Day  after  day,  during 
the  excessive  heat  of  August,  they  were  present,  intent  upon  receiving  aU  the  instruc- 
tion that  could  be  given  in  the  short  time  allotte<l  to  the  session  of  the  institute. 
Questions  were  freely  asked  as  to  the  best  way  of  meeting  the  peculiar  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  daily  experience  of  the  teacher  and  opportunities  were  afforded 
for  discussions  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching. 

In  the  colored  class  the  work  was  of  a  very  elementary  character.  These  teachers, 
however,  addressed  themselves  with  great  zeal  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  re- 
quired of  them  and  showed  a  commendable  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  their  important 
work.  At  the  close  of  the  session  a  written  examination  was  had  on  each  subject  and 
the  reeults  of  the  same  placed  upon  the  certificate  given  to  each  teacher. 
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The  iuhtitnte  was  unqnestiouably  a  great  success,  and  the  teachers  retomefl  to  their 
homes  and  to  their  work  with  renewed  interest  and  with  a  determination  to  imt  into 
practice  what  they  had  learned. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  cause  oi'public  education  in  the  State  would  bo  advanced  by 
the  multiplication  of  these  institutes.  They  should  be  so  located  as  to  be  accessible  to 
all  the  teachers  of  the  different  sections  with  the  least  expense. 

The  success  of  our  educational  system  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  Intelli. 
geuce  of  the  t-eachers  employed,  and  in  the  infancy  of  the  system  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  those  who  are  appointed  to  teach  in  the  schools  should  be  thoroughly 
trained  for  their  work. 

The  instructors  and  the  teachers  of  the  institute  are  under  obligations  to  Dr.  A.  J. 
Battle  and  Prof.  J.  £.  Willet,  of  Mercer  University,  and  to  the  Hon.  J.  H  Smart  for 
lectnres  during  the  session.  They  are  indebted  to  the  good  people  of  Americus  for 
their  geuerous  hospitality  and  for  the  interest  they  manifested  in  the  success  of  the 
institute. 

II.— REPORT  OF  THE  MIDDLE  GEORGIA  INSTITUTE,  AT  MILLEDGEVILLE, 

1882. 

By  B.  M.  Zettler,  Dir§etor. 

I  entered  into  correspondence  early  in  July  with  the  instructors  named  by  the 
State  school  commissioner  as  my  associates,  with  a  view  to  dividing  the  work  to  be 
done.  Superintendent  Benjamin  Neely,  of  Augusta,  expressed  a  preference  for  arith- 
metic; Rev.  J.  T.  McLaughlin,  of  Talbottou,  preferred  reading  and  spelling;  and  Prof. 
W.  B.  Bonnell,  of  Covington,  asked  that  English  grammar  and  composition  be  as- 
signed to  him.  These  preferences  were  gratified,  leaving  geography  and  penmanship 
to  be  cared  for  by  myself. 

By  previous  arraugement,  the  instructors  met  in  Milledgeville  on  Monday,  July  31, 
to  compare  views  and  arrange  a  definite  program.  It  was  decided  that  there  should 
be  a  daily  session  of  four  hours  in  each  department,  white  and  colored,  of  the  Insti- 
tute, both  beginning  at  8.30  a.  m.  and  closing  at  12.30  p.  M.,  and  that  the  session 
should  be  opened  each  day  with  short  devotional  exercises  conducted  in  turn  by  the 
four  instructors. 

The  white  department  was  formally  opened  in  the  Middle  Georgia  Military^  and 
Agricultural  College  building,  at  9  o'clock,  Tuesday,  August  1,  with  an  attendance 
of  30  teachers  aud  others  interested  in  the  work  of  education.  A  brief  statement 
was  made  by  each  instructor,  setting  forth  the  manner  in  which  the  reepeotive  sub- 
jects would  be  presented,  and  the  daily  program  was  announced  and  information 
given  in  reference  to  text  books  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  institute.  A 
short  recess  followed,  to  afford  social  intercourse,  after  which  the  class  was  dismissed 
and  the  instructors  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  Eddy  school-house  to  organize  the  col- 
ored department.  Ten  teachers  were  in  attendance  and  the  class  was  at  once  organ- 
ized. The  same  order  of  exercises  was  given  as. had  been  presented  in  the  white  de- 
partment aud  at  1  o'clock  the  class  was  dismissed  for  the  day. 

The  attendance  in  each  department  increased  daily,  until  it  reached  55  whites  aod 
25  colored.  The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  term  of  four  weeks,  as  shown  by 
my  register,  was  48  whites  and  23  colored,  making  a  total  daily  attendance  of  71. 
The  total  number  enrolled  at  the  close  of  the  term  was  68  in  the  white  department 
and  47  in  the  colored,  or  a  total  in  both  of  115. 

Sessions  wore  held  regularly,  according  to  our  program,  each  day  for  four  weeks,  ex- 
cept Monday,  July  31,  which  was  spent,  as  above  stated,  in  making  definite  arrange- 
ments for  the  work. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  exercises,  wq  had  on  each  Friday  an  ^'experience  meet- 
ing," in  which  questions  relating  to  school  difflcultios  and  n^ktte^n  ocomring  daily  iQ 
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■ohool  were  propoaoded  and  disonBsexl.  Among  these  were  the  following:  (1)  How 
can  regular  attendance  be  secured  f  (2)  How  can  good  lessons  be  secnred  T  (3)  Oagbt 
prizes  ever  to  be  ottered  in  school  T  (4)  How  long  onght  geography  to  be  studied  as 
a  daily  lesson?  (5)  When  should  English  grammar  b§  taken  upf  (6)  How  can  read- 
ing be  taught  when  each  child  in  the  class  has  adifl'erent  reading  book?  (7)  Should 
pupils  be  kept  in  after  school  ?  (8)  What  is  the  best  form  of  report  to  send  to  par- 
ents? 

These  experience  mei^tings  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  class  and  were  i>erhaps, 
for  the  time  they  consumed,  the  most  profitable  exercises  of  the  institute. 

During  the  term  two  evening  lectures  were  delivered,  one  by  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart, 
formerly  State  school  superintendent  of  Indiana,  and  the  other  by  Kev.  Mr.  Stoney,  of 
Milledgeville.  The  former  was,  on  request  of  the  colored  teachers,  repeated  in  the 
colored  Baptist  charch  for  the  beuefit  of  the  colored  people,  very  few  of  whom  were 
present  at  the  first  lecture. 

Two  entertainments,  consisting  of  songs,  recitations,  and  calisthenics,  were  also 
given  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Middle  (reorgia  Military  and  Agricultural 
College.  These  lectures  and  entertainments  were  largely  attended  and  were  much 
enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  institute. 

Of  the  value  of  the  institute  to  the  teachers  and  others  in  attendance  there  was 
but  one  opinion.  The  universal  verdict  among  them  was  that  every  member  had 
been  benefited.  Numerous  inquiries  from  teachers  who  were  unable  to  attend  this 
year  as  to  when  and  where  the  next  institute  will  be  held  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
that  the  work  is  appreciated  by  many  of  those  for  whose  direct  benefit  it  was  under- 
taken. ' 

In  my  judgment  there  is  no  more  important  work  in  connection  with  our  pnblic 
school  system  than  that  of  training  teachers,  and  I  think  it  would  be  true  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  expend  a  portion  of  her  school  revenue  in  providing  for  this 
work,  either  by  organizing  ^'migratory''  institutes,  to  move  from  section  to  section, 
or  by  establishing  a  **  normal  school 'Mn  some  locality  where  board  is  cheap,  and 
providing  for  a  number  of  scholarships,  say  of  $100  in  value,  to  be  awarded  on  merit 
and  upon  certain  conditions  of  service  iu  return  after  graduation. 

Through  the  valuable  assistance  and  cooperation  of  Mr.  L.  Carringtou,  school 
commissioner  of  Baldwin  County,  the  teachers  were  all  comfortably  provided  for  at 
ver>'  reasonable  rates  of  board,  the  whites  paying  $15  and  the  colored  $10  ]>er  month. 

HI.— REPORT  OF  THE  NORTH  GEORGIA  INSTITUTE,  AT  TOCCOA,  1882. 

By  H.  C.  MiTCUEix,  Director, 

The  institute  opened  at  the  Methodist  church  in  Toccoa  on  the  1st  day  of  August, 
with  upwards  of  twenty  teachers  iu  atteudanco,  which  number  was  increased  from 
day  to  day  uutil  we  had  enrolled  45  white  teachers,  10  colored,  and  15  county  com- 
missioners—  total  70,  representing  30  counties. 

It  was  our  object  from  the  first  to  make  our  institute  a  model  of  plain,  practical 
'  school  work,  using  the  most  approved  methods,  and  this  end  was  kept  constantly  in 
view. 

We  had  four  instructors  present,  viz  :  Prof.  S.  P.  Sanford,  of  Mercer  University, 
Hiss  Laura  Hay  good,  of  the  Girls'  High  School  of  Atlanta,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Mallon,  of  At- 
lanta, anil  the  writer  of  this  report. 

The  branches  of  study  assigned  to  the  writer  were  geography  and  history.  In  one 
or  the  other  of  these  ho  conducted  daily  recitations.  He  endeavored  iu  these  rooit<a- 
tions  to  make  use  of  the  be^t  methods  and  he  gave  especial  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  map  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  usiug  for  this  purpose  the  surveys  made  by  the 
State  and  reviving  as  many  historical  incidents  of  the  State  as  possible. 

Prof.  S.  P.  Sanfonl  had  charge  of  the  department  of  arithmetic  and  gave  daily 
IcsBODs  on  the  best  method  of  teaching  that  science,  illustrating  his  instructions  by 
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Dnmerous  practical  examples  in  tbe  fandamental  rnlee,  as  also  in  Tednotion,  firaotioiiB, 
percentage,  proportion,  &c.  The  superior  advantages  of  the  analytic  method  were 
fally  discussed  before  the  teachers,  and  clearness  and  simplification  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  subjects,  especially  to^ beginners  in  arithmetic,  were  strongly  urged. 

The  metric  system  was  also  explained  and  illustrated  by  models  of  the  metre, 
gram,  litre,  &c. 

Tbe  department  of  primary  reading,  primary  grammar,  and  penmanship  was  ably 
represented  by  Miss  Hay  good. 

Mrs.  Mai  Ion  gave  a  series  of  highly  successful  lessons  in  reading  and  elocution, 
which  were  varied  with  instruction  in  the  hygiene  of  tbe  school  room  and  the  analy- 
sis of  English  poetry. 

Mr.  Smart,  of  Indiana,  an  able  school  officer  and  general  superintendent  of  all  the 
institutes,  edified  the  teachers  to  a  high  degree  by  his  most  valuable  lectures  on  school 
instruction  and  management. 

Another  feature  of  the  institute  was  the  delivery  of  a  series  of  popular  and  scien- 
tific lectures  by  prominent  educators  and  public  men  during  tbe  evenings.  These 
lectures  were  well  attended  by  the  teachers  and  citizens.  Among  the  lecturers  were 
Dr.  H.  H.  Tucker,  Judge  Bleckley,  Prof.  White  of  Athens,  Dr.  C.  W.  Lane  of  Athens, 
Col.  Samuel  Bamett,  Prof.  Rufus  Smith,  Col.  David  W.  Lewis,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Smart. 

We  had  in  attendance  a  body  of  very  intelligent  teachers  from  every  part  of  tbe 
State,  from  the  public  schools  of  Savannah,  Macon,  Atlanta,  and  Americus,  from 
Athens,  Washington,  Newnan,  Gainesville,  Louisville,  Forsyth,  and  from  very  many 
counties  in  the  State. 

The  local  schools  of  Toccoa  were  often  in  att-endance  upon  our  sessions. 

At  tbe  close  of  the  institute  certificates  of  attendance  were  issued  to  the  teachers 
and  the  writer  shares  in  the  opinion  he  often  heard  expressed  that  the  session  of  the 
North  Georgia  Teachers'  Institute  accomplished  much  good  for  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  Georgia. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  reader  has  seen  the  kind  of  work  actually  done  in  some  of  the 
various  teachers'  institutes  of  States  and  cities ;  but  the  local  and-rural 
institute — the  county  institute— yet  remains'for  iuspection.  The  pages 
to  follow  contain  specimen  programs  of  this  work  in  Michigan,  Indiana, 
West  Virginia,  Illinois,  and  Massachusetts. 

A.— MICHIGAN. 

The  Hon.  Yarnum  B.  Cochran,  State  superintendent,  prefaced  the 
program  of  1881-'82  vrith  a  short  introduction,  from  which  the  following 
explanation  of  its  origin  and  purposes  is  derived : 

These  outlines  were  the  result  of  several  years'  experience  in  insti- 
tute work  in  this  State.  At  the  State  institute  held  at  Lansing,  July 
5-8, 1881,  a  number  of  the  most  experienced  institute  conductors  and 
instructors  of  Michigan  were  invited  to  present  outlines  of  work  for  the 
institutes  of  1881-'82.  They  were  requested  to  make  free  use  of  any- 
thing contained  in  the  manual  published  two  years  before,  which  had 
stood  the  test  of  experience  and  use,  and  also  as  freely  to  reject  any  and 
all  matter  which  to  them  seemed  to  demand  change.  Every  syllabus 
received  frank  and  full  criticism  from  all  present,  and  ample  notes  and 
suggestions  were  prepared  as  a  further  aid  in  shaping  the  outlines  for 
publication.  The  result  is  presented  herewith.  To  a  certain  extent, 
therefore,  these  outlines  are  the  joint  product  of  the  whole  institute 
corps  of  the  State  after  three  or  four  years  of  active  work  and  experience. 

These  outlines  were  designed  to  foruish  ample  material  for  the  work 
of  two  years.  In  practice  they  are  susceptible  of  almost  indefinite 
elaboration,  and  instructors  will  find  it  equally  important  to  avoid  the 
one  extreme  of  excessive  detail  and  the  other  fault  of  obscure  generali- 
zation. 

A  program  for  a  week's  institute  work  follows  the  outlines.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous  expression  of  the  conductors,  especial 
emphasis  is  given  to  certain  subjects.  No  attempt,  however,  is  made  to 
indicate  a  subdivision  of  the  subjects  for  each  exercise.  This  is  left  to 
the  various  instructors  as  their  experience  may  suggest. 

All  the  subjects  treated  in  the  outlines  are  not  in  the  program.    In  | 
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case  it  is  desired  to  introdace  them  a  slight  change  can  be  made  in  other 
subjects  on  the  program  as  here  presented,  which  is  taken  from  the 

MANITAI.  OP  INSTITUTE  WORK. 

OPENING  WORK. 

I. — The  ohjeots  of  ieachen^  instiiuiea. 

1.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher :  (a)  By  giving  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
tme  ends  of  education :  (5)  by  giving  some  elementary  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
teaching ;  (o)  by  illnstrating  and  enforcing  the  best  methods  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion ;  (d)hj  giving  a  correct  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  good  school. 

2.  To  secure  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  our  work,  in  methods  of  organiza- 
tion, records,  teaching,  government :  (1)  By  promoting  acquaintance  and  interchange 
of  ideas  (a)  among  teachers  of  the  vicinity ;  (h)  fh>m  other  parts  of  the  State  and 
from  other  grades  of  schools.  (2)  By  promoting  professional  knowledge  and  spirit. 
(3)  By  securing  cooperation  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  with  the  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 

3.  To  correct  prevailing  faults,  involving  (a)  waste  of  time  in  movements  of  pupils, 
in  conducting  recitations,  in  repeating  work  done  by  previous  teacher ;  (5)  wrong 
methods  arising  from  defective  knowledge  and  lack  of  experience. 

II. — Hint8  to  institute  memhere, 

1.  Take  notes  and  preserve  them  for  future  use. 

2.  Without  being  urged,  enter  earnestly  and  heartily  ipto  all  exercises,  take  criti- 
cism good  naturedly,  and  be  companionable. 

3.  Attendance  on  all  exercises  should  be  prompt  and  regular. 

4.  Make  yourselves  agreeable  in  the  families  in  which  yon  stop  and  in  the  town, 
both  for  your  own  sake  and  the  sake  of  the  cause. 

5.  Members  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  institute  is  a  school,  not  a  debating 
society ;  instructors,  that  they  are  to  teach  and  exemplify  rather  than  lecture. 

6.  Interruption  of  instructors  during  an  exercise  by  questions  is  to  be  guarded 
against  by  a  fixed  time  for  answering  questions. 

DIDACTICS. 

Many  general  principles  were  embodied  in  the  various  outlines  as  presented  at  the 
State  institute.  As  they  are  applicable  to  all  teaching  and  are  so  vitally  related  to 
most  of  the  subjects,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  group  them  under  a  general  head 
and  present  them  as  an  introduction  to  the  specific  treatment  of  the  topics.  It  is 
suggested  that  a  consideration  of  these  principles  will  aid  instructors  in  a  harmoni- 
ous presentation  of  their  work. 

1.  The  immediate  end  of  school  work  is  results  as  shown  by  the  learner's  power  to 
use  what  he  has  learned. 

2.  The  end  can  be  gained  only  by  giving  undivided  and  persevering  effort  to  it. 

3.  Skill  comes  only  by  doing,  and  must  go  before  real  and  full  knowledge.  This  is 
nature's  order.  To  reverse  this,  for  the  learner,  whatever  mature  minds  may  try  to 
do,  is  only  harmful. 

4.  The  worth  and  scope  of  the  results  gained  by  the  pupil  depend  almost  wholly  on 
the  will,  energy,  earnestness,  and  clear  headed  work  of  the  teacher. 

5.  One  simple  idea,  in  applying  which  all  pat<;hwork  is  avoided,  should  run  like  a 
beam  of  light  through  the  teacher's  work  of  developing  and  the  pupil's  work  of  mas- 
tering a  subject. 

6.  Every  mind,  in  work  requiring  quickness  and  accuracy,  gains  these  by  a  division 
of  labor:  first  a  clear  thought  and  then  an  undivided  mind  in  the  application  of  that 
thought  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

7.  The  connection  between  expression  and  knowing  is  so  vital  that  a  dear  peroep- 
tion  of  it  abould  be  scored  into  every  teacher's  mind. 
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8.  The  form8  of  written  work  should  be  Bimple,  coDRistent,  and  compreheoBive,  and 
should  be  held  to,  but  not  talked  about. 

1).  Plans  of  teaching  are  detenuined  by  (a)  age  and  intelligence  of  pupils;  (h)  time 
allotted  to  the  study;  (c)  means  of  reference,  books,  maps,  &c. ;  (d)  objects  to  be 
attained. 

10.  The  following  should  be  the  pupil's  order  of  progress :  (a)  The  obscure  whole 
of  perception ;  (6)  analysis;  (c)  synthesis;  (d)  the  dear  whole  of  comprehension. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

KoTB.— The  references  giivon  bolow  are  to  the  General  School  Laws  of  Michigfln,  edition  of  1881,  a 
oopy  of  which  will  be  famished  to  each  inntitute  instmctor.  Many  points  in  regard  to  the  privi- 
leiree  and  reixponsibilities  of  teachers  have  not  been  made  sultJoctn  of  statutory  proTiiiions.  but  are 
Kovemed  solely  by  the  law  of  oaHtom  and  the  dcciHionn  of  courts. 

I. — Teachers  should  knatc  something  ofiU  because 

I.  It  directly  concerns  them  as  to  (a)  their  preparation  and  qualification;  (5) 
their  duties  and  obligations;  (o)  their  privileges  and  liabilities. 

II.  —A  "  qualified  teacher  "  is 

1.  One  who  holds  a  certificate  in  force,  granted  by  (a)  State  authority,  $  165;  (b) 
board  of  instruction  of  normal  school,  i  164 ;  (o)  township  superintendent,  ^  12H:  (d) 
county  board  of  school  examiners,  $  128 ;  (e)  district  board  working  under  special 
charter  or  in  incorporated  city,  $  1!^^. 

III. — Teacher's  certificate, 

1.  Xece8.sary  because :  (a)  school  officers  cannot  contract  with  an  unqualified  teacher, 
^  40, 138;  {h)  no  public  money  can  be  paid  to  an  unqualified  teacher,  $  38;  (c)  dis- 
tricts employing  an  unqualified  teacher  cannot  draw  public  moneys,  $  5*i. 

2.  Requirements:  (a)  form  of  certificate,  $  128;  (5)  examination  shall  be  (1)  thor- 
oagh  and  full,  $  128;  (2)  particular  studies  required,  $  I2&;  (o)  teacher  must  be  quali- 
fied in  respect  to  (1)  moral  character,  $  128;  (2)  learning,  $  128;  (3)  ability  to  in- 
struct and  govern  a  school,  (  128. 

3.  Gradation :  (a)  first  grade,  ^  129;  (6)  second  grade,  $  129;  (c)  third  grade,  $  129; 
((f)  special,  $  129. 

4.  Revocation:  (a)  State  certificate,  $  165;  (6)  normal  school  certificate,  $164;  (o) 
township  superintendent's  certificate,  $  128;  (d)  county  board's  certificate:  (1)  for 
what  reasons,  $  130;  (2)  how,  $  130. 

5.  Suspension :  (a)  for  what  reasons,  $  130 ;  (h)  how,  $  1^. 

6.  Fees :  (a)  institute,  $  1.54 ;  (5)  special  certificate,  $  129. 

IV. — Teacher's  coniraoi, 

1.  Parties  to  the  contract,  $  40. 

2.  How  authorized,  $  33. 

3.  Character  of  contract,  (  40. 

4.  Conditions  of  contract:  (a)  Time,  $  40:  (b)  wage«,  $4^;  (c)  register  of  school, 
t  40 ;  (d)  teacher  to  keep  himself  qualified,  $  40 ;  (e)  holidays,  Appendix  A,  IT  43 ; 
(/)  suspension  of  school.  Appendix  A,  IT  44  ;  {g)  services  as  janitor. 

6.  To  be  in  duplicate,  $  40: 
6.  When  may  be  annulled. 

V.  ^Studies  and  text  books. 
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Vh—AuikorUg  of  a  toocftar. 

1.  Rules  and  regulations,  $  44. 

2.  Suspension  and  expulsion,  $  44. 

3.  Detention  of  pupils  after  school. 

4.  Place :  (a)  In  the  school  room ;  (6)  on  way  to  and  from  school. 

5.  Corporal  punishment. 

VII. — Reaponifibilitjf  of  teacher, 

1.  Oversight  of  (a)  buildings  and  apparatus ;  (6)  pupils:  (1)  in  school ;  (2)  out  of 
school. 

2.  Instruction  including :  (a)  Arrangement  of  program;  (&)  classification  of  pupils; 
(o)  thoroughness ;  (<f)  approved  methods. 

3.  Government  of  school :  (a)  Efficient ;  (b)  proper. 

NOTK. — The  foreKoing  in  of  a  general  nutare  and  is  of  interest  to  school  officers  and  teachers,  irre- 
spectively. The  following  topic  has  been  added  as  of  special  interest  at  this  time,  iu  view  of  the 
changes  in  the  school  law  regarding  the  system  of  local  sapcrvision.  It  is  suggested  that  it  be  mmie 
the  basis  of  any  work  which  institute  iustmctora  may  do  at  a  special  session  of  the  oounty  ami  town- 
ship school  officers. 

VIII. — Local  supervieion, 

1.  County  board  of  examiners:  (a)  Number,  how  and  when  chosen,  term  of  office, 
$  125;  (h)  organization,  officers,  &c.,  $  126;  (e)  duties  of  secretary,  §  VS-i;  (d)  meet- 
ings of  board :  (1)  annual,  for  organization,  $  120  ;  (2)  special,  as  board  may  deem  fit 
or  as  called  by  secretary,  $$  132,  133;  (c)  examinations:  (1)  regi;lar,  public,  in  March 
and  October,  at  county  seat,  $  127;  (2)  special,  public,  time  and  place  fixed  by  the 
board,  (  127^  (3)  special  by  secretary  (certificate  good  till  next  public  examinution), 
^  129. 

2.  Chairman  of  township  board  of  inspectors:  (a)  Duties,  ^VM:  (1)  visiting 
schools  of  his  township,  how  often ;  (2)  acts  upon  the  advice  and  instructions  of  the 
board  of  school  examiners,  joint  meeting ;  (3)  reports  to  board  of  school  examiners, 
in  general  and  as  to  special  schools. 

3.  Joint  meeting  of  county  and  township  officers,  $  131 :  (a)  Time,  place,  purpose. 

4.  Removals,  vacancies,  compensation,  &c.,  $$  135, 136. 

5.  General  suggestions. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

I. — Preliminarif  work. 

1.  Visitaiiou:  (a)  Of  board;  (5)  of  predecessor ;  (c)  of  parents. 

2.  Examination :  (a)  Of  records,  which  should  be  left  in  as  complete  order  as  possi- 
ble by  each  teacher  at  the  close  of  his  term ;  (b)  of  buildings,  grounds,  &c. 

3.  First  day:  (a)  Be  early  at  school;  (5)  have  all  preparations  completed  before 
the  hour  for  commencing  school ;  (o)  take  names  of  pupils  as  soon  as  they  reach 
school  and  learn  what  you  can  relative  to  their  studies;  (d)  call  to  order  on  time; 
(e)  introduce  yourself  with  a  few  pleasant  remarks;  (/)  make  opening  exercises 
short ;  (g)  complete  enrolment,  probably  only  few  names  to  be  added. 

II. — Temporary  organization, 

1.  Assign  lessons:  (a)  To  first  and  second  reader  classes,  reading  lessons;  (h)  to 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  reader  classes,  arithmetic  lessons ;  (c)  assign  the  la.Mt  leaoona 
of  the  preoeding  term  with  a  short  advance. 

2.  Hear  the  lessons  assigned  in  the  above  order,  assigning  other  leaaons  in  the  same 
subjects  and  in  the  subject  next  in  order  for  the  day. 
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3.  Begin  with  the  order  of  stady  and  recitation  that  you  think  it  will  he  deeirahle 
to  continue. 

III. — Permanent  organization  and  program, 

Non. — Condnoton  will  be  fnmished  with  copies  of  the  conne  of  stady  cad  dally  progmn  in 
district  eohooU  for  distrlbntion  to  members  of  the  institute.  It  is  requested  that  the  seoond  ezer- 
else  upon  this  topic  be  devoted  to  a  foil  Mid  oarefal  exposition  of  the  oourse  as  ontUned  and  to  an 
explanation  of  the  working  program.  For  this  pnrpose  it  is  snggested  that  instractors  make  them* 
mItss  familiar  with  the  course  and  program  and  urge  upon  teachers  its  practical  value  and  utility. 

SCHOOL  GOVSKNMENT  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

I. — The  true  ohfeet  of  school  government, 

1.  The  development  of  the  power  and  habit  of  seli government:  (a)  By  imparting 
to  the  popila  correct  views  of  their  relations  to  their  superiors,  equals,  and  inferiors; 
(6)  by  forming  in  the  pupils  the  habit  of  considering  carefully  the  consequences  of 
acts  before  they  are  performed ;  (c)  by  imparting  to  tbe  pupils  the  power  and  habit 
of  doing  under  all  circumstances  what  they  know  or  believe  to  be  right. 

II. — The  elements  of  thepupiU^  nature  through  which  he  should  he  governed, 

1.  The  power  of  imitation  and  habit. 

2.  The  power  of  being  attracted  and  repelled :  (a)  Through  the  physical  nature ; 
{h)  through  the  intellectual  nature ;  (c)  through  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 

3.  The  power  of  perceiving  right  and  wrong. 

III. — Appliances  which  should  be  used  in  school  government, 

1.  The  teacher's  own  course  of  conduct :  (a)  Should  make  the  golden  rule  a  living 
reality  in  and  out  of  school;  {b)  should  have  self  control  and  be  master  of  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  school ;  (c)  should  have  tact  and  a  lively  interest  in  the  work 
and  amusements  of  the  pupils ;  (d)  should  be  frank  and  strictly  honest  in  dealing 
with  pupils ;  (e)  should  be  an  example  to  the  pupils  in  all  matters  of  conduct. 

2.  The  nse  of  time  and  place :  (a)  Proper  division  of  the  school  day ;  (6)  proper 
seating  of  pupils ;  (c)  plan  and  use  of  playground ;  {d)  promptness  in  attending  to  all 
school  exercises ;  (e)  proper  time  and  place  for  the  disposal  of  cases  of  discipline. 

3.  The  use  of  exercises  and  reports :  (a)  Exercises  connected  with  the  opening  of 
school ;  (b)  music,  calisthenics,  &o, ;  (o)  reports  made  at  irregular  or  fixed  intervals. 

4.  Punishments:  (a)  Disapproval  of  teacher  and  parents;  {b)  temporary  loss  of 
privileges ;  (c)  corporal  punishment  (last  resort). 

COMMON  S^ROBS  IN  TEACHING. 


BRBOBS  nr  THBOBY- 


-LBAO  TO- 


-BiaoBs  ni  PBAcncs. 


I. — Arise  from  ignorance, 

m 

1.  Through  lack  of  early  education. 

2.  Through  errors  in  early  education. 

3.  Through  failure  to  keep  abreast  the 
best  thonght  of  the  day. 

n.  -^Enumeration, 

1.  Logical  reasoning  is  expected  of 
young  pupils :  (a)  Concerning  subjects  of 
study ;  (5)  concerning  matters  pertaining 
to  school  government. 


I. — Arise  from — 

1.  Errors  in  theory. 

2.  Lack  of  natural  adaptation  to  the 
work. 

3.  Lack  of  devotion  to  the  work. 

n. — Enumeration, 

1.  (a)  Too  much  prominence  given  to 
solving  problems  in  arithmetic  to  detri- 
ment of  drill  upon  combinations;  (h) 
rules  and  their  application  in  grammar 
rather  than  drill  in  correct  use  of  lan- 
guage ;  (o)  unreaaonafile  demands  upon 
pnpila. 
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2.  It  does  not  pay  to  attend  edncational 
gatherings  and  read  edncational  works. 

3.  A  teacher  must  think  and  talk  of 
nothing  else  than  school. 

4.  (a)  The  sole  object  of  studying  is  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge ;  (b)  the  work 
of  the  teacher  is  principally  to  instruct ; 
(o)  the  object  of  recitations  is  merely  to 
determine  the  daily  progress  of  the  pupils. 


5.  The  word  method  solely  isthe  correct 
plan  of  teaching  reading. 

6.  Children  are  taoght  to  read  merely 
that  they  may  entertain  others. 


7.  (a)  Like  offences  should  receive  like 
punishment ;  (5)  stupidity  in  a  pupil  is  a 
crime. 

8.  (a)  Parents  have  no  rights  except  to 
pay  taxes;  (5)  fault  finding  by  parents  is 
a  sure  indication  that  they  are  unreason- 
able. 

9.  No  preparation  is  necessary  for  work 
of  lower  grade. 

10.  Self  government  is  not  necessary  to 
the  government  of  others. 

11.  Self  control  is  not  essential  to  the 
best  disciplinary  and  teaching  work. 


12.  Quantity  rather  than  quality  is  the 
measnre  of  progress. 


2.  (a)  Extreme  conservatism ;  (i)  little 
growth;  (c)  rare  promotion ;  -(d)  jealousy 
toward  teachers  that  do  grow. 

3.  (a)  Narrow-mindedness;  (5)  magni- 
fying, unduly,  the  office  of  teacher. 

4.  (a)  Pupils  learn  much ;  can  do  noth- 
ing ;  are  filled,  not  strengthened ;  (6)  con- 
tinual pouring  in,  no  training  to  use ;  con- 
tinual driving  of  nails,  no  clinching ;  (c) 
proper  attention  not  given  to  making  pu- 
pils self  confident ;  teacher  does  not  illus- 
trate and  explain  properly. 

5.  (a)  Pupils  not  prepared  for  sul>se- 
qnent  work  ;  (b)  do  not  have  vocal  organs 
cultivated  to  distinct  articulation. 

6.  (a)  Pupils  taught  to  read  fluently 
rather  than  intelligently;  (6)  good  read- 
ing in  school,  poor  reading  elsewhere ;  (c) 
taste  for  reading  not  cultivated. 

7.  (a)  Some  punishments  too  severe, 
others  too  light;  (6)  pupils  unjustly 
blamed,  unnecessarily  discouraged. 

8.  (a)  Patrons  ignored ;  (b)  teacher  lacks 
support;  (o)  failure  to  study  one's  own 
faults.  ' 

9.  (a)  No  illustrations,  or  poor  ones;  (b) 
waste  of  time ;  (o)  unsystematic  work ; 
(d)  failure  to  make  most  possible  out  of 
lesson. 

10.  Getting  angry :  (a)  Wjth  pupils ;  (ft) 
with  parents. 

11.  Talking :  (a)  Too  much  in  (1)  as- 
sertion of  authority;  (2)  reprimanding 
offences;  (3)  telling  pupils  what  they  can 
find  out  themselves;  (4)  telling  pupils 
what  they  cannot  understand;  (b)  too 
loudly  (1)  wearies  teacher  unnecessarily; 
(2)  disturbs  school. 

12.  i^dvancing  pupils  too  rapidly:  (a) 
Real  progress  retarded;  {b)  pupils  dis- 
couraged ;  (c)  ii^justice  to  subsequent 
teacher. 


ART  OF  ILLUSTRATION. 

I. — Preliminary  remarks, 

1.  Power  of  recollection  depends  upon  strength  and  clearness  of  conception. 

2.  Conceptions  may  be  (a)  strong  and  vigorous  or  weak  and  languid ;  (5)  clear  and 
distinct  or  obscure  and  indistinct. 

II. — Purpose  of  Ulustralion. 

To  render  the  obscure  plain  and  the  weak  vigorous,  thus  putting  the  mind  in  con- 
dition to  conceive  clearly  and  strongly,  and  hnnoe  to  remember  the  point  illustrated* 
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III. — Illn$tr€Uian8  are  of  iwo  general  cloMee. 

1.  Thoee  addressed  to  the  senses:  (a)  To  the  eye :  (1)  Drawing,  showing  points  of 
resemhlance,  of  contrast;  (2)  manipulation:  sticks,  books,  papers,  apparatns;  (3) 
special  gestares ;  (5)  to  the  ear:  vocal  imitation;  (c)  to  the  eye  and  ear:  imitations 
snd  personations. 

2.  Those  addressed  directly  to  the  mind:  (a)  Illustrations  by  examples;  (b)  illus- 
trations depending  on  analogies:  (1)  Upon  a  simple  analogy;  (2)  success  depends 
npon  the  state  of  knowledge  of  those  addressed;  (3)  the  analogy  may  depend  upon 
antecedent  analogies;  (4)  the  analogy  may  be  only  hinted, fiot  expressed  in  full;  (c) 
the  same  proposition  may  be  illustrated  by  example  and  analogy. 

IV. — Gtntral  principles, 

1.  An  illustration  should  illumine,  not  obscure,  the  subject ;  should  throw  light  on 
the  topic,  not  draw  sttention  to  itself. 

2.  Should  be  simple,  not  complex  ;  if  complex  it  may  fail  of  its  purpose  by  direct- 
ing attention  to  its  parts. 

3.  General  test  of  an  illustration:  can  it  be  portrayed  to  the  eyef 

V. — Skill  in  illuetraiion  important  to  the  teacher, 

1.  Conception  of  teacher  and  papil  may  not  coincide :  (a)  Pupil  may  fail  to  grasp 
the  new  idea;  or  {h)  teacher  uncertain  that  his  own  conception  is  grasped  by  the 
pnpil. 

2.  Teacher  must  find  some  known  ground  :  (a)  That  is  common  to  both ;  (6)  that 
hears  some  obvious  relation  or  analogy  to  the  new  idea. 

3.  The  novel  is  thus  associated  with  the  familiar  and  the  known  is  made  to  teach 
the  unknown. 

VI. — Improvement  in  this  art. 

1.  As  it  appeals  to  the  senses:  (a)  Skill  in  drawing:  studies  in  form,  perspective, 
shading,  practice;  {h)  manipulation:  boldness,  knowledge,  practice ;  (c)  imitation 
and  personation :  voice  culture,  study  of  persons  with  reference  to  mannere  and  char- 
acter. 

2.  As  it  appeals  directly  to  the  mind :  (a)  Skill  in  examples  depends  upon  experi- 
ence and  reading  and  demands  a  retentive  and  ready  memory  ;  (b)  skill  in  analogies 
depends  upon  extensive  and  accurate  observations  of  nature  and  life  and  demands 
an  active  poetic  imagination. 

THE  ART  OF  QUESTIONING. 

I. — This  art  has  four  main  purposes, 

1.  To  induce  a  reproduction  of  the  pnpiFs  knowledge. 

2.  To  stimalate  his  curiosity  and  his  diligence  by  discovering  the  limitations  of  his 
information. 

3.  To  resolve  potential  knowledge  and  energy  into  actual  knowledge  and  power. 

4.  To  keep  the  teacher  informed  of  the  mental  state  and  the  mental  needs  of  his 
pupil :  (a)  Reproduction  is  an  essential  phase  of  the  knowing  act ;  a  truth  is  not  ade- 
quately understood  till  it  has  been  restated  in  the  pupil's  own  language,  {b)  A  pupil 
is  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  learn  till  he  sees  the  relation  of  what  he  already  knows  to 
that  which  remains  to  be  known,  (c)  A  pupil  may  be  able  to  employ  minor  processes, 
but  may  never  have  coordinated  these  into  higher  and  more  complex  processes ;  or 
he  may  already  know  the  elements  of  a  judgment  without  having  made  the  discrim. 
inations  necessary  for  comparison,  (d)  Instruction  can  be  a  rational  process  only 
when  a  fair  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  pupil's  mental  power  and  of  the  material 
HMdcd  tor  the  use  of  this  power. 
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n.— QiMffioM  $kauld  he— 

1.  Clear,  oonoiae,  and  of  such  a  nature  that  the  reeponsee,  taken  eoIleetiTely,  will 
form  a  syetematio  exposition  of  the  aabjeot. 

2.  8o  far  as  possible,  qaestions  should  be  stripped  of  all  verbiage  and  aoawan 
should  be  given  in  complete  sentences. 

3.  When  responses  are  to  be  wrftten,  qaestions  may  be  more  oomprehenaive,  de- 
manding of  the  pupil  greater  deliberation  and  a  higher  type  of  mental  aotiTity. 

4.  In  general,  oral  examinations  cultivate  promptness  and  test  the  range  of  the 
pnpU's  knowledge,  while  written  examinations  cultivate  the  power  of  independent 
and  continuous  thinking  and  test  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge. 

III. — To  be  a  good  queetUmer 

implies  an  articulate  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  and  it  is  a  valuable  discipline  for 
pupils,  on  occasion,  to  question  their  classmates. 

SELATIONS  OF  PARENT.  AND  TKACHKR. 

I. — Teachers  ehould  aoquamt  parents  with  and  interest  them  in  s^ool  work. 

1.  Indirectly:  (a)  Through  the  pupils;  (5)  through  the  press;  (o)  by  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  teacher  himself;  (d)  by  making  his  teaching  a  success. 

2.  Directly :  (a)  By  mingling  and  conversing  with  parents;  (5)  by  class  work  done 
in  the  presence  of  parents ;  (c)  by  some  public  literary  enterprises  in  connection  with 
the  school  work. 

11,— Teachers  should  secure  the  oo^^ation  of  parents, 

1.  In  the  matter  of  discipline :  (a)  By  communication  through  the  pupils ;  (h)  by 
dtiect  communication. 

2.  In  the  matter  of  work :  (a)  By  showing  the  reasonableness  of  what  is  required : 
in  amount,  in  its  nature,  and  in  the  order  pursued ;  (5)  by  inciting  reasonable  pride 
in  the  progress  of  pupils. 

III. — The  teacher  shou^ld  preserve  a  true  dignitjf  and  exhibit  proper  respect  for  parental 

authority, 

1.  By  avoiding  gossip,  especially  in  local  affairs. 

2.  By  courtesy  towards  parents. 

3.  By  a  readiness  to  explain  plans  and  reasons. 

4.  By  a  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  parents  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
success  of  school  work. 

5.  By  consulting  parents  in  regard  to  the  discipline,  studies,  and  morals  of  tiieir 
children. 

6.  By  faithfully  reporting,  when  necessary,  the  standing  and  deportment  of  pupils 
to  their  parents. 

MORALS  AND  MANNERS. 

I. — Fundamental  ideas, 

1.  Those  principles  should  be  inculcated  wUich  will  develop  genuine  character  and 
make  good  citizens  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense. 

2.  The  good  of  the  state  demands  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  and  physical  training. 

3.  Correct  morals  and  good  manners  are  necessary  to  the  best  interests  of-aodety. 

4.  Morals  relate  to  the  things  that  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done :  oughtness  or 
oughtnotness. 

5.  Intellectual  culture  is  of  little  value  if  it  is  net  associated  with  tme  ohAT«yt6f« 
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n. — Important  tuggestiom, 

1.  A  person  by  the  practice  of  good  moralfl  makes  himself  a  good  member  of  society; 
by  attending  to  good  manners,  he  renders  himself  an  agreeable  companion. 

2.  The  unconscious  inllnence  of  the  teaeher  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind. 

3.  The  teacher  should  set  just  such  an  example,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  as  he 
would  desire  his  pupils  to  imitate. 

4.  That  the  pupil  may  discharge  his  duties  freely,  he  should  (a)  know  what  is 
right ;  {b)  feel  the  claims  of  the  right;  (c)  will  to  do  the  right. 

5.  Moral  instruction  can  best  be  given  by  incidents,  anecdotes,  stories,  illustrations 
of  noble  principles,  biographies  of  the  great  and  good. 

6.  The  Bible  is  the  fundamental  text  book  on  good  morals. 

BucARK.— Let  it  be  dietinctly  nndentood  that  this  does  not  mean  teaching  denominational  or  tech- 
nical Christianity. 

UI.—Meihod, 

1.  Character  of  the  teacher  essential :  (a)  Prudent;  (b)  honest;  (c)  courteous ;  (d) 
a  warm  heart ;  (0)  an  even  temper;  (/)  a  genial  nature;  {g)  an  earnest  manner ;  (h) 
a  cheerful  countenance. 

2.  The  teacher  must  remember  that  in  the  child's  moral  nature  Bympathy^  is  the  rul- 
ing impulse  and  influence  the  controlling  power. 

3.  He  must  love  and  secure  the  confidence  of  his  pupils  before  he  can  influence 
them  rightly. 

4.  Let  the  teacher's  whole  example  and  life  be  a  standing  rebuke  to  every  moral 
delinquency  and  an  encouragement  to  every  virtue. 

5.  Take  illustrations  from  (a)  common  life ;  (5)  school  room,  playgrounds,  school 
discipline  ;.(c)  relations  of  pupils  to  one  another,  to  their  parents  and  teachers. 

6.  Special  topics,  to  be  treated  of  at  stated  times  or  as  occasion  offers:  (a)  Honesty ; 
(h)  kinduess ;  (c)  truthfulness ;  {d)  unselfishness ;  (e)  respect  to  superiors ;  (/)  purity 
in  thought,  word,  and  action ;  {g)  obedience  to  teachers,  parents,  and  civil  author- 
ities. 

7.  Correction  of  evil  and  bad  habits:  Idleness,  profanity,  lying,  stealing,  obscen- 
ity, use  of  tobacco,  intemperance,  &c, 

8.  Formation  of  good  habits :  Industry,  cleanliness,  self  reliance,  cheerfhlness, 
promptness. 

9.  Attack  prevailing  evils  by  a  kind  and  thorough  general  talk;  special  ones, 
singly  and  in  private. 

10.  Illustrate  the  method  of  treating  one  of  the  evils  mentioned  in  7. 

KoTB.— The  topic  to  be  treated  of  may  be  announced  beforehand,  that  the  pnpila  may  think  about 
it 

KLEMENTARY  SOUNDS. 

I. — Reaaons  for  prcBenting  the  subject, 

1.  To  correct  our  own  errors  in  pronunciation  and  articulation. 

2.  To  awaken  an  interest  in  orthoepical  study. 

3.  To  secure  uniform  and  correct  teaching  in  schools. 

4.  To  secure  uniform  and  correct  speeeh  among  the  people. 

SuooKsnoKS. — The  institute  nhonld  be  treated  as  a  class  and  led  to  utter  abundaDdant  examples 
(sounds,  sot  words  or  sylkblen)  under  each  bead.  Enpecial  attention  should  be  given  to  thcpoaltion 
of  the  vocal  organs  for  the  correct  utterance  of  each  sound.  At  the  clone  of  one  exercise,  the  lea* 
SOB  for  the  next  should  he  put  upon  the  boani,  and  the  members  of  the  institute  be  requested  to 
hiisg  inte  the  class  a  number  of  words  illustrating  the  sounds  indicated  and  to  pronounce  them.  The 
•zeroiae  ahoold  give  opportunity  for  mmtufd  oriticiam  and  for  perfect  ft'eedem  in  asking  and  answering 
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II.— CIofMJloafiaM. 

1.  Vocala  or  tonics:  (a)  Simple  vocal  soonds;  (ft)  diphthongs. 

2.  SubTOcals  or  subtonics. 

3.  Aspirates. 

UJ.— Represented  by 

1.  Letters:  (a)  Vowels;  (5)  consooants. 

2.  Diacritical  marks:  (a)  ForTOcals:  macron,  breye,  Ac,;  (()  fbr  sobTOoals  and 
aspirates:  bar,  cedilla,  Ac. 

IV.— Combined  into 

1.  Syllables. 

2.  Words. 

y,—To  study  any  sound,  as  d,  6,  p. 

1.  Papils  form  the  soand  singly  and  in  concert. 

2.  Write  on  the  board  the  yarious  letters  and  diacritical  marks  used  to  represent 
the  sound. 

3.  What  do  the  marks  indicate? 

4.  Classify  the  sound  as  (a)  vocal:  (1)  simple;  (2)  dipthongal:  its  simple  elements, 
(5)  snbvocal;  (c)  aspirate. 

5.  Require  class  to  make  lists  of  the  words  in  which  the  sound  occurs  as  variously 
represented. 

6.  Correct  errors  in  same  manner  as  in  written  spelling. 

VI. — Study  the  sounds  a  f,  o<,  ^,  and  others. 

VII. — Study  the  sounds  d,  ^,  f,  «,  and  others. 

VIII. — To  study  words  as  to  their  elementary  sounds, 

1.  Pronounce  the  word. 

2.  State  the  number  of  syllables. 

3.  Spell  the  word  by  sound  and  pronounce  syllables  separately. 

4.  Utter  and  classify  each  sound,  as  vocal,  subvocal,  or  aspirate. 

5.  Kame  silent  letters. 

6.  Write  the  word  on  slate  or  board,  with  the  proper  diacritical  marks. 

• 

IX. — Study  ten  words  selected  from  reading  book. 

NOTK.«— Instead  of  givlofc  %  fnll  table  of  elpmentary  aomidii,  with  their  letters  and  diacritical  marka, 
it  ia  thon^bthest  to  refer  the  ioatmctor  and  the  inatitate  t4>  the  dictionary,  which  ahonid  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  tcMcbor. 

The  study  of  the  dictionary  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  lt«  use  in  connection  with  all  school 
exercises  sbould  be  carefully  taught. 

SPELLING. 

I. — Correct  spelling  depends  upon  cultivation. 

1.  Of  memory. 

2.  Of  hearing. 

3.  Of  sight. 

II. — Material. 

1.  The  child's  vocabulary. 

2.  Words  in  the  reading  book. 

3.  Words  in  the  spelling  book. 

4.  Words  in  other  text  books. 

5.  Misspelled  wonls  from  compositions  and  other  written  exeiciaes. 

6.  The  dictionary :  (a)  For  correct  spelling ;  (5)  for  oonreot  proniinoiatiom 
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III.—  Oral  9pelliHg. 

1.  PiipilH  should  be  drilled  in  vocalization:  (a)  Until  they  can  readily  distingnish  the 
vari«>U8  .sounds  of  the  dili'erent  letters  and  their  combinations ;  (d)  until  they  are  able 
to  Hiiell  each  word  by  sound  and  by  letter,  to  name  the  silent  letters,  and  to  explain 
the  use  oi  substitutes. 

IV.  —  Written  Bpelling. 

1 .  Should  be  iutroduced  as  early  in  the  course  as  possible. 

*2.  Shouhl  be  employed  with  special  reference  to  training  the  eye  to  know  words 
by  their  forms. 

3.  Diacritical  marks  should  bo  thoroughly  mastered. 

4  All  written  work  should  be  done  in  the  best  and  most  carefhl  manner. 

V. — SuggesUonB, 

1.  Have  it  underntood  that  learning  the  spelling  is  an  essential  part  of  each  lesson 
in  all  the  text  books  used. 

NoTR.— The  time  of  other  Icmmodh,  however,  should  Dot  be  given  up  to  spelling. 

2.  Teachers  should  make  lists  of  misspelled  words  for  nse  in  reviews  and  drill 
work. 

:V  Atwigu  definite  lessons  in  spelling  book,  note  misspelled  words,  and  give  extra 
work  thereon. 

4.  Review  frequently  uud  sometimes  without  previous  notice.  Omit  all  words  of 
iiifnM|uent  use. 

5  Aim  to  make  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  words  such  as  will  enable  him  to  use  them 
intellij^ently. 

Ti.  If  a  word  properly  begins  with  a  capital,  it  is  a  misspelling  to  begin  it  with  a 
8U)»Il  letter;  failure  to  use  a  necessary  apostrophe  is  also  misspelling. 

7    But  few  rules  should  be  taught  and  these  by  induction. 

>?.  With  the  pupiPs  progress  the  attention  given  oral  spelling  should  diminish, 
while  that  given  written  spelling  should  increase. 

PRIMARY  READING. 

l.^PrelifHinary  rtmarks, 

1.  G(»od  reading  is  essentially  good  talking. 

2  The  tests  of  a  pupil's  reading  are  :  (a)  Does  he  read  as  he  talks  T  (b)  Does  he  read 
so  that  every  member  of  the  class  can  easily  nnderstond  him  without  looking  on  the 
book  ? 

II.— lfcMod#. 

Pupilrt  may  he  Kuoeessfully  taught  to  read  by  a  variety  of  methods,  as  the  alpha- 
l>etic,  the  phonic,  and  the  word  methoils ;  or  a  combination  may  be  employed.  The 
word  iiicthnd.  miMlitied  somewhat  by  the  other  methods,  is  now  used  with  excellent 
results  in  many  of  our  best  schools. 

III. — ICarly  leasona, 

1.  Place  before  the  chiss:  (a)  An  object,  as  a  hat;  (5)  a  picture  of  the  object ;  (o) 
ihe  name  word  of  the  object. 

V.  Have  pupils  ))oiut  successively  to  the  object,  the  picture,  and  the  name  word, 
and  tell  what  each  is. 

'S.  Lead  pupiU  to  talk  about  the  object,  observiug  that  they  speak  the  name  word 
pprrectly. 
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4.  Place  npon  the  blackboard  abort  nenteuceH  containing  the  leraon  word  and  have 
the  papils  find  it. 

5.  Other  name  words,  also  qnality  words,  may  be  learned  in  the  same  manner,  and 
other  words  may  be  introdnced  nntil  all  the  words  found  on  the  first  pages  of  the 
reading  book  used  in  the  school  have  been  thoroughly  learned- 

6.  Place  the  words  as  fast  as  learned  in  columns  on  the  blackboard  for  reviews. 
"  Printing"  or  ** script"  may  be  used. 

7.  Pupil  should  copy  the  lesson  on  his  slate,  either  by  writing  or  printing. 

8.  Combine  the  words  learned  into  short  sentences,  which  should  be  placed  upon 
the  blackboard. 

9.  Read  the  lesson  to  the  class  and  have  it  read  in  concert  before  the  individual 
members  are  required  to  read  it. 

10.  Have  the  pupil  look  through  each  sentence  before  he  attempts  to  read  it. 

11.  Have  pupils  read  the  lesson  backwards,  to  make  certain  that  they  know  the 
words. 

12.  The  work  should  be  done  from  the  blackboard  or  from  charts  arranginl  with 
reference  to  the  book  to  be  used. 

13.  The  reading  exercises  should  be  frequent  and  very  short,  not  exceeding  ten  min- 
utes in  length. 

14.  Spelling:  (a)  By  letters:  (1)  Place  upon  the  blackboard  some  easy  word,  as, 
bat ;  separate  it  into  parts,  as  b-a-t ;  teach  the  pupils  to  recognize  the  letters  and  to 
caII  them  by  name ;  (2)  proceed  in  same  manner  with  other  words,  introducing  but 
one  new  letter  at  a  time.  (6)  By  sound  :  (1)  Write  some  easy  word,  as  bat;  teach 
the  pupils  to  ''  spell  the  word  by  sound,*'  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  pronounce  it 
slowly  and  disjointedly,  as  b-a-t;  (2)  proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  other  wonls, 
introducing  but  one  now  element  at  a  time,  as  bat,  bad,  bed,  bend,  rat,  ran,  run,  irreu, 
cat,cap,  cup,  cape;  (3)  in  words  containing  silent  letters  pupils  should  be  taught  to 
indicate  them  by  cancelling  them  with  a  short  vertical  or  oblique  line. 

NoTK.~The  time  when  spelling  by  letters  and  by  soonds  is  begun  varies  with  different  teacherH: 
some  begin  with  the  first  words  learned ;  others,  when  about  fifty  words  have  been  learned ;  rtthen^ 
not  until  pupils  ent«r  the  first  reader. 

TV,— Book  work. 

1.  Assign  short  lessons ;  write  them  on  the  blackboard  and  have  theiu  copied  on 
the  slates ;  examine  each  slate  with  reganl  to  spelling,  capitals,  and  punctuation. 

2.  Read  the  lesson  to  the  class  when  it  is  assigned. 

3.  Explain  and  pronounce  every  new  word  in  the  lesson. 

4.  Teach  pupils  to  follow  the  line  while  others  are  reading. 

5.  The  articles  a  and  ths  should  be  read  as  if  they  formed  a  syllable  of  the  following 
word. 

6.  Never  allow  a  pupil  to  read  the  lesson  aloud  until  he  can  call  all  the  words  at 
sight. 

7.  Have  each  pupil  read  the  whole  lesson. 

8.  Do  not  allow  a  scholar  when  reading  to  be  interrupted  by  corrections  or  made 
nervous  by  upraised  hands.    Corrections  should  be  made  affcer  the  reading. 

9.  Give  special  attention  to  correct  expression  ;  bring  out  the  thought  in  the  most 
forcible  manner ;  avoid  the  high,  unnatural  school  tone  and  the  slow  monotone. 

10.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  st-ery  as  soon  as  they  can 
read  it  well. 

11.  Have  drill  exercises  in  pronouncing  lists  of  words  that  pupils  frequently  mis- 
pronounce. 

12.  Give  special  drill  on  elementary  soundb,  both  vowels  and  consonanta. 

13.  Make  the  spelling  a  separate  exercise  from  the  reading ;  but  use  the  words  of 
the  reading  book  and  keep  in  advance  of  the  reading. 

14.  Review  systematically ;  have  regular  irnnediate  and  remote  reviewa. 
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ADVANCKD  BEADING. 

I. — The  end  to  he  accomplished. 

1.  To  gain  knowledge:  (a)  Incidentally  from  the  reading  book;  (d)  mainly  by 
seooring  ability  to  read  all  books  intelligently. 

2.  To  form  the  reading  habit. 

3.  To  improve  ia  language :  (a)  By  enlarging  the  vocabulary;  {b)  by  learning  the 
meaning  and  derivation  of  words. 

4.  To  cultivate  the  organs  of  speech :  (a)  Dy  correct  position  of  the  body;  (5)  by 
correct  habits  of  breathing ;  (c)  by  distinct  articulation. 

5.  To  produce  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  to  convey  knowledge ;  emphasis, 
expression,  &,c, 

II. — Lessons. 

1.  Assignment  of  lessons :  (a)  Length  of  the  lesson  ;  (ft)  how  to  study  the  lesson : 
<1)  with  reference  to  some  single  point  in  correct  habits  of  reading;  (2)  with  refer- 
ence to  the  snbject  matter;  (o)  lessons  for  individual  pupils:  (1)  for  reading  ;  (2)  for 
recitation. 

2.  Test  exercises,  occasionally  calling  on  pupils  to  read  lessons  without  special 
preparation. 

III. — How  to  criticise  the  pupil, 

1.  Upon  his  understanding  of  tht^  lesson. 

2.  Upon  some  one  point,  for  which  special  study  has  been  required. 

3.  Oeneral  criticism. 

Note. —In  connection  with  this  sabject,  the  instructor  should  conduct  a  model  ezerdfle  in  readinf;, 
lUastrating  various  methods  of  criticism. 

IV. —  Use  of  the  library  and  general  reading, 

1.  For  school  exercises:  (a)  Select  the  best  pieces  in  various  styles;  {b)  have  such 
pieces  committed  to  memory  and  recited;  (c)  use  dialogues  and  conversations  to  secure 
naturalness;  (d)  anecdotes,  tales  of  adventure,  d^c,  can  be  learned  out  of  the  class 
and  told  in  the  class ;  (e)  vary  the  exercise  by  reading  from  the  platform,  reading  in 
front  of  the  class,  from  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  d^c;  (/)  use  imitation  reading 
sparingly  or  not  at  all.   Get  life  and  expression  by  holding  the  attention  to  what  is  said, 

2.  For  the  personal  culture  of  the  pupil :  (a)  Use  for  reading  only  literature  of  a 
high  order,  such  as  is  directly  connected  with  those  purposes  for  which  the  school  is 
maintained :  citizenship  and  the  art  of  right  living ;  {b)  if  the  history  of  our  country 
and  an  account  of  its  government  and  institutions  must  be  omitted  elsewhere,  they 
may  find  a  place  here ;  (o)  a  work  of  hygiene,  technology,  the  science  of  common 
things,  Slc,  might  be  used  under  the  same  circumstances.  See  that  the  book  used  is 
the  best  of  its  class;  {d)  all  school  work  should  be  regarded  as  work  in  reading;  (a) 
reading  at  home  under  the  advice  of  the  teacher. 

LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

L—OVeet, 

1.  To  speak  and  write  correctly :  (a)  Acquisition  of  words ;  (b)  use  of  words  to  ex- 
press ideas,  the  structure  of  the  sentence ;  (o)  pronunciation ;  {d)  manuscript  work. 

2.  A  place  in  the  daily  program  Indispensable  to  successful  work. 

II. — Axioms. 

1.  Language  before  grammar. 

2.  Children  learn  to  speak  by  imitation. 
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3.  Words  (Umgaage)  are  best  learned  in  aseociation  with  previously^  acquired 
knowledge. 

4.  To  do  is  a  condition  of  to  know ;  we* learn  to  speak  by  speaking. 

1.  Objects  best  adapted  for  language  teaching  in  earliest  stages:  (a)  Named;  (ft) 
qnestions  by  teacher,  answers  in  sentences  by  pupils ;  (c)  series  of  questions  should  be 
prearranged ;  (d)  working  model. 

8.  Pictures :  plans  as  with  objects. 

3.  Stories :  (a)  Oral  and  written  reproduction ;  {b)  questions  upon  reading  lessons 
to  be  answered  nearly  in  terms  of  the  book. 

4.  Memorising  choice  selections,  adapted  to  all  grades :  (a)  Beciting ;  (b)  writing 
out  from  memory  repeatedly,  punctuating  and  capitalizing  till  correct. 

5.  Acts  and  movements  described. 

6.  Calling  out  errors. 

7.  Repeated  drill  upon  lists  of  local  inaccuracies  and  vulgarisms. 

8.  Synonymous  words. 

Kon.— The  tesoher  mnat  lutve  a  pian.  Daily  preparmtioii  essential.  Sx  tempore  inatmctioii  i  u  Ian  • 
Ipiage  leeaons  tends  to  become  desultory  and  pnrposeleas. 

lY. -- Ward  Biudie9. 

1.  As  to  form :  (a)  Diacritical  marks;  (b)  abbreviations  and  contractions. 

2.  As  to  meaning :  (a)  Prefix  and  suffix ;  {b)  compound  words;  (o)  defining:  chiefly 
by  synonyms  and  equivalent  expressions ;  cest :  the  proper  use  of  the  word  in  a  sen- 
tence ;  (d)  derivation,  formation ;  {e)  use  of  dictionary. 

3.  A  system  of  word  studies  based  upon  text  books.  Teachers  should  not  attempt 
instruction  in  language  lessons  without  books  for  guidance. 

V. — Manuscript  work,  elementary, 

1.  Punctuating  and  capitalizing. 

2.  Copying  words,  sentences,  paragraphs. 

3.  Dictation :  (a)  Oral ;  {h)  written. 

4.  Abstracts  of  reading  lessons. 

VI. — Manuscript  work,  original. 

1.  Formal  composition :  subject  selected  beforehand  and  worked  up  at  several  ses- 
sions of  the  class  preparatory  to  writing. 

2.  Much  written  in  all  subjects  where  practicable. 

VII. — Manuscript  work :  letter  unriting, 

1.  Points  to  be  considered :  (a)  Parts :  heading,  address,  salutation,  body,  subscrip- 
tion, &c. ;  (&)  definition  and  exact  position  of  each;  (o)  margins :  number  and  width ; 
(d)  folding :  addressing  the  envelope,  superscription ;  (e)  arrangement  of  parts  shown 
by  model  diagram. 

VIII. — Preparation  for  the  formal  study  of  grammar. 

1 .  The  statement :  (a)  Its  two  parts. 

2.  Names,  nouns :  (a)  Definition  and  kinds. 

3.  Other  parts  of  speech  considered :  practice  in  selecting  them  from  the  reading 
lessons. 

4.  Equivalent  forms,  as:  (a)  Change  of  voice;  (b)  interchange  of  words;  (o)  oon- 
Tersion  of  words  into  phrases  and  clauses ;  (d)  supplying  omissions  and  ellipsee. 
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TECHNICAL  GRAMMAR. 

I. —  ObfeoU  and  adwmtaget, 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  material  and  mochanism  of  the  language. 

2.  Readiness  and  accuracy  in  the  interpretation  of  literary  composition. 

3.  Readiness  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  language. 

4.  Grammar  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  proper,  road  to  rhetoric. 

II. — Preliminary. 

1.  Language  lessons  should  precede  and  prepare  the  way  for  technical  grammar. 

2.  Elementary  grammar  should  be  so  shaped  as  to  he  constantly  tributary  to  com- 
position. 

3.  All  grammatical  knowledge  nmst  be  evolved  fW>m  the  sentence,  by  inapeotion  of 
itH  elements  and  their  uses. 

III. — Method :  the  sentence. 

I.  Begin  with  the  sentence ;  develop  its  nature,  its  parts,  and  their  offices,  at  Arst 
uotiDg  only  (a)  the  essential  parts  of  the  sentence,  when  words ;  (b)  the  adjuncts 
of  each  of  thesis  parts,  when  words. 

IV. — Method :  parte  of  epeech, 

I.  The  parts  of  speech,  in  the  following  order:  Noun,  verb,  adjective,  adverb,  pro- 
noon,  preposition,  conjunction,  inteijectiou. 
'2.  Phrases  and  clauses,  their  structure  and  offices. 

3.  Equivalence  and  interchange  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses. 

4.  Fuller  etymology  of  the  parts  of  speech,  including  subclassifications,  infleotious, 
Hod  modifications. 

5.  Etymological  inflection  distinctively  treated.  It  applies  to  (a)  nouns  in  respeco 
to  number  and  to  a  few  in  gender;  (6)  verbs  in  respect  to  number  (1  form),  t-eu-so 
(2  forms),  participle  (2  forms) ;  (o)  adjectives  in  respect  to  comparison  and  a  few  in 
Qumber ;  (d)  adverbs,  to  a  few  only,  in  respect  to  comparison ;  (e)  pronouns,  in  re- 
8i>ect  to  person,  number,  and  (limit^dly)  gender. 

6.  Connectives  make  up  the  following  classes :  Connectives  (a)  of  phrases :  prepo- 
Hitions ;  {b)  of  clauses:  relative  pronouns,  conjunctive  adverbs,  subordinate  conjuuc- 
tioDs ;  (o)  joining  any  elements  in  like  construction :  codrdinate  coi\jnnctious. 

t 

V. — Method:  parsing. 

1.  Parsing  should  be  constant,  often  written  in  tabular  form.  It  may  be  of  three 
kiuds,  as  follows:  (a)  naming  the  class,  part  of  speech;  (&)  naming  the  class  and 
office  in  the  sentence ;  (c)  naming  class,  modifirations,  and  office. 

2.  Special  and  reiterate<l  attention  to  some  of  the  idiomatic  and  more  difficult  con- 
structions, e.  g.,  infinitives,  participlert,  pronouns,  some  auxiliary  verbs,  &,q. 

VI. — Method :  practical  syntax, 

1.  Its  principles  should  be  illustrated  and  enforced  in  suitable  examples  and  in 
composition  with  reference  to  (a)  words  whose  forms  are  determined  by  their  office ; 
(6)  the  choice  of  the  relative  pronoun ;  (c)  the  position  of  the  adverb ;  (d)  the  proper 
tense  and  verb  phrase  form ;  (6)  clearness  of  reference  of  such  words  as  *^  it,'*  "  they,'' 
"these,"  Slc.  ;  (/)  choice  correspondence  and  repetition  of  connectives. 
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VII. — Method :  analjfaU. 

1.  Analysis  proper  is  the  highest  form  of  grammatioftl  study,  the  fruitage  of  all 
that  has  preceded.    Let  its  methods  be  simple  and  direct : 

(a)  Sentences  according  to  signification  are  (I)  declarative,  (2)  interrogative,  (3) 
imperative,  (4)  exclamatx)ry. 
{b)  Sentences  according  to  form  are  (1)  simple,  (2)  complex,  (3)  compound. 

(c)  Excepting  the  verb  proper,  the  elements  may  be  thas  classified  :  (1)  Elements 
as  to  form,  word,  phrase,  clause ;  (2)  elements  as  to  office,  substantive,  adjective, 
adverbial;  (3)  connectives,  of  phrases,  of  clauses,  joiuing  like  elements;  (4)  inde- 
pendent elements. 

(d)  The  analysis  of  the  sentence  may  be  thus  represented :  Subject,  word,  phrase, 
or  clause ;  verb  or  verb  phrase ;  complement  (object  or  attribute),  word,  phrase,  or 
clause. 

2.  Intercomparison  and  conversion  of  simple,  complex,  and  compound  sentences ; 
of  infinitive,  participial,  and  clause  constructions. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Illustrative  topice, 

1.  Notation  and  numeration :  (a)  Primary  methods ;  (b)  advanced  methods. 

2.  Fundamental  processes :  (a)  Primary,  as  applied  to  integers ;  (b)  advanced,  dec- 
imals :  multiplication  and  division. 

3.  Fractions:  (a)  Primary  methods;  (b)  advanced  methods. 

4.  Applied  work :  (a)  Denominate  quantities ;  (6)  percentage  proportion. 

KoTE. — The  above  topics  wiU  saggest  to  experienced  instmctora  a  safiBcient  variety  of  ezerciBet 
In  the  principles  and  operations  of  arithmeUo.  To  those  who  desire  more  detailed  work,  reference  is 
made  to  the  ontlines  of  1879-'80. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I. —  The  nature  of  geographical  acience. 

1.  The  unit  to  be  studied  and  comprehended  is  the  globe,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  its  surface. 

2.  As  only  the  merest  fraction  of  this  unit  can  come  under  the  observation  of  the 
pupil,  his  knowledge  of  it  must  be  derived  chiefly  from  books. 

3.  The  comprehensive  study  of  geography  involves  a  large  and  constant  exercise  of 
the  imagination. 

4.  Geographical  knowledge  consists  (a)  of  mere  facts  and  (6)  of  facts  that  can 
be  explained  by  known  causes. 

II. — The  ends  of  geographieal  study. 

1.  The  acquisition  of  clearly  defined  notions,  constituting  what  is  known  as  useful 
knowledge. 

2.  Through  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge,  the  development  of  the  intelligence. 

3.  Nothing  contributes  so  powerfully  towards  broadening  man's  sympathies  and 
making  him  cosmopolitan  and  catholic  as  geographical  knowledge. 

4.  In  this  day  of  universal  reading,  geography  should  be  one  of  the  chief  topics  of 
instruction. 

III. — Preparatory  course. 

1.  The  first  lessons  may  be  on  place,  distance,  and  direction  :  (a)  Beginning  with 
the  school  room,  let  the  pupil  note  its  form,  size,  parts,  and  the  position  of  objects  in 
tho  room.  Let  all  names  and  terms  used  bo  pictured  oat  so  that  they  may  ever  after 
be  a  part  of  the  child's  vocabulary ;  (&)  teach  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  let  the 
pupil  locate  the  part«  of  the  room  and  the  objects  within  with  reference  to  those 
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points;  (o)  let  the  pupil  draw  on  his  slate  and  on  the*  blackboard  an  outline  of  the 
room  and  locate  on  his  map  the  objects  named ;  (d)  let  him  describe,  orally  or  in 
writing,  the  location  of  these  points.  Thus  the  pupil's  order  of  work  should  be,  in  this 
as  in  all  subsequent  study,  ohaerve  (or  study),  draw^  detcribe. 

2.  Continue  these  lessons  on  the  echaol  ground%,  the  district  or  village,  and  the  town 
ship,  until  the  pupil  can  map  out  aud  describe  all  objects  within  his  knowledge. 

3.  Let  these  exercises  be  fi/llowed  by  a  series  of  object  lessons :  (a)  On  the  surface 
of  the  land,  including  hills,  valleys,  plains,  mountains ;  soils,  rock,  clay,  sand,  dtc, 
and  their  uses;  (&)  on  water  in  its  various  conditions  and  forms,  as  ponds,  lakes, 
rivers,  and  their  parts ;  vapor  clouds,  dew,  frost,  rain,  hail,  dtc. ;  (c)  on  heat,  cold, 
moisture,  dryness,  the  seasons,  thus  developing  the  idea  of  climate ;  (d)  on  the  veg- 
etable productions  of  the  land ;  (•)  on  animals,  wild  and  domestic,  their  habits  and 
modes  of  life;  (/)  on  the  people  and  their  occupations,  society,  and  government. 

4.  The  pupil  may  now  study  the  geography  of  Michigan.  Pursue  the  study  in 
the  order  as  above ;  draw  and  describe. 

XOTB — The  pnpil  mfty  oontinae  to  map  oat  his  coanty  and  to  looate  on  it  any  objeots  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  lesscma.    The  ezeroiae  in  deseription  should  be  oontinned. 

IV. — The  formal  or  text  look  course. 

Proceeding  by  analysis,  we  first  consider  the  earth's  surface  as  a  whole,  then  in  its 
parts,  each  part  being  taken  as  a  unit.    For  this  work  the  following  is  the  logical-:- 

1.  Order  of  study:  (a)  The  outline:  with  adjacent  islands,  if  any ;  (ft)  the  surface: 
mountain  systems,  valleys,  &,c. ;  (o)  inland  waters:  lakes,  seas,  and  river  systems ;  (d) 
climate;  (e)  vegetation;  (/)  animals;  (g)  inhabitants;  (h)  industries  and  occupations; 
(t)  political  geography ;  (j)  history  and  government. 

2.  Method  of  study :  (a)  A  study  of  the  map  by  inspection  (observation) ;  (6)  map 
drawing,  to  secure  a  closer  and  more  careful  study ;  (o)  a  careful  reading,  by  topics, 
of  descriptive  matter  in  the  text  book  and  such  other  books  and  papers  as  can  be  pro- 
cured ;  (d)  written  exercises,  by  question  and  by  topic. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

I. —  OhjeoiB  to  he  ohtainod, 

1.  Creation  in  pupils  of  a  taste  for  the  readiug  and  study  of  history. 

2.  Information  on  the  part  of  pupils  as  to  lK>oks  to  be  read  and  as  to  methods  of 
reading  and  study. 

3.  Knowledge :  (a)  Which  shall  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  readiug  and  study ;  (6) 

which  shall  render  reading  intelligible  by  enabling  the  pupil  to  understand  historical 

references. 

U. — Gemeral  plan  of  teaching, 

1.  Select  some  topic  for  study. 

2.  Find  out  through  the  pupils  what  text  books  and  other  works  on  United  States, 
history  are  in  the  neighborhood  and  can  be  made  available. 

3.  Read  from  the  di£ferent  books  and  converse  with  the  class  on  the  topi^. 

4.  Teacher  and  pupils  read  in  class  stories,  anecdotes,  and  biographical  sketches 
from  other  books. 

5.  Stories  and  anecdotes  bearing  on  the  topic  may  be  given  orally  by  members  of 
the  class,  but  in  all  such  cases  ''aothorities"  should  be  required  of  the  pupils. 

6.  Reproduction  by  pupils,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  of  the  substance  of  what  has 
been  read  or  related. 

7.  Constant  nse  of  maps  to  fix  locations.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  to  keep  before 
the  class  an  ontline  map  of  North  America,  including  the  West  Indies. 

8.  Reference  to  books  of  history  and  biography  for  subsequent  reading. 

9.  Directions  and  suggestions  as  to  ftitnre  reading  and  study. 
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'  m.— Toplct/ar  §tudy. 

1.  Aborigines:  (a)  Prehistorio;  (b)  Indians:  color,  sice,  occupation,  dwelliDga,  im. 
plementsy  weapons,  money,  language,  piotore  writing,  government,  religion,  ceremo- 
nies, dbc. 

*i.  Discoveries:  (a)  Northmen;  (ft)  Colnmbos:  theories,  voyages;  (o)  the  Cabots; 
(d)  Vespucci. 

n.  Explorations :  (a)  Spanish,  results :  (1)  Ponce  de  Leou ;  (2)  Balboa ;  (3)  De  Soto, 
(ft)  French,  results :  (1)  Verraszani;  (2)  Cartier;  (3)  Champlain;  (4)  Jesuits;  (5) 
Marquette ;  (6)  La  Salle,  (o)  English,  results:  (1)  Drake ;  (2)  Baleigh ;  (3)  London 
Company;  (4)  Plymouth  Company,    (d)  Dutch,  Hudson,  results. 

4.  Settlements  and  colonies:  (a)  Virginia:  name,  John  Smith,  charter,  (ft)  Massa- 
chusetts: (!')  Plymouth  colony:  settlement,  religion;  (2)  Bay  colony:  religious 
troubles,  Boger  Williams,  Quakers,  (c)  New  Hampshire :  early  name,  (d)  Connec- 
ticut :  charter,  (e)  Bhode  Island  :  religious  freedom.  (/)  New  York :  Dutch  gover- 
nors, English  governors,  {g)  New  Jersey,  (k)  Pennsylvania :  William  Penn,  Ac, 
(t)  Delaware,  (k)  Maryland :  name.  Catholic  and  Protestant.  (I)  Carolinas :  Hugue- 
nots,   (m)  Division  of  Carolinas.    (n)  Georgia :  character  of  settlers. 

5.  Revolutionary  war:  (a)  Condition  of  the  colonies  at  origin ;  (ft)  causes;  (o)  po- 
litical results. 

6.  United  States  civil  and  political  history,  (a)  National:  (1)  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence ;  (2)  Constitution,  origin,  amendments,  Ac, ;  (3)  administrations  in  order; 
(4)  political  parties;  (5)  United  States  bank  trouble;  (6)  admission  of  States;  (7) 
reconstruction,  (ft)  International:  (1)  Treaties:  Indian,  foreign;  (2)  Monroe  doc- 
trine, Ac, 

7.  Slavery :  Introduction,  spread,  agitation,  Missouri  compromise,  fugitive  slave 
law,  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  Dred  Scott  decision,  John  Brown,  emancipation. 

8.  Growth  and  development:  (a)  Territory:  (1)  thirteen  colonies  and  northwest 
and  southwest  territories;  (2)  Oregon  and  Louisiana;  (3)  Florida;  (4)  Texas;  (5) 
Califomia,  &c. ;  Gadsden  purchase ;  (6)  Alaska,  (ft)  Population :  (1)  At  time  of  Rev- 
olution ;  (2)  1800, 1810, 1820, 1830,  &c.  (o)  Agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures  and 
the  arts,  literature,  education,  dbc. 

9.  Wars :  (a)  Indian :  Virginia,  King  Philip^  Pequod,  Pontiao,  MiamUf  Creek,  Black 
Hawk,  Florida,  West,  and  Northwest ;  (ft)  foreign :  King  William's,  Queen  Anne*?, 
King  George's,  Frenoli  and  Indian,  the  Revolution,  Tripolitan,  1812,  Algiers,  Mexican; 
(o)  civil:  Bacon's  rebellion,  Clayborne's  rebellion,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  whiskey 
insurrection.  Dorr  rebellion,  anti-rent,  Mormon,  aecee^ion, 

Note. — Cmims,  oondaot,  and  resultt  aooording  to  the  oapaoity  of  the  school  and  the  time  at  com- 
Band.    The  moat  important  wan  are  here  indicated  by  italics. 

rV. — Chronological  chart. 

From  1475  to  date  may  be  arranged  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Adams's  historical 
chart.  The  heavy  vertical  lines  should  be  so  placed  as  to  inclose  what  are  ordinarily 
called  the  '^  epochs"  of  our  history,  with  the  name  of  each  period  written  at  the  top; 
thus  the  whole  subject  will  be  presented  to  the  eye,  arranged  by  both  the  "  topical" 
and  *^  epoch"  methods,  according  as  we  read  from  left  to  right  or  from  top  to  bottom. 

V. — Book$, 

1.  To  be  read. 

2.  Reference. 

NoTB.— To  incite  and  ilAcilitate  future  reading  and  study  of  United  Statea  histoiy  the  teacher  shoold 
see  to  it  that  the  pupil  has  a  list  of  the  best  books  on  the  sul^Ject  The  largest  books  are  not  always 
tkebest 
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CIVIL  GOVBRNMBICT. 

I. — Gavemwk$nU, 
1.  Definition  and  object. 

3.  Kinds:  (a)  Patriarchal;  (6)  theocratic;  (c)  monarchical;  (d)  aristocratic;  (•) 
democratic;  (/)  republican. 
3.  Political  maxims. 

II. —  Oavernment  of  the  United  States, 

1.  Periods:  (a)  Colonial;  (h)  under  articles  of  confederation:  insufficiency  of; 
(c)  under  constitution :  origin  and  preamble. 

2.  Branches:  (a)  Legislative,  law  making,  Congress:  (1) Senate:  eligibility,  num- 
ber of  members;  (2)  House  of  Representatives:  eligibility,  number  of  members,  (ft) 
Executive,  law  enforcing:  (1)  Election  of  President  and  Vice  President;  (2)  powers 
and  duties;  (3)  cabinet,  how  constituted,  duties,  (o)  Judiciary,  law  interpreting: 
(1)  courts:  supreme,  circuit,  district;  (2)  Judges. 

3.  Special  constitutional  provisions:  (a)  Prohibitions  on  United  States:  habeas 
corpus,  ex  post  facto,  Slc,  ;  {b)  personal  rights. 

III. — Stale  governments  as  represented  bjf  Michigan. 

1.  Relation  to  Oeneral  Qovernment :  (a)  Rights  of  States ;  (6)  State  prohibitions. 

2.  Branches  of  State  government:  (a)  Legislative:  branches,  powers,  number, 
members,  eligibility,  term,  (ft)  Executive :  State  officers :  powers  and  duties,  term, 
eligibility,  (o)  Judiciary:  (1)  Justice  courts:  Jurisdiction,  Amotions;  (2)  probata 
courts:  jurisdiction,  functions;  (3)  circuit  courts:  Jurisdiction,  officers;  (4)  sa- 
preme  court :  how  constituted,  where  held. 

3.  County  government. 

4.  Township  government. 

5.  Municipal  government. 

IV. — Territorial  governments, 

1.  Relation  to  Qeneral  Qovernment. 

2.  Differ  from  State  governments. 

PH  r  BIOLOGY. 

I. — Oeneral  exercise* 

1.  The  why,  or  reason  for  calling  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  subject :  (a)  Im- 
portance of  the  subject ;  (ft)  value  of  health  and  physical  development ;  (o)  igno- 
rance of  hygienic  laws ;  (d)  the  teacher's  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  his  pupils^ 
health. 

2.  Divisions  of  the  subject  and  definitions :  (a)  Three  divisions :  anatomy,  physi 
ology,  hygiene ;  (ft)  define  these  terms  and  show  their  relations  to  each  other. 

3.  Health  and  disease:  (a)  definitions,  relations  to  each  other;  (ft)  relations  to 
personal  habits  and  to  external  causes. 

II. — School  hygiene. 

1.  Location  of  school-house :  (a)  Should  be  accessibly  placed;  (ft)  necessity  of 
good  drainage,  proper  disposition  of  shade  and  sunlight,  pleasant  outlook. 

2.  School  premises :  (a)  Examine  them  before  opening  school  term ;  (ft)  insist 
upon  cleansing,  repairs,  and  supplies ;  (o)  inspect  often  and  arrange  for  care  of  out- 
buildings ;  (d)  disinfectants :  copperas,  chloride  of  lime,  road  dust. 
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3.  School  room:  (a)  Heating,  proper  temperature;  (ft)  ventilatiOD :  stove  jacket, 
cold  air  duct,  board  under  lower  window  sash ;  air  currents,  open  doors  and  windows 
at  recesses;  (o)  light :  large,  high  windows,  light  entering  from  above  and  at  the  sides ; 
the  desks  protected  from  direct  sunlight ;  (d)  furniture,  comfortable,  adapted  to  its 
purpose. 

4.  The  pupils:  (a)  Posture:  sitting  and  standing,  lounging  habits;  (d)  length  of 
recitations,  study  hours ;  (o)  sports  on  the  playground,  not  too  much  interference, 
caUsthenic  exercises ;  (d)  temperaments,  disabilities ;  (e)  contagious  diseases,  small 
pox  and  vaccination,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  mumps,  measles,  whooping  cough, 
Ac, ;  (/)  cleanliness  and  habits ;  {g)  sudden  illness  and  accidents :  fainting  Ats,  cuts, 
broken  bones,  snake  bite,  drowning. 

III. — Typical  oral  leaaoRS, 

1.  Respiration:  (a)  Anatomy  of  the  respiratory  organs :  nostrils,  trachea,  bronchial 
tubes,  lungs,  air  cells,  diaphragm,  intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles ;  (ft)  physiology 
of  respiration :  how  we  breathe,  air,  pressure,  and  vacua ;  what  we  breath  and  why 
we  breathe ;  animal  heat,  oxidation  of  waste  matter,  rate  of  breathing ;  (o)  hygiene 
of  respiration :  good  breathing,  obstruction,  constrained  posture,  tight  clothing ;  air 
impurities,  experiments  with  carbonic  acid  and  candle. 

2.  The  eye  and  vision :  (a)  Study  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  by  means  of  a  dissection, 
a  model,  or  by  blackboard  drawing :  the  form,  the  muscles,  coats,  pupil,  crystalline 
lens,  humors,  nerve ;  (ft)  study  the  physiology  of  the  eye :  refraction  of  light,  efl^t  of 
lenses,  camera  obscura,  images,  optic  nerve,  and  vision ;  the  adjustments  of  the  eye, 
of  the  pupil,  of  the  crystalline  lens;  nearsightedness  explained;  (o)  the  hygiene  of 
the  eye:  rules  for  the  proper  use  and  care  of  the  eye:  (1)  have  sufficient  light,  twi- 
light, firelight,  Ac, ;  (2)  let  the  light  fall  upon  the  book  or  work ;  for  writing,  draw- 
ing, Ac.f  it  should  fall  over  the  left  shoulder ;  (3)  avoid  stooping  or  uneasy  posture; 
in  reading  the  book  should  be  held  up  before  the  eye ;  (-1)  the  book  should  be  held 
not  less  than  twelve  and  not  more  than  eighteen  inches  from  the  eye ;  nearsighted- 
ness ;  (5)  avoid  the  angle  of  total  refraction ;  (6)  avoid  small  and  bad  prints ;  (7)  don't 
read  in  a  smoky  or  dusty  atmosphere  ;  (n)  avoid  reading  while  walking  or  driving ; 
(9)  don't  overtax  the  eyes  by  too  long  use ;  (10)  cleanse  the  eyes  frequently  with  cool 
or  tepid  water;  (11)  try  to  protect  your  pupils  against  all  accidents  to  the  eyes. 

Note  1.— In  oste  bat  two  ezeroises  can  be  given,  the  first  tivo  are  reoommended.  If  bat  one  can  be 
given,  the  second  is  reoommended. 

NOTK  2.— If  preferred,  lessons  similar  to  those  in  Exercise  III  can  be  given  npon  saoh  topics  as  di- 
gestion, circolation,  waste  and  rei>air,  the  nervous  system,  &o.  The  aim  shoold  be  toward  practical 
hygienic  roles  of  living  rather  than  theoretioal  or  technical  matters. 

PENMANSHIP. 

I. — Material  and  appliances, 

1.  Best  paper. 

2.  Fine  and  flexible  steel  pens. 

3.  The  common  steel  spring  and  wood  penholder. 

4.  Ink  not  injured  by  freezing. 

5.  Blotting  paper  and  pen  wiper. 

KoTX.—  Slates  and  pencils  for  beginners,  or  lead  pencils. 

II. — Preliminary  work, 

1.  Correct  position  at  the  desk :  one  of  two  positions. 

2.  Position  of  the  arm  and  the  hand. 

3.  Position  of  the  pencil  or  pen. 
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III. — Method  of  ttachimg. 

1.  Send  the  entire  clafls  to  the  blackboard  in  sections  of  three  or  fonr  pnpils  at  a 
time. 

2.  Begin  with  simple  forms,  parts  before  wholes,  and  secnre  prompt  and  uniform 
moYcment  by  counting. 

3.  Attend  to  the  whole  arm  and  the  forearm  movements,  i.e.,  movements  for  mak- 
ing large  and  small  forms  or  letters. 

4.  Bemind  pnpils  of  their  errors  by  a  system  of  critical  marks  on  the  margin  of 
their  work. 

5.  Criticise  frequently  and  kindly  by  showing  errors  and  the  ways  to  avoid  them. 

Xon.— Inflist  on  the  best  work,  done  with  neatnees,  with  taste,  and  in  ord,er. 

OUTUNB  OP  A  COURSE  IN  ELEMENTARY  DRAWING. 

/ 

I. — Straight  lines. 

1.  Distinction  between  vertical,  horiiontal,  and  oblique  linee. 

2.  Drill  in  drawing  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique  lines. 

3.  Combinations  of  two  straight  lines :  (a)  Dictate  combinations ;  (h)  draw  forms 
(flat)  composed  of;  (c)  group  combinations  by  twos,  fours,  sixes,  Ac. ;  (d)  draw  pre- 
ceding exercises  from  memory. 

4.  Combinations  of /Are«  straight  lines:  (a)  Dictate  combinations;  (h)  draw  forms 
bounded  by ;  (o)  group  combinations  by  twos,  fours,  sixes,  Slo,  ;  (d)  draw  any  pre- 
vious work  from  memory. 

5.  Distinction  between  right,  acute,  and  obtuse  angles, 

6.  Drill  in  drawing  angles. 

7.  Combinations  of  two  angles  (four  straight  lines) ;  or,  combinations  of  four  straight 
lines:  (a)  Dictate  combinations;  (b)  draw  forms  bounded  by ,  and  name  the  lines  and 
angles ;  (c)  group  combinations ;  (d)  draw  any  preceding  exercise  from  memory. 

8.  Distinction  between  right-angled  triangles,  acute-angled  triangles,  and  obtuse^ngled  ^ 
triangles, 

9.  Drill  in  drawing  triangles. 

10.  Combinations  of  two,  four,  six,  &c.,  triangles:  (a)  Dictate  combinations;  (6) 
draw  forms  involving,  and  name  lines,  angles,  and  triangles;  (c)  group  combina- 
tions ;  (d)  draw  preceding  exercises  from  memory. 

11.  Distinction  between  square,  oblong,  rhomb,  rhombus.  Sec, 

12.  Drill  in  drawing  square,  oblong,  &,c. 

13.  Combinations  of  squares,  oblongs,  &c. :    (a)  Dictate  combinations;  (b)  draw 

forms  involving;   (c)  group  combinations;   (d)  draw  any  preceding  exercise  tcom 

memory. 

II.  —  Curved  lines. 

1.  Teach  what  is  meant  by  a  curved  line. 

2.  Drill  in  drawing  curved  lines. 

3.  Combinations  of  two  curve<l  lines:  (a)  Dictate  combinations;  (5)  draw  forms 
containing ;  (o)  group  combinations  by  twos,  fours,  si^^  Ac. ;  (d)  draw  fh>m  mem- 
ory. 

4.  Combinations  of  three,  four,  Ac,  curve<l  lines,  as  above. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

I. — Seasons  why  vocal  music  should  be  taught  in  public  schools. 

1.  The  influence  which  music  has  always  exerted  and  its  consequent  almost  uni- 
versal use  give  it  a  prominence  as  a  branch  of  education  that  demands  more  general 
attention. 
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2.  Its  stady  shoold  be  commenced  in  childhood,  before  the  organs  of  hearing  and  vo- 
oalisation  oecome  so  fixed  that  mosioal  sounds  can  neither  be  appreciated  nor  pro- 
daced. 

3.  In  a  sanitary  view  singing  is  one  of  the  best  promoters  of  health. 

4.  Its  good  influence  upon  the  morals  and  deportment  of  the  young  is  incalculable. 

5.  The  mental  discipline  acquired  in  learning  the  science  •gives  it  as  high  a  position 
as  any  other  study. 

6.  Music  as  a  means  of  vocal  culture  is  unequalled  and  greatly  aids  in  making  good 
readers  and  speakers. 

7.  In  the  light  of  economy  the  cost  for  tuition  to  the  parent,  in  the  way  of  private 
instruction,  would  be  greatly  lessened  by  having  masio  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
while  those  who  from  poverty  would  otherwise  never  receive  any  musical  training, 
would  be  greatly  benefited. 

II.— JJotr  9hall  it  be  taught  f 

1.  By  the  regular  teachers,  all  ofwhom^  regardless  of  previous  special  preparation 
or  natural  talent,  if  so  disposed,  may  obtain  good  results. 

2.  By  devoting,  as  a  change,  and  thus  as  a  relief  from  other  studies,  a  few  minutes 
at  various  inten-als,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  each  day. 

3.  By  having  exercises  and  songs  placed  upon  the  blackboard,  to  be  copied  by  pu- 
pils as  desired,  and  having  the  same  practised  until  mastered. 

III. — ChneralpoinU  to  he  obeerved  by  teaoken. 

4 

1.  Position  of  the  body :  (a)  Body  erect,  not  leaning  in  any  direction ;  (b)  feet 
placed  squarely  upon  the  floor. 

2.  Exercises  and  songs  within  the  compass  of  pupils'  voices. 

3.  Singing  at  and  in  correct  pitch:  (a)  Use  a  tuning  fork,  pitch  pipe,  organ,  piano, 
or  other  instrument,  to  obtain  the  same. 

4.  Proper  use  of  the  voice:  (a)  Breathing  so  as  to  produce  lung  power ;  (b)  position 
'  of  the  throat,  tongue,  and  mouth;  (o)  singing  softly  and  smoothly,  to  secure  good 

quality  of  utterance. 

5.  Intelligent  expression :  (a)  Distinct  articulation;  (b)  correct  sounds  of  vowels 
and  consonants ;  (o)  breathing  at  proper  places ;  (d)  proper  movement  and  accentua- 
tion. 

IV. — Couree  of  instruction. 

1.  General  arrangements :  (a)  School  organized  into  classes  according  to  ability  of 
pupils ;  (b)  each  class  to  have  special  work  suitable  for  it ;  (o)  school  to  have  exer- 
cises and  songs  within  the  ability  of  all ;  (d)  entire  school  to  be  interested. 

3.  Younger  classes  :  (a)  Bote  exercises  and  songs;  {b)  easy  lessons  in  reading  signs; 
(c)  establish  the  relation  between  signs  and  tones ;  (d)  exercises  in  keeping  time ; 
(«)  exercises  in  notes  in  different  keys,  without  theory ;  (/)  other  simple  features,  as 
occasion  may  require. 

.'{.  Older  classes :  (a)  Exercises  in  songs  in  one,  two,  or  more  parts,  to  be  learned  by 
note ;  (6)  writing  music  on  slates  and  blackboard ;  (o)  practical  knowledge  of  (1)  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  measures,  (2)  iisual  kinds  of  notes  and  rests,  (3)  ordinary  intervals  in 
the  scale,  (4)  easier  accidentals,  (5)  different  keys,  (6)  other  features  as  needed. 
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B.—  INDIANA. 

The  Indiana  program  for  county  institute  work  in  1882  was  preceded 
by  suggestions  to  the  managers  and  instructors.  They  were  advised 
not  to  attempt  too  much  work,  but  to  confine  their  attention  chiefly  to 
imparting  knowledge  about  the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching,  in 
ways  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  requirements  of  teachers  in  rural 
schools ;  to  show,  for  example,  how  some  improved  method  may  be 
adopted  and  used  by  the  rural  teacher,  how  to  make  school  teaching 
systematic  and  progressive  as  well  as  simple,  and  similar  topics. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO   INSTITUTE  MANAGERS   AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

1.  A  common  fault  of  iuatitate  management  is  the  attempt  to  cover  too  mnch  ground. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  a  five-day  institute  to  give  instruction  in  each  of  the  eight  legal 
branches,  in  theory  and  practice,  and  on  several  other  topics.  The  Instruction  is 
general  and  superficial  and  the  results  very  unsatisfactory'. 

The  following  outlines  cover  only  half  of  this  ground,  the  other  half  having  been 
covered  by  the  outlines  prepared  last  year.  The  syllabuses  in  arithmetic,  grammar, 
and  reading  include  the  more  advanced  courses  of  instructiou.  A  more  elementary 
course  in  these  branches  was  outlined  last  year. 

2.  Each  syUabus  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  present  a  mean  between  too  meagre 
an  outline  and  too  much  detail.  The  aim  has  been  to  indicate  clearly  the  ground  to 
be  covered  and  the  general  character  of  the  instruction  needed.  It  is  not  expected 
that  instructors  will  follow  these  outlines  without  modification.  It  is  hoped,  bow- 
ever,  that  they  may  make  themselves  familiar  with  each  syllabus  and  embody  the 
more  important  suggestions  in  the  instruction  imparted.  When  a  syllabus  is  too  fuU 
for  the  time  allotted  to  the  branch,  the  more  important  topics  should  be  selected. 

3.  The  chief  object  of  an  institute  is  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  teachiug  and  school  mauagement.  Its  great  aim  is  professional  training. 
The  schools  must  be  depende<l  npon  to  teach  the  several  branches  of  study ;  the  insti- 
tute must  show  how  to  teach  these  branches.  The  school  teaches  pupils  to  divide 
one  fraction  by  another;  the  institute  shows  teachers  how  to  teach  the  division  of 
fractions.  Institute  instruction  should  unfold  the  vital  guiding  imnciples  of  the 
teacher's  art,  and  it  should  present  and  iUustvate  those  methods  which  embody  these 
principles  in  actual  practice.  Important  subjects  neglected  in  the  schools  and  diffi- 
culties in  subjects  there  taught  may  be  incidentally  elucidated  and  explained.  Aca- 
demic instruction  should  have  a  small  place  in  an  institute. 

4.  The  instruction  should  be  specially  adapted  to  the  oironmstAuces  and  needs  of 
country  teachers.  The  methods  of  teaching  presented  in  institutes  are  too  often  those 
used  in  the  better  class  of  graded  schools  in  cities  and  towns,  and  they  are  discarded 
by  most  country  teachers  as  impracticable  in  ungraded  schools.  What  is  needed  is  to 
adapt  these  improved  methods  to  the  country  school,  to  show  how  they  may  be  used. 
It  is  not  enough  to  tell  country  teachers  that  the  method  presented  must  be  modified 
to  suit  their  circumstances.  The  making  of  this  modification  requires  a  degree  of 
invention,  experience,  and  skill  which  teachers  as  a  class  do  not  possess.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  they  specially  need  the  assistance  of  an  experienced  guide.  Institute  in- 
struction should  be  given  largely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  country  teacher. 

5.  Great  pains  should  be  taken  to  make  the  instruction  systematic  and  simple. 
Every  lesson  should  have  a  plan,  and  this  should  be  outlined  on  the  blackboard  and 
copied  by  the  teachers  in  their  note  books.  The  important  points  shonld  be  reviewed 
by  questioning  the  institute.  Abstract  and  technical  terms  should  be  used  sparingly, 
and  when  used  their  meaning  shonld  be  made  plain.    Methods  shonld  be  presented 
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concretely,  and,  aa  far  as  practicable,  illustrated  by  brief  class  exercises.  There  should, 
however,  be  do  attempt  to  make  the  teacher's  institute  a  "  model  school."  The  essen- 
tial conditions  are  wanting.  Class  drills  can  be  instituted  to  a  limited  extent  to 
illustrate  methods. 

6.  The  error  of  employing  too  many  instructors  should  be  avoided.  The  objection 
to  too  many  instructors  is  the  want  of  system  and  unity  in  their  instruction.  No  sys- 
tem of  teaching  can  be  developed  when  the  instructor  has  not  time  to  prepare  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  instruction.  Two  regular  day  instructors,  with  a  teacher  of  some 
specialty  (as  drawing,  music,  or  writing),  make  an  efficient  corps.  These  instructors 
should  be  selected  for  their  known  competency,  and  not  because  they  have  other 
interests  to  subserve  and  can  a£ford  to  assist  without  compensation.  The  institute 
should  not  be  made  a  bulletin  board. 

7.  The  time  table  recommended  leaves  several  hours  to  be  fllled  by  the  institute 
manager.  Every  county  has  its  special  needs,  which  should  receive  attention.  Some 
time  must  be  devoted  to  business,  and  the  "query  box''  and  other  exercises  may  be 
made  interesting  and  profitable.  One  or  more  lessons  in  music  can  be  given  at  each 
iu8titute. 

S.  The  evenings  may  properly  be  devoted  to  such  exercises  as  will  interest  and  in- 
struct the  people.  The  teacher  should  be  lost  in  the  citizeu,  and  education  should 
l>e  considered  in  its  wider  and  more  popular  aspects.  Scientific  aud  even  literary 
lectures  may  have  a  place,  and  the  exercises  may  be  varied  with  music,  readings,  &c. 
But  while  these  evening  exercises  should  be  made  attractive  and  entertaining,  it 
should  be  constantly  kept  in  view  that  entertainment  is  not  the  end  of  the  evening 
session.  The  great  object  is  to  impart  better  views  of  education  and  to  create  a 
livelier  public  interest  and  a  heartier  cooperation  in  the  work  of  school  imi)rovement. 
What  is  needed  to  make  education  universal  is  to  create  a  universal  appreciation  of* 
its  value.    This  requires  continued  discussion  and  agitation. 

Time  Table  for  County  Institute,  1882. 


Hoar. 


Time. 


9.00.. 

9.15.. 
10.00. 
10.40.. 
10.50. 
11.30. 
12.00. 

1.30. 

2.15 

3.00. 

3.15. 

4.00. 


ISmin. 

45  mm . 

40min. 

lOmin. 

40min 

SOmin. 

00  mis 

45  mln . 

45min. 

]5min. 

45miii 

30miD 


Monday. 


Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday. 


Organization  of 
stitnte. 

Arithmetic 

Leotnroa 


'i 


Gcofi^phy 
Pedapogios 

Recess 

HistorA' 

(Ml 


Opening  exercises 

Grammar 

Keading 

Recess -. 

Arithmetic 

Drawing 


Geography 
Pedagogics 

Recess 

History.... 

(6) 


Thursday. 


Opening  exercises 

Grammar 

Reading 

Recess 

Arithmetic 

Drawing 


Friday. 


Geography 

Pedagogics 

Recess 

Civil  goTomment . . . 
(6) 


Opening  exercises. 
Grammar. 
Reading. 
Recess. 
Arithmetic. 
(6) 


Geography. 
Pedagogics. 
Recess. 

Civil  govemmeni. 
(b) 


a  By  eounty  8ui>erintendent  or  Institute  instructor  on  the  object  and  work  of  the  institute. 
b  Exercise  to  be  determined  by  the  superintendent. 

Enoush  Grammar. 

LESSON  I. 


1.  Common  errors  in  teaching  grammar: 

(a)  Commencing  the  study  too  soon. 

(ft)  Depending  upon  this  study  for  tbo  formation  of  correct  habits  of  speech. 

(c)  The  study  of  analysis  before  parsing. 

Remarks.— The  proper  order  of  study  is :  (1)  The  parts  of  speech  briefly  ^ught ;  (2)  the  simple 
sentence ;  (3)  further  stndy  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  parsing  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
analysis  of  the  simple  sentence ;  (4)  more  extended  analysis,  introducing  the  compound  and  the  com- 
plex  sentence  and  more  diflBcult  exercises  in  parsing. 
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(d)  Beeting  all  distiDctions  Id  the  uae  of  words  upon  authority  only. 

(e)  Proceeding  too  rapidly.  Each  new  osage  discovered  should  he  made  fismiliar 
before  another  is  introdnced.  Dlnstration :  Do  not  introduce  the  complex  sentence 
until  after  the  study  of  the  simple  sentence  has  occupied  several  months  of  time  and 
is  quite  thoroughly  mastered.  e 

(/)  Omitting  exercises  in  synthesis.  Synthesis  before  parsing.  Pupils  should  usually 
parse  or  analyze  sentences  of  their  construction. 

(g)  Omitting  punctuation. 

{k)  Neglecting  the  study  of  the  phrase  and  clause  elements  of  the  sentence. 

(0  Employing  the  oral  form  of  recitation  iastead  of  combining  oral  and  written 
work. 

2.  How  to  make  a  first  study  of  the  parts  of  speech  : 

Kkmabkb.— Pnpfla  ahonld  be  tanght  to  recognise  tbe  parts  of  speech  with  oonsidersble  resdiness 
hefore  formal  definitions  or  minate  directions  are  assigned  them  for  study.  The  best  order  for  this 
Instmction  is  noon,  adjective,  verb,  pronoun,  adverb,  ooi^onotion,  preposition,  Inteijectifm.  An 
•atUne  lesson  on  the  noan  and  one  on  Uie  verb  are  given  to  illastrate  a  method  for  this  instmotion.  A 
text  book  in  grammar  in  the  hands  of  the  pnpils  will  be  an  obstacle  at  this  point  in  this  work. 

The  noun, 

(a)  Call  upon  the  class  for  names  of  objects.    Write  these^on  the  blackboard. 
(6)  Teach  that  these  name  words  are  called  nouns. 

(c)  Have  pupils  bring  lists  of  noons  to  class ;  hunt  for  nouns  in  their  text  books. 

(d)  Taking  the  nouns  selected  by  the  pnpils  arrange  them  in  two  classes,  common  and 
proper,  and  lead  the  pupils  to  discover  and  express  tbe  di£ferences  between  the  two 
classes.    When  this  is  clearly  done,  give  the  terms  proper  and  common  to  be  used. 

(s)  Similarly  teach  number  and  gender,  leaving  person  and  case  to  be  studied  later. 

• 

The  verb. 

(a)  Writing  on  the  blackboard  the  word  dog,  ask  what  a  dog  does  when  he  sees  a 
rabbit.  Write  the  appropriate  verb  at  the  right  of  the  word  dog.  Similarly  obtain 
other  verbs.  Using  other  nouns,  repeat  the  process  and  obtain  more  verbs  to  be 
similarly  written  and  underscored. 

(6)  Lead  the  class  to  notice  that  all  these  words  underscored  denote  action. 

(c)  Give  the  name  verb  to  words  of  this  class. 

(d)  Similarly,  introduce  verbs  denoting  being  or  st^ite. 

(s)  The  sentence  should  now  be  tibught  by  methods  similar  to  the  above;  and  later, 
the  modifications  of  the  verb. 

LESSON  II. 

Designed  to  indicate  a  second  study  of  the  noun. 

The  noun. 

1.  Derivation  of  the  term. 

2.  Modifications:  (a)  Class,  (6)  person,  (o)  number,  (d)  gender,  (e)  case. 

3.  Uses:  (a)  Subject  of  a  verb,  (6)  possessive,  (c)  object  of  transitive  verb,  (d)  ob- 
ject of  preposition,  (e)  indirect  object  of  a  verb,  (/)  apposition,  (g)  predicate  nomina- 
tive, (A)  independent,  (t)  objective  adverbial. 

4.  The  limitations  as  to  person,  gender,  and  case  of  the  noun  in  each  of  the  above- 
named  uses. 


5.  Model  for  parsing  the  noun. 


LESSON  III. 

The  verb. 


1.  Sign ificat  ion  of  the  term. 

2.  Kinds.  • 

3.  Properties:  (a)  Voice,  {b)  mood,  (c)  tense,  (d)  number,  (a)  person. 

4.  Conjugation. 

382 
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5.  Agreement  with  sabject. 

6.  ModifioatioDS :  (a)  By  word,  adverb,  nonn ;  (h)  by  phrase ;  (o)  by  olause. 

7.  The  infinitive. 

8.  The  participle. 

9.  Models  of  parsing.  • 

For  those  who  prefer  a  more  extended  outline,  the  following  treatment  of  the  in- 
finitive is  given  as  an  example.  This  might  constitute  the  third  lesson  instead  of  the 
preceding  lesson  on  the  verb : 

The  infinitive, 

1.  Definition. 

*2.  Uses:  (a)  As  a  noun:  (1)  Subject,  (2)  predicate,  (3)  .direct  object,  (4)  indirect 
object,  (5)  object  of  preposition,  (6)  apjKMition  modified ;  (5)  as  an  adjective ;  (o)  as  a 
verb. 

1.  Subject. 

2.  Modifier:  (a)  Noun,  (6)  adjective,  (c)  adverb,  (d)  as  an  adverb. 

3.  Errors  in  use  of  the  infinitive. 

4.  Models  for  parsing. 

An  illustration  of  each  of  the  above  statements  should  be  given  and  many  similar 
examples  constructed  by  the  class. 

LB880N  IV. 

The  sentence. 

1.  Classes  according  to  thought  expressed ;  punctuation. 

3.  Classes  as  to  form:  (1)  Simple:  (a)  Definition,  (h)  elements:  (1)  Subject, (2) 
copula,  (3)  predicate:  (a)  May  be  whatt  (b)  how  modified f  (3)  Compound:  (a) 
Definition;  (6) classes:  (1)  regular, (2) abridged ;  (o)  connection  of  clauses;  (d)  punct- 
uation. (3)  Complex:  (a)  Definition;  (h)  classes:  (1)  regular,  (2)  abridged;  (e) 
clauses  used:  (1)  Principal,  (2)  subordinate:  (a)  Adjective,  (b)  adverbial,  (c)  sub- 
fitantive ;  (d)  connection  of  clauses ;  (e)  punctuation. 

3.  Order  of  analysis. 

4.  Forms  for  diagrams. 

Reading. 

LESSON  I. 

Silent  reading, 

I.  The  immediate  end  or  purpose  of  silent  reading  is  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  thoughts  and  feeling  expressed  in  written  language. 

II.  The  means  necessary  to  this  end  are  — 

(1)  A  knowledge  of  the  words  used:  their  derivation,  composition,  and  meaning. 

(2)  A  knowledge  of  the  figures  of  speech,  including  their  interpretation. 

(3)  A  clear  comprohensiou  of  the  thought  in  each  sentence. 

(4)  A  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  events  related  to  the  selection,  historical,  bio- 
graphical, geographical,  literary,  Sec, :  (a)  The  importance  of  this  knowledge  shown 
by  such  examples  as  Tennyson's  '*  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  Coleridge's  **  Ode  to 
Mont  Blanc,"  Mrs.  Hemans's  ''Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,"  dtc.  (6)  This  related 
knowledge  not  necessarily  exhaustive  or  minute,  but  sufficient  to  beget  interest  and 
appreciation. 

(5)  An  appreciation  of  the  literary  excellence  of  the  selection  read,  and  this  involves 
a  taste  for  what  is  beautiful  and  ennobling  in  literature. 

LESSON  II. 

Oral  reading, 

I.  The  chief  purpose  or  end  of  oral  reading  is  the  correct  utterance  of  the  thought 
and  emotion  expressed  in  the  selection  read :  (a)  When  the  thought  is  the  chief  ele- 
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ment  expreMed,  called  didaoUo  reading;  (h)  when  the  feeling  or  emotion  is  prominent, 

called  emotional  reading;  (o)  in  reading*  the  emotion  is  not  as  fnlly  expressed  as  in 

acting  or  speaking ;  it  is  suggested  rather  than  expressed. 
II.  Oral  reading  inclndes :  ' 

(1)  Pronunciation  of  the  words:  (a)  The  elementary  sounds:  Yocals,  snbTOcals,  and 

aspirates;  (h)  their  articulation :  (1)  in  accented  syllables;  (2)  in  unaccented  syllables* 

2.  Emphasis:  (a)  Its  purpose;  (5)  placed  on  words,  phrases,  or  sentences;  (c)  by 
any  unusual  modulation  :  (1)  loud  or  subdued  force;  (2)  the  prolonging  of  vocals; 
<3)  pauses  before  the  emphatic  words,  &,c. 

3.  Inflections:  (a)  Kinds:  (1)  rising,  (2)  falling,  (3)  circumflex;  (h)  dependent  on 
emphasis,  rules  of  little  vAlue ;  (c)  inflection  marks  often  misleading ;  their  use  Id 
illustrative  sentences. 

4.  Modulation:  (a)  Pitch:  (1)  high,  (2)  medium,  (3)  low;  (h)  force:  (1)  loud,  (2) 
moderate,  (3)  gentle;  (o)  quality:  (1)  pure  tone,  (2)  orotund,  (3)  aspirated,  (4)  gat- 
tural,  (5)  trembling;  (d)  rate:  (1)  quick  or  fast,  (2)  moderate,  (3)  slow;  (e)  pauses 
not  determined  by  punctuation  marks. 

N.  B.— The  above  anslysis  of  oral  reading  is  not  designed  to  be  complete,  but  to  indfcate  those  ele- 
ments which  should  receive  attention  in  a  reading  drill.  This  lesson  is  designed  to  be  preparatory  to 
those  SQCceeding. 

LESSON  III. 

Cla9S  drill  in  reading, 

I.  Oral  reading  as  an  art  is  not  taught  by  rules  or  lectures,  but  by  drills.  These 
drills  must  include  — 

1.  Exercises  designed  to  develop  the  thought  and  awaken  the  emotion  to  be  ex- 
pressed, including :  (a)  The  study  of  new  words :  their  meaning  and  use ;  (5)  the  study 
of  the  figures  of  speech;  (o)  the  analysis  of  the  thought;  (<f)  instruction  on  related 
knowledge;  (0)  instruction  respecting  the  author,  his  writings,  ^c. 

2.  Exercises  in  the  oral  expression  of  the  thought  and  feeling,  including :  (a)  Pro- 
nunciation, articulation,  accent,  &,c, ;  (5)  emphasis,  how  determined ;  (0)  inflection ; 
<d)  modulation. 

3.  The  drills  should  unite  the  two  series  of  exercises  above  described,  the  first  be- 
ing usually  made  preparatory  to  the  second :  (a)  the  thought  must  be  grasped  and  the 
amotion  felt  before  either  can  be  expressed  with  the  voice;  {h)  the  pupil's  interest  in 
and  appreciation  of  the  selection  to  be  read  must  be  awakened  by  questions,  illus- 
trations, ^c. ;  (0)  question  and  drill  must  go  hand  in  hand ;  the  one  develops  the 
thought  and  kindles  the  feeling ;  the  other  gives  them  proper  utterance. 

K.  B.— It  is  not  meant  that  a  given  drill  in  reading  will  include  all  of  these  exetoises,  bat  a  series  of 
drills  shonld  coyer  this  ground. 

LESSON  IV. 

An  illustrative  drill. 

I.  Give  a  practical  illustration  of  the  previous  lesson  by  a  class  exercise.  The  class 
may  be  composed  of  members  of  the  institute. 

Such  a  paragraph  as  the  following,  selected  from  ''The Thunder  Storm,^  by  Qeorge 
D.  Prentice,  will  afibrd  material  for  an  hour's  instruction  and  drill: 

I  never  was  a  man  of  feeble  courage.  There  are  few  scenes  of  human  or  elemen- 
tal strife  on  which  I  have  not  looked  with  a  brow  of  daring.  1  have  stood  in  the 
front  of  the  battle  when  swords  were  circling  and  i;leaming  round  me  like  fiery  ser- 
pents in  the  air.  I  have  seen  these  things  with  a  swelling  soul  that  knew  not,  that 
recked  not  danger.  But  there  is  sometning  in  the  thunder's  voice  that  makes  me 
treuiblo  like  a  child. 

1.  Take  the  first  sentence :  (a)  Ask  such  questions  as  will  clearly  bring  out  the 
thought ;  (&)  let  it  then  be  read ;  drill  until  the  thought  is  properly  expressed. 

2.  Take  the  second  sentence:  (a)  Ask  questions  to  bring  out  the  thought;  (6)  teAoh 
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the  meaning  of '^scenes,'' ''strife/' ''hnuian,''  ''elemental;''  (o)  a»k  ibr  examples  of 
human  strife,  of  elemental  strife ;  (d)  teuch  the  figure  "  with  a  brow  of  daring ; "  hava 
the  same  idea  expressed  in  simple  language;  (0)  drill  on  the  reading  of  the  sentence, 
aecnring  right  emphasis,  modulation,  &c. 

3.  In  like  manner  teach  each  of  the  succeeding  sentences,  specially  noticing  and 
ezpiesaing  the  change  of  feeling  in  the  last  sentence. 

4.  Lat  the  entire  paragraph  be  read  by  several  members  of  the  class. 

Akithmbtic. 

LESSON  I. 

Dtnominate  numben. 
How  to  teach : 

1.  The  ideas  of  length,  volume,  and  weight:  (a)  By  causing  the  pupils  to  measure 
distances  until  they  are  able  to  determine  by  inspection  short  distances  in  feet  or 
inches  and  greater  distances  in  yards  or  rods ;  {h)  by  familiarizing  the  pupil  with  the 
principal  measures  used  in  measuring  volume:  (1)  testing  the  volume  of  a  quart 
measure  by  the  pint  measure ;  the  peck  by  the  quart,  &c. ;  (2)  testing  the  volume  of 
the  gallon  by  the  pint  measure,  Slc;  (c)  by  familiarizing  the  pupil  with  the  ounce 
and  the  pound  weight,  by  weighing  objects  uotil  by  inspection  the  pupil  can  deter- 
mine the  weight  of  light  bodies. 

NOTK 1.— The  same  general  proceM  to  be  followed  in  teaching  cironlar  measure. 

Nor  2.— In  teaching  the  metric  system  the  meaanrea  of  length,  weight,  and  volnme  shoold  be  pre> 
•anted  to  the  olass. 

2.  Reduction :  (a)  To  lower  denominations ;  (ft)  to  higher  denominations;  (e)  com- 
pare the  reduction  of  the  different  orders  of  simple  numbers  with  the  reduction  of 
denominate  numbers:  (1)  Show  in  what  they  agree;  (2)  show  how  they  differ. 

3.  Show  in  what  respect  the  processes  of  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  di- 
viding simple  numbers  differ  from  the  processes  of  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying, 
and  dividing  denominate  numbers. 

4.  Analysis  used  in  denominate  numbers:  (a)  The  object:  (1)  to  assist  the  pupil  to 
understand  the  reason  for  the  method ;  (2)  to  enable  the  pupil  to  explain  his  work  in 
a  logical  order  and  manner ;  (3)  to  compel  the  pupil  to  think  and  not  to  work  by  rule. 
(6)  How  abused :  (1)  when  the  form  of  the  analysis  is  made  the  chief  end  to  be  at- 
tained ;  (2)  when  the  analysis  is  not  used  chiefly  to  cause  the  pupil  to  think  for  him- 
self. 

5.  Neatness  of  work :  (a)  Why  important;  {h)  how  obtained;  (0)  why  work  should 
be  logically  arranged. 

LESSOK  II. 

Percentage. 

1.  Order  of  developing  the  snbject:  (a)  When  to  teash  (1)  the  process,  (2)  the 
analysis  of  the  subject,  (3)  the  definition  of  terms,  (4)  the  relation  of  the  terms  base, 
rate,  amount,  &o,,  to  each  other. 

2.  The  elements  or  terms  to  be  considered  in  percentage:  (a)  The  base  and  the  per 
cent,  the  base  is  of  itself ;  the  amount  and  the  per  cent,  the  amount  is  of  the  base; 
the  difference  and  the  per  cent,  the  difference  is  of  the  base ;  the  percentage  and  the 
I>er  cent,  the  percentage  is  of  the  base,  called  rate  per  cent.  (5)  How  the  above  (a) 
may  be  changed  so  ns  to  form  equations.  (0)  The  number  of  terms  which  is  possible 
in  any  problem,  (d)  The  number  of  terms  which  must  be  given  in  order  to  solve  a 
problem  in  percentage,  (e)  Show  on  what  basis  percentage  may  be  divided  into  four 
cases ;  on  what  into  five ;  on  what  into  seven.  (/)  Show  why  the  base  in  every  prob- 
lem is  100  per  cent,  of  itself,  (g)  Show  that  the  amount,  difference,  and  percentage 
are  dependent  npon  the  base. 
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3.  Give  uiethod  of  solution  :  (a)  Process;  (5)  analysis  of  process;  (o)  state  when* 
second  process  should  be  introduced. 

4.  Difficulties  which  meet  the  pupil  in  the  study  of  percentage :  (a)Failare  to 
comprehend :  (1)  The  definition  of  the  terms ;  (2)  the  relation  of  the  terms  to  the  base 
and  to  each  other ;  (3)  that  the  base  is  always  100  per  cent,  {b)  Want  of  a  thoroogh 
knowledge  of  decimal  fractions,  showing :  ( D  Inability  to  express  the  rate  in  its  sev- 
eral forms;  (2)  in  pointing  off  the  product  or  quotient,  (o)  Inability  to  determine 
from  reading  a  problem:  (1)  What  terms  are  given;  (2)  what  terms  are  required, 
(d)  The  attempt  to  work  all  problems  by  rule,  disregarding  the  principles  which  un- 
derlie the  rule. 

5.  When  the  teacher  becomes  responsible  for  the  faults  mentioned  in  4  aboye. 

LB880N  ni. 
Applications  of  percentage. 

Subjects  treated:  Insurance,  commission,  stock,  and  profit  and  Ion. 

1.  Terms  used;  their  definition. 

2.  Compare  the  terms  used  in  the  above  subjects  with  the  terms  used  in  Lesson  II, 
i.  e.,  determine  which  is  base,  amount,  difference,  percentage,  rate,  Ac 

3.  Give  method  of  solution. 

4.  How  to  make  the  study  of  the  above  subjects  a  constant  review  of  the  principles 
in  Lesson  II:  (a)  By  requiring  pupils  to  stat«  what  is  base,  what  amount,  d&c.,  in 
the  solution  of  each  problem ;  (5)  by  requiring  pupils  to  reconstruct  orally  or  iu 
writing  the  given  problem,  so  that  each  of  the  possible  parts  or  terms  in  that  prob- 
lem may  be  asked  for. 

5.  Pupils  soon  forget  or  have  confused  ideas  of  the  terms  used  in  the  above  subjects, 
because  their  use  is  outside  of  their  experience  in  life;  how  remedied:  (1)  By  re- 
quiring pupils  to  examine  and  familiarize  themselves  with  the  forms  of  insurance 
policies,  bonds,  shares  of  stock,  &.c ;  (2)  by  the  formation  of  original  problems. 

6.  Faults  to  be  avoided  by  teachers:  (a)  Passing  over  subjects  too  hastily  and 
hence  (1)  too  much  teaching,  (2)  too  little  study;  {b)  attempting  to  teach  beginners 
a  differt»nt  process  before  the  first  process  is  fully  mastered;  (o)  by  making  ** getting 
answers''  more  important  than  the  mastery  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  process 
is  based. 

XoTB. —  Of  the  foar  snljjects  treated  in  this  lesson  one  wiU  be  snffloiest  tor  one  exercise  henoe  tbc 
instmctor  sbonld  select  the  subject. 

LESSON  IV. 

Simple  interest 

1.  Definitions  of  terms  used ;  why  so  named. 

2.  Show  in  what  respect  interest  differs  from  each  of  the  preceding  applications  of 
percentage. 

3.  Sliow  relation  of  terms  used  to  the  terms  used  in  Lesson  II. 

4.  Give  method  of  solution  when  the  base,  rate,  and  time  are  given :  (a)  Why  the 
analysis  of  the  process  should  be  taught ;  (fc)  show  when  a  second  process  should  bo 
introduced;  (c)  show  that  the  different  processes  used  in  computing  interest  result 
from  a  change  in  the  order  of  multiplying  the  factors. 

5.  Given,  B  X  R  X  T=  Interest 

(a)  Derive:  (1)  B=-g-^  (2)  R  =  ^j^  (.3)  T  =  b-^ 

(h)  Show  that  (1)  A  =  B  (1  +  R  X  T).  (2)  B  =  i^r^T 

(c)  The  value  of  formulas. 

0.  Writing  of  promissery  notes:  (a)  The  essential  facts  to  be  stated  in  every  note: 
(6)  the  form  of  negotiable  and  non-negotiable  notes:  (1)  In  what  they  agree,  (2)  in 
what  they  differ:  (o)  the  form  of  a  note  payable  at  bank ;  (d)  the  form  of  a  receipt; 
(f )  show  importance  of  teaching  a,  t,  c,  d. 

386 
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LE880N  T. 

How  to  teach  ditcount, 

(1)  Cominercial  discount:  (a)  Give  method  of  solution;  (5)  .analysis  of  process; 

(c)  relation  of  the  terms  pn>ceedR,  discount,  &c.,  to  the  terms  used  in  percentage; 

(d)  compare  commercial  discount  with  simple  interest:  (I)  show  similarity,  (2)  show 
difference;  (e)  compare  commercial  discount  with  subjects  diHcussed  in  Lesson  III. 

2.  Bank  discount :  (a)  Definition  of  terms  used;  {h)  give  method  of  solution ;  (o) 
give  analysis  of  process ;  (d)  relation  of  terms  used  to  tlie  terms  used  in  Lesson  II; 

(f)  show  when  the  face  of  the  note  is  base,  when  the  proceeds  is  the  difference;  (/) 
relation  of  bank  discount  to  simple  interest :  (1)  show  similarity,  (2)  shiw  difference; 

(g)  show  how  bank  discount  is  computed  ui)on  notes  bearing  interest ;  {h)  relation 
of  bank  discount  to  commercial  discount:  (1)  show  similarity,  (a)  in  principle,  (b) 
in  application ;  (2)  show  differences,  (a)  in  principle,  (b)  in  application. 

3.  True  discount,  or  discount:  (a)  Definition  of  terms  used;  {b)  give  method  ot 
solution ;  (c)  analysis  of  process ;  (d)  relation  of  terms  used  to  the  terms  used  in 
Lesson  II ;  (e)  show  that  the  present  worth  is  the  base,  that  the  face  of  the  note  is 
the  amount;  (/)  relation  of  simple  interest  on  the  present  worth  of  a  note  to  the 
true  discount  of  the  note;  (g)  compare  discount  and  simple  interest :  (1)  show  simi- 
larity, (a)  in  principle,  (b)  in  application ;  (2)  show  differences,  (a)  in  principle,  (b) 
in  application ;  {h)  compare  discount  with  commercial  discount:  (H  show  similarity, 
(2)  show  differences;  (i)  compare  discount  with  bank  discount:  (1)  show  similarity, 
(a)  in  principle,  (b)  in  application ;  (2)  show  differences,  (a)  in  principle,  (b)  in  ap- 
plication ;  (j)  show  the  relative  importance  of  discount,  commercial  discount,  and 

bank  discount. 

Drawing. 

I. — What  preparation  is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 

1.  If  possible,  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  with  reference  to  teach- 
ing it  in  the  public  schools. 

2.  If  this  is  not  practicable,  experience  has  shown  that  a  progressive  teacher,  with 

the  assistance  of  the  best  elementary  work^  now  published,  may  succeed  beyond  all 

expectations. 

II.— JTioto  to  arrange  classes. 

1.  In  graded  schools,  all  the  pupils  in  the  same  room  should  be  one  class,  or,  at 
most,  in  two  classes. 

2.  In  ungraded  schools  (where  drawing  has  never  been  taught)  all  may  begin  with 
the  same  exercises,  the  older  pnpils  using  pencils  and  paper,  instead  of  slates.  In  a 
short  time  it  may  be  advisable  to  form  two  divisions,  or  at  most  three,  all  drawing  at 
the  same  time. 

3.  If  nothing  better,  as  to  time,  can  be  done,  let  drawing  alternate  with  writing: 
drawing  twice  a  week  and  writing  three  times  per  week. 

III. — Objects  to  be  ainted  at, 

1.  To  teach  pnpils  to  see. 

2.  To  give  skill  of  hand  to  represent  what  they  see. 

3.  To  teach  form  :  first,  regular  or  geometrical ;  second,  irregular  or  natural. 

4.  To  teach  the  facts,  not  the  proofs,  of  geometry,  so  far  as  time  permits. 

5.  The  ultimate  end  should  be  to  give  the  pnpil  a  new  language  the  elements  of 

which  are  lines. 

lV,-^Mistakes  to  be  avoided. 

1.  Avoid  all  temptations  to  make  pretty  pictures. 

2.  Avoid  all  thoughtless  copying  of  any  kind. 

3.  Avoid  harsh  criticism  or  impatience  at  the  mistakes  of  pnpils.  Look  for  some- 
thing to  praise  rather  than  for  something  to  condemn. 

4.  If  the  benefits  of  drawing  are  likely  to  be  misnnderstood,  do  not  begin  a  oontM 
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of  IcMotie  by  >  publto  klmonncement  thkt  draw<Njr  ii  to  be  biQKht.    Cidl  tit*  wo^ 
tlof*  atrcttti  Qutil  the  pnpila  ftr«  iaterested. 

Y.—Sote  it  tkouU  U  taught. 

1.  FiODi  tbe  blftckboard.  LewaoBOn  direction;  linea  and  tba  dlritiOD  of  thun; 
fonns,  and  all  t«rniB  necessaTy  to  be  taogbt  aad  tbeir  applioatlon. 

i.  Ftodi  copy.  Tbe  exercise  to  be  drawn  ia  placed  before  the  pupil  <m  the  board  or 
OD  a  card  or  in  a  book,  aud  ho  is  required  to  aoalyEe  it  and  draw  it. 

3.  From  memory.  The  pnpil  la  required  to  draw  from  memory  aome  Bgnre  learned 
previoQsly. 

4.  From  dictation.  Tbe  papil  draws  line  b;  line  what  the  teacberdiotatea,  and  tho* 
trauslatoe  words  into  It  nee  and  formi. 

5.  From  objects.  The  pnpil  getaftom  actual  things  the  idea*  that  he  repreaenta  by 
linee  and  forma. 

6.  By  leasoDB  in  inveiitioii  and  desi^.  Forms  preTiooaly  learned  are  modifled, 
combined,  or  rearranged  to  express  a  new  or  different  thoaght. 

LKSSON  I. 

JtlMlraKce  drauing  tesMiM. 

TiniM. — Up,  down,  right,  left,  npper  right,  upper  left,  &o.;  bisect,  tiueet.  In teraeot, 
Ac;  diameter,  diagonal,  semi  diameter,  Slc. 

Lint*. — Vertical,  horizontal,  obi iqne,  parallel,  perpeudlonlar,  straight,  corred,  light, 
mediam,  heavy,  sketched,  strengthened,  flnlahed. 

A»3^<». — Eight,  acnte,  obtnae. 

fljirrM. ^Triangles,  aqnare,  oblong,  rhombus,  pentagon,  polygon^  Ac. 

Dietatioik. — Sketch  a  iquare.  Bisect  its  sides.  Sketch  the  diameters.  Triaect  the 
semi  diameters.  Through  the  inner  points  of  division  Bketcb  a  circle.  From  every 
oilier  point  of  division  sketch  lines  to  the  two  nearest  comers  of  tbe  square.  Fin- 
ish tbu  lines  of  the  square,  tbe  circle,  tbe  oblique  tines,  aud  the  middle  division  of  the 
semi  di  ameters. 

LESSON  n. 

Dielation. —  Sketch  a  square.  Sketch  the  diagonals.  Bisect  tbe  sides.  Sketch  tbe 
diameters.  Mark  off  on  every  semidiagonal  a  distance  from  the  centre  eqnal  to  a 
semidiameter.  Through  these  points  and  the  ends  of  the  diameters  sketch  a  circle. 
Bisect  the  semidiameteis  of  the  circle.  Through  these  points  of  division  sketch  a 
circle.     Fiuish  the  lines  of  the  square,  the  circlea,  and  all  lines  between  the  circles. 

LESSON   III. 

This  figure  may  be  drawn  on  tbe  hoard,  to  be  analysed  and  copied,  or  it  may  be 
drawn  from  the  following  dictation : 


Draw  a  vertical  line.     Bisect  it.     At  the  point  of  division  dnw  •  borisimbd  Use 
equal  to  the  vertical,  one-half  on  each  aide.    Connect  tbe  ends  of  Umm  llnea  to  Acn 
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a  eqnare.  Bisect  the  sides  of  the  square.  Draw  the  diameters.  Extend  the  diame- 
ters each  way  nntil  they  equal  the  dia^^onals.  Connect  the  ends  of  these  lines  to  form 
another  square.  Draw  lines  from  the  points  where  the  sides  of  the  two  squares  in- 
tersect one  another  to  the  center.  Trisect  these  lines.  Draw  a  circle  through  the 
inner  points  of  division.  Outline  the  corners  of  the  squares.  Finish  the  lines  of  the 
circle,  the  comers  of  the  squares,  the  outline  of  the  comers,  and  so  much  of  the  lines 
that  were  trisected  as  lie  without  the  circles. 
Any  one  of  the  figures  given  in  previous  lessons  may  he  drawn  from  memory. 

Qeographt. 

LESSON  I. 

Knowledge  important  to  the  pupil  hefore  studying  geography  from  a  text  hook: 

1.  Ideas  of  position :  (a)  Points  of  the  compass ;  (6)  direation  of  objects  from  a  given 
object;  (c)  direction  of  distant  objects  from  each  other. 

2.  Ideas  of  distance:  (a)  Obtained  by  measuring;  (6)  how  to  give  a  child  an  idea 
of  a  mile;  (c)  how  to  teach  pupils  to  determine  distances  by  the  eye  :  (1)  in  inches, 
feet,  yards,  &c. ;  (2)  how  the  diflBculty  in  determining,  by  the  eye,  equal  horizontal 
and  vertical  distances  may  be  overcome. 

3.  Forms  of  surface:  (a)  Sqaare,  triangle,  rectangle;  (ft)  curved  surfaces,  of  a  cyl- 
inder, globe,  &c, 

4.  Ideas  of  a  map :  (a)  Points  of  compass  upon  the  map ;  (6)  how  position  of  ob- 
jects is  represented ;  (o)  how  the  distance  between  objects  is  represented  upon  the 
map ;  (d)  the  first  map  that  should  be  taught. 

5.  Difference  between  teaching  pupils  in  country  and  city  schools  the  above  topics: 
(1)  What  the  country  pupil  will  already  know ;  (2)  what  the  city  pupil. 

LESSON  u. 

1.  The  use  of  the  globe  in  teaching:  (a)  Relation  of  the  parts  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, including  continents,  seas,  oceans,  &c, ;  (ft)  form  and  relative  size  of  continents; 
(o)  the  definition  of  circle,  equator,  zone,  &c. ;  (d)  how  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
places  are  determined:  (1)  from  what  measured,  (2)  how  measunxl ;  (e)  how  to  deter- 
mine direction  between  places  upon  the  globe ;  what  determines  east  and  west  and 
north  and  south. 

2.  How  to  teach  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places :  (a)  By  fixing  in  the  mind 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  few  places;  (5)  others  to  be  determined  by  knowing 
their  relation  to  the  known  places.  Illustrations:  (a)  Kew  Orleans  latitude  ^00, 
Chicago  latitude  42P ;  what  is  the  latitude  of  Memphis  f  (b)  Washington  longitude  77^, 
Ssn  Francisco  longitude  122^;  what  is  the  longitude  of  Central  Kansas? 

3.  Map  drawing:  (a)  Ita  importance  in  teaching  geography :  (1)  in  fixing  in  mind 
the  location  of  places;  (2)  in  giving  better  ideas  of  the  maps  in  the  book;  (3)  its  use 
in  teaching  history ;  {h)  how  abosed:  (1)  when  tfsed  simply  as  an  exercise  in  draw- 
ing; (2)  when  made  the  chief  end  and  not  the  means  of  teaching  geography. 

LESSON  III. 

Common  errors  to  he  avoided  in  itudifing  and  teaching  geography, 

1.  Memorizing  the  text  book  as  a  means  of  learning  the  science. 

2.  Treating  all  the  matter  in  a  text  book  as  of  equal  importance. 

3.  Giving  too  much  time  to  things  of  little  importance  to  the  pupil,  as  requiring 
them  to  commit  to  memory  the  names  and  location :  (a)  Of  all  the  counties  in  Indi- 
ana; (5)  of  the  county  seats;  (o)  of  unimportant  towns  in  other  States  or  foreign 
countries;  (d)  of  unimportant  islands,  capes,  rivers,  mountain  ranges,  ^c. 

4.  Failure  to  give  due  attention  to  those  places  and  things  which  are  important: 
(a)  Great  commercial  or  manufacturing  centres;  (h)  places  of  historical  importance; 
(e)  rivers  yaloable  to  commerce;  (d)  mountain  ranges  which  by  their  position  modifs 
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the  climate  of  conntrien,  &c. ;  (0)  relation  of  continents,  oceans,  gnlfs,  and  islands 
which  produce  ocean  ciirn*nt8. 

5.  Failure  to  recognize  the  Bcience  which  underlies  the  facts  of  geography:  (a)  By 
teaching  facts  only,  and  these  without  their  relations  to  each  other;  (6)  by  teaching 
the  facts  of  geography  without  any  definite  end  in  view. 

LESSON  IV. 

Mathematical  geography. 

Show  how  to  teach  the  matter  suggested  below  by  means  of  the  globe  and  such 
simple  apparatus  as  each  teacher  may  procure. 

1.  Relation  of  the  earth  to  other  planets:  (a)  Relative  size;  (b)  relative  distance 
from  the  snu;  (c)  shape  of  orbit:  (1)  the  meaning  of  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit;  (2) 
how  illustrated. 

2.  Position  of  the  earth's  axis  as  related  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit:  (a)  Causes  which 
determine :  (1 )  position  of  the  tropics ;  (2)  position  of  the  i)olar  circles ;  (b)  show  that 
changes  of  seasons  are  dependent  upon  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the  earth  makes 
with  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit. 

3.  Suppose  the  earth's  axis  to  form  a  right  angle  with  the  plane' of  its  orbit,  st«te: 
(a)  H  iw  this  relation  of  the  earth's  axis  affects  the  position  of  the  tropics  and  polar 
circles;  (h)  the  character  of  the  climate  in  Indiana;  the  length  of  days:  (a)  in  sum- 
mer, (b)  in  winter. 

4.  Sup|K)se  the  earth's  axis  were  inclined  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  at  an  angle  of 
45^:  (a)  Locate  the  tropics;  (b)  locate  the  polar  circles;  (0)  name  and  give  the 
width  of  the  zones  formed ;  (d)  describe  the  character  of  the  climate  in  Indiana;  the 
length  ef  days  (a)  in  summer,  {b)  in  winter. 

5.  Suppose  the  earth's  axis  to  lie  in  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  and  state  (a)  Why 
there  would  be  neither  tropics  nor  polar  cir«j]es;  {b)  on  what  parts  of  the  earth  the 
snn's  rayn,  at  some  time  during  the  year,  would  be  vertical;  (0)  the  character  of  the 
climate  in  Indiana. 

6.  Show  how  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  involved  in  1  to  5,  inclu- 
sive, would  assist  the  teacher  in  teaching  geography  (a)  in  primary  grades;  {b)in 
intermediate  grades;  (0)  in  advanced  grades. 

LESSON  V. 

1.  How  to  teach  relief:  (a)  Of  continents:  (1)  plains,  low,  high;  (2)  plateaus; 
(.3)  a  mountain,  a  range,  a  system;  (6)  of  ocean  beds:  (I)  low  plains  (in  deepest 
parts);  (2)  high  plains  or  plateaus  (in  shallow  places) ;  (3)  islands,  the  tops  of  mount- 
ains or  very  high  plateans  in  the  ocean  bed ;  (r)  contrast  the  form  of  ocean  beds 
with  the  surface  of  continents :  (1)  distance  from  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain  on 
the  continent  to  the  lowest  ocean  bed ;  (2)  form  of  surface,  supposing  the  water  all 
removed.  • 

2.  How  to  teach  drainage :  (a)  State  what  determines  the  position  of  oceanji  and 
seas;  (d)  state  what  determines  the  direction  of  rivers  and  river  systems ;  (0)  relation 
between  the  drainage  of  a  country  and  its  relief;  {d)  how  river  systems  as  repre- 
sented upon  maps  indicate  the  general  relief  of  a  country;  (e)  how  mountain  ranges, 
systems,  and  plateaus,  as  represented  upon  maps,  indicate  (1)  general  direction  of 
the  drainage,  (2)  the  position  and  direction  of  rivers  and  river  systems. 

Pedagogics. 

LESSON  I. 

The  teaoher^s  preparation. 

The  teacher's  preparation  for  giving  a  lesson  or  conducting  a  recitation  inclndea — 
1.  A  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  subject  matter:  (a)  His  knowledge  ahonld  be 

S0O 
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accurate,  clear,  and  comprehensive ;  (h)  it  sbonld  be  fVesh,  the  reealt  of  recent  study ; 
daily  study  necessary ;  (o)  it  should  be  systematic,  logically  arranged  and  clear  iu 
mind. 

2.  A  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  text  book  studied  by  the  pupils :  (a)  The 
teacher  should  know  the  author's  treatment  of  each  subject ;  {h)  the  use  of  a  text 
book  in  conducting  a  recitation:  when  such  use  is  admissible;  wbeu  not  admissible* 
(o)  the  use  of  printed  questions  in  text  books:  (1)  not  to  bo  used  by  the  teacher  in 
the  recitation,  but  to  be  studiM  as  models;  (2)  to  be  used  by  the  pupil  in  study; 
how? 

3.  A  detinite  method  of  giving  the  lesson  or  conducting  the  recitation:  (a)  The 
better  the  method  the  better  the  result ;  (b)  what  a  good  method  includes. 

4.  The  proper  assignment  of  the  work  or  study  of  the  pupil.  Three  things  to  be 
considered:  (a)  The  capacity  and  advancement  of  the  pupils;  (5)  the  time  available 
for  work  or  study ;  (c)  the  nature  of  the  task  or  lessou :  (1)  too  much  writiug  should 
not  be  required  of  little  children  — a  serious  error  in  many  schools;  (2)  the  task  or 
lesson  should  be  neither  too  long  nor  too  short. 

5.  Advantages  of  a  faithful  daily  preparation  for  teaching:  (a)  It  lessens  the  bur- 
den of  government;  (b)  it  reduces  the  fret  and  worry  of  teaching;  (o)  it  keeps  the 
mind  fresh  and  vigorous ;  (d)  it  begets  enthusiasm ;  (e)  it  promotes  health. 

LESSON  n. 
Methods  of  in$trueUon. 

1.  The  ends  or  objects  of  the  class  exercises  in  our  schools:  (1)  To  impart  knowl- 
edge, directly  or  indirectly;  to  instruct ;  (2)  to  impart  skill  of  mind  or  bodily  organs ; 
to  drill ;  (3)  to  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  and  skill ;  to  test. 

2.  Class  exercises  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  When  the  chief  end  or  object  of  an  exercise 
is  to  impart  knowledge  or  skill,  or  both,  the  exercise  properly  called  a  lesson; 
(2)  when  the  chief  end  or  object  is  to  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  or  skill,  or  both, 
the  exercise  properly  called  a  recitation :  (a)  these  terms  variously  used  by  teachers, 
the  term  recitation  being  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  class  exercises;  (b)  the  term 
lesson  often  applied  to  exercises  in  reading,  language,  writing,  drawing,  vocal  music, 
&c.,  when  the  chief  object  is  instruction  and  drill;  (o)  most  of  the  exorcises  in  pri- 
mary classes  are  lessons ;  in  advanced  classes,  more  of  the  exercises  are  recitations. 

3.  The  lessou  and  the  recitation  compared:  (1)  The  objects  of  the  recitatiou  in  the 
order  of  importance  are:  (a)  To  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  and  skill,  the  test  to  be 
searching  and  thorough,  a  test  of  knowledge  and  not  of  verbal  memory  merely ;  (2>)  to 
drill ;  (c)  to  instruct,  instruction  being  incidental ;  (2)  the  objects  of  the  lesson  in 
the  order  of  importance :  (a)  to  instruct ;  (b)  to  drill ;  (o)  to  test,  testing  being  inci- 
dental. 

4.  The  relation  of  the  lesson  to  the  recitation:  (1)  The  oral  lesson  preparatory  to 
the  pupil's  study  and  to  the  recitation  proper.  Ineiruciion  before  study :  (a)  In  pri- 
mary classes  every  subject  to  be  first  developed  orally;  (b)  in  more  advanced  classes 
less  preparatory  instruction  required  ;  pupils  to  be  trained  to  obtain  knowledge  from 
books ;  (c)  the  lesson  and  the  recitation  in  advanced  classes  may  often  be  combined, 
one  being  made  subordinate  to  the  other. 

5.  Two  methods  of  oral  instruction :  (1)  The  indirect,  or  Socratic,  method,  by 
questions,  occasioning  and  directing  observation  and  thought ;  (2)  the  direct  method, 
the  communication  of  knowledge  by  words,  illustrations,  ^c. :  (a)  When  the  indirect 
method  cannot  be  used;  in  teaching  history,  for  example.  ((>In  higher  schools  direct 
instruction  often  takes  the  form  of  lectures. 

LESSON  in. 

Methods  of  conducting  recitations. 

I.  The  two  methods  of  conducting  recitations  are  (1)  The  cateohetio  method;  (2\ 
the  topic  method. 
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1.  The  merits  or  adrantages  of  the  eateohetio  or  question  method  are:  (a)  Its 
thoroughness  as  a  test :  (1)  questions  should  be  clear,  concise,  definite ;  (2)  leading 
or  suggesting  questions  should  ho  avoided ;  also,  questions  admitting  ''yes"  or  ''no" 
as  answers;  (6)  it  ]>ermits  a  logical  unfolding  of  the  subject;  (c)  it  permits  the  im- 
parting of  incidental  instruction. 

2.  The  disadvantages  of  the  method :  (a)  It  is  not  a  good  drill  in  the  expression  of 
thought  consecutively;  {h)  it  does  not  necessitate  the  logical  analysis  of  a  subject 
and  the  systematic  arrangement  of  its  parts  by  the  Rupil. 

II.  The  merits  or  advantages  of  the  topic  method  are :  (a)  It  cultivates  expretman; 
the  pupil  required  to  tell  what  he  knows  in  consecutive  sentences;  {h)  it  requires  a 
logical  analysis  of  the  subject  and  the  systematic  arrangements  of  its  facts  and  prin- 
ciples by  the  pupil  in  study ;'  (c)  an  excellent  preparation  for  writing  and  speaking. 

1.  The  method  superficial  as  a  test  when  not  directed  by  a  clear  headed  and 
thorough  teacher;  mere  talking  too  often  accepted  for  reciting. 

III.  The  union  of  the  two  methods: 

1.  The  le.sfions  x^repared  and  recited,  in  the  main,  on  the  topic  plan. 

2.  Imperfect  statements  or  other  evidence  of  imperfect  knowledge  followed  by 
searching  questions. 

LESSON  IV. 

Methods  of  oalUng  on  pupils. 

1.  The  three  common  methods  of  calling  on  pupils  to  recite,  called :  (1)  The  consecu 
tive  method ;  (2)  the  promiscuous  method ;  (3)  the  simultaneous  or  concert  method. 

2.  The  advantages  of  the  consecutive  or  "turn''  method  are:  (1)  It  is  rapid,  no 
time  lost  in  designating  the  pupil  to  recite ;  (2)  it  is  easy  for  the  teacher ;  (3)  it  gives 
all  of  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  recite. 

3.  The  disadvantages  of  the  method:  (1)  It  fails  to  necessitate  close  and  universal 
attention ;  (2)  it  often  pt^rmits  a  partial  preparation  of  the  lesson  (how  this  result 
may  be  avoided) ;  (3)  it  prevents  the  most  thorough  testing  of  the  class  (the  tests  not 
distributed  in  the  most  effective  manner). 

4.  The  ail  vantages  of  the  promiscuous  method  are:  (1)  It  secures  and  holds  the 
attention  of  the  entire  class  (this  secured  by  announcing  question  or  topic  before 
designating  the  ]>upil  to  recite) ;  (2)  it  necessitates  the  preparation  of  the  entire  lesson 
by  each  pupil ;  (3)  it  permits  the  most  effective  distribution  of  the  tests;  (4)  as  a 
result  of  the  foregoing,  the  recitation  is  made  a  thorough  mental  drill,  a  mental 
gymnastic. 

5.  The  disadvantages  of  the  method  are:  (1)  It  is  less  rapid  than  the  consecntive; 
(2)  it  is  not  as  easy  for  the  teacher ;  (3)  the  pupils  have  not  an  equal  opportonity  of 
reciting,  pupils  often  omitted  (how  this  may  be  avoided;  the  "card  method")  ;  (4)  it 
ptrmils  an  improper  distribution  of  the  tests. 

6.  How  the  consecutive  and  promiscuous  methods  may  be  effectively  combined : 
(a)  The  pupils  recite  by  turn  except  when  the  teacher  designates  the  pnpil  to  recite; 
exceptions  frequent;  (5)  illustrate  by  an  exercise  in  spelling. 

7.  The  use  of  the  promiscuous  or  concert  method:  (1)  Not  reliable  as  a  test;  (2) 
when  it  may  be  used. 

LESSON  V. 

Bwiews  and  fxaminatUms, 

1.  The  objects  of  reviews:  (a)  To  test  the  resalts  of  previous  instmotion  or  drill; 
{h)  to  fix  in  The  mind  important  facts  and  principles  passed  over. 

2.  Two  kinds  of  reviews:  (a)  Periodical,  as  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  term,  annual; 
(()  topical,  a  review  of  a  given  subject  or  of  a  section  or  division  of  a  book,  when 
completed. 

■  3.  Methods  of  reviews:  (a)  By  oral  questions  in  the  recitation;  (()  by  written 
questions,  to  be  answered  in  writing ;  (e)  by  topics,  aisi|(ned  to  guide  in  ttudy  tad 
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also  in  the  recitation ;  (d)  by  outlines,  presentiog  an  analysis  of  the  snbject ;  (e)  re- 
▼iews  are  examinations,  but  are  less  formal  than  the  examination  proper. 

1.  The  objects  of  school  examinations:  (a)  To  test  the  pnpil's  knowledge  and 
skill  and  compare  the  result  with  some  standard:  (1)  To  afford  a  basis  for  the  classi- 
fication and  promotion  of  pupils ;  (2)  to  give  the  pupil  a  correct  idea  of  his  attain- 
ments ;  to  indicate  what  he  knows  and  what  he  ought  to  know ;  (3)  to  afford  the 
teacher  a  tangible  means  of  measuring  his  own  success,  {h)  To  furnish  an  incentive 
to  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  do  faithful  work:  (I)  Abused  when  pupils  are  stimu- 
lated to  study  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  high  result;  (2)  abused  when  results 
are  used  to  compare  pupils  with  eaush  other;  (3)  abused  when  results  are  used  to  cam- 
pare  schools  and  teachers;  (4)  abused  when  classes  are  specially  prepared  to  pass 
the  test.H  to  be  used ;  (5)  a  poor  incentive  when  the  vigorous  crammer  stands  higher 
than  tilt'  faithful  student. 

2.  Tlin  character  of  expmination  tests:  (a)  They  should  not  be  narrow  and  tech- 
nical; should  not  emphasize  *'all  the  lumber  of  the  text  books  :^  (1)  Such  tests  nar- 
n>w  and  groove  both  instruction  and  study ;  (2)  a  class  average  of  90  to  100  per  cent, 
in  an  ex.imination  indicates  narrow  tests  or  special  drilling  on  the  knowledge  tested. 
(b)  Th(\v  should  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught^  of  irox)ortant  facts 
and  pri^.ciples :  (1)  They  should  test  understanding  more;  memory;  training  before 
craniniiug;  (2)  they  should  not  be  confined  to  the  known  instruction  of  the  teacher. 

3.  Th«  y  should  be  held  with  sufficient  frequency  to  make  the  pupil's  standing  de- 
pend not  on  one  but  on  several  examinations:  (a)  Examinations  held  monthly,  twice 
a  term,  or  once  a  term:  advantages ;  disadvantages;  {b)  the  topical  method  best  for 
country  schools:  (1)  Readers  and  spellers  to  be  divided  into  sectionn  say  of  ten  to 
twenty  lessons  each,  and  a  certain  per  cent,  on  each  section  required  of  the  class  as 
a  condition  of  passing  to  the  succeeding  section ;  (2)  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar, 
See,  naturally  divided  into  subjects;  a  mastery  of  each  required,  with  the  reaching 
of  a  certain  examination  standard  as  a  condition  of  passing  to  the  succeeding  subject. 

4.  Methods  of  examinations:  (a)  Oral:  advantages  and  defects;  (6)  written:  ad- 
vantages and  abuses. 

United  States  History. 

LESSON  I. 

Ends  or  objects  in  view, 

1.  Knowledge:  (a)  Value  as  exercise  of  mental  powers;  (6)  source  from  which  to 
draw  in  emergency ;  (o)  discretion  as  to  what  is  important ;  (d)  how  imparted. 

2.  Use  to  which  the  knowledge  is  to  be  put :  (a)  Made  real  by  association  with 
places;  {b)  gradual  development  of  causes  into  results;  (c)  a  judgment  as  to  the 
tendency  of  (1)  acts,  (2)  influenc«)s,  (3)  men's  characters. 

3.  Moral  instruction:  (a)  Use  of  noble  deeds  and  characters ;  (6)  effects  of  treach- 
ery and  crime  upon  character;  (c)  cost  of  peace  and  liberties  of  to-day. 

4.  Useful  citizenship:  {a)  Elements:  (1)  education,  (2)  religion,  (3)  patriotism, 
(4)  knowledge  of  rights,  duties,  &c,;  {b)  Purposes:  (1)  peace,  (2)  order,  (3)  honest 
administration  of  public  affairs,  (4)  good  government. 

LESSON  u. 

Methods  and  aids, 

1.  Maps  and  charts:  (a)  Selected ;  ((), original;  (o)  how  prepared  and  how  used. 

2.  Reference  books:  {a)  What  can  be  most  readily  obtained;  (5)  when  and  how 
used  (by  teacher,  by  pupil). 

3.  Reviews :  (a)  How  planned ;  (5)  how  conducted ;  (o)  objects  in  view ;  {d)  how 
to  give  pnpils  a  hearty  interest  in  them. 
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4.  Present  history:  (a)  How  to  keep  pupils  posted ;  (h)  gain  by  so  doing ;  (e)  how 
useful  for  illastration. 

5.  CoDtemporaneoos  events :  (a)  Connection ;  how  shown ;  (h)  how  associated  with 
cnrrent  text. 

6.  Associated  ioflaences:  (a)  Cnstoms,  manners,  surroundings;  (b)  effect  on  his- 
tory of  development  of  arts  and  sciences ;  (o)  influence  of  incidental  events  upon 
general  events ;  (d)  outline  of  growth  of  such  institutions  and  systems  as  slavery 
and  public  schools. 

7.  Use  of  teacher's  note  and  scrap  book. 

usflSON  m. 
The  reoitaHon. 

1.  Kinds:  (a)  Oral  (topical,  catechetical);  (b)  written. 

2.  Preparation  for:  (a)  Points  to  be  made;  (6)  methods  and  aids  needed;  (o)  ne- 
cessity for  illustrations ;  (<f )  the  end  from  the  beginning. 

3.  Discussion  of  kinds:  (a)  Topical:  advantages,  disadvantages ;  (()  catechetic: 
points  of  strength,  points  of  weakness ;  (o)  advantages  of  a  combination ;  (d)  writ- 
ten :  (1)  how  conducted,  essays,  slates,  blackboards;  (2)  advantages  and  defects;  (3) 
when  used. 

CrviL  Government. 

LESSON  I. 

1.  Reasons  for  teaching  this  subject :  (a)  As  an  essential  factor  in  human  history ; 
(()  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

2.  Origin  and  necessity  of  the  State :  Theories  as  to  source  of  authority  (divine, 
human). 

3.  Forms  of  government  and  their  historical  development :  (a)  Patriarchal ;  (b) 
monarchical  (absolute,  limit-ed) ;  (o)  democratic  (pure,  representative — a  republic). 

4.  The  ends  of  civil  government  secured  by  (a)  constitution  (unwritten,  writ- 
ten) ;  (b)  statutory  law ;  (c)  common  law ;  (d)  officers. 

5.  Our  form  of  government;  it-s  complex  character:  (a)  national;  (b)  State  and 
local;  (o)  advantages  of  our  system. 

LESSON  II. 

1.  The  Federal  Constitution:  (a)  Formation,  adoption,  ratiflcation;  (5)  articles 
(7  original,  15  amendments). 

SectUme, 

2.  The  departments  of  government  defined:  (a)  legislative;  (b)  executive;  (o) 

Judicial. 

The  advantages  of  thie  division, 

3.  The  legislative  branch  (Senate,  House  of  Representatives):  (a)  How  constituted; 
(b)  how  elected  or  chosen,  and  tenure  of  office;  (o)  duties  and  powers. 

4.  The  executive  branch:  (a)  How  constituted;  (b)  how  elected  and  tenure; 
(o)  duties  and  powers. 

6.  The  judicial  branch :  (a)  How  constituted  (Supreme  Court,  circuit  court,  dis- 
trict court) ;  (6)  appointment  and  tenure ;  (c)  jurisdiction  and  duties. 

6.  Compare  and  contrast  the  government  of  Indiana  with  the  National  Govern^ 
ment  in  the  above  particulars. 

7.  Divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  United  States  and  the  several  States. 

8.  How  the  affairs  of  a  county,  town,  and  city  are  managed. 

9.  Methods  of  teaching  civil  government  in  the  common  schools. 
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0.— WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  programs  for  1882  and  1883  are  bere  reprinted.  In  comparing 
these  with  the  more  elaborate  scheme  of  Mr.  Cochran  for  Michigan, 
or  with  the  more  advanced  course  outlined  by  Mr.  Smart  for  Indiana, 
the  difference  in  the  general  intellectual  culture  between  the  teachers 
of  those  States  and  of  West  Virginia  should  always  be  kept  in  mind. 
In  some  resi>ects  the  southern  rural  teacher  is  as  childish  in  his  tastes 
and  as  quaint  in  his  ideas  as  are  the  rural  pedagogues  delineated  by 
the  wise  and  witty  author  of  Dukesborough*  Tales.^  The  "  general 
regulations"  prefixed  by  Mr.  Butcher  to  the  West  Virginia  program  for 
1882  state  that  at  the  institute  of  the  i)revious  year  some  "teachers 
would  come  in,  answer  to  their  names,  and  then  retire  until  the  after- 
noon roll  call,  when  they  would  repeat  the  operation  and  claim  attend- 
ance for  the  day."  Both  teachers  and  parents  are  more  easily  con- 
fused, fatigued,  and  discouraged ;  therefore,  the  exercises  must  be  sim- 
pler, more  lively,  and  less  analytic  than  in  the  Northern  States.  Mr. 
Butcher  expressly  declares  that  the  programs  "are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  '  iron  bound,'  but  rather  as  an  intelligent  guide  to  the  course 
of  instruction  to  be  followed.-'  It  will  be  interesting  for  the  reader  to 
compare  the  programs  given  below  with  the  accounts  of  the  Peabody 
institutes  quoted  at  length  in  Chapter  II. 

Institute  Peogram  foe  1882. 

First  Day. 

Monday  afiemotm,  2  to  5 1).  m. 

liCiDates. 

1.  Open iug  exercises,  devotional;  ransio 1^ 

2.  Address  by  the  coDductorf  explaining  the  objects  and  bouofit«  of  tbo  institato, 

with  such  remarks  as  he  may  deem  pertinent  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  insti- 
tute before  him 30 

3.  Enrolment 15 

4.  Geography. — The  necessity  for  a  globe  in  each  school.    How  to  use  the  globe : 

Recitation * 30 

Discussion 10 

5.  Arithmetic. — How  to  teach  beginners  to  count,  read,  and  write  numbers 30 

Discussion 10 

6.  Manners. — How  to  teach  politeness  in  public  schools 30 

ReceM  till  7.30  p.  m. 

1.  Educational  Journals,  History  of,  in  West  Virginia.    Can  every  teacher  afford  to 

subscribe  for  an  educational  Journal  ?    Will  the  teachers  of  this  State  sustain 
the  West  Virginia  School  Journal  t 

2.  Cooperation  of  the  intelligent  public  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  institute 

and  school. — How  to  secure  it :  discussion. 

1  Dukesliorough  Tales,  by  Richard  Macolm  Johnston :  Now  York.    Harpers,  1683, 
Price  25c. 
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3.  School- house  arcbitecture. — The  lack  of  information  on  the  snbjeot;  how  infoinu^ 
tion  may  bo  obtained;  good  bailduigs  the  cht^apeat;  the  dntiea  of  the  school 
officers  charged  with  this  trnst;  legislation  in  regard  to;  need  of;  what  may 
be  done  in  the  way  of  adornment  of  school  buildings  and  groands. 

Second  Day. 

TuMdan,  9  a.  m.  to  12  noon, 

Hinntas. 

1.  Opening  exercisos,  devotional :  music ;  roll  call 20 

2.  The  alphabet,  or  teaching  beginners  to  read. — The  ''sentence"  method,  the 

**  word  "  method,  and  the  **  A  B  C  ''  method  ;  illustration  of  each 30 

Discussion ^ 10 

3.  General  history. — Its  importance  as  a  common  school  stndy ;  illustrations  from 

the  history  of  France  and  England ;  recitation .* 30 

Discussion 10 

4.  Query  box.— Calisthenics 10 

5.  Writing. — When  should  the  child  begin  to  write  f    Should  it  Aret  learn  script 

or  print f    Should  it  use  slate,   paper,  or  blackboard  t    Illustrations  by 

class •. 30 

Discussion 10 

6.  Tardiness,  evils  and  remedies. — Value  of  prizes,  cards  of  merit,  and  reports  as 

remedies.    Should  there  be  a  uniform  rule  in  each  district  and  county  of 

marking  tardy  f 25 

Discussiou 10 

Recess  till  2  p.  m. — Jfttmoonf  2  iobp,  m. 

1.  Arithmetic. — Addition  and  subtraction ;  ho w  to  teach  them  to  beginners ;  add- 

ing by  tens 30 

Discussion 10 

2.  Physiology. — Digestion  of  food  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  necessity  of  a 

correct  knowledge  of  these  subjects  ;  illustrations 30 

Discussiou 10 

3.  Language  lessons.— The  first  stex>s  in   teaching  pupils  a  correct  use  of  the 

mother  tongue  ;  writiug  and  defining  words ;  sentence  building 30 

Discussion lU 

4.  Query  box. — Calisthenics 10 

&.  Spelling — How  should  it  be  taught t  Oral  and  written  methods  compared 30 

Class  drill 10    ' 


• 


Recess  till  7.20 p,m, — yight  session. 


1  National  aid. — ^Necessity  for ;  how  it  should  be  di*  tribnted ;  dangers  from  illit- 
eracy. 

2.  What  are  the  relations  of  parent,  teacher,  and  pupil  in  school  government? 

The  teacher's  influence,  duties,  and  responsibilities  in  regard  to  the  morals  of 

the  pupil. 

Third  Day. 

Wednesday,  9  a.  m.  to  12  noon, 

1.  Opening  exercises,  devotional ;  music;  roll  call 20 

2.  Reading. — How  to  secure  the  natural  tone  and  expression  iu  reading;  read  as 

you  talk;  illustration  by  members  of  the  institnte 30 

Discussion 10 

3.  Arithmetic. — How  to  t«ach  beginners  multiplication  and  division ;  illnstration.  30 
Discussion .•••.. 10 
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4.  Query  box« — Calisthenios 10 

5.  Qeography.—Latitade  and  longitude;  how  to  teach ;  illastrations  on  the  globe 

or  blackboard 90 

Discassion 10 

6.  Non-attendance  at  school.— -Caaees  of  and  remedies  for ;  shonld  the  teacher's 

salary,  or  his  position  either,  depend  in  any  degree  upon  the  per  cent,  of  at- 
tendance?   90 

ReceBB  till  2  p,  m,— Afternoon,  2iobp,  m. 

1.  History. — Methods  of  teaching ;  periods,  topics,  biographies 30 

Discussion 10 

3.  Language  lessons.— How  to  teach  the  several  kinds  of  sentences;  composition.  90 

Discussion 10 

3.  Query  box. — Calisthenics 10 

4.  Physiology. — Respiratory  organs;  the  necessity  for  pnre  air;  amount  con- 

sumed by  eac^  iudi vidnal ;  results  produced  by  breathing  impure  air 30 

Discussion 10 

5.  Writing. — Position,  movements,  and  pen  holding ;  time  to  be  devoted  to  writ- 

ing by  every  pupil  each  day 20 

6.  Spelling. — How  to  teach  written  spelling;  class  drill 30 

BeotBB  till  7.30  J),  m. — Night  seBBian. 

1.  Should  there  be  a  uniform  course  of  study  and  provision  for  graduation  in  the 

common  schools  of  the  State  f    If  so,  how  may  the  system  be  best  intro- 
duced? 

2.  School  room  hygiene. — Improper  heating,  ventilating,  lighting,  seating,  and 

cleaning  school  buildings ;  how  each  affects  the  health  of  the  children  and 

teacher;  remedies. 

Fourth  Day. 

ThuTBday,  9  a.  m.  to  12  nooii. 

1.  Opening  exercises,  devotional ;  music ;  roll  call 20 

2.  Geog^phy. — Zones,  boundary  and  climate  of  each ;  effect  of  winds,  ocean  cur- 

rents, and  mountains  on  climate 30 

Discussion 10 

3.  Mental  arithmetic. — Methods  of  teaching  it ;  illustrations 30 

Discussion 10 

4.  Query  box. — Calisthenics ; 10 

ft.  English  grammar. — At  what  age  should  the  pupil  take  i t  up  ?   Parts  of  speech ; 

how  to  distinguish ;  how  to  teach 30 

Discussion 10 

6.  Loiter  writing. — The  superscription,  heading,  introduction,  and  conclusion  of 

letters;  illustrations 30 

Discussion 10 

ReceBB  till  2  p,  m. — Afternoon,  2  to  5  p.  m. 

1 .  Reading. — How  to  get  the  sense ;  how  to  teach  advanced  pupils ;  specimen  read- 

.    ing  by  members  of  the  institute 30 

Discussion 10 

2.  History.—  How  to  teach  current  history ;  necessity  of  a  kuowlcdge  of  current 

events  and  public  affairs  in  the  world r.O 

Discussion 10 

3.  Query  box. —  Calisthenics 10 
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4.  Mineralogy. — The  importftnce  and  value  of  a  knowledi^e  of  this  sabjeet  to  th* 

people  of  the  State.    Why  is  it  neglected  in  the  pablio  schools  f 30 

Discassion 10 

5.  Map  drawing. — Methods  of  teaching  it ;  illustrations 80 

Discussion • 10 

6.  Supplementary  reading. — ^What  do  the  pupils  read  while  out  of  school?    How 

shall  suitable  reading  matter  be  supplied  f SO 

Sece89  till  7,30  p,  m.-^^ight  tesrion, 

1.  Should  there  be  a  uniform  system  of  teachers'  examinations  throughout  the 

State  f    If  sOy  how  may  it  be  best  attained ;  who  shall  prepare  the  questions  f 

2.  The  free  text  book  question.    Would  it  be  a  saving  of  money  for  each  board  of 

education  to  buy  a  sufficient  supply  of  text  books  for  the  schools  of  the  dis- 
tricts f  What  is  the  experience  of  other  States?  Is  the  proposition  prac- 
ticable? 

Fifth  Day. 

Fridaif,  9  a.  m.  till  12  now.  * 

1.  Opening  exercises,  devotional ;  music;  roll  call 20 

2.  Geography  of  West  Virginia. — Extent,  position,  boundaries,  mountains,  rivers, 

soil,  climate,  natural  resources,  population,  cities,  wealth,  and  schools 30 

Discussion 10 

3.  Can  the  natural  sciences  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  without  prejudice  to 

the  regular  studies  ?    If  so,  why  is  it  not  done  ?    Are  the  teachers  or  patrons 

to  blame? 30 

Discussion 10 

4.  Querybox. — Calisthenics 10 

5.  Spelling. —  Rules  of ;  how  to  teach.    Slate  exercise 20 

Discussion 10 

6.'  School  law  of  the  State. — Explanationsc 30 

Discussion 10 

Beoeis  till  2p,  m. — Afternoon  sesrion,  2to5p,m, 

1.  Arithmetic. — How  to  teach  beginners  to  calculate  interest ;  the  value  of  such 

knowledge;  percentage.' 30 

Discussion 10 

2.  Music  in  school ;  its  importance ;  is  it  taught  and  practised  in  the  schools  ? 

May  not  every  public  school  open  and  close  with  music 30 

Discussion 10 

3.  Query  box. —  Calisthenics 10 

4.  English  grammar. — How  to  teach  correct  composition ;  false  syntax ;  its  uses 

and  abuses 30 

Discussion 10 

5.  Writing. —  Formation,  analysis,  uniformity,  space,  and  slant  of  the  letters 20 

Discussion 10 

6.  Newspapers. — Their  influence  in  education;  how  they  may  be  used  in  the 

schools;  their  value 20 

Discussion 10 

Recess  till  7.30/7.  m. — Night  session, 

1.  Literary  training  in  the  public  schools. —  How  to  secure  an  interest  in  the  writ- 

ings nnd  lives  of  the  f^ood  and  great  men  of  our  own  country ;  Dr.  John  B. 
Pcanlee's  plan  in  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  schools;  its  success;  its  adaptation 
to  schools  of  all  f^rudos  everywhere. 

2.  Teacher  training. —  Has  the  State  provided  sufficiently  for  the  training  of  the 

tcacberA?    AdditionH  and  improvements  that  should  be  made. 
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Sixth  Day. 

Saturday,  9a,m,io  12  noon, 

MinntMb 

1.  OpeniDg  exeroisM,  devotional ;  music ;  roll  call 20 

2.  Grammar. — Analysis  of  sentences;  relations  of  analysis  to  a  practical  knowl- 

edge of  the  use  of  language ;  how  to  teach  analysis 30 

Discussion 10 

3.  Organizing  a  school  at  the  beginning  of  a  term. —  Methods;  order  of  exercises; 

what  to  do  first,  second,  third,  &,o 30 

Discussion 10 

4.  Query  box. —  Calisthenics 10 

5.  Recreation  and  exercise  for  pupils. —  How  to  control  the  sports  of  pupils ;  dan- 

gers of  the  playground    30 

Discussion 10 

6.  Teachersof  public  schools. —  Their  grave  and  significant  responsibilities;  how 

the  salaries  now  paid  them  compare  with  the  work  to  do ;  does  the  salary 

compare  with  the  work  now  being  donef    The  outlook  of  the  profession..    30 

Closing  addresses. 

General  Regulations. 

1.  The  institutes  shall  be  opened  and  closed  promptly  at  the  time  prescribed  in  the 
printed  program,  the  roll  called  at  each  session,  and  absences  noted.  Instead  of 
calling  the  roll,  each  member  of  the  institute  should  be  given  a  number  as  soon  as 
enrolled.  One  of  the  secretaries  should  take  a  convenient  position  at  the  door  of  the 
place  of  meeting,  so  as  to  see  those  who  come  and  go.  As  each  member  of  the  insti- 
tute enters  the  door,  he  or  she  should  announce  his  or  her  number;  the  secretary  then 
notes  the  fact  on  his  roll.  This  method  saves  much  valuable  time.  When  any  mem- 
ber leaves  the  institute  while  it  is  in  session,  the  time  of  his  going  and  returning 
should  be  noted,  and  the  time,  if  material,  deducted  from  his  attendance,  six  hours 
being  counted  as  a  day.  Complaint  was  made  to  me  last  year  that  some  teachers 
would  come  in,  answer  to  their  names,  and  then  retire  until  the  afternoon  roll  call, 
when  they  would  repeat  the  operation,  and  claim  attendance  for  the  €Uy,  when  in 
fact  there  was  no  attendance.  Such  conduct,  of  course,  is  not  general,  but  very  lim- 
ited. It  is  only  necessary  to  say  to  those  conducting  the  institutes  that  their  duty 
in  the  matter  is  the  same  as  with  pupils  at  school.  Though  you  may  not  have  the 
power  to  punish  for  truancy,  you  have  the  power  to  refuse  to  give  a  certificate  of 
attendance  to  such  ^n  one. 

2.  The  conductor  and  county  superintendent  shall  make  out  two  copies  of  the  vol! 
and  rei)ort  of  the  institute  on  the  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose,  one  of  which  shall 
bo  sent  to  the  State  superintendent  and  the  other  preserved  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent. On  the  receipt  of  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  report  by  the  State  superin- 
tendent, the  compensation  allowed  the  conductor  by  law  will  be  paid  him.  If  more 
than  one  sheet  is  required  for  the  report,  make  the  certificate  on  the  last.  The  sec- 
retaries should  be  directed,  in  keeping  the  roll,  to  have  two  sheets,  one  for  ladies  and 
one  for  gentlemen,  giving  to  each  a  number;  in  this  way  the  names  can  be  entered  in 
the  order  the  teachers  enroll,  and  save  confusion  in  numbering. 

3.  The  instructor,  aided  by  the  county  superintendent,  shall  have  supreme  control 
of  the  institute  and  shall  conduct  its  exercises  as  in  a  well  ordered  school.  There 
should  be  elected  or  appointed  at  least  two  persons  to  act  as  secretaries,  one  to  keep 
items  of  interest  for  publication  and  the  other  to  keep  the  roll  and  note  the  time  of 
the  members.    The  secretaries  could  relieve  each  other. 

4.  The  program  of  exercises  for  the  day  and  ni;<[bt  sessions  arc  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  **iroH  bjund^^  and  under  no  circumstances  to  be  varied  from,  but  rather  ns  an 
intelligent  guide  to  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  followed.  If  the  instructor  finds 
that  any  particular  subject  in  a  given  institute  requires  special  atl^nlVoii^  wx^ki^  \}&kdl 
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is  1^ yen  it  in  the  program,  h%  miiy  dtop  some  other  ezeroiae  to  give  him  more  time  for 
it.    But,  anlees  for  good  caneey  the  progmm  most  he  conformed  to. 

5.  The  exercises  in  the  natural  sciences  are  outside  the  nsnal  conrse  in  the  common 
schools,  hat  the  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  such  exercises  is  conceded  by  most 
persons  conversant  with  the  condition  and  needs  of  our  schools.  This  method  is  adopted 
to  give  the  subject  public  attention  preparatory  to  its  adoption.  I  hope  the  instructors 
and  county  saperintendents  will  take  special  pains  to  introduce  this  matter  to  the  fa- 
vorable notice  of  the  teachers  and  people.  We  undoubtedly  give  too  much  time  to 
arithmetic  and  grammar  in  theirpurely  technical  sense.  It  is  of  very  little  consequence 
to  the  ftiture  farmer,  merchant,  mechanic,  or  housewife  whether  they  understand ' '  cast- 
ing out  the  nines"  and  '*  elevens,"  ''cancellation,"  the  intricacies  of  compound  and 
complex  fractions,  ''greatest  common  divisor,"  and  "least  common  multiple,"  " cir- 
culating decimals,"  &c.,  or  how  to  dispose  of  some  "idiomatic  knot"  by  the  tech- 
nical rules  of  grammar;  but  it  is  very  essential  indeed  that  all  of  these  should  under- 
stand something  of  the  physiology  of  their  own  bodies,  the  laws  of  health,  something 
of  the  chemistry  of  food,  air,  water,  and  the  soil ;  something,  too,  of  the  minerals 
that  we  see  being  developed  all  around  us.  Those  and  similar  subjects  may  be  taught 
every  day  by  any  teacher  of  ordinary  attainments;  yet  it  is  not  done  except  in  a  very 
few  of  our  schools.  Nothing  so  interests  the  child  as  nature,  nothing  is  so  irksome 
to  it  as  the  dry' rules  and  definitions  which  it  is  comi>elled  to  commit  and  yet  sees  no 
reason  or  application  for.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  not  favoring  hard  work 
at  school ;  on  the  contrary,  I  urge  mare  and  better  work.  The  teachers  are  not  alto- 
gether to  blame,  nor  do  I  find  fault  with  a  great  deal  of  their  work,  for  it  is  but  Just 
to  say  that,  taken  altogether,  oar  teachers  have  done  noble  work.  Bnt  because  noble 
work  has  been  done  is  no  reason  why  nobler  work  should  not  be  done. 

t5.  The  county  superintendent  should  secure  a  good  room  for  the  meetings  of  the 
institute.  It  should  be  large,  convenient,  well  lighted,  and  well  seated.  A  black- 
board, chalk,  erasers,  a  globe,  and  such  other  apparatus  as  may  be  needed  should  be 
procured.  Lamps  should  be  secured  for  the  night  sessions.  A  church,  or  the  lecture 
room  of  a  church,  is  probably  the  best  style  of  a  room.  It  will  seat  more  people  and 
is  generally  more  convenient  than  a  school-house.  Besides,  churches  generally  have 
lamps  in  them.  If  proper  care  is  taken  of  the  building,  one  can  nearly  al\rays  be 
obtained.  The  meetings  should  be  held  in  the  same  building  the  entire  week  if  at 
all  convenient.  Securing  boarding  at  reasonable  rates  for  so  large  a  number  is  some- 
times a  very  important  matter.  The  county  superintendent  should  interest  himself 
in  this  matter  beforehand,  so  the  teachers  may  have  comfortable  places  at  reasonable 
rates  within  easy  access  of  the  place  of  meeting.  The  time  and  place  of  meeting 
should  be  extensively  advertised,  with  a  cordial  invitation  to  school  officers  and  the 
citizens  generally  to  attend  both  day  and  night  sessions. 

7.  The  "query  box"  is  meant  for  mental  relaxation  and  "calisthenics"  for  phys- 
ical relaxation,  but  each  is  strictly  part  of  the  institute  program.  No  better  les- 
son may  be  given  in  the  program  than  intelligent  attention  for  a  few  minutes  twice 
a  day,  with  music,  or  cbunting,  to  a  drill  of  all  the  members  of  the  institute  in  some 
calisthenic  exercise. 

8.  The  county  superintendent  shall  deliver  to  each  member  desiring  it  a  certificate  of 
attendance  on  the  institute,  as  required  by  law.  The  certificate  of  attendance  fur- 
nished this  year  has  attached  to  it  an  enrolment  card  which  the  person  wishing  to 
become  a  member  of  the  institute  is  required  to  make  out  and  hand  to  the  secretary, 
or  some  one  for  him.  The  cards  will  be  distributed  the  first  day  and  afterward  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  enroll.  The  card  should  be  handed  the  secretary  the  day 
you  enroll.  When  the  certificate  is  delivered,  the  enrolment  card  is  aliso  returned 
with  it,  the  secretary  in  the  lueantime  having  secured  the  information  required  for 
the  report. 

9.  The  exercises  of  the  institute  shall  be  strictly  didactic  and  conducted  no  as  to 
combine  instruction  with  drill  and  to  impart  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught 
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In  our  common  sohools,  with  practice  in  Lbebest  methods  of  teaching  them.  Messrs. 
Von  Antwerp,  Bragg  &,  Co.,  school  hook  publishers  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  kindly 
furnished  me  small  blank  books  for  the  teachers  to  make  notes  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  the  institnte.  I  hope  the  teachers  will  use  these  note  books  to  make  full 
and  ample  notes  of  methods,  &c. 

10.  Curious  and  profitless  questions  should  be  strictly  excluded  from  the  time  of 
the  institute,  as  also  subjects  that  are  l>eyond  the  duties  of  the  primary  school 
teacher. 

11.  The  conductor  and  county  superintendent  should  use  all  proper  means  to  se- 
cure public  interest  in  the  work  of  the  institute,  both  for  the  day  and  night  exercises. 
Ihe  best  local  talent  should  be  secured  to  debate  the  questions  proposed  or  those 
selected  for  discussion.  These  questions  and  similar  ones  are  of  importance  to  the 
healthful  progress  of  our  public  schools.  Some  ef  the  questions  are  new,  souie  are 
old,  but  all  have  in  them  sufficient  merit  to  command  attention.  The  question  of 
national  aid,  uniformity  of  examinations,  uniform  course  of  study,  school-house  archi- 
tecture, educational  Journals,  school  room  hygiene,  free  text  books,  literary  training, 
teacher  training,  &c.,  are  all  questions  of  present  importance,  some  of  them  freighted 
with  telling  results  to  all  our  people,  if  properly  turned  to  account.  Teachers  must 
make  the  advance  steps.  It  will  not  do  to  wait  until  on-coming  public  opinion  routs 
us  from  our  positions  and  derides  us  for  our  fogyism.  The  true  place  of  the  teacher 
is  leader,  not  follower ;  sower,  not  reaper. 

12.  The  institutes  last  year  were  fairly  successful,  some  of  them  eminently  so,  but 
they  must  each  be  better  this  year.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  be. 
The  program  as  a  whole  is  an  index  of  subjects  that  are  of  great  interest  to  teachers. 
All  the  interesting  questions  are  not  presented,  but  many  that  are  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  teacher  that  wishes  true  success  must  master  matter,  mind,  and  method. 
In  proportion  as  he  is  master  in  these  realms  may  he  expect  success.  I  again  urge 
conductors,  superintendents,  teachers,  and  friends  of  education  to  make  the  institutes 
this  year  the  very  best  yet  held  in  the  State.  On  your  conduct  in  all  these  matters 
largely  dei>end8  the  public  appreciation  of  the  teacher's  services. 

Institute  Pbogbam  fob  1883. 

First  Day. 

Mandajf  afternoon,  2  to  S  p.m. 

Minutes. 

1.  Opening  exercises,  devotional ;  music 15 

2.  Opening  address  by  the  instructor,  indicating  the  course  he  intends  to  pursue 

and  the  part  he  desires  the  teachers  to  take  in  the  institute 30 

3.  Appointment  of  secretaries  and  enrolment 15 

4.  Mental  arithmetic. — How  to  teach  beginners  to  count  and  add  and  subtract  by 

the  use  of  objects ;  illustrated  by  using  a  numeral  frame 30 

5.  First  day  of  school. — How  shall  the  teacher  ascertain  the  grade  of  each  pupil 

in  the  several  branches?    The  help  to  this  end  secured  by  school  blank  No. 
25  (now  incorporated  in  the  permanent  register) ;  importance  of  carefully 

fiUing  this  blank 30 

Discussion 15 

6.  Calisthenics  in  public  schools. — Importance  of  healthfhl  exercise  of  body  and 

and  limbs  to  promote  strength  and  graceful  movement 20 

Discussion 10 

B€oe$s  till  7.20  p.  m. — Ifight  ee$$Um. 

I.  Natural  sciences. — Experiments  with  simple  apparatus  such  as  every  teacher 
may  either  make  or  procure  with  little  labor  or  expense. 

^\ 
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2.  Free  text  books. — Would  it  be  economy  for  boards  of  edncAtion  to  purchase 
text  b(K>ks  and  snpply  pupils  free  of  charge f  Is  it  Dot  the  duty  of  the  au- 
thorities in  the  respective  localities  to  furnish  necessary  text  books  to  the 
children  of  indigent  parents  ? 

Second  Day. 

Tuesday,  9  a.  m.  to  12  noon. 

Ifhrates. 

1.  Opening  exercises,  devotional ;  music ;  roll  call 20 

2.  Appointment  of  committee  on  resolutions 5 

3.  The  alphabet/ or  teaching  beginners  to  read;  the  '^sentence"  method,  the 

"word"  method,  and  the  **A  B  C*  method  ;  illustration  by  a  class  of  little 

children  who  have  never  attended  school 30 

Discussion 10 

4.  History. — What  features  of  history  should  be  most  carefully  studied  by  pu- 

pilsT 30 

Discussion 10 

r>.  Query  box 10 

G.  Spelling. — Why    should  the  pupil    begin   written  spelling   before    spelling 

orally  T \ 30 

Discussion 10 

7.  Manners  and  morals. — Importance  of,  and  how  to  teach  these  subjects  in  the 

public  schools 25 

Recess  till  2  p,  m. — Afternoon  2  to  5  |i.  m. 

1.  Geography. — Globes,  necessity  for,  in  every  school,  and  manner  of  using  them 

to  show  the  form  and  motions  of  the  earth,  and  the  results  of  these  mo- 
tions       30 

Discussion 15 

2.  What  apparatus  should  the  teacher  have  in  order  to  teach  f    How  can  such 

apparatus  be  obtained  and  at  what  cost  T 30 

Discussion 15 

3.  Calistheixics 10 

4.  Physiology.— Digestion  of  food  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  injuries  to 

health  resulting  from  ignorance  of  and  inattention  to  these  subjects 30 

Discussion 15 

5.  Tardiness. — Its  evils  and  remedies;  value  of  prizes,  cards  of  meiit,  reports, 

and  attractive  opening  exercises  as  remedies;  the  necessity  of  uniformity  in 

each  district  and  county  of  marking  tardy 25 

Discussion 10 

Bfcess  till  7.30  p.  wi. 

1.  Planting  trees  in  school  grounds. — Importance  of;  ornamentation  ;  absorbing 

impure  gases,  sheltering  from  winds;  exciting  an  interest  in  the  uses  and 
value  of  the  several  kinds  of  timber;  does  the  destruction  of  native  forests 
tend  to  increase  disastrous  floods? 

2.  The  teacher. — Position,  social  and  oflicial ;  education,  academic  and  normal; 

general  intelligence  and  culture;  habits,  manners,  and  morals. 

3.  Industrial  education. — Have  tlie  pupils  who  leave  the  free  schools  after  a  fair 

training  false  notions  of  manual  labor?  Does  our  educational  system  tend 
to  draw  too  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  from  the  farm  and  workshop?  In 
either  case,  if  true,  is  tlie  teacher  at  fault?  The  teacher's  duty  j  the  crime 
of  idleness;  the  dignity  of  labor;  skilled  labor:  its  profits  to  the  indiyidnal 
and  the  state. 
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Third  Day. 

Wednesday,  9  a.  m.  to  12  noon. 

IfinntM. 

1.  Opening  exercises,  devotional ;  music ;  roll  call 20 

2.  Writing. — Shoald  papils  in  the  first  reader  learn  the  principles  of  writing  or 

writ«  by  imitation  f  Shonid  they  first  learn  script  or  print ;  should  their 
slates  be  permanently  ruled  f    Illustrated  by  a  class  of  children  in  the  first 

reader 40 

Discussion 15 

3.  Arithmetic. — Notation  and  numeration ;  how  to  teach  beginners  to  write  and 

read  numbers ;  shonid  they  be  required  to  write  and  read  numbers  l>eyond 
the  thousand  period  before  passing,  the  first  time,  through  the  four  funda- 

mentalruleef "....    20 

Discussion 10 

Query  box ir> 

4.  Language  lessons. — ^What  part  of  English  grammar  should  be  taught  pupils 

in  the  first  reader;  in  the  second  reader  f   Illustration  by  class  with  slates..     20 
Discussion 10 

5.  Educational  journals. — Their  advantages  to  teachers  who  read  them ;   how 

can  teachers  enlarge  the  circulation  and  increase  the  eflldency  of  the 
West  Virginia  School  Journal  f  Would  a  reporter  for  each  county,  se- 
lected by  the  teachers  in  the  institutes,  add  to  its  interest's  and  efficiency  f 
Would  not  the  teachers  be  largely  benefited  if  all  the  school  oflicers  in 
the  State  could  be  induced  to  subscribe  for  and  read  an  educational  peri- 

odicalT 20 

Discussion 10 

Recess  till  2  p.  m. — Afternoon,  2  to  5  p.  m. 

1.  Reading. — How  to  teach  pupils  to  read  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner;  read 

as  they  talk;  illustration  by  a  class  of  beginners .30 

Discussion - 10 

2.  Geography. — Latitude  and  longitude ;  the  best  methods  of  teaching ;  illustra- 

tions by  use  of  globe  or  blackboard 20 

3.  Supplement-ary  reading. — What  do  the  pupils  read  while  out  of  school  f    How 

shall  suitable  reading  matter  be  supplied  f 20 

4.  Calisthenics 10 

5.  Teachers'  examinations. — Should  teachers  who  own  and  use  school  apparatus 

and  read  and  study  school  journals  and  educational  works  receive  credit 

therefor  in  their  examinations  T 20 

Discussion * 10 

6.  History. — Methods  of  teaching  compared  ;  periods,  topics,  biographies 30 

Discussion 10 

7.  Can  the  natural  sciences  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  without  prejudice  to 

the  regular  studies  f    If  so,  why  is  it  not  done  f    Are  the  teachers  or  patrons 

toblamef 20 

Discussion 10 

Recess  till  7.30  j).  m. — Night  session. 

1.  Should  there  be  a  uniform  course  of  study  and  provision  for  graduation  in 

the  common  schools  of  the  Stat«  f  If  so,  how  may  the  system  be  best  intro- 
duced? Value  of  school  blank  No.  25  (now  incorporated  in  the  permanent 
register)  as  an  aid  in  grading  common  schools. 

2.  Dictionary  in  the  school  room. — Essential  to  the  best  school  work ;   how  to 

use ;  care  and  cost. 
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3.  Reform  school. —  ObJectA  and  benefits.    Sball  onr  yoang  criminals,  by  oonflne- 

ment  in  the  workhonses,  Jails,  and  penitentiaries  with  hardened  criminalu, 

be  made  still  more  desperate  and  costly  criminals,  or  shall  an  efibrt  be  made 

to  reform  them  in  a  school  of  mental  and  manaal  discipline  and  labor,  sor* 

roanded  by  healthful  moral  associations  f 

Fourth  Day. 

Tkunday,  9  a.  m.  (o  12  noon. 

lOmites. 

1.  Opening  exercises,  devotional ;  music ;  roll  call 90 

2.  Arithmetic. — Addition  and  subtraction ;  method  of  teaching.    Are  there  supe- 

rior methods  of  teaching  not  now  in  general  use  among  our  teachers  f  Accu- 
racy and  rapidity ;  **  breaking  over  the  tens ; "  class  drill  in  rapid  addition.    30 
Discussion • 10 

3.  Language  lessons. — What  part  of  English  grammar  should  be  taught  pupils 

in  the  third  reader  f    In  the  fourth  reader  f 30 

Discussion 10 

4.  Query  box 15 

5.  Writing. — Position,  movements,  and  penholding ;  analysis,  space,  slant,  and 

uniformity  of  letters 20 

Discussion 10 

6.  School  government. — Whispering  in  school ;  evils  and  remedies;  should  it  be 

entirely  suppressed  f    Is  not  idleness  the  prime  cause  of  wilful  whispering  in 

school? 80 

Discussion 10 

Beoess  till  2  p,  m. — Afiemoanf  2  <o  5  p.  m. 

1.  Geography. — Map  drawing ;  methods  of  teaching.    Should  all  classes  in  geog- 

raphy be  taught  map  drawing  f    Value  of  free  hand  outline  map  drawing 

in  answering  questions  as  to  bouudaries  and  location  of  places. .  — 30 

Discui&sion 10 

2.  Spelling. — Methods  of  teaching ;  oral  and  written ;  record  of  misspelled  words ; 

importance  of  preserving  work  of  pnpil  in  written  spelling ;  class  drill 30 

Discussion 10 

3.  Calisthenics 10 

4.  History. —  Constitution  of  the  United  States:  its  history  and  the  incidents  of 

its  formation 30 

5.  Physiology. — Respiration ;  amount  of  common  air  consumed  by  each  individual ; 

draughts;  health  of  pupils 20 

Discussion • 10 

6.  Reading. — How  to  get  the  sense ;  emphasis,  inflection ;  difference,  if  any,  be- 

tween reading  prose  and  poetry  ;  illustrations  by  members  of  the  institute.    20 
Discussion 10 

Recess  till  7.30  p,  m,—2^ght  seBaicn, 

1.  School-house  architecture. — Economy  of  well  constructed  and  adequate  school 

buildings.  What  are  the  best  plans  f  Cost?  How  may  information  be  ob- 
tained f  Duties  of  school  officers ;  powers  of  boards ;  needed  legislation ; 
location  and  size  of  school-house  lot. 

2.  School  room  hygiene. — Heating,  ventilating,  lighting,  seating  and  cleaning 

school  buildings;  influence  of,  upon  public  health;  sacred  duty  of  the  teach- 
ers and  school  officers  to  provide  and  care  for  the  health  of  the  children  com- 
mitted to  them. 
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FnTH  Day, 
IHdajff  9  a.  m.  tiU  12  noon. 

m 

Hlnntes. 

1.  OpeniDg  exercises,  devotional ;  music;  roll  call 20 

2.  Literary  training. — Importance  of  pupils  memorizing  the  gems  of  literature. 

Adaptation  of  this  subject  to  schools  of  every  grade ;  concert  recitation ; 
the  interest  that  may  be  excited  in  the  lives  and  writings  of  good  and  great 

men;  illustrations  by  each  member  of  the  institute  reciting  short  gems 30 

Discussion 10 

3.  English  grammar. —Methods  of  teaching ;  value  of  analysis  and  parsing  as 

helps  to  correct  speaking  and  writing 30 

Discussion 10 

4.  Query  box 10 

5.  History. —  Current  history  of  the  world ;  how  to  teach ;  newspapers  essential 

in  teaching  current  history.    Should  not  every  school  subscribe  for  at  least 

the  county  papers  f    Teaching  pupils  how  to  read  them 30 

Discussion 10 

6.  Arithmetic. — Multiplication   and  division;   methods  of  teaching;  are  there 

superior  practical  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects  not  now  in  general  use 

among  our  teachers  f    Accuracy  and  rapidity ;  class  drill 20 

Discussion 10 

ReotBS  till  2p,  m. — Afternoon  setnon,  2  to  5  p.  m. 

1.  School  law  of  the  State. — Amendments  since  1881 ;  opinions  by  the  supreme 

court,  attorney  general,  and  State  superintendent  of  free  schools.    (See 

appendix  to  biennial  report  of  1881-82) 20 

Discussion 10 

2.  G^^graphy. — Zones ;  boundaries  and  climate  of  each ;  illustrations  by  use  of 

a  globe;  leading  causes  which  affect  climate 20 

Discussion 10 

3.  Music  in  school. — May  it  not  be  taught  and  practised  in  our  schools  with 

advantage  both  to  pupils  and  teachers;  its  use  as  an  opening  and  closing 

exercise  ;  healthful  moral  effects  upon  pupils;  love  of  music  universal 20 

Discussion 10 

4.  Calisthenics 10 

5.  Planting  trees  in  school  grounds. — How  may  the  teacher  best  secure  the  co- 

operation of  the  pupils  and  patrons  in  planting  and  preserving  shade  and 

ornamental  trees  on  school  grounds  f 20 

Discussion 10 

6.  Arithmetic. — Interest  and  percentage;  how  to  teach;  value  to  pupils  of  all 

grades  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  whether  reached  in  the 
oidinary  course  of  passing  through  the  book  or  being  taken  up  out  of  their 

Older 30 

Discussion 10 

7.  Composition. — How  to  make  the  work  of  writing  compositions  interesling  and 

easy;  how  to  secure  clearness  and  elegance  of  diction 20 

Recess  till  7.30 p.  m. — Sight  session, 

1.  Teachers'  examinations. — Should  the  school  law  be  so  amended  that  teachers 
may  be  examined  in  one  or  two  branches  each  day  of  the  institute  and  cer- 
tificates granted  at  the  end  of  the  institute  week  f 

(2.  Non-attendance. — Large  per  cent,  of  children  of  sohoolagewhoattendnoschool; 
who  shall  go  after  them,  the  teacher  or  truant  officer?  Shall  they  be  \ier- 
•oaded  or  forced  into  school  f    School  banuers  aa  aida  lo  mci«aab  ^\XATi^viSft^« 
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Sixth  Day. 
Satmrdag,  9  a.  ».  lo  12  mm. 


1.  Opening  exercises,  devotional ;  mosic ;  roll  call 20 

2.  Weet  Virgina. — Extent,  position,  boundaries,  monn tains,  rivers,  soil,  climate, 

timber,  coal,  iron,  salt,  oil,  boilding  stones,  clays,  agricaltnral  prodnctions, 
live  stock,  mann factories,  population,  cities.  State  institntionSy  aehoola,  and 

history  from  the  earliest  settlement 30 

Discussion 10 

3.  Letter  writing. — The  superscription,  heading,  introduction,  and  conclosion  of 

letters;  illustrations 20 

4.  Query  box 10 

5.  Report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions 10 

Discussion,  with  a  general  interchange  of  views  as  to  the  valne  of  the  in- 
stitute     30 

6.  Closing  address  of  the  instructor 20 

7.  Announcements  as  to  time  and  place  of  teachers'  examinations 5 

8.  Delivery  of  certificates  of  attendance 10 

9.  Music. — Adjournment. 

Grnkral  Regulations. 

opening  exercises. 

The  institutes  shall  be  opened  and  closetl  promptly  at  the  times  prescribed  in  the 
printed  program.  The  opening  exercises  and  all  the  business  of  the  institute  should 
be  conducted  as  in  a  well  ordered  school. 

SECRETARIES. 

There  shonld  be  at  least  two  i>er8ons  appointed  to  act  as  secretaries,  one  to  keep 
items  of  interest  for  publication  and  the  other  to  keep  the  roll  and  note  the  time  of 
the  members.    The  secretaries  may  relieve  each  other. 

The  secretaries  should,  in  keeping  the  roll,  have  two  sheets,  one  for  ladies  and  one 
for  gentlemen,  giving  to  each  a  number.  In  this  way  the  names  can  be  entered  in  the 
order  the  teachers  enroll,  and  save  confusion  in  numbering. 

ROLL  CALL. 

Instead  of  calling  the  roll,  each  member  of  the  institute  should  be  given  a  nnmber 
as  soon  as  enrolled.  One  of  the  secretaries  shonld  take  a  convenient  position  at  the 
door  of  the  place  of  meeting,  so  as  to  see  those  who  come  and  go.  As  each  member 
enters,  he  or  she  should  announce  his  or  her  number  and  the  secretary  note  it.  This 
saves  much  valuable  time.  When  a  member  leaves  the  institute  while  it  is  in  session 
the  time  of  his  going  and  returning  should  be  noted,  and  the  time,  if  material,  de- 
ducted from  his  attendance,  six  hours  being  counted  as  a  day. 

A  few  teachers  have  been  known  to  report  their  presence  at  the  morning  session  and 
then  retire,  repeat  the  operation  in  the  afternoon,  and  claim  a  full  day's  attendance. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  to  those  conducting  the  institutes  that  their  duty  in  the 
matter  is  the  same  as  with  pupils  at  school.  Though  you  have  no  power  to  punish 
for  truancy,  you  have  power  to  refuse  to  give  a  certificate  of  attendance  to  such  an 
one. 

ENROLMENT. 

The  certificate  of  attendance  has  attached  to  it  an  enrolment  eard,  which  the  per- 
son wishing  to  become  a  member  of  the  institute  is  required  to  make  out  and  hand  to 
the  secrotjiry.    The  cards  should  be  distributed  the  first  day,  and  afterward  to  tboce 
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"who  may  wish  to  enroll.  The  card  should  be  handed  the  secretary  the  day  you 
enroll.  When  the  certificate  is  delivered  the  enrolment  card  is  also  returned  with 
it,  the  secretary  in  the  mean  time  having  secured  the  information  required  for  the 
report. 

PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

The  county  superintendent  should  secure  a  good  room  for  the  meetings  of  the 
institute.  It  should  be  large,  convenient,  well  lighted,  and  well  seated.  A  black- 
board, chalk,  erasers,  a  globe,  and  snch  other  apparatus  as  may  be  needed  should  be 
procured.  Lamps  should  be  procured  for  the  night  sessions.  A  church,  or  the  lect- 
ure room  of  a  c)iurch,  is  probably  the  best  style  of  room.  It  will  seat  more  people 
and  is  generally  more  convenient  than  a  school-house.  Besides,  churches  generally 
have  lamps  in  them.  If  proper  care  is  taken  of  the  building,  a  church  can  nearly 
always  be  obtained.  The  meetings  should  be  held  in  the  same  building  the  entire 
week  if  convenient. 

The  time  and  place  of  meetings  should  be  extensively  advertised,  with  a  cordial 
invitation  to  school  officers  and  the  citizens  generally  to  attend  both  the  day  and 
night  sessions. 

BOARDING  PLACE. 

Securing  boarding  at  reasonable  rates  for  so  large  a  number  is  very  important. 
The  county  superintendent  should  Interest  himself  in  this  matter  beforehand,  so  the 
teachers  may  have  comfortable  places  at  reasonable  rates  within  easy  access  of  the 
place  of  meeting. 

INSTRUCTOR. 

The  instructor,  aided  by  the  county  superintendent,  shall  have  supreme  control  of 
the  institute. 

Each  instructor  is  expected  to  provide  himself  with  such  simple  apparatus  as  may 
be  necessary  to  illustrate  the  subjects  named  in  the  program  and  the  beat  meth- 
ods of  teaching  them. 

PROGRAM. 

The  exercises  of  the  institute  shall  be  strictly  didactic  and  conducted  so  as  to  com- 
bine careful  instruction  in  the  subjects  taught  in  our  common  schools  with  practical 
illustrations  ot  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them. 

The  program  of  exercises  for  the  day  and  night  sessions  are  to  be  considered  aa 
an  intelligent  guide  to  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  followed. 

If  the  instructor  finds  that  any  particular  subject  in  a  given  institute  requires 
special  attention,  more  than  is  given  it  in  the  program,  he  may  drop  some  other 
exercise  to  give  more  time  to  it.  Unless  for  good  cause,  the  program  should  be 
conformed  to. 

Curious  and  profitless  questions  should  be  strictly  excluded  from  the  time  of  the 
institute,  as  also  subjects  that  are  beyend  the  duties  of  the  public  school  teacher. 

RECESS. 

The  ''query  box"  is  meant  for  mental  relaxation  and  ''calisthenics"  for  physical 
relaxation.  No  better  lesson  may  be  given  in  the  program  than  the  intelligent  at- 
tention for  a  few  minnte.8  twice  a  day,  with  music  or  counting,  to  a  drill  of  all  the 
members  of  the  institute  in  some  calisthenic  exercise. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

The  exercises  in  the  natural  sciences  are  outside  the  usual  course  in  the  common 
schools,  but  the  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  such  exercises  is  conceded  by  most 
]9fTf^j)^  f  pjij yeisant  wi  th  the  cond  i  tiou  and  needs  of  our  schools.    I  ho\ie  the  \uAtTvv^\Ait% 
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and  county  snporintcndents  will  take  apeoial  pains  to  introduce  this  matter  to  the 
favorable  notice  of  the  teachers  and  people.  We  give  too  much  time  to  technical 
arithmetic  and  grammar.  It  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  the  future  busy  men  and 
women  whether  they  understand  ''casting  out  the  nines'*  and  ''eleyens,''  the  in- 
tricacies of  compound  and  complex  fractions,  ''circulating  decimals/'  dec,  or  how 
to  dispose  of  some  "idiom  of  the  language''  by  the  technical  rules  of  grammar; 
yet  it  is  very  essential  indeed  that  they  should  understand  something  of  the  physiology 
of  their  own  bodies,  the  laws  of  health ;  something  of  the  chemistry  of  food,  air,  water, 
and  the  soil ;  something,  too,  of  the  minerals  that  are  being  developed  all  around  us. 
These  and  similar  subjects  may  be  taught  every  day  by  any  teacher  of  ordinary  attain- 
ments ;  yet  it  is  not  done  except  in  a  very  few  of  our  schools.  Nothing  so  interests  the 
child  as  nature,  nothing  is  so  irksome  to  it  as  the  dry  rules  and  definitions  which  it  is 
compelled  to  commit  and  for  which  it  sees  no  reason  or  application.  I  do  not  mean 
to  be  understood  as  not  favoring  hard  work  at  school;  on  the  contrary,  I  urge mortf  and 
better  work.  The  teachers  are  not  altogether  to  blame.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  for 
teachers  to  say  **  we  have  done  well."  The  demand  for  better  work  each  year  becomes 
more  and  more  imperative.  The  subject  of  teaching  and  the  work  of  the  teacher  is 
receiving  more  attention  now  than  ever  before.  Defective  and  unphiloeophio  methods 
must  pass  away,  and  the  teacher  that  holds  on  to  '*  old  methods"  because  they  are  old 
may  be  left  in  the  shallows  of  the  past,  while  the  active  and  progressive  teacher  who 
is  "  willing  to  learn  "  will  go  to  the  front  as  certainly  as  the  "  world  moves." 

UTERABT  TRAINING. 

Literary  training  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  at  the  same  time  attractive  ex- 
ercises that  our  teachers  can  introduce  in  the  schools.  I  call  especial  attention  to  this 
subject  on  account  of  its  universal  application  to  our  schools  and  its  healthful  efieots 
upon  the  moral  and  literary  habits  of  the  pupils. 

TREE  PLANTING  IN  SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

Planting  trees  in  school  grounds,  as  well  as  the  general  subject  of  forestry,  has  re- 
cently received  marked  attention  in  the  State.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the 
teachers  and  school  officers  make  the  subject  a  part  of  their  work,  and  so  train  the 
boys  and  girls  that  their  presence  shall  be  a  protection  rather  than  a  menace  to  shade 
and  ornamental  trees  in  public  and  private  grounds.  Teach  them  to  plant  and  protect, 
and  to 

Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Newspapers  are  perhaps  the  greatest  ally  of  the  teacher  in  the  war  upon  lipioraooe 
and  prejudice.  This  is  the  age  of  newspapers.  The  editors  of  the  papers  are  all 
favorable  to  the  cause  of  universal  education,  and  are  willing  to  publish  any  item  of 
news  concerning  the  schools  or  give  space  to  profitable  discussion  of  timely  topics 
concerning  methods  of  teaching,  government  of  schools,  or  taxation  for  education. 
Teachers  should  read  the  papers  and  teach  their  pupils  how  to  read  them.  They  will 
depend  upon  the  papers,  after  leaving  school,  for  a  practical  realization  of  much  that 
is  taught  them  while  there. 

CLASS  OF  PUPILS. 

The  program  provides  that  some  of  the  lessons  shall  be  developed  and  the  meth. 
ods  of  teaching  the  subjects  illustrated  by  a  class  of  pupils  brought  into  the  institute 
for  the  purpose.  This  of  course  will  require  great  tact  and  care  upon  the  part  of  the 
instructor  to  secure  the  best  results.  Yet  the  teachers  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
theories  be  shown  to  be  practical  when  they  are  urged  to  adopt  them  in  Jljeir  iHjj^opJg, 
This  can  be  done  by  the  skilful  instructor. 
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RK80LUTION8.  • 

Tbo  county  snperintendent  should  forward  to  the  State  sniMrintendent's  offloe  a 
copy  of  any  reaolntions  adopted  by  the  institate  approving  any  particnlar  part  of  the 
school  law  or  policy,  recommending  changes  or  repeal,  or  giving  opinions  on  any 
question  of  public  interest  relating  to  our  school  interests. 

« 

REPORT. 

The  instructor  and  county  superintendent  shall  make  out  two  copies  of  the  roll 
and  report  of  the  institute  on  the  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose,  one  of  which 
shall  be  sent  to  the  State  superintendent  and  the  other  preserved  by  the  county  su- 
perintendent. On  the  receipt  of  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  report  by  the  State  super- 
intendent, the  compensation  allowed  the  conductor  by  law  will  be  paid  him.  If 
more  than  one  sheet  is  required  for  the  report,  make  the  certificate  on  the  last. 

CERTIFICATB  OF  ATTKNDAMC|^ 

The  county  superintendent  shall  deliver  to  each  member  desiring  it  a  certificate  of 
attendance  on  the  institute,  as  required  by  law. 

NOTE  BOOKS. 

Messrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  6c  Co.,  school  book  publishers  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
have  kindly  furnished  small  blank  books  for  the  teachers  to  make  notes  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed  in  the  institute.  These  if  properly  used  will  be  of  groat  value  to  the 
teacher. 

STATE  SUPBRliniSNDENT'S  REPORT. 

There  are  a  few  copiesof  the  biennial  reports  for  1879-'80  (Superintendent  Pendleton) 
and  of  1881-82  (Superintendent  Butcher)  in  the  State  superintendont^M  office,  for  free 
distribution  to  persons  who  value  them.  By  application  to  the  office  they  may  be 
obtained. 

THE  PUBLIC. 

The  instructor  and  county  superintendent  should  use  all  proper  means  to  secure 
public  interest  in  the  work  of  the  institute,  both  for  the  day  and  night  exercises.  The 
best  local  talent  should  be  secured  to  debate  the  questions  proposed  or  those  selected 
for  discussion.  These  questions  and  similar  ones  are  of  importance  to  the  healthful 
progress  of  our  public  schools.  Some  of  the  questions  are  new,  some  are  old,  but  all 
have  in  them  sufficient  merit  to  command  attention.  The  question  of  a  uniform 
course  of  study,  the  teacher's  position,  planting  trees  in  school  grounds,  free  text 
books,  school-honse  architecture,  school  room  hygiene,  teachers'  examinations,  non- 
attendance,  reform  school,  and  industrial  education  are  all  questions  of  present  im- 
portance, some  of  them  freighted  with  telling  results  to  our  people,  if  properly  turned 
to  account.  Teachers  must  take  the  advance  steps.  It  will  not  do  to  wait  until  pub- 
lic opinion  drives  us  from  our  positions  and  ridicules  us  for  our  fogyism.  The  true 
place  of  the  teacher  is  leader,  not  follower;  sower,  not  reaper. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

Our  institutes  last  year  were  successf^il,  some  of  them  eminently  so.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  they  should  not  be  more  so  this  year.  The  program  as  a  whole 
is  an  index  of  subjects  that  are  of  great  interest  to  teachers.  The  interesting  ques- 
tious  are  not  all  presented.  This  cannot  be  done.  The  list,  however,  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  large  number  of  interesting  subjects.  The  teacher  that  wishes  true  success 
must  master  matter,  mindy  and  meithod.  In  proportion  as  he  is  master  in  these  realms  m^y 
be  expect  success.  I  again  urge  instructors,  6nx>erintendents,  teachers,  and  friends  of 
education  to  make  the  institutes  this  year  the  best  ever  held  in  the  State.  On  your 
conduct  in  all  these  matters  largely  depends  the  public  appreciation  of  the  teacher's 
services. 
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D.— ILLINOIS. 

Hon.  Henry  Baab,  State  superinteudent,  had  a  problem  of  another 
sort  to  solve  when  issuing  a  program  for  county  institutes  in  Illinois 
for  the  summer  of  1883;  for  in  that  State  institute  work  is  not  regu- 
lated by  any  law  and  only  advisory  measures  can  be  taken.  Mr.  Raab 
prefaces  his  program  with  some  advice  of  singular  wisdom  and  shrewd- 
ness, which  is  quoted  here  as  valuable  in  itself  and  useful  to  people  in 
many  places  outside  the  limits  of  Illinois: 

The  teacherii'  institute  is  an  important  factor  in  the  edacationai  work  of  the  State. 
As  yon  are  abont  to  hold  institutes  this  summer — I  take  it  for  granted  that  yoa  are — 
some  advice  with  regard  U>  the  manner  of  doing  this  seems  appropriate. 

So  long  as  very  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  have  not  had  any  professional 
training  for  their  work  some  means  must  be  employed  to  supply  this  deficiency ;  and 
for  many  years  past  the  practice  of  bringing  the  older  experienced  teachers  in  con* 
tact  with  the  younger  inexperienced  ones  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and  the  ex> 
change  of  ideas,  has  proved  successful.  What  the  teachers  have  learned — their  book 
knowledge — you  are  able  to  test  by  your  (examinations  for  certificates ;  and,  valoable 
and  essential  as  this  kind  of  knowledge  is,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  in  value  with  the 
teachers'  ability  to  impart  instruction,  their  method  of  teaching.  The  latter  can  be 
tested  by  actual  work  in  the  school  room  only.  It  may  be  acquired  by  experiment- 
ing; but  in  this  way  years  of  strength  on  the  part  of  teachers  are  wasted,  not  to  speak 
of  the  precious  material  experimented  upon  —  young,  tender  human  souls — that  will  be 
formed  for  good  or  for  ill,  like  wax  in  the  master's  hands.  To  prevent  in  some  measure 
this  experimenting,  the  teachers'  institute  should  principally  be  conducted  so  as  to  in- 
struct the  young  teachers  in  natural,  rational  methods  in  the  elementary  branches : 
reading,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  geography,  and  history.  Inatioual  methods  cause 
a  waste  of  the  teacherb'  and  pupils'  time  and  the  people's  money,  and  contribute 
more  to  hinder  true  progress  and  to  bring  the  profession  of  teaching  into  ill-repute 
than  any  other  thing. 

That  the  instruction  in  and  the  exemplification  of  methods  do  not  exclude  aca- 
demic instruction,  and  consequently  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers  also  in 
this  direction,  is  obvious.  Also,  the  knowledge  necessary  for  passing  an  examination 
may  incidentally  be  acquired  ;  but  cramming  for  passing  an  examination  is  certainly 
to  be  deprecated,  and  ought,  by  no  means,  to  be  the  prime  object  of  attendance  npon 
an  institute.  Too  much  time,  also,  is  often  consumed  by  the  discussion  of  parliament- 
ary rules  and  fine  grammatical  points ;  I  earnestly  pray  yon,  avoid  this !  The  teach- 
ers come  together  for  work,  work  that  will  tell  in  their  school  rooms  next  term,  aitd 
the  time  is  too  short  to  admit  of  disputations  and  wrangles  over  subtleties. 

The  legitimate  objects  of  the  county  teachers'  institute  are : 

1.  To  impart  instruction  (a)  in  subjects  to  be  taught,  (b)  in  methods  of  teaching, 
and,  of  these,  the  latter  is  the  more  important. 

2.  To  unify,  in  some  measure,  the  work  done  in  the  schools  of  the  county. 

3.  To  promote  a  professional  esprit  de  corps  by  bringing  the  less  experienced  into 
contact  with  maturer  minds,  and  so  leading  them  to  higher  aspirations. 

4.  To  instruct  the  community  upon  the  aims  and  scope  of  the  school. 

The  subject  matter  to  be  taught  ought  to  be  presented  by  the  instructor  or  conduc- 
tor without  the  help  of  the  book ;  free,  easy  expression  of  thought,  a  fluency  of  speech, 
ought  to  be  insisted  upon.  Though  most  of  the  text  books  are  logical  in  the  arrange- 
ment with  regard  to  the  science  or  art  to  be  taught,  they  are  rarely  so  arranged  as  to 
serve  for  a  guide  in  teaching  the  science  or  art.  The  condnot<v  ought  to  classify  the 
subject  matter  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  little  learners  and  to  the  diffloultle« 
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experiencod  in  grasping  the  same.  And  in  this  way  the  matter  ought  to  he  presented 
to  the  teachers. 

YoQ  ar»^  now  elected  for  a  term  of  fonr  years,  and,  hy  laying  your  plans  for  a  series 
of  institutes  during  that  time,  may  do  much  for  furthering  tbe  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  your  resjieotive  counties.  You  can  begin  at  the  beginuint;  and  push  the 
work  higher  from  year  to  year,  thus  creating  a  healthy  sentiment  among  the  people 
and  securing  a  better  class  of  teachers  for  your  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  your  county 
hoards  will  assist  you  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  institute,  and  tbe  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  it  will  be  an  incentive  for  you  to  begin  at  once  and  to  carry  on  the 
noble  work. 

Be  careful  to  employ  competent  instructors,  for  upon  their  work,  their  energy,  their 
methods,  their  general  conduct,  the  success  of  the  institute  depends.  Only  such  teach- 
ers should  he  employed  as  instructors  as  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  diflerent  meth- 
ods pursued  in  teaching  primary  classes.  They  should  not  be  mere  lecturers,  but 
actual  schoolmasters,  who  have  tested  their  theories  in  the  school  room  for  years  and 
are  ahle  to  show  the  advantages  of  their  own  methods,  as  well  as  the  deficiencies  of 
other  methods.  Beware  of  such  as  have  *'  pet  theories  to  air,''  the  itinerant  elocution- 
ist, ot  id  omne  genus.  Such  instructors  can  only  mislead  young  teachers  in  their  aims 
and  aspirations.  Institute  work  is  persistent,  honest  toil,  not  ostentatious,  dramatic 
entertainment. 

Wherever  it  is  possible,  classes  of  children  at  different  stages  of  advancement  ought 
to  be  present  for  the  instructor  to  work  with  and  to  exemplify  his  methods.  In  pen- 
manship, drawing,  and  music,  the  pupils  of  the  institute,  the  teachers,  may  be  formed 
into  classes  to  learn  tK>th  the  subject  matter  and  the  method  of  teaching  it.  Devote 
part  of  the  time  to  academic  instruction,  to  instruction  in  higher  branches,  but  let 
the  greater  pari  of  the  time  be  occupied  in  teaching  methods;  for,  if  the  children  are  to  learn 
to  love  school  and  its  work,  tbe  teachers  must  have  rational  methods.  Where  the 
method  of  the  teacher  is  without  plan  and  object,  where  it  is  irrational  or  defective, 
the  children  grow  weary  and  lose  their  interest  in  the  matter  presented.  And  let  me 
say  it  again,  methods  above  all  things. 

Another  feature  of  the  institute  should  be  the  exhibition  of  pupils'  work  from  the 
schools  of  the  county.  By  this  the  efiQciency  of  the  teachers  can  be  tested  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  patrons  of  the  school  aroused.  Another  way  to  interest  the  people  in 
your  work  is  by  having  evening  lectures  on  educational  topics.  Have  vocal  music  to 
enliven  the  exercises  ;  in  the  course  of  several  years  you  may  create  a  love  of  mush) 
not  only  among  the  teachers,  but  by  carrying  it  into  the  school  rooms,  through  them, 
also  among  the  people  at  large. 

Leaving  the  advanced  academic  instruction  to  the  conductor  of  the  institute,  who 
will  soon  find  what  the  members  need  in  this  direction,  I  submit  the  following  plan 
and  outline  for  the  professional  work.  I  have  been  careful  not  to  enter  too  much 
into  details,  so  .as  not  to  hamper  you  and  the  conductors  of  your  institutes  in  the 
necessary  freedom  of  action.  The  branches  are  placed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  taken  up  and  with  regard  to  their  importance.  Though  in  practice 
school  government  should  not  be  separated  from  instruction,  in  theory  we  may  well 
discuss  this  part  of  the  teacher's  work  separately .  The  mechanical  means  of  govern- 
ing the  school  should  receive  attention  in  the  institute ;  what  makes  the  work  easy 
and  pleasant  should  be  exemplified  and  practised  with  tbe  classes  of  children  before 
tbe  institute.  Silent  occupation  of  classes,  teaching  pupils  how  to  study  a  lesson, 
best  mode  of  written  examinations,  how  to  secure  attention,  how  to  ask  questions,  and 
many  other  in»tters»  of  a  similar  nature  may  form  material  for  discussion  and  instruc- 
tion, 
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PR06RAK  FOR  INSTITUTES. 
I.— LAKOUAOR. 

(a)  Speaking."  Model  object  leasoDB  given  by  the  condnctor  to  elasses  of  pupils  at 
different  stages  of  advancement ;  conversational  exercises,  and  teaching  how  to  com- 
mit pieces  of  poetry  to  memory. 

(b)  Reading. — First  steps ;  different  reading  methods ;  history  of  methods ;  valae  of 
different  methods.  Model  reading  exercises  in  first,  second,  and  third  readers.  Prin- 
ciples of  good  reading.  (The  common  school  has  to  do  more  with  sense  dreading  than 
with  scsthetical  reading,  elocution.) 

(c)  JFriiten  language. —  Penmanship.  Drill  in  classes  and  demonstration  of  any  sys^ 
teni  of  penmanship.  Principles  of  small  letters  and  capitals.  How  to  teach  spelling^, 
oral  uud  written.  Use  of  the  dictionary  and  diacritical  marks.  (Penmanship  doea 
not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves,  because  the  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  acquainted 
with  proper  methods  of  teaching  it.) 

(d)  Compotiiion. — In  connection  with  object  lessons  and  reading.  Business  forms. 
(Let  the  teacher  understand  that  frequent,  better  yet,  daily,  composition  exeroiseft 
only  can  insure  success.)    How  to  use  the  reading  lesson  for  a  composition  exercise. 

(f)  Grammar. — Etymology  and  syntax.  Dwell  chiefly  upon  the  grand  underlying- 
principles  of  the  language.  Devote  some  time  to  the  consideration  and  correction  of 
the  more  common  mistakes  made  in  the  use  of  the  language. 

NoTB.- 1  c«ll  atttntion  again  to  what  I  bare  said  above  about  the  dieonaaion  of  nice  grammatSoal 

points. 

II. — MATHEMATICS.  • 

(a)  Arithvietic. — The  basis  of  all  future  success  in  number  work  is  the  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  four  fundamental  rules  within  the  series  from  1  to  10.  All  the* 
rest  is  but  a  repetition  of  this.  How  to  teach  this  successfully  ought  to  engage  tile- 
conductor's  and  teachers'  attention.  Extend  the  work  to  20  and  then  to  100,  taking: 
care  all  the  time  to  show  how  the  decimal  system  is  most  naturally  and  rationally- 
taught.  Extend  the  work  in  the  four  fundamental  rules  to  1,000,  and  then  to  infinity.. 
Fractions.    Percentage  and  application  of  the  same. 

(b)  Geometry. — Introduction  to  the  science  by  concrete  work  with  solids,  planes,, 
lines,  and  points.    Mensuration  and  geometrical  drawing. 

(c)  Algebra. — How  to  introduce  the  science  in  a  simple  systematic  way;  work  with 
the  unknown  quantity.    Algebraic  symbols  and  algebraic  language. 

KoTK. —  Geometry  and  algebra  are  to  receive  only  so  much  attention  in  an  inatitnte  as  is  Decessary 
for  the  better  understanding  of  arithmetical  principles  and  their  application  in  teaching  mathematical 
geography. 

III.—  GBOORAPHY. 

Object  lessons  for  the  introduction  of  the  science ;  then  the  points  of  the  compass, 
division  of  time,  &.C.  Then  the  geography  (topography)  (a)  Of  the  city,  congres- 
sional township,  and  county ;  (5)of  the  State  of  Illinois;  (c)of  the  United  States;  (il> 
of  the  continents  and  the  earth  as  a  whole ;  and  (s)  mathematical  geography.  The 
physical  to  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  political  geography  of  the  divisi.QQSi, 
indicated  above. 

Teach  also  the  use  of  globes,  charts,  maps,  and  map  drawings 

IV.—  HISTORY. 

(a)  Of  the  Unfted  States. 
(6)  Methods  of  teaching  history. 

(o)  Civil  government  and  State  and  national  constitutiona. 
id)  General  history. 

(This  last  subject  only  to  be  taught  where  imf^  i^pwait.]^ 
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v.— SCHOOL  LAW. 

boties  of  teachers  and  their  relations  to  school  officers.    (Do  not  let  this  ran  into 
fmitlees  discussion. ) 

VI.— NATURAL  8CIENCR8. 

Use  of  specimens  and  apparatus,  and  experiments.    Dissections. 

yoTB.— Thongh  I  do  not  underralue  the  importMice  of  the  trntnral  tciencee  as  a  means  of  mental 
discipline,  I  woold  suggest  that  they  be  taught  in  the  institute  only  when  the  time  allows  it. 


E.— MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  ooncluding  this  chapter  and  this  circular  of  information  three  pro- 
grams prepared  for  the  shorter  county  institutes  of  Massachusetts  by 
Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education,  are 
presented: 

PBOaBAM  FOB  OGTOBEB  5  AND  6, 1882. 


Wednetday  wtning, 

7.30.  Lecture  hy  Bey.  Washington  Glad- 
den. 

ThmvAajf  morning, 

Iflnates. 

10.00  to  10.10.  Opening  exercises 10 

10.10  to  11.00.  Arithmetic,  analysis, 

(ractionsy  and  percentage 50 

(Mr.  George  A.  Walton.) 

11.00  to  11.10.  Becess 10 

11.10  to  12.00.  Drawing 50 

(Mr.  Charles  M.  Carter.) 

1.30  to  1.40.  Questions    proposed  by 
members  of  the  institnte 10 

1.40  to  2.30.  Method  of  assigning  les- 
sons and  hearing  recitations 50 

(Mr.  Dickinson.) 

2.30to2.40.  Becess 10 

2.40  to  3.30.  Botany,     elementary 

course 50 

(Mr.  George.  H.  Martin.) 

3.30to3.40.  Becess 10 

3.40  to  4.30.  Lessons  in  teaching  color.    50 
(Mr.  Dickinson.) 


Thursday  evening, 

7.00.  General  discussions. 
7.30.  Lecture. 

Friday  morning, 

Hlnntes. 

9.30  to  9  40.  Opening  exercises 10 

9.40  to  10.30.  Geography,  plan  of  top- 
ical teaching 50 

(Mr.  Martin.) 

10.30  to  10.40.  Becess 10 

10.40  to  11.30.  Language  and   gram- 
mar    50 

(Mr.  Dickinson.) 

11.30  to  11.40.  Becess 10 

11.40  to  12.30.  Mineralogy 50 

(Mr.  Martin.) 

Friday  afternoon. 

2.00  to  2.10.  Questions  by  members..     10 
2.10  to  3.00.  Beading,  elementary  and 
advanced 50 

(Mr.  Walton.) 

3.00to3.10.  Becess 10 

3.10  to  4.00.  School  govomment  and 

moral  instruction 50 

(Mr.  E.  A.  Hubbard.) 


PBOGBAM  FOB  NOYEMBBB  2  AND  3,  1882. 


Wednesday  eveningf  November  1. 

7.30.  Lecture  by  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson.  Subject:  How  to  study  his- 
tory. 

Thureday  morning. 

Minutes. 

9.30  to  9.40.  Opening  exercises 10 

9.40to  10.30.  Mineralogy 50 

(Mr.  Q«orge  H«  Martin.) 


Thwreday  morning, 

10.30  to  10.40.  Becess 10 

10.40  to  11.30.     Language,  plan  of 
teaching 50 

(Mr.  Dickinson.) 

11.30  to  11.40.  Becess 10 

11.40  to  12.30.  Drawing 60 

(Mr.  ChacIeaML.  OaxV«t.^ 
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Program  for  Novtmher  2  and  3,  1882 — Continued. 
Thursday  afternoon. 


MinntM. 
1.30  to  1.40.    QnestioDs  proposed  by 

members  of  the  institute 10 

1.40  to  2.30.  Reading,  elementary  and 

advanced 50 

(Mr.  George  A.  Walton.) 

2.30  to  2.40.  Recess 10 

2.40  to  3.30.  Method  of  assigning  les- 
sons and  hearing  recitations 50 

(Mr.  Dickinson.) 

3.30to3.40.  Recess.. 10 

3.40  to  4.20.    Botany,    elementary 
course 40 

(Mr.  Martin.) 

Thursday  evening, 

7.00.  (General  discussions. 

7.30.  Lecture  by  Mr.  Frank  A.  Hill,  of 

Chelsea.    Subject :  The  Mound  Build- 

ersy  with  illustrations. 


Friday  fMming. 

ICinvtes. 

9.30  to  9.40.  Opening  exercises 10 

9.40  to  10.30.    Arithmetic :    analysis, 

fractions,  and  percentage 50 

(Mr.  Walton.) 

10.30  to  10.40.  Recess 10 

10.40  to  11.20.    Lessons  in  teaching 

color 40 

(Mr.  Dickinson.) 

11.20  to  11.30.  Recess 10 

11.30  to  12.20 50 

Friday  afternoon, 

1.30  to  1.40.  Questions  by  members..     10 
1.40  to  2.30.  Geography ;  plan  of  top- 
ical teaching 50 

(Mr.  Martin.) 

2.30  to  2.40.  Recess 10 

2.40  to  3.30.  Moral  training  and  school 
government 50 

(Mr.  £.  A.  Hubbard.) 


PROGRAM  FOR  NOVEMBER  24,  1882. 


Friday  morning. 

9.30  to  9.40.  Opening  exercises 10 

9.40  to  10.30.  Mineralogy 50 

(Mr.  George  H.  Martin.) 


10.30  to  10.40.  Recess 10 

10.40  to  11.30.    Language,    plan    of 
teaching 50 

(Mr.  Dickinson.) 


11.30  to  11.40.  Recess 10 

11.40 to  12.30.    Arithmetic:  analysis, 
fractions,  and  percen  tage 50 

(Mr.  George  A.  Walton.) 


Friday  afternoon, 

1.30  to  1.40.  Questions  proposed  by 
members  of  the  institute 10 

1.40  to  2.30.  Geography,  plan  of  topi- 
cal teaching 50 

(Mr.  Martin.) 

2.30to2.40.  Recess 10 

2.40  to  3.30.  Physics,  elementary 
course 50 

(Prof.  I.  J.  Osbnn.) 

3.30to3.40.  Recess 10 

3.40  to  4.30.  Lesson  in  drawing 50 

(Mr.  Charles  M.  Carter.) 

Friday  evening. 

7.30.  Lecture  by  George  P.  Gillman.  Sub- 
ject :  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  with  stereop- 
ticon. 


The  members  are  invited  to  ask  questions  and  suggest  difficulties. 
The  exercises,  day  and  evening,  are  free  to  all,  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend. 
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LETTER. 


Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 

Bureau  op  Eduoation, 
Washington^  D.  C,  September  5,  1885. 

Sib  :  The  following  paper,  hereby  recommended  for  pablication,  ih  a 
most  valuable  contribation  to  the  literature  of  technical  instruction  in 
Europe,  by  the  late  Charles  O.  Thompson,  A.  M.,  ph.  d.,  the  accomplished 
president  of  Bose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  The  interest 
in  the  paper  will  be  increased  when  it  is  known  that  it  is  the  last  con 
tribntion  by  this  pioneer  in  technical  instruction  towards  the  solution 
of  the  educational  problems  in  which  he  had  become  an  acknowledged 
authority. 

The  paper  takes  the  form  of  a  review  of  the  reports  of  the  British 
Boyal  Commissioners  on  Technical  Education.  Dr.  Thompson,  on  his 
second  visit  to  Europe,  made  careful  studies  in  many  places  where  the 
Commission  prosecuted  their  investigations  most  in  detail.  All  infor- 
mation that  he  desired,  whether  from  persons  or  institutions,  was  fully 
and  freely  furnished,  a  courtesy  that  he  attributed  in  large  measure  to 
letters  of  introduction  from  this  Office.  On  his  return,  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Office  such  portion  of  the  material 
he  had  gathered  as  might  be  suitable  for  its  use.  Being  anxious  to 
secure  to  American  educators  as  far  as  possible  the  benefits  of  the  in- 
vestigations made  by  the  British  Commission,  before  mentioned,  and 
having  found  its  report  too  lengthy  for  republication,  I  suggested  to 
Dr.  Thompson  that  he  should  prepare  a  review  of  that  reiK)rt,  with  the 
addition  of  his  own  notes  upon  the  leading  points  brought  into  view, 
respecting  technical  education  in  the  several  countries  included  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission. 

Dr.  Thompson's  method  and  character  as  an  educator  are  especially 
worthy  of  study.  He  was  born  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  reared  in  a 
cultured  and  devout  family,  prepared  for  college  by  Paul  H.  Chad< 
bourne,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  after  lour  years  of  study,  in  1856. 
Upon  leaving  college  he  became  principal  of  the  academy  in  Peacham, 
Vt.,  a  position  that  he  held  until  1864,  saving  a  short  time  when  he  was 
engaged  as  an  engineer  in  the  State  of  New  York.  SubBequently,  he 
accepted  the  position  of  principal  of  the  Arlington  High  School,  Mas- 
sachnsetts. 
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Daring  thene  years  of  active  work  a8  a  teacher,  be  was  erer  on  the 
alert  to  find  the  best  in  principles  and  methods ;  he  studied  th^  rela- 
tion to  administration,  and  he  went  beyond  this  in  his  efforts  to  compre- 
hend the  relation  of  the  administration  of  education  in  states^  cities, 
and  institutions  to  the  entire  drift  of  hnman  afiieurs.  The  Baconian 
methods  had  prodoced  their  effect  in  multiplying  iuTcntions.  The  trades 
and  commerce  were  fairly  under  the  influence  of  the  new  applications 
t]^  steam  and  electricity.  Society  was  going  throogh  a  transition  well- 
nigh  approaching  a  revolution.  Apprenticeship  was  rapidly  disappear- 
ing, and  home  manufactures  were  giving  place  to  large  mills  and  manu- 
factories, and  yet  the  schools  in  which  the  young  were  to  be  specially 
fitted  for  their  career  in  the  new  order  of  industries  were  in  a  large  meas- 
ure limited  to  the  old  in  methods  and  principles.  Here  and  there  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  physical  sciences,  but  their  application  to  the  arts 
and  industries  and  the  manual  skill  which  these  required  were  ignored 
in  our  systems  of  education.  At  this  juncture  the  school  at  Worcester 
was  founded  by  the  benefactions  of  Boynton,  Washburn,  Salisbury,  and 
others.  These  gentlemen,  in  council  with  Messrs.  Hoar,  Sweetser,  and 
their  associates,  developed  a  carefully  considered  plan  in  which,  without 
dependence  for  organization  or  direction  upon  the  common  school  or 
university,  young  men  were  to  be  furnished  an  education  in  a  separate 
school  in  which  shop  practice  was  to  be  an  essential  part.  For  the  con- 
duct of  the  new  institution  there  was  needed  a  man  of  well  balanced 
mind,  equally  versed  in  the  classics  and  the  sciences,  and  preps^red  to 
accord  to  each  its  proper  part  in  the  training  of  the  young.  The  choice 
fell  upon  Dr.  Thompson.  After  eight  months'  study  in  Eurox)e,  he  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  as  principal  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute. 
Under  his  direction  the  school  became  a  marked  success,  and  his  views 
and  counsel  were  widely  sought.  He  participated  prominently  in  the 
movement  to  introduce  drawing  into  the  public  schools  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  so  into  the  schools  throughout  the  country. 

After  fourteen  years  of  labor,  marked  with  special  success,  in  Worces- 
ter, he  took  his  second  trip  to  Europe,  and  immediately  upon  his  return 
engaged  himself  in  his  new  field  of  activity  as  president  of  the  Bose 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute.  He  died  March  17,  1885,  deeply 
mourned  by  a  wide  circle  of  family  and  educational  associates,  and  wor- 
thily lamented  wherever  known. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 
•  Commis9%oner, 

To  the  honorable  Segbetabt  of  the  Intebiob. 

Publication  approved. 

H.  L.  MULDEOW, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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SCOPE  OF  THE  REVIEW. 

On  the  25th  of  Angnst,  1881,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  Queen 
Victoria  ^^  to  inqnire  into  the  instruction  of  the  industrial  classes  of  cer- 
tain foreign  countries  in  technical  and  other  subjects,  and  into  the  in- 
fluence of  such  instruction  on  manufacturing  and  other  industries  at 
home  and  abroad."  The  i)ersons  named  as  members  of  the  commission 
were  Bemhard  Samuelson,  F.  B.  s.,  Prof.  Henry  E.  Boscoe,  Philip  Mag- 
nus, director  and  secretary  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 
John  Slagg,  esq.,  Swire  Smith,  esq  ,  and  William  Woodall,  esq.  Mr. 
Gilbert  R.  Redgrave  was  made  secretary. 

Their  first  or  preliminary  report  appeared  early  in  1882  and  was  in 
substanee  republished  in  Circular  No.  6, 1882,  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion.   This  report  was  confined  to  instruction  in  France. 

The  second  report  is  now  issuing  in  five  thick  octavos.^  Two  of 
these,  containing  the  observations  and  the  judgment  of  the  commis- 
sion, have  already  been  published ;  the  remaining  three  volumes,  soon 
to  appear,  will  consist  for  the  most  part  of  evidence  and  statistical  ta- 
bles, for  which  British  reports  are  so  justly  celebrated. 

The  second  volume  contains  (1)  the  report  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  P. 
G.  s.,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  who  acted 
as  subcommissioner  for  the  express  purpose  of  investigating  the  condi- 
tion of  education  in  agriculture  in  North  Germany,  France,  Denmark, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (2)  A  report  on  technical 
education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  by  Mr.  William  Mather,  me- 
chanical engineer  of  Salford,  Manchester,  a  volunteer  commissioner. 
(3)  Notes  on  technical  instruction  in  the  United  States,  by  the  commis- 
sioners. This  volume,  with  the  exception  of  the  notes,  being  devoted 
to  agriculture,  is  to  be  reviewed  apart. 

The  first  volume  presents  the  observations  of  the  commissioners  upon 
the  technical  schools  of  Europe,  with  their  conclusions,  and  is  the  im- 
portant book  of  the  five.  These  most  industrious  gentlemen  visited  and 
examined  schools  and  educational  institutions  in  sixty-three  cities  and 
towns  of  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  Italy,  and  by  a  subcommittee  investigated  the  teaching  of  home 
industries  in  the  Black  Forest,  Thiiringeu,  and  the  Tyrol.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Irelantf  they  inspected  the  state  of  technical  instruction  in 
some  twenty-five  cities. 

^  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  London.    Price,  3«.  6d.  per  yoL 
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Their  attention  was  naturally  concentrated  upon  three  forms  of  tech- 
nology :  (1)  the  training  of  engineers  and  mechanics ;  (2)  art  edncation 
with  reference  to  the  industrial  arts  ;  (3)  the  training  of  workmen  for 
textile  manufactures. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  commissioners,  which 
are  of  the  greatest  value,  have  been  published  in  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  1882-'d3,  page  cclxviii,  and  may  be  found 
in  the  appendix  (F)  of  this  circular. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  extract  from  the  mass  of  evidence 
presented  by  the  commissioners  the  information  it  fiimishes  about  the 
training  of  mechanical  engineers  and  mechanics ;  i.  e.,  to  endeavor  to 
smelt  this  mass  of  ore  and  extract  the  metal. 

On  the  important  topic  of  workshop  instruction  the  author  will  add 
his  own  notes,  made  in  1882,  on  the  organization  of  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tutes of  Technology  at  St.  Petersburg  and  at  Moscow,  Russia,  because 
the  British  commissioners,  for  very  good  reasons,  failed  to  visit  these 
important  institutions.  He  will  also  add  such  other  notes  as  may  be 
useful  in  amplifying  the  information  drawn  from  the  report. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  EUROPEAN  TECHNOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS. 

All  the  European  schools  in  which  engineers  or  artisans  are  trained 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following  groups : 

I.  Polytechnic  or  technical  high  schools,  in  which  the  principles  and 
practice  of  engineering  are  taught,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  a  work- 
shop, but  generally  without  it  The  graduates  aspire  to  be  managing 
engineers  of  mines,  railroads,  manufacturing  establishments,  &c.,  each 
according  to  his  special  preparation. 

II.  Intermediate  technical  schools,  subdivided  into  (1)  general  tech- 
nical schools,  (2)  weaving  schools,  (3)  industrial  art  schools.  The  gen- 
eral technical  schools  may  be  classified  into  (a)  higher  elementary  tech- 
nical schools,  (b)  secondary  technical  schools,  (o)  building  and  mining 
schools.  The  graduates  of  these  schools  expect  to  become  foremen  in 
shops  and  works,  with  the  possibility  of  attaining  to  a  manager's  position. 

III.  Apprenticeship  schools,  for  the  training  of  skilled  workmen. 
lY.  Evening  schools,  available  for  artisans.    These  are  attended  by 

men  who  during  the  day  follow  their  craft.  The  Fortbildungsschuleni 
or  continuation  schools,  belong  in  this  category. 

V.  Trade  and  professional  schools  for  women. 

This  classification  may  be  still  further  simplified  in  relation  to  me- 
chanical engineers,  foremen,  and  artisans,  and  all  schools  devoted  to 
their  service  will  fall  under  one  of  the  following  heads:  (1)  polytechnic 
schools,  with  or  without  workshops;  (2)  secondary  technical  schools; 
(3)  apprenticeship  schools ;  (4)  trade  schools. 

It  is  convenient  to  speak  of  these  in  order,  and'it  is  better  to  point 
out  the  actual  organization,  management,  and  results  of  one  or  two 
typical  schools  of  each  class  than  to  rely  upon  a  general  description  of 
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the  whole  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  clear  impression  of  technical  eda- 
cation  in  Europe. 

For  admission,  the  Polytechnics  require  sometimes  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  an  American  college  course,  as  the  £cole  Poly  technique ; 
sometimes,  the  equivalent  of  a  full  course  at  the  Bealschule,  as  at  the 
German  Polytechnics;  sometimes,  the  best  that  the  preparatory  schools 
can  give,  as  at  the  Imperial  Institute  of  Technology  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  range  and  severity  of  the  requirements  for  admission  gradually 
diminish  till  in  the  apprenticeship  schools  only  the  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge are  demanded. 

The  question  whether  the  course  at  the  Gymnasium  or  that  at  the 
Eealschule  is  better  as  a  preparation  for  the  Polytechnic  is  now  much 
discussed  in  Germany.  It  involves  the  great  question  of  the  value  of 
the  classical  (Gymnasium)  course  as  mental  gymnastic  as  compared 
with  the  mathematical  and  scientific  (Bealschule)  course. 

Professor  Hofmann  is  in  favor  of  the  Gymnasium  training  rather  than 
that  of  the  Bealschule,  but  admits  that  the  superiority  of  the  classical 
men  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  they  are  drawn  from  a  class 
who,  for  several  generations,  have  enjoyed  superior  culture.  Dr.  Victor 
Meyer,  of  Zlirich,  and  many  others  of  equal  eminence,  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Qofmaiiu ;  Professor  Lunge,  of  Zlirich,  Professor  Wislecenus,  of 
Wiirzburg,  and  others  as  able,  oppose  him.  The  question  must  be  left 
open  for  discussion. 

The  continuation  schools  (Fortbildungsschulen)  are^^n  admirable  de- 
vice for  enabling  artisans  who  by  misfortune  have  missed  any  essential 
of  an  elementary  education  to  recover  their  losses  by  attending  classes 
for  three  hours  a  day,  usually  in  the  evening. 

ISOLATION  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  TECHNICAL  TRAINING. 

Whether  technical  education  should  be  put  under  the  wing  of  the 
university  or  be  provided  for  in  separate  establishments  is  a  question 
upon  which  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists. 

Hofmann  of  Berlin,  Victor  Meyer  of  Ztirich,  Euhne  of  Heidelberg, 
and  Piccard  of  the  BernouUianum  at  Basle  are  in  flavor  of  ineorporating 
polytechnic  and  university  training ;  Lunge  of  Ztirich,  Wisleeenus  of 
Wiirzburg,  and  others  equally  eminent  oppose  it.  Quincke  of  Heidel- 
berg holds  that  the  function  of  the  Polytechnic  is  to  facilitate  the 
transition  fro  A  pure  science  to  practice  by  means  of  lectures  and  labo- 
ratory work,  but  admits  that  the  number  of  scientifically  trained  men 
sent  out  from  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Germany  has  been  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  high  class  industrial  positions  opea  to  them,  so  that 
polytechnic  graduates  have  been  compelled  to  take  suboidiBate  posi- 
tions.   He  is,  however,  in  favor  of  amalgamation. 

But,  conflicting  as  these  opinions  seem,  the  commissioners  found  the 
fact  to  be  that  in  every  country  visited  separate  institutions  have  been 
established  for  technology  and  for  pure  training.  Institutions  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  those  devoted  to  its 
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applications  to  industrial  operations,  do  not  as  a  matter  of  practical 
experience  thrive  equally  well  in  the  same  atmosphere;  the  points 
of  view  are  radically  different  in  the  two  cases.  At  this  moment 
there  are  in  process  of  erection  the  magnificent  Technological  High 
School  of  Berlin,  separate  from  the  University,  and  the  University  of 
Strasburg — which  it  is  purposed  to  make  one  of  the  grandest  of 
Grerman  universities — in  which  no  provision  is  made  for  a  faculty  of 
engineering  and  where  the  requirements  of  students  in  their  future 
careers  and  the  commercial  aspects  of  problems  are  not  considered  at  all. 

PREFERENCE  FOR  PRAGTICALLT  TRAINED  MEN. 

As  regards  the  kind  of  training  that  will  best  fit  a  youth  to  become  the 
head  of  an  industrial  concern,  opinions  differ  widely ;  but  as  to  the  value  of 
the  education  given  in  the  German  polytechnics  as  a  part  of  the  training 
of  engineers,  most  competent  authoritieson  the  Continent  appear  to  agree. 

It  will^be  found  that  in  every  one  of  the  old  i>olytechnlcs,  the  notion 
prevails  that  if  the  brain  be  thoroughly  trained,  the  hands  will  take  care 
of  themselves.    This  is  the  old  view  of  higher  technology.^ 

But  it  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance  that  in  the  polytechnics  of 
Germany,  while  there  is  accommodation  for  6,000  students,  the  total 
attendance  is  little  more  than  2,000,  and  the  annual  cost  to  the  State  of 
each  student  exclusive  of  interest  on  the  capital  is  $500.  This  state  of 
things  is  only  partially  accounted  for  by  the  explanation  which  is  some- 
times offered  tha4  when  these  schools  were  built  Germany  consisted  of 
several  independent  states  which  are  now  included  in  the  Empire.  Bef- 
erence  has  already  been  made  to  the  evidence  that  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  men  whose  training  has  been  largely  practical,  to  fill  stations 
of  trust  and  responsibility,  has  lessened  the  demand  for  those  of  high 
but  purely  theoretical  scientific  attainments. 

The  commissioners  found  in  Germany  an  excess  of  one  thousand  well- 
trained  polytechnic  graduates  over  the  demand ;  and  they  were  informed 
that  the  manager  of  a  large  engineering  works  had  been  so  importuned 
by  these  young  men  for  employment  that  he  put  up  a  notice  in  his  win- 
dow, "No  polytechnic  student  need  apply."  The  Baron  von  Eybes- 
feld,  Austrian  minister  of  instruction,  told  the  writer  that  the  most  se- 
rious problem  in  education  in  that  countiy  is  to  reduce  the  number  of 
theoretical  engineers  who,  after  their  long  course  of  studjp,  found  them- 
selves not  wanted,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  men  in  whose  training 
theory  and  practice  had  been  so  combined  that  they  could  meet  the 
great  demand  for  those  who  can  put  theory  and  practice  together. 

A  study  of  the  hour  plans  of  the  technical  schools  of  all  grades  shows 

^To  give  an  idea  of  wJiat  tho  old  polytecboic  offers  to  students  a  complete  exhibit 
of  the  work  of  the  Dresden  school  is  given  in  the  appendix  (C).  This  school  is  largely 
visited  by  American  students  of  mechanical  engineering,  largely  on  account  of  the 
great  fame  of  Dr.  Zenner,  the  director.  An  idea  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Ger- 
man polytechnics  may  be  obtained  from  the  appendix,  seetion  A,  and  a  general  view 
of 'Odacation  in  Saxony  ifom -flection  B. 
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that  the  essentials  of  the  highest  polytechnic  aie  the  essentials  of  the 
lowest  trade-school  and  of  all  between,  but  shortened  or  modified  to 
meet  the  varying  wants  and  capacities  of  each  grade. 

Everywhere  drawing,  mathematics,  and  physical  science  are  taught; 
nearly  everywhere  langnage. 

In  the  highest  polytechnics,  with  the  notable  exceptions  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow,  no  handicraft  appears  on  the  hoar  plan  ;  in  the  low- 
est trade-schools,  the  craft  and  drawing  usurp  nearly  all  the  time. 

There  is  a  constant  and  apparently  irresistible  tendency  in  all  the 
lower  schools  to  pass  up  into  the  higher  by  imperceptible  advances. 
For  example,  at  Chemnitz  what  used  to  be  the  Gewerbeschule  has 
ranked  since  1879  as  a  polytechnic  school.  But  so  true  is  it  that  a 
school  of  the  higher  education  never  loses  or  departs  from  the  cast  it 
receives  in  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence,  that  the  old  polytech- 
nics, modeled  largely  after  the  £cole  Polytechnique  of  Paris,  have  so 
steadily  held  to  the  theoretical  training  of  engineers  that  the  times  have 
swept  past  them.  The  efforts  now  making  in  Austria  to  remedy  this  evil 
are  more  to  the  point  than  any  others  in  Europe,  but  they  are  directed 
towards  the  artisan  rather  than  the  engineer.    We  will  return  to  this 

THE  RUSSIAN  SYSTEM. 


subject  later.  v 


The  new  idea  which  appears  here  and  there  among  the  technical 
schools  is  to  incorporate  shopwork  with  the  essential  i)arts  of  the  old 
courses.  This  has  been  done  in  three  ways :  (1)  by  mixing  shopwork 
with  the  duties  of  each  week,  as  at  Moscow;'  (2)  by  consolidating  the 
shopwork  in  a  year  following  the  school  course,  as  at  St.  Petersburg; 
(3)  by  requiring  a  certain  amount  of  shopwork  as  a  condition  of  ad- 
mission to  the  school  work,  as  at  the  Boyal  Foremen  School  of  Chemnitz. 

The  Bussians  alone  among  European  nations  are  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  attempting  to  reform  the  technical  training  of  engineers  and  me- 
chanics by  mixing  workshop  instruction  with  other  elements  of  the 
polytechnic  course.  Their  success  is  remarkable.  It  adds  great  force 
to  Bussian  examples  and  precedents  to  know  why  the  polytechnic 
schools  there  are  of  such  rare  excellence.  The  popular  impression  of 
Bussia  does  her  great  injustice.  The  educated  Bussians  are  highly 
educated  and  accomplished  people.  Part  of  this  intelligence  is  due  to 
the  intermixture  of  the  German  population,  which  began  soon  after  the 
death  of  Catherine  and  has  continued  to  the  present  time;  but  the 
general  truth  remains. 

Now,  when  they  began  about  fifty  years  ago  to  attend  to  the  devel- 
opment of  their  internal  resources  in  a  scientific  manner,  they  started 
in  the  most  sensible  way,  by  sending  commissioners  to  study  the  sys- 
tems of  technological  education  of  Western  Europe.    These  men  win- 

*  There  is  force  in  the  claim  of  those  who  advocate  this  plan,  that  the  shopwork 
should  be  done  prior  to  the  age  of  21 ;  that  is^  at  a  period  when,  on  account  of  the 
sharpness  of  the  acquisitive  powers,  students  are  best  able  to  profit  by  it. 
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nowed  Europe  fiv  ideas.  These  ideas  thej  carried  to  BoHia  m 
panded  into  schools  which  surpass  in  completeiiees  of  eqaipmei 
afSaenee  of  resooroes  any  in  the  ether  oonntiies  ci  Eorope«  wil 
possible  exception  of  the  £cole  Polytechniqne  at  Paris.  Bossiaii  i 
gave  German  ideas  of  education  great  expansion  and  devdqpmoi 

Bossia  is  the  lee  shore  npon  which  the  choicest  educational  p< 
may  be  gathered.  In  studying  Bussia  one  sees  all  European  U 
logical  education  epitomized ;  and  the  whole  plan  of  the  new  c 
tion  in  Bussia  may  be  seen  in  the  two  schools  of  techncdogy  at  E 
tersburg  and  Moscow.  In  each  school  is  an  ample,  well  equipped 
uCEU^turing  machine  shop  where  the  students  see  good  work  doi 
skilled  mechanics  and  are  taught  to  do  such  work  themselves 
course  of  study  is  otherwise  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  Gk 
polytechnics.  In  each  shop  a  definite  number  of  hours  of  work  s 
quired  of  every  student,  with  this  difference  in  the  plan,  that  at  M* 
the  shop  work  is  mixed  toith  the  duties  of  every  week  of  the  «x-year  cc 
at  St.  Petersburg  it  is  consolidated  into  a  fifth  year,  after  all  the  i 
work  of  the  four- year  course  has  been  finished.  At  Moscow  no 
passes  without  shop  work ;  at  St.  Petersburg  no  shop  work  is  do: 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year,  which  year  is  wholly  devoted  to  dn 
and  shop  work.  The  two  schools  differ  also  in  this,  that  at  St.  Peter 
all  the  students  are  extems,  at  Moscow  about  one-third  are  board 

The  requirements  for  admission  at  St.  Petersburg  are  more  exi 
than  at  Moscow,  but  the  course  is  a  year  shorter;  so  that  grad 
of  the  two  schools  stand  on  about  the  same  level,  aspire  to  and  coi 
for  the  same  positions,  viz,  foremen,  superintendents,  eng^ineers 
and  achieve  success  in  kindred  fields.  Substantially  all  the  grad 
of  each  school  find  satisfactory  employment  This  is  specially  t 
the  mechanics,  who  compose  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  nt 
of  graduates,  on  account  of  the  greater  demand  for  their  servicer 
St.  Petersburg  the  same  fifth  year  of  practical  training  is  requi 
chemists,  and  the  most  ample  provision  is  made  for  them.^  Fo 
there  is  no  counterpart  at  Moscow.' 

The  chemists  are  taught  the  most  important  forms  of  applied 
istry  as  found  in  Bnssian  industries.  In  the  immense  laboratoi 
applied  chemistry,  and  under  the  control  of  the  professor  of  chen 
are  a  distillery,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  gallons  of  alcohol  a  day ; ; 
house,  where  the  dyer — the  best  one  in  St  Petersburg — handle 
pounds  a  day  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods ;  a  soda  works, 
yields  1,000  pounds  of  soda  ash  i)er  diem ;  and  a  number  of  iron  ^ 
consisting  of  blast  furnace,  puddling  ovens,  Bessemer  plant,  and 
dry,  where  several  tons  of  iron  a  day  are  handled. 

>  There  is  nothing  in  Europe  comparable  to  it,  ontside  the  militaiy  echoolB, 
the  provisions  for  practice  in  the  Mining  School  at  Freiberg,  Saxony. 

*  Civil  engineers  in  Knssia  are  all  trained  in  the  Gk>vemment  school  whid 
spoDds  to  the  £cole  des  Fonts  et  Chanss^es  at  Paris. 
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Every  stadent  who  woald  gradaate  in  chemistry  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year  mast  take  charge  of  these  miniature  factories  in  tarn,  with 
the  foreman  at  his  elbow,  bay  raw  material,  subject  each  step  in  the 
manufactaring  treatment  to  test  conditions,  and  account  to  the  profes- 
sor for  everything. 

The  mechanics  enter  a  shop,  where  they  learn  pattern  making  in  the 
wood  room,  casting  in  the  foundry,  forging  in  the  smithy,  and  iron  work- 
ing in  the  machine  shop.  'A  large  collection  of  examples  of  students' 
work  from  this  schopl  in  the  museum  of  the  Bose  Polytechnic  shows 
that  they  attain  marvellous  proficiency  in  each  department. 

The  following  facts  concerning  the  Imperial  Institute  of  Technology 
at  St.  Petersburg  have  never  before  been  published,  and  serve  to  give 
a  complete  view  of  its  interior  working: 

Area  of  floor  space  occapied  by  the  stadents,  388,000  square  feet. 

AUotment  of  time  spent  with  the  professors,  in  hours,  per  week :  First  year:  Free 
drawing,  4 ;  linear  drawing,  9 ;  mathematics,  8 ;  languages,  2 ;  physics^  3 ;  chem- 
istry, 3;  religion,  2;  total,  31.  Second  year:  Linear  drawing,  4;  matheipatics,  12; 
langaagCy  2;  physics^  3;  chemistry,  2;  architecture,  5;  total, 28.  Third  year:  (a) 
Mechanics'  section :  Linear  drawing,  8 ;  mathematics,  11 ;  mechanical  technology, 
5 ;  total,  24.  (h)  Chemists'  section :  Linear  drawing,  3;  mathematics,  4 ;  botany,  2; 
laboratory,  3 ;  chemical  technology,  13 ;  total,  25.  Fourth  year :  Mechanics'  section : 
liinear  drawing,  6;  mathematics,  2;  mechanical  technology,  14;  total,  22.  Chemists' 
section:  Linear  drawing,  4;  mechanical  technology,  6;  chemical  technology,  13; 
^ota],  23. 

The  time  required  in  preparation  for  these  exercises,  added  to  the  totals  Just  given, 
x^ises  the  weekly  service  of  each  student  to  an  average  of  something  more  than  50 
liours. 

Fifth  year :  No  recitations  or  lectures ;  linear  drawing,  6 ;  shop  work  for  me- 
cshanics'  section  and  laboratory  work  for  chemists',  48 ;  total,  54. 

Weeks  in  school  year,  first  four  years:  First  semester,  16;  second  semester,  12;  ex- 
«&miuation,  8 ;  total,  36.    Weeks  in  fifth  year,  50. 

Hence  the  mechanics  spend  2,700  hours  in  shop  work  on  consecutive  days,  and  the 
c:hemists  the  same  amount  of  time  in  the  manufacturing  laboratories. 

Staff:  Professors,  12 ;  chaplain,  1 ;  shop  director,  1 ;  lectors,  30 ;  total,  44. 

Number  of  students :  First  year,  average,  125 ;  fifth  year,  average,  90,  or  72  x>er 
^!ent.  of  first  year.  Whole  number  at  mid-year  examination,  550.  Average  age  of 
fstudents  at  entrance,  17^  years. 

Annual  expenditure,  in  rubles : 

Instructors '. 102,531 

Laborers 15,496 

Servants 8,000 

126,027 

Laboratory : 

Assistants 5,050 

Laborers 1,840 

Materials 9,376 

16,266 

Gas,  fuel,  and  repairs iP6,538 

Board  of  indigent  students ,. ' 49,000 

Workshop  tools,  and  machinery 9,364 

Library 2,140 
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Beading  room 2,465 

MoBeam 1,200 

Miscellaneous % 3,000 

Total 236,000 

Annual  tuition:  First  four  years,  30  rabies;  fifth  year,  40  mbles.  In  addition  to 
these  fees  each  stadent  pays  annually  for  two  years  a  laboratory'  fee  of  40  rubles. 

This  view  of  the  Polytechnic  at  Stl  Petersburg  may  fairly  enoagh 
conclude  with  the  statement  of  the  important  fact  that  the  new  bridge 
over  the  Neva,  the  finest  in  Russia,  wa«  built  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Polytechnic  engineers,  and  every  piece  of  iron  used  in  the 
structure  was  tested  in  the  physical  laboratory  of  the  institution.  This 
result,  contrasted  with  the  condition  of  the  country  forty  ye^irs  ago, 
when  English,  German,  and  American  engineers  were  called  upon  to 
do  Eussian  engineering,  tends  to  confirm  the  judgment  already  given 
of  the  value  of  Russian  technological  education. 

At  Moscow  the  school  training  is  substantially  the  same  as  at  St. 
Petersburg,  drawing  being  made  a  little  more  prominent ;  but  the  shop 
work  is  managed  very  diflFerently.  Great  prominence  is  given  to  the 
manufacturing  element  in  it.  The  first  room  into  which  the  writer  was 
shown,  about  40  feet  square,  was  occupied  by  drawing  tables,  where 
expert  mechanics  connected  with  the  school  were  engaged  in  making 
projects  and  solving  mechanical  problems  for  different  manufacturers 
in  and  about  Moscow.  This  work  results  in  orders  from  the  manufact- 
urers for  machinery,  which  are  filled  in  the  workshops  of  the  school. 
The  sales  of  machinery  in  1881  and  1882  amounted  to  60,000  rubles  an- 
nually, and  this  amount  has  increased  since  that  time. 

In  the  management  of  the  workshop  practice  for  the  students  there 
are  one  or  two  remarkable  features.  For  the  first  three  years,  of  32 
weeks  each,  the  boys  work  14  hours  a  week,  or  1,344  hours;  for  the 
last  three  years,  10^  hours  a  week,  or  1,008  hours.  For  convenience 
and  for  economy  in  the  use  of  shop  room  and  materials,  wood  work,  forg- 
ing, filing,  &c.,  are  taught  during  the  first  three  years  in  separate  rooms, 
the  boys  passing  from  one  to  another  in  turn.  By  this  means  that  por- 
tion of  the  time  in  eacU  boy's  training  during  which  he  cannot  produce 
much  salable  work  is  spent  where  he  will  waste  as  littie  as  possible  and 
advance  to  the  producing  stage  of  his  apprenticeship  as  fast  as  possible. 
But  during  the  last  three  years  the  apprentices  mingle  with  a  hundred 
workmen  in  the  manufacturing  business  of  the  shop.  The>doors  are 
.always  open,  and  the  younger  students  have  free  access  to  the  large 
shop  in  "  off  hours,^  so  that  the  atmosphere  of  business  envelops  them 
all.  But  this  isolation  of  the  preliminary  training  is  not  complete. 
The  writer  saw  in  the  smithy  six  forges  for  regular  workmen  standing 
opposite  three  for  the  students,  and  a  steam  hammer  in  this  room  was 
in  almost  constant  use  by  the  journeymen.  In  the  foundry  there  are  two 
connecting  rooms ;  in  one,  which  is  quite  small,  the  students  were  work- 
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ing  on  small  moulds,  while  in  the  larger,  students  and  journeymen  to- 
gether were  handling  large  castings. 

To  give  zest  to  the  rather  tedious  work  of  the  first  three  years  the 
boys  hear  lectures  on  practical  topics,  such  as  the  best  cutting  angle 
of  files,  the  set  of  saw  teeth,  &c.,  which  may  not  make  them  any  bet- 
ter mechanics,  yet  tends  to  improve  their  general  intelligence. 

The  only  point  in  the  place  that  strikes  an  American  as  arbitrary  is 
that  each  squad  of  the  younger  boys  must  stay  in  each  room  of  the 
elementary  workshop  a  certain  number  of  sessions,  whatever  its  rate 
of  advancement.  Those  who  master  the  prescribed  work  are  assigned 
better  and  better  work  of  the  same  kind  in  the  different  rooms,  and 
those  who  fall  below  the  [Standard  have  no  opportunity  to  '^  make  up." 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  facts  of  the  organization  of  the 
two  schools  in  a  convenient  form! 


Years  in  course. 
Weeks  in  year. 


Hours  per  week,  each  stndent 

Total  hours  in  shop  work 

Total  bonre  in  coorse 

Number  in  entering  class 

Knmber  at  mid-year  examination 

Number  of  graduates  annually 

Number  of  workmen  in  shop 

Total  annual  expenditure,  rubles 

Tuition,  rubles 

Amount  of  annual  sales  from  shop,  rubles 
Square  feet  of  floor  space 


St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Moscow. 

5 

6 

5          a36 

! 

32 

55 

55 

2.700 

2,352 

10, 620 

10,560 

125 

80 

550 

400 

90 

50 

30 

100 

236,000 

250,000 

48 

cl50 

3,000 

60,000 

388,000 

182,000 

o£xt< 

)ms. 

a  First  four  years. 


b  Fifth  year. 


The  kind  of  work  done  in  these  schools  is  generally  the  same ;  but 
there  is  rather  more  variety  at  Moscow.  In  the  store-room  of  that 
school  may  be  seen  a  great  variety  of  machinists'  tools,  lathes,  small 
hydraulic  engines  for  watering  lawns,  hangers,  faceplates,  drilling  ma- 
chines, &c.  In  1882  an  engine  of  thirty  horse  power  was  in  process  of 
manufacture,  and  the  whole  work,  including  the  casting  of  the  fly- 
wheel, was  done  on  the  premises. 

There  is  a  marked  advantage  in  the  consolidation  of  the  shop  work  at 
St.  Petersburg ;  but  in  weighing  the  two  plans  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  the  Oovernment  demands  the  diploma  of  the  institute  as 
a  passport  to  the  much  coveted  positions  that  lie  in  its  gift,  and  the 
fifth  year  is  indispensable  to  obtain  the  diploma.  The  practical  dif- 
ficulty of  t.  taining  the  students  after  such  a  course  as  the  school  gives 
in  the  first  four  years,  under  dififerent  conditions,  becomes  at  once  ap- 
parent. 

An  American  who  would  study  technological  education  can  use  a 
part  of  his  time  to  no  better  advantage  than  in  becoming  familiar  with 
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these  two  Russian  schools.    AH  the  officers  speak  French  and  most  ot 
them  German. 

SEGONDABT  INSTRUCTION   AT  CHEMNITZ. 

There  is  no  polytechnic  or  technical  high  school  where  shop  work  is 
reqnired  as  a  preliminary  condition  of  admission,  but  the  Boyal  Fore- 
men School  at  Chemnitz,  of  the  secondary  order,  aflbrds  a  good  exam- 
ple of  how  this  plan  may  be  pursued.  As  this  school  forms  part  of  an 
elaborate  system  for  the  complete  technical  training  of  the  boys  of  a 
town  which  is  wholly^  devoted  to  manufacturing,  and  as  this  system  in- 
cludes all  the  points  in  such  training  below  the  polytechnic,  it  will  serve 
our  purpose  to  state  the  outlines  of  this  syst^m.^ 

Chemnitz  is  a  Saxon  town  of  90,000  inhabitants  who  are  principally 
employed  inthefollowingestablishments,  viz:  forty-six  machine  shops  for 
machine  building,  10  loom  works,  3  hosiery  frame  factories,  and  82  cot- 
ton, woollen,  and  silk  mills.  The  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  gloves  is 
the  leading  industry.  The  only  locomotive  works  in  Saxony,  Hart- 
mann's,  is  in  Chemnitz,  and  employs  about  2,000  men.  The  town  is 
sometimes  called  the  Manchester  of  Germany. 

General  education  is  assiduously  cultivateil and  isof  the  most  thorough 
sort ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  strong  foundation  upon  which  technical  schools 
securely  rest.  WhHt  a  good  common  school  education  in  Grermany 
means  is  so  well  understood  as  to  require  no  further  comment.  In  1878 
the  amount  expended  in  municipal  schools — that  is,  ^^  common  schools''— 
was  $161,045;  the  number  of  teachers,  243;  aud  the  number  of  pupils, 
boys  and  girls,  11,400. 

In  addition  to  this,  continuation  schools  are  maintained  in  the  even- 
ing, three  hours  each,  for  those  who,  through  misfortune  of  any  kind, 
have  failed  to  secure  the  essential  advantages  of  the  public  instruction. 
There  were  993  of  these  Fortbildung  scholars  in  Chemnitz  in  1878. 

Section  B  in  the  appendix  gives  statistical  information  concerning 
Saxon  education. 

Technical  education  in  Chemnitz  is  conducted  partly  by  the  state  and 
partly  by  corporations.  The  state  has  a  group  of  schools,  which  are  all 
in  the  new  buildings  on  the  Schiller  Platz,  completed  in  1877.  Here  are 
130  rooms  with  an  aggregate  area  of  95,000  square  feet,  652  students 
in  attendance,  aud  52  instructors.  The  annual  expense  of  maintenance 
in  1883  was  $46,200,  or  $70.86  per  st udent.  The  buildings  cost  $439,715. 
The  same  buildings  and  accommodations  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  city  of 
about  the  same  size  and  sort,  would  cost  at  least  $700,000. 

The  state  technical  schools  are  the  Higher  Technical  School,  with  153 
students ;  the  Eoyal  Building  School,  with  170  students ;  the  Royal 
Foremen  School,  with  230  students;  the  Royal  Drawing  School,  with 
111  students ;  or  a  total,  less  12  twice  reckoned,  of  652  students. 

^  See  ^*  Technical  Education  in  a  Saxon  Town."  H.  M.  Felkin,  London.  C.  Kegan 
Paul  &>  Co.,  1  Paternoster  Square.    Also  report  of  oommisaionen. 
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Sectk>n  D  in  the  appendix  shows  the  couise  of  study  in  the  Higher 
Technical  School,  which  is  now  classed  as  a  polytechnic.  Most  of  the 
pupils  stay  till  they  have  a  certificate.  They  enter  at  16  or  17  and  leave 
at  21.  Their  military  duty*has  to  be  then  performed,  after  which,  at 
the  age  of  22  or  23,  they  enter  active  life. 

In  connection  with  this  school  it  is  convenient,  though  a  little  out  of 
place,  to  describe  the  method  of  preparing  men  for  the  building  trades. 

Pupils  in  the  architectural  coarse  have  an  opportunity  during  the 
third  year  of  attending  the  following  classes  in  the  Foremen  School, 
viz :  instruction  in  building  mills  for  com,  sawing,  powder,  &c. ;  spin- 
ning and  weaving ;  paper  making ;  tool  building ;  brewery  mechanics ; 
water  works ;  fire  extinguishing  apparatus.  They  may  also  attend  the 
modelling  classes  in  the  Boyal  Drawing  School.  The  object  of  the 
architectural  division  is  to  educate  men  for  ordinary  builders.  This 
object  is  kept  clearly  in  view  and  gives  special  value  to  this  school  as 
a  good  place  for  artisans,  because  the  Architects'  Academy  at  Dresden 
provides  a  purely  academic  course,  and  the  Chemnitz  school  must  not 
clash  with  it. 

The  course  at  Dresden  is  of  six  years,  and  a  young  man  is  25  or  26 
years  old  before  he  can  graduate  there ;  add  the  year  of  military  service 
and  he  becomes  26  or  27  before  he  begins  his  practical  life.  But  when 
be  is  throi^gh  he  is  competent  to  be  an  architect  of  monumental  works 
and  of  buildings  of  artistic  excellence.  A  student  may  pass,  if  he 
wishes,  from  Chemnitz  to  the  second  year  at  Dresden. 

At  the  Eoyal  Building  School,  which  has  a  two-year  course,  those 
who  can  only  learn  the  essentials  of  building  receive  a  very  good  train- 
ing and  become  expert  and  intelligent  carpenters. 

The  Royal  Foremen  School  proposes  to  give  to  future  machinists, 
millers,  dyers,  tanners,  &c ,  as  well  as  to  young  men  who  intend  to  be 
foremen  and  managers  in  weaving  and  spinning  mills,  machine  building 
establishments,  &c.,  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  theoretical  knowl- 
edge  required  in  their  future  careers.  The  instruction  is  comprised  in 
three  continuous  '^  courses  "  each  of  half  a  year;  and  in  this  short  time 
the  pupils  can  acquire,  of  course,  only  what  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
their  respective  occupations.  The  instruction  is  given  in  two  main 
divisions,  the  mechanical  and  the  chemical.  The  students  must  have 
reached  the  age  of  16  years  on  entering,  and  acquired  the  ability  to 
read,  write,  and  use  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  readily.  And 
a  very  important,  and  indeed  the  controlling,  condition  of  admission  is 
that  a  student  must  have  worked  a't  least  two  years  at  his  calling  be- 
fore entering.  The  practical  working  of  the  plan  is  this :  a  boy  leaves 
the  public  school  at  14 ;  goes  to  some  machine  building  establishment, 
for  instance ;  attends  in  the  evening  a  Fortbildungsschule  (Continua- 
tion School) ;  shows  good  parts ;  and  at  16  finds  himself  in  the  Fore- 
men School. 
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The  followiDg  table  shows  the  hours  per  week  devoted  to  stadies  in 
each  divisiou  of  the  Foremen  School : 

[A:  Mecbunical  diviaioD.    Michaelmaii  to  Easter.    B:  Chemical  divibioD.    Michael- 
mas to  Easter.    C :  Mechanical  division.    Easter  t^  Michaelmas.    Half  year.] 


Arithmetic 

Geometry « 

Physics 

Geometrical  drawing 

Freehand  drawing 

German  language < 

General  chemistry 

Mathematics  and  mechanics. 

Machinery  in  general 

Mechanical  technology 

Machine  drawing 

Snrveyiug 

Technical  chemistry 

Laboratory  work,  chemistry . 

Mineralogy 

Bookkeeping 

Architectaral  drawing 


First  course. 


A&C 


7 
5 
4 
8 
4 
4 


B 


6 
4 

4 


2 
4 

12 


8eeond 
course. 


A&C 


B 


A&C 


4 
4 


8 
2 
4 

8 
4 


2 
4 


Third 
course. 


B 


4 
2 


4 
6 


6 
12 

4 


8 


2 

4 


2 
2 


6 
20 


In  addition,  all  students  in  the  second  and  third  courses  may  attend 
the  si)eeial  classes  of  the  Technical  High  School. 
*  The  Koyal  Drawing  School  is  an  evening  a4janct  to  the  Chemnitz 
system,  for  teaching  art  in  its  various  branches;  and  is  attended  by 
pupils  drawn  from  all  classes  in  the  city. 

To  obtain  a  complete  view  of  the  extraordinary  educational  capital 
of  Chemnitz,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  Higher  Weaving  School  (which 
occupies  a  building  which  costs  $20,000  and  is  equipped  with  machinery 
for  teaching  every  kind  of  machine  weaving),  the  Agricultural  School, 
the  School  for  Hand  Weavers,  the  Tailors^  School,  and  the  Trade  Fort- 
bildungs  School,  all  maintained  largely  at  private  or  corporation  ex- 
pense. There  are  also  several  special  schools  for  girls.  In  short,  for 
completeness  in  its  provision  for  thorough  preliminary  training  for 
everj'  form  of  industry  by  which  the  inhabitants  live,  no  town  in 
Europe  can  surpass  Chemnitz. 

FBENOH  SCHOOLS. 

This  view  of  the  Continental  methods  of  training  foremen  would  not 
be  complete  without  an  allusion  to  the  French  £cole  des  Arts  et 
Metiers  at  Chd,lons-sur-Marne.  There  are  others  of  the  same  type  in 
France,  at  Aix,  Angers,  and  Lille,  each  having  a  fixed  geographical 
limit.  In  each  substantially  the  same  plan  is  followed;  but  it  will 
conduce  to  clearness  to  confine  the  description  to  that  at  Ch&lons-sur- 
Marne.    The  number  of  students  is  285,  all  boarders ;  one-half  are  freOi 
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each  of  the  other  half  pays  $120  a  year.  The  age  of  the  studeDts  on 
entering  is  IG.  The  total  annnal  budget  is  aboat  $83,000,  largely  paid, 
of  course,  by  the  state.  This  makes  the  annual  cost  per  pupil,  includ- 
ing board,  about  $290.  The  school  appliances,  which  are  of  an  anti- 
quated form,  are  being  supplanted  by  machinery  in  accordance  with 
modern  demands,  requiring  an  expenditure  of  $28,000  before  the  com- 
plete substitution  can  be  accomplished. 

The  pupils  daily  spend  6  hours  in  school  and  6^  in  the  workshop;  the 
school  day  is  therefore  12f  hours  long,  the  weekly  tale  of  hours  76^. 
Tools  and  machines  made  in  the  workshops  by  the  students  are  sold 
each  year  and  produce  about  $6,500.' 

The  pupils  are  admitted  on  the  results  of  the  examinations,  a  prelim- 
inary competitive  examination  in  French,  arithmetic,  geometry,  draw- 
ing, and  manual  work,  and  another  at  the  school  in  other  elementary 
branches  and  in  general  aptitude.  Many  of  the  large  public  schools 
have  special  preparatory  classes  for  this  school. 

The  100  boys  who  enter  each  year  are  separated  into  two  divisions  of 
50  each,  one  section  going  to  a  fitting  shop,  the  other  to  a  pattern  shop } 
after  six  montns  they  exchange  places.  The  same  plan  is  pursued  in 
the  smithy  and  foundry.  / 

In  the  fitting  shop,  which  is  divided  into  three  sections,  one  of  which 
corresponds  with  each  year  of  training,  there  is  a  large  plant,  viz,  an 
engine  and  boiler,  which  each  student  manages  in  turn  for  a  week,  a 
tool  store,  and  abundant  machinery.  In  the  first  year  the  students 
make  squares,  compasses,  vises,  &c. ;  in  the  second,  detached  por- 
tions of  machinery  and  small  machines;  in  the  third  they  are  employed 
in  the  production  of  machines  for  actual  use  in  the  institution  or  for 
sale. 

The  foundry  contains  three  cupolas,  one  for  heavy  castings,  say  of 
thirty  hundred-weight.  The  smithy  has  eight  forges,  at  each  of  which 
two  students  work,  taking  turns  as  smith  and  striker.  The  pattern 
shop  has  places  for  100  students,  and  is  thoroughly  furnished.  In  all 
the  shops,  besides  the  regular  foremen,  instructors,  several  mechanics 
are  employed.  The  '^fitter's  shop"  is  preferred  by  the  students,  and  in 
the  third  year  69  of  them  are  found  there,  against  10  in  the  foundry,  7 
in  the  smithy,^  and  8  in  the  pattern  shop. 

The  discipline  is  of  the  most  rigorous  character;  the  students  wear 
uniform,  and  are  closely  con  fined  to  the  school,  which  they  leave  only 
at  rare  intervals  under  the  charge  of  an  instructor.  To  this  military- 
like severity  of  discipline  much  of  the  success  of  the  graduates  is  justly 
attributed. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  opinions  differ  in  France  respecting  the  merits 

'The  director  of  the  excellent  Ambaohtsschool  at  Amsterdam  says:  "Experience 
shows  that  bis  being  engaii^d  on  a  bona  fide  piece  of  workmanship  serves  as  a  pow- 
erfol  stimalant  to  a  pupil." 
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of  the  stadeDts  trained  at  these  schools,  though  no  one  qaestions  their 
great  serviceableuess.  The  eomplaiut  is  that  the  graduates  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  time  and  of  materials  as  elements  in  practical  work, 
and  have  a  tendency  to  minute  and  artificial  finish.  It  is  found  that 
they  require  some  preparation  by  experience  in  actual  business  before 
they  are  competent  to  take  full  charge  of  work.    This  is  quite  natural. 

The  commissioners  ascertained,  however,  that  nearly  all  the  gradu- 
ates of  this  school  obtain  positions  in  remunerative  and  honorable 
callings,  being  employed  as  draughtsmen  in  manufactories,  chiefs  of 
drawing  offices,  and  directors  of  works  and  managers  of  shops. 

A  few  become  teachers  of  engineering,  as  M.  Bocquet  of  la  Villette; 
many  have  positions  on  railways ;  a  very  few  remain  workmen,  or  sim. 
ply  foremen.  They  generally  enter  works  as  workmen,  but  owing  to 
their  technical  training  rapidly  rise  to  the  position  of  foremen.  The 
'Conclusion  of  the  commissioners  is  no  doubt  justified  that  ^Mn  afford- 
ing an  education  in  which  theory  is  not  carried  too  far  and  is  duly  com- 
bined with  laboratory  practice  and  in  some  cases  ¥nth  workshop  in- 
struction, and  in  which,  moreover,  the  scientific  teaching  is  made  to 
bear  upon  the  principal  manufactures  of  the  districts,  these  higher 
technical  schools  [a  grade  below  the  German  Polytechnics  and  the  £cole 
Gentrale  of  Paris]  provide  the  kind  of  education  that  is  best  adapted  to 
the  various  grades  of  managers  of  works.'' 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  these  schools  are 
increasing  in  number  and  influence  in  every  European  country.  lu 
the  matter  of  attempting  to  provide  some  substitute  for  the  extinct 
apprenticeship  system,  France  clearly  takes  the  lead.  There  are  two 
distinct  plans  now  in  vogue :  one  to  introduce  manual  instruction  into 
the  ordinary  elementary  schools;  the  other,  to  erect  apprenticeship 
schools,  sometimes  called  superior  elementary  schools. 

The  primary  communal  school  of  the  Bue  Tournefort  was  for  a  long 
time  the  only  school  in  France  in  which  trade-teaching  was  combined 
with  other  elementary  education  ;  now  it  has  many  imitators.  It  was 
started  on  its  present  footing  in  1873.  The  school  hours  are  from  8 
in  the  morning  to  6  in  the  evening,  a  free  hour  at  noon  and  a  half 
holiday  on  Thursday;  and  on  Sundays  the  pupils  from  9  to  12  and 
from  1  to  4  hear  instructive  or  amusing  lectures.  The  weekly  tale 
of  hours,  excluding  Sunday  and  the  half  holiday  on  Thursday,  is 
49.  The  number  of  hours  spent  in  the  shop  is  18.  Deducting  this 
number  from  49,  we  have  31,  the  time  spent  in  school  in  the  United 
States  by  primary  and  secondary  pupils  being  about  30.  It  appears, 
then,  that  the  French  add  the  shopwork  to  the  time  spent  in  what  may 
be  called  literary  work.  In  the  lowest  class  the  children  are  six  years  old 
and  receive  three  lessons  a  week,  of  one  hour  each,  in  handicraft.  From 
ten  years  old  and  until  graduation  they  have  18  hours  in  the  shop. 
There  are  360  children  in  this  school,  and  they  are  generally  able  to 
-earn  on  graduating,  at  the  age  of  13-15,  about  one  dollar  a  week. 
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The  Studies  of  the  school  are  drawing,  modelling,  monlding,  and 
carving;  arithmetic  and  geometry;  geography  and  history;  physics; 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene;  French  reading  and  writing;  and 
civil  government,  technology,  and  morals.  The  duties  of  the  work- 
shop are  lathe  and  forge  work,  joinery,  and  a  little  higher  machine  work* 

The  reports  of  the  inspectors  tending  to  cast  some  suspicion  on  the 
quality  of  the  literary  work  of  this  school,  the  authorities  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  in  their  further  experiments  in  the  introduction  of  manual  train- 
ing into  ordinary  primary  schools,  have  confined  themselves  to  teaching 
more  advanced  drawing  from  models^  and  the  use  of  ordinary  tools 
for  working  wood  and  iron,  without  attempting  to  teach  special  trades. 
There  are  about  fifty  schools  where  these  experiments  are  in  progress* 
It  is  already  apparent  that  the  shopwork  tends  to  concentrate  along  the 
lines  of  dominant  French  industries,  and  the  e£fort  to  avoid  teaching 
trades  will  not  be  very  successful. 

These  schools  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  sort,  viz,  the 
municipal  apprenticeship  schools,  from  which  they  are  quite  distinct, 
in  respect  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  the  course  of  study,  and  the  end  in 
view.  The  most  famous  of  these  is  that  in  the  Boulevard  de  laVillette, 
which  has  been  in  operation  since  December  8, 1872. 

It  is  a  day  school  designed  to  fit  boys  to  be  good  artisans,  and  proves 
its  success  by  pointing  to  the  large  number  of  its  graduates  who  have 
been  successful  in  the  fields  for  which  the  school  prepared  them.'  No 
pretence  is  made  that  the  shopwork  serves  any  educational  purpose 
other  than  to  teach  the  boys  to  use  tools  and  machines.  The  hours  are 
from  7  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M.,  6  days  a  week  for  three  years,  allowing  two  hours 
a  day  for  meals  and  recreation.  The  boys  enter  at  14.  During  the  first 
two  years  they  work  four  hours  in  the  school  and  six  in  the  shops.  In 
the  third  year,  two  in  the  school  and  eight  in  the  shops.  In  the  first 
year  they  are  taught  the  nature  and  conversion  of  mateiial;  in  the 
second,  they  pass  to  actual  construction.  In  the  first  year  the  work  is 
uniform  for  all ;  in  the  second,  a  trade  must  be  chosen  and  followed. 

In  J  881-'82  there  were  250  pupils ;  107  in  the  first  year,  81  in  the  sec- 
ond, and  62  in  the  third.  The  number  of  absentees  did  not  equal  7  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  and  was  mainly  confined  to  the  entering  class.  A 
considerable  number  leave  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  for  many  causes, 
usually  because  they  are  unfit  for  the  work.  Those  who  leave  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  generally  find  remunerative  employment. 

The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  $15,000,  or  a  little  less  than 
$60  per  pupil.    The  trades  taught  at  this  school  are  shown  in  the  fol- 

>  In  aU  the  primary  sohools  of  Paris  it  is  noteworthy  that  drawing  is  taught  fix>m 
models  and  casts  rather  than  from  flat  examples  and  copies. 

*  M.  Grfordy  in  his  report  on  primary  edncation,  calls  attention  to  the  £Mt  that  of 
74  gradoates  69  have  remained  ''  loyal"  to  the  profeauon  tanght  them  at  the  schools. 
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lowiDg  exhibit  of  the  number  of  boys  engaged  in  each  for  the  last  two 
years  of  the  coarse : 


Fitters 

Smiths 

Tamers  in  metal 

Carpenters  and  Joiners. .. 

Pattern-makers 

Wood-tnmers 

Locksmiths 

Electric  apparatus  makers 

Total 


81 


Seoond 

Third 

year. 

year. 

43 

34 

6 

2 

3 

5 

4 

2 

11 

5 

0 

0 

11 

4 

5 

10 

62 


The  following  schedale  will  show  how  the  time  of  the  boys  is  spent 
in  the  Paris  Municipal  Apprenticeship  School: 


Day. 


ICondAy 


Taesday 


1 


Wednesday 


Thanday. 


Fddiy, 


Saturday * 


Year*. 

7  to  8. 

1 

Stady. 

2 

(( 

8 

(( 

1 

•( 

2 

•1 

8 

i« 

1 

•• 

2 

I* 

8 

•• 

1 

•• 

2 

•• 

8 

i« 

1 

•t 

2 

K 

8 

tl 

1 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

8 

ti 

8to8. 


French. 

Hathematica. 

Heehanica. 


Technology. 
History. 


8  to  10. 


Sketohes. 

Study. 

Chemistry. 


Study. 
French. 


Sketohes  and  drawing. 


History. 
French. 
Technology. 


Physios. 
Geography. 


French. 

Stady. 

Mathematics. 


French. 
Stady. 


Sketohes  and  dranring. 


Chemistry. 

Technology. 

Stady. 


Stady. 

Mechanics. 

Physics. 


Drawing. 

Stady. 

Mathematica. 


Mathematics. 
Stndy. 
Common  law. 


lOtoU. 


Stady. 
English. 


11  to  12. 


English. 
Physics. 


Workshops. 


Sketches. 
Study. 


Geography. 
Mathematics. 


Workshops. 


Stady.  I  Mathematics. 

Sketches  and  drawing. 

Workshops. 


Study. 
English. 


Engliah. 
Chemistry. 


Workshops. 


Stndy.  Mathematies. 

Sketohes  and  drawing. 

Workahopa. 


Stndy. 
DescriptiTo 


gOMneny. 

Workshops. 


DesoriptiTO 
geometry. 

Mathematies. 


'12  to  1,  lunch  and  reoreattoB. 

_.         .      ^ ..  1  to  8|,  workshops. 

Thitrnghoot  th.  eonn. j  ^  JJ  ^^ „d«<a«tlo». 

,i  to  7,  workshops. 
From  10  minutes  to  10  until  5  minutes  past  10  there  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  reoreatka  flir  all  the  hoys. 

In  addition  to  the  municipal  apprenticeship  schools  there  are  two  other 
sorts  substantially  of  the  same  kind  that  are  largely  attended,  viz:  (1) 
apprenticeship  schools,  sustained  by  great  corporations  for  the  benefit 
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of  children  of  their  employes,  of  which  a  good  example  is  that  of  MesBrs. 
Chaix  &  Co.,  printers;  (2)  those  conducted  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Christain  Brothers  by  a  charitable  association  whose  schools  in  the 
Rne  de  Vaugirard,  at  Issy,  and  at  Igny,  contain  more  than  2,400  pupils. 

The  schools  already  mentioned  do  not  in  any  case  confine  themselves 
to  a  single  trade.  The  Government  sustains  many  simple  apprentice- 
ship schools,  the  main  effect  of  each  being  to  foster  some  trade,  as  the 
watchmaking  school  at  Cluses  and  the  school  of  porcelain  decoration 
at  Sevres. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  these  schools  in  Europe,  some  supported 
by  the  State  and  some  by  a  corporation.  To  this  category  must  be  re- 
ferred the  many  Fachschulen,  as  at  Iserlohn,  for  industrial  art  applied 
to  metal-work ;  one  of  the  most  interesting  schools  in  Europe  for  jew- 
ellers and  goldsmiths,  at  Vienna ;  and  one  for  drawing,  modelling,  and 
decoration,  including  house  painting,  at  Cologne.  There  are  one  hun- 
dred of  these  Fachschulen  in  Austria  alone.  In  the  Cologne  school 
there  are  two  sessions  a  year,  the  winter  session  being  the  better  at- 
tended, because  the  young  men  go  to  practical  work  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

There  is  also  a  large  number  of  weaving,  dyeing,  and  industrial-art 
schools  which  fall  a  little  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

In  all  these  institutions,  while  the  craft  is  foremost,  great  attention 
is  paid  to  drawing,  modelling,  the  elementary  mathematics,  and  the 
elements  of  the  physical  sciences ;  while,  as  far  as  possible,  evening 
schools  are  everywhere  maintained,  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  the 
day  schools  or  day  scholars. 

THE  "COTTAGE  INDUSTRIES"  OP  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA. 

It  remains  to  allude  to  the  researches  made  by  a  subcommission,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Magnus  and  Woodall,  among  the  schools  for  foster- 
ing what  are  called  "cottage  industries."  These  are  most  numerous  in 
the  Black  Forest  and  in  the  South  Austrian  provinces.  In  the  little 
villages  such  industries  as  clockmaking,  straw  plaiting,  wood  carving, 
&c.,  which  formerly  flonrishied  and  afforded  a  comfortable  living  to  the 
peasants,  are  now  on  the  decline ;  the  various  manufactures  have  passed 
into  the  control  of  the  proprietors  of  small  factories,  who  employ  fewer 
men  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work.  The  effort  at  reform  consists  in 
establishing  trade  schools  where  modelling  and  drawing  hold  an  im- 
portant place  and  in  which  the  young  people  can  learn  new  and  attract- 
ive designs  for  their  home-made  wares,  thus  securing  their  sale.  They 
also  acquire  the  power  of  expressing  their  own  ideas  in  designs,  and  so 
obtain  control  of  their  own  inventions. 

The  same  idea  is  brought  out  in  the  pottery  business,  where  the  ex- 
cellent instruction  given  at  the  Government  Art  School  at  Carlsruhe 
has  done  much  to  provide  improved  models  for  the  potters. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  interesting  work  now  doing  in  technical 
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edacatioD  in  Europe  than  that  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Exner,  one 
of  the  Anstrian  inspectors  of  schools.  The  zeal  of  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment in  assisting  local  effort  in  the  matter  of  workshop  instmction 
is  remarkable,  and  the  results  are  very  satisfactory.  The  schools  thus 
fostered  may  be  Arranged  in  two  categories,  viz :  (1)  those  in  which 
a  sound  theoretical  instruction  is  imparted,  of  which  there  are  few; 
(2)  those  where  the  greater  part  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  shops,  and 
the  school  work  consists  mainly  of  drawing. 

The  first  kind  do  not  differ  essentially  from  other  Fachschulen,  ex- 
cept in  being  more  largely  schools  and  less  workshops.  The  second 
are  full  of  promise  for  Austrian  industries. 

In  carrying  out  this  new  policy  the  great  Gewerbe-Museum  at  Vienna' 
has  been  organized  and  put  in  charge  of  Dr.  Exner,  a  strikingly  com- 
petent and  efficient  man.  He  has  started  two  totally  distinct  sorts  of 
schools.  The  first  ^ort  is  substantially  a  half-time  school,  in  which  boys 
from  the  higher  common  schools  work  half  the  day  and  study  the  other 
half,  receiving  instruction  according  to  the  polytechnic  plan  as  far  as  the 
time  permits.  The  course  being  two  years,  these  boys  do  not  receive  as 
much  instruction  as  the  polytechnic  students,  but  they  have  the  immense 
advantage  of  practical  power  in  the  shop,  which  secures  them  a  living 
and  adds  to  their  value.  Every  stroke  of  work  in  the  shops  is  done 
with  reference  to  the  sale  of  the  articles,  and  no  fact  was  mentioned 
oftener,  or  with  more  evident  satisfaction  by  Dr.  Exner  in  proof  of  the 
real  excellence  of  the  school  than  that  they  sold  in  the  first  year  a 
thousand  gulden  worth  of  their  work.  It  is  intended  to  multiply  these 
schools  so  that  they  shall  provide  a  great  variety  of  mechanical  prac- 
tice (the  two  now  in  operation  being  devoted  wholly  to  wood  working) 
and  to  extend  the  course  to  four  years.  The  second  line  along  which 
the  Austrians  are  moving  is  in  caltivating  the  cottage  industries. 

There  is  in  Austria  a  marked  tendency  of  the  population  to  concentrate 
itself  in  large  cities.  The  population  of  Vienna  has  grown  from  800,000 
to  1,200,000  within  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  other  cities  show  a  great  in- 
crease. As  this  has  occurred  without  a  corresppnding  increase  in  the 
total  population,  the  inference  is  that  the  growth  of  the  cities  is  depop- 
ulating the  villages.  Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  movement  has 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  peasants  of  these  villages  have  lost  the 
market  for  their  baskets  and  other  wares  because  their  Swiss  and  French 
neighbors,  who  have  had  abundant  schools  of  industry,  have  devised 
new  and  more  attractive  forms  for  the  same  wares.  The  peasants  of 
Austria  were  unable  to  compete  because,  through  their  ignorance  of 
design,  they  were  confined  to  the  old  and  unsalable  forms,  and,  with  the 
fatuous  haste  so  often  seen,  crowd  the  cities  in  the  vain  hope  of  better- 
ing their  lot.    Dr.  Exner,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  wise  and 

^  The  object  of  the  Moaeum  is  to  collect  examples  of  the  best  prodacts  in  every  trade 
for  parposea  of  instraction. 
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acate  minister  of  pablic  instractioD^  has  started  many  trade-schools,  es- 
pecially schools  for  basket-weaving  which  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  household  industries.  Half  of  the  day  is  devoted  to 
learning  new  and  better  ways  of  basket- weaving,  and  half  to  drawing 
and  modelling  in  clay;  the  result  being  that  the  pupi^js  learn  how  to  do 
the  things  that  are  now  in  demand  and  are  clothed  with  power  to  de- 
sign whatever  forms  the  future  may  suggest.  Anybody  may  attend 
these  schools  who  chooses  to  come  to  Vienna ;  for  there  only  can  a  mu- 
seum of  examples  be  gathered  sufficiently  ample  to  enable  the  minister 
to  multiply  the  schools  so  as  to  provide  lor  other  industries  as  well  as 
basket- weaving.  The  hope  is  that  the  more  intelligent  young  peasants 
will  attend  these  schools  and  carry  back  to  their  villager  the  new  ideas; 
tnis  being  done,  a  check  will  be  put  upon  the  tendency  of  people  to 
leave  the  villages,  because  they  can  again  be  prosperous  and  happy 
where  they  are. 

A  valuable  comment  upon  the  relative  merit  of  these  two  plans  is 
made  by  Slgnor  Tamanini,  who  founded  the  school  at  Tione  for  wood- 
working. The  school  is  now  at  Eiva.  He  says  that  he  is  opposed  to 
the  creation  of  simple  workshops  without  the  provision  of  theoretical 
iustruction ;  that  he  has  been  thoroughly  conversant  with  both  kinds 
and  nothing  really  lasting  can  be  accomplished  unless  school  and  shop 
training  go  hand  in  hand.  Experience  alone  can  determine  this.  Dr. 
Exner  cites  facts  of  the  most  convincing  character  to  show  that  the  im- 
mediate efiect  of  the  mere  trade  schools  has  been  precisely  what  was 
hoped  and  expected,  namely,  to  revive  drooping  industries  and  to  make 
new  ones. 

For  instance,  it  was  found  that  the  people  of  Southern  Tyrol  were  con- 
suming olive-wood  for  fuel,  while  their  neighbors  in  Italy  were  manu- 
facturing from  it  numerous  useful  articles.  A  Fachschule  was  estab- 
lished at  Arco  about  eight  years  ago,  with  shops  for  wood-turning  and 
inlaying.  The  result  is  that  the  former  master  of  the  school,  Signor  0. 
Emert,  is  now  proprietor  of  a  factory  where  thirty  work  people  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  olive-wood  work  of  Arco  is  in  great  demand  all  over  the 
world.  Signor  Emert  informed  the  commissioners  that  he  had  an  or- 
der from  Boston,  Mass.,  for  1,500  blocks  of  olive-wood. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  well  to  remark  that  of  all  technical  schools  in  Eq- 
rope,  those  which  have  most  powerfully  affected  manufactures  are  the 
ones  devoted  to  industrial  art ;  but  none  have  been  more  prosperous  or 
more  fruitful  in  results  than  those  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  mechanics. 

Under  section  E  of  the  appendix  some  facts  are  given  which  cannot 
be  easily  obtained  in  Europe,  which  tend  to  show  that  the  progress  of 
technical  education  in  the  United  States  has  not  withdrawn  any  foi-ce 
from  the  old  classical  education,  but  has  rather  tended  to  stimulate 
public  interest  in  all  kinds  of  education. 
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C. — Plan  of  atudiea  in  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Dreeden^  Saxony, 

Nearly  every  lectore  offered  in  this  plan  will  be  given  to  a  division  consisting  of  but 
one  stndent ;  and  any  one  will  be  given  to  a  division  of  three.  In  fact,  however,  di- 
visions as  small  as  three  seldom  occnr,  and  almost  the  entire  list  of  exercises  is 
annually  given.  Many  American  students  attend  the  lectures,  especially  Dr.  Zeuner's 
in  Mechanics  and  Professor  HempeFs  in  Chemistry. 

NoTB. — The  daily  sessions  are  from  8  a.  M.  to  8  p.  M. 

MBCHAXICAL  DKPARTBfBNT. 

rasT  00UB8I :  FOB  locHAXicAL  nroDnus. 

Firet  eemeeter  (fniiiiiicr). 

Hoars  p«r 
week. 

Analytical  geometry  of  two  dimensioms 3 

Applications  of  elementary  mathematics S 

Experimental  physics  (optics  and  acoustics) 6 

Experimental  chemistry 6 

Shading  and  coloring 3 

Freehand  and  mechanical  drawing 4 

Ornamental  drawing 6 

Second  semetter  {winter). 

Analytical  geometry  of  three  dimensions 3 

Differential  and  integral  calculus,  with  practice • 5 

Descriptive  geometry,  with  practice 8 

Experimental  physics  (heat,  electricity,  magnetism) 6 

Greneral  mechanical  technology 3 

Architecture,  with  practice 6 

Freehand  drawing 3 

Third  eemeeier  (eummer). 

Differential  and  integral  calculus,  with  practice 5 

Technical  mechanics  (geostatics,  elements  of  graphical  statics)  5 

Descriptive  geometry,  with  practice 8 

Creneral  mechanical  technology  (continnation) 3 

Architecture,  with  practice 6 

Freehand  drawing 2 

Fourik  eemeBier  (winter). 

Theory  of  elasticity  and  stability 3 

Technical  mechanics  (geodynamics,  hydromechanics) 6 

General  science  of  machinery : 3 

Theoretical  construction  of  machines  (rigid  Joints,  elements,  and  parts) 6 

Practical  construction  of  machines ^ 10 

Metallurgy 3 

Theoretical  political  economy 2 

Fifth  eemeeter  (eummer). 

Theory  of  machines  (hydraulic  motors) 4 

Mechanical  theory  of  heat 3 

Practical  hydraulics 3 

Greneral  science  of  machinery 3 

Theoretical  construction  of  machines  (elements  and  parts) 6 

Practical  construction  of  machines 10 

Practical  political  economy ! 2 
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Sixth  semester  {fcinter), 

Hoanper 
week. 
Theory  of  oDgines  (steam  and  air  engines) 4 

Theoretical  constmctiou  of  machines,  traction  engines  and  hydraulic  motors 
(alternating  with  the  steam-boiler  and  the  steam-engine).    This  sobject  is 

also  for  the  eighth  semester 3 

Theoretical  construction  of  machines,  construction  of  steamboats  (every  second 

year).    Also  for  the  eighth  semester 2 

Practical  construction  of  machines 10 

Kinematics 3 

Locomotives  and  steamboats  (alternating  with  the  theory  of  pumps  and  ventila- 
tors).   Also  for  the  eighth  semester 3 

Theoretical  construction  of  machinery  for  railroads  (equipment  of  railroad 

depots) 2 

Electro-technical  machines 2 

Machines  for  forging  iron 2 

Seventh  semester  (summer). 

Theoretical  construction  of  machines,  traction  engines  and  hydraulic  motors 
(alternating  with  the  steam  boiler  and  the  steam  engine).    Also  for  the  ninth 

semester 2 

Theoretical  construction  of  machines,  construction  of  steamboats  (every  second 

year).    Also  for  the  ninth  semester 2 

Practical  construction  of  machines 10 

Kinematics,  with  practice 5 

Regulators  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  ninth  semester 2 

Theoretical  construction  of  railroad  machinery.    Locomotives 2 

Manufacture  of  flour  (alternating  with  tool  machinery).    Also  for  the  ninth 

semester 3 

Machines  for  forging  iron 2 

Eighth  semeeter  (winter). 

Locomotives  and  steamboats  (alt^^mating  with  theory  of  pumps  and  ventila- 
tors).   Also  for  the  sixth  semester 3 

Theoretical  construction  of  machines,  boiler  and  steam  engine  (alternating 

with  traction  engines  and  hydraulic  motors).    Also  for  the  sixth  semester.. .  3 
Theoretical  construction  of  machinery,  construction  of  steamboats  (every  sec- 
ond year).    Also  for  the  sixth  semester 2 

Practical  construction  of  machines 10 

Mechanism  of  working  machines 2 

Practice  in  kinematics 2 

Iron  bridges  and  roofs,  with  practice 8 

Ninth  semester  (summer). 

Theoretical  construction  of  machines,  boiler  and  steam  engine  (alternating 

with  traction  engines  and  hydraulic  motors.)    Also  for  the  seventh  semester.  3 
Theoretical  construction  of  machines,  construction  of  steamboats  (every  second 

year).    Also  for  the  seventh  semester 2 

Practical  construction  of  machines 10 

Manufacture  of  flour  (alternating  with  tool  machinery).    Also  for  the  seventh 

semester 3 

The  dynamometer 1 

A  review  of  the  requirements  for  the  State  examination — 

Law  and  administration ! 3 
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SECOND  COL'BfiX  :  FOR  FACTOBT  IH0IKSXB8. 

First  semester  {summer). 

Hours  per 
week, 

ical  geometry  of  two  dimensions 3 

ations  of  elementary  mathematics 2 

mental  physics  (optics  and  acoustics) 5 

mental  chemistry 6 

ig  and  coloring 2 

ftnd  and  mechanical  drawing 4 

ental  drawing 6 

Second  semester  {winter), 

ical  geometry  of  three  dimensions 3 

ntial  and  integral  calculus 4 

3tive  geometry,  with  practice 6 

mental  physics  (heat,  electricityi  magnetism) 5 

c  chemistry 6 

I  mechanical  technology 3 

and  drawing 2 

Third  semeiter  (summer), 

ntial  and  integral  calculus  (continuation) 4 

cal  mechauics  (geostatics) 5 

ptive  geometry,  with  practice 6 

A  mechanical  technology  (coutinuation) 3 

sal  chemistry 12 

and  drawing 2 

Fourth  semester  (winter), 

cal  mechanics  (geodynamics,  hydromechanics) 5 

'  of  elasticity  and  stability 3 

tical  construction  of  machines  (rigid  Joints,  elements,  parte) 5 

A  theory  of  machines  (reducing,  separating,  and  mixing  appaiatoB)  ....  3 

Qg  (alternating  with  weaving).    Also  for  the  sixth  semester 3 

acture  of  paper  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  sixth  semester 2 

urgy 2 

jal  chemistry 12 

Fifth  semester  (Summer),  * 

itical  construction  of  machines,  elements  and  parts 4 

sal  construction  of  machines 4 

acture  of  flour  (alternating  with  tool-machines).    Also  for  the  seyenth 

ster 3 

;  and  embroidering  machines  (alternating  with  finishing  machines) 1 

cal  chemistry , 4 

Sixth  semester  ( Winter). 

ng  (altematiug  with  spinning).    Also  for  the  fourth  semester .  3 

acture  of  paper  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  third  semester 2 

nism  ajid  construction  of  working  machines 2 

htus  for  working  iron 2 

Ig  arrangements  for  working  iron  (every  second  year) 1 
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HoaTsp« 

Technical  chemistry 3 

Metallargy 2 

Practical  organic  chemistry 8 

Public  hygiene 2 

Theoretical  political  economy ^    2 

Elements  of  the  science  of  finance  and  of  finance  statistics 1 

Seventh  eemeeier  (eummer). 

Tool-machines  (alternating  with  the  manofaotore  of  floor).    AJao  for  the  fifth 

semester 3 

Apparatus  for  working  iron  (continnation) 2 

Heating  arrangements  for  working  iron  (every  second  year) 2 

Practical  technology 4 

Dynamometer 1 

Practical  political  economy 2 

Industrial  administration.    Also  recommended  in  the  third  semester 1 

Practical  physics 12 

KNOIinCBRIKO  DSPARTBfBNT. 
nB8T  COUBSB :  FOB  BUILOXHQ  DrOUmnS. 

First  eemeeter  ieummer). 

Analytical  geometry  of  two  dimensions 3 

Applications  of  elementary  mathematics 2 

Experimental  physics  (optics  and  acoustics) 5 

Experimental  chemistry 6 

Technical  drawing  for  engineers 6 

Plotting  in  black 2 

Ornamental  drawing 6 

Second  aemeeicr  (winter). 

Analytical  geometry  of  three  dimensions 3 

Differential  and  integral  calculus,  with  practice 5 

Descriptive  geometry,  with  practice 8 

Experimental  physics  (heat,  electricity,  magnetism) 5 

General  mechanical  technology 3 

Topographical  drawing 4 

*  Third  eemeeter  (tMmsMr). 

Differential  and  integral  calculus,  with  practice 5 

Descriptive  geometry,  with  practice 8 

Geometry  of  position 4 

Technical  mechanics  (geostatics,  elements  of  graphical  statics) 5 

General  mechanical  technology 3 

Plotting  in  colors 4 

Surveying 4 

Fourth  aemeeter  (trintor). 

Technical  mechanics  (geody namics,  hydromechanics) 5 

General  science  of  machines 3 

Theoretical  construction  of  machines  (elements  and  parts) '. 3 

Practical  construction  of  machines •••••  4 
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Houn  p6r 

Theory  of  elasticity  and  stability 3 

Architectarey  with  practice... 6 

Geodesy,  with  practice 7 

Geodetical  drawing 2 

Constmction  of  machines  (eYery  second  year).    Also  for  the  sixth  semester 2 

F{flh  $eme9ter  (tummer). 

Practical  hydiaolics 3 

General  science  of  machines 3 

Architecture,  with  practice 6 

Dioptrics  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  seyenth  semester 2 

Locating  of  railroads  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  seventh  semester 2 

Practical  geodesy 8 

Work  in  locating  (see  remark  at  the  end  of  second  coarse) — 

Sixth  80me8ter  (winter). 

Lectures  on  reservoirs 4 

Designing  reservoirs 4 

Railroad  saperstmctnres 2 

Method  of  least  si^aares  (alternating  with  geodesy).    Also  for  the  eighth  semes- 
ter   .1 2 

General  mineralogy 4 

Lithography 2 

Higher  geodesy 4 

Construction  of  machines  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  fourth  semester..  2 

Construction  of  streets  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  eighth  semester 2 

Designing  in  railroad  architecture 6 

Seventh  aemeeter  (summer). 

Graphical  statics 2 

Subterranean  works,  tunnels,  stone  bridges 4 

Designing  of  subterranean  works  and  of  bridges 9 

Locat ing  of  railroads  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  fifth  semester 2 

Higher  geodesy  and  spherical  astronomy  (every  second  year).  Also  for  the  ninth 

semester 4 

Triangulation 4 

Geology 4 

Geological  excursions 4 

Dioptrics  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  fifth  semester 2 

Work  in  locating  (see  remark  at  the  end  of  second  coarse) — 

Eighih  semeeter  (winter). 

Iron  bridges  and  roofs 4 

Wooden  bridges  and  scaffolds 2 

Designing  of  bridges 10 

Method  of  least  squares  (alternating  with  geodesy).    Also  for  the  sixth  semes- 
ter    2 

Higher  geodesy .  4 

Constmction  of  streets  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  sixth  semester 2 

Equipment  of  railroad  stations 3 

Theoretical  political  economy 2 

Ifinth  temeeter  (eummer). 

Construction  of  railroads  (stations) 3 

Designing  of  railroad  structures 10 

Construction  of  bridges,  with  practice 4 
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Hioiifsper 
week. 
Higher  geodesy  and  spherical  astronomy  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  sev- 
enth semester 4 

Practical  political  economy 2 

A  review  of  the  requirements  for  the  State  examination — 

Law  and  administration 3 

BBCOXD  C0UB8B:  FOB  CIVIL  EXODTSSBS. 

First  semester  (summer). 

Analytical  geometry  of  two  dimensions 3 

Applications  of  elementary  mathematics 2 

Experimental  physics  (optics  and  aconstics) 5 

Experimental  chemistry 6 

Technioal  drawing  for  engineers 6 

Plotting  in  black i 2 

Second  semester  (winter). 

Analytical  geometry  of  three  dimensions 3 

Differential  and  integral  calculus,  with  practice 5 

Descriptive  geometry,  with  practice 8 

Experimental  physics  (heat,  electricity,  magnetism) 5 

General  mechanical  technology 3 

Topographical  drawing 4 

Third  semester  (summer). 

Differential  and  integral  calculus,  with  practice 5 

Descriptive  geometry,  with  practice 8 

Geometry  of  position 4 

Technical  mechanics  (geostatics,  elements  of  graphical  statics) 5 

General  mechanical  technology 3 

Plotting  in  colors 4 

Surveying 4 

Fourth  semester  (winter). 

Technical  mechanics  (geodynamics  and  hydromechanics) 5 

Architecture,  with  practice 6 

Geodesy,  with  practice 7 

Method  of  least  squares  ( alternating  with  geodesy ).  Also  for  the  sixth  semester .  3 

Geodetical  drawing 4 

Construction  Of  streets  (every  second  year).    Also  lor  the  sixth  semester 2 

F{fth  semester  (summer). 

Prac*lcal  hydraulics 3 

Architecture,  with  practice 6 

Practical  geodesy  (1  day) .  8 

Higher  geodesy  and  spherical  astronomy  (alternating  with  the  locating  of  rail- 
roads).   Also  for  the  seventh  semester 4 

Dioptrics  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  seventh  semester 3 

Sixth  semester  (vnnier). 

Method  of  least  squares  (alternating  with  geodesy).    Also  tat  the  fourth 

semester 9 

Higher  geodesy 4 
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H«nrsper 

General  mineralogy 4 

Litliograpliy 2 

Practical  physics 4 

Reservoirs 4 

Construction  of  streets  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  fonrth  semester 2 

Seventh  aemesier  (avmifier). 

Higher  geodesy  and  spherical  astronomy  (alternating  with  the  location  of  rail- 
roads).   Also  for  the  fifth  semester 4 

Triangnlation 8 

Geology 4 

Geological  excursions 4 

Practical  physics 4 

Dioptrics  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  fifth  semester 3 

Subterranean  works,  with  practice 3 

A  review  of  the  requirements  for  the  state  examination.    . 

Law  and  adminstration 3 

Work  in  locating  (in  September  of  the  years  expressed  by  uneven  numbers, 
practical  geodetical  work  takes  place.  Those  students  can  undertake  this 
work  who  have  heard  the  lectures  upon  locating  and  the  first  coone  npon 
geodesy  and  have  taken  part  in  practical  geodesy.) 

ARCHITECTURAL  DSPARTMBNT. 

Firat  semester  iemnmer). 

Applications  of  elementary  mathematics 2 

Analytical  geometry  of  two  dimensions 3 

Differential  and  integral  calculus 5 

Form  and  style  of  buildings  (every  second  year).    Alsofor  the  third  semester..  2 

Technology  of  structures  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  third  semester 3 

Chemistry 6 

Phvsics ..  5 

Drawing  (building  forms) 6 

Ornamental  drawing 6 

Second  eemeeter  {winier), 

Applications  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  practice 2 

Analytical  geometry  of  3dimensions 3 

Descriptive  geometry,  with  practice 8 

Architecture,  with  practice 6 

Drawing  (building  forms) 4 

Science  of  measure 2 

Greodetical  drawing 2 

Physics 5 

Ornamental  drawing 6 

Third  semester  {sumwter). 

Descriptive  geometry,  with  practice 6 

Technical  mechanics  (geostatics,  elements  of  graphical  statics) 5 

Architecture,  with  practice 6 

Technology  of  structures  (every  second  year.)    Also  for  the  first  semester 3 

Form  and  style  of  buildings  (every  second  year).    Also  for  the  first  semester. .  2 
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Hmntpcr 

Drawing  (bailding  forma) 6 

Ornamental  drawing 6 

Geodetical  drawing • 2 

Practical  geodesy 4 

Fitting  np  of  buildings 2 

Fawrth  iemesier  {winter). 

Elasticity  and  stability 3 

Special  building  construction,  with  practice 8 

Fitting  up  of  buildings 2 

Designing  of  buildings 10 

Designing  of  ornaments 10 

Petrography 2 

Fifth  semester  {eummer). 

Designing  of  buildings...: 15 

Ornamental  designing 10 

Figure  drawing 2 

History  of  architecture.    Also  for  the  seventh  semester 2 

Practical  esthetics.    Also  for  the  seventh  semester 2 

Heating  and  ventilation  (alternating  with  estimation  of  cost  and  management 

of  construction).    Also  for  the  seventh  semester 2 

Sixth  temester  (winter). 

Designing  of  buildings 15 

Designing  of  ornaments 10 

Figure  drawing 2 

History  of  architecture.    Also  for  the  eighth  semester 2 

Practical  esthetics.    Also  for  the  eighth  semester 2 

General  history  of  art.    Also  for  the  eighth  semester 2 

Public  buildings  and  parks 2 

Aquarelle  painting 4 

Seventh  Bemeaier  (•immier). 

Work  in  the  studio  (practice  in  composition) 20 

Ornamental  designing,  with  figure  drawing 6 

Designing  of  colored  decorations 2 

History  of  architecture.    Also  for  the  fifth  semester 2 

Practical  esthetics.    Also  for  the  fifth  semester 2 

(General  history  of  art.    Also  for  the  ninth  semester 2 

Public  buildings  and  parks 2 

Heating  and  ventilation  (alternating  with  estimation  of  cost  and  managck- 

ment  of  construction).    Also  for  the  fifth  semester 2 

Aquarelle  painting 4 

Eighth  semester  (winter). 

Work  in  studio  (practice  in  composition) 90 

Ornamental  designing,  and  figure  drawing 6 

History  of  architecture.    Also  for  the  sixth  semester 2 

General  history  of  art.    Also  for  the  sixth  semester 2 

Aquarelle  painting 4 
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Xinth  semeaier  (summer). 

Honnper 
week. 

Work  in  studio  (practice  in  composition) 20 

Ornamental  designing,  with  flgnre  drawing 6 

Designing  of  colored  decorations 2 

General  history  of  art.    Also  for  the  seventh  semester 2 

Aqnarelle  painting 4 

A  review  of  the  requirements  for  the  State  examination,  law  and  administra- 
tion   3 

Building  laws 8 

CHEMICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

First  semester  (summer). 

Chemistry,  lectures S 

Physics  (optics  and  acoustics) & 

Applications  of  elementary  mathematics 2 

Differential  and  integral  calculus 5 

Practical  inorganic  chemistry 12 

Freehand  and  technical  drawing 4 

Second  semester  (winter). 

Organic  chemistry 6 

Physics  (heat,  electricity,  magnetism) 5 

Applications  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  practice 2 

General  mechanical  technology 3 

Practical  inorganic  chemistry  (qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis) 2D 

General  theory  of  machines 3 

Freehand  and  technical  drawing 4 

Architecture,  with  practice 6 

Third  semisster  (summer). 

General  technical  chemistry  (inorganic  division) 4 

General  mechanical  technology 3 

Practical  inorganic  chemistry  (quantitative  analysis  and  titration  methods). ..  20 

General  theory  of  machines 3 

Architecture,  with  practice ••••  % 

Fourth  semester  (winter). 

General  technical  chemistry  (organic  division) 3 

MetaUurgy 2 

Mineralogy  and  crytallography 4 

Practical  organic  chemistry 20 

Practical  physics 3 

General  introduction  to  botany 4 

Special  zoology  (vertebrates  and  invertebrates) 4 

Practice  in  microscopic  zootomy 2 

Fifth  semester  (summer). 

Gas  analysis 1 

Practice,  with  minerals  and  rocks 3 

Practical  organic  chemistry 20 

Practical  physics 3-4 

Geology 4 

4660— No.  3 3  ^ 
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Geological  excarsions 4 

Practical  botany,  with  the  microscope 4 

General  zoology 3 

Sixth  $eme8ter  (winter). 

Theoretical  political  economy 2 

Practical  organic  chemistry 20 

Petrography 2 

Secentk  semetter  ($ummar). 

Selected  chapter  from  the  department  of  organic  chemistry 2 

Practical  political  economy 2 

Practical  inorganic  or  organic  chemistry,  according  as  the  student  wishes  to 

make  aspeclalty  of  one  or  the  other  department 90 


D,— Table  ikawing  nnmJ>er  t(f  kourt  per  week  in  the  eauree  of  ineirueHan  in  ike  Teehnkml 

High  Sehoolf  or  PolytechnicHm,  at  CkemniUi. 

[▲—The  dlTlaioii  of  meduuiiot ;  B— The  diTiaioii  of  chemlBU;  C— The  dirlaioii  of  srohiiocto.] 

FIBVr  COUBSI:  TBBn  HALTTSABS. 


Gemisa  hmgosge 

DflsorlptiTO  gdomotiy  ................................. 

liAthemAtiM 

Phytic* 

(General  chemittry 

Troehsiid  drawing 

Art  of  building  and  arohitectnral  drawing 

Preparatory  exercise  in  arohiteotoral  drawing 

Instniotlon  in  building  materials 

Freehand  drawing 

Art  of  building  and  architectnral  drawing 

Constmction  of  buildings 

Besoriptive  geometry 

Colored  drawings  of  machines  and  geometrical  bodies. 

Practical  geometry 

General  chemistry 

Practical  chemical  work  in  laboratory 


The  following  snhlects,  thongh  not  obligatory,  are  taught 
in  the  tliree  di-diBions: 


Geography 

History 

Mercantile  arithmetic . 

French 

English 


Summer  (first 
half). 


A 
B 
C 


f  8 
4 
8 
4 
4 


w 


8 
8 


Winter  (sec- 
ond half). 


A 
C 


r  8 

4 
8 
4 
4 


A,  4 
Bt   6 


ii 


8 
8 


Summer  (third 
half). 


A 
B 


!•: 


4 

8 


A,B6 


{• 


A,C4 
^i  4  day. 


8 

8 
8 
8 
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V.—TabU  iltoiemg  number  of  houri  ptr  tDoic  in  Ik*  count  of  inttnutiim,  ^—CoatintuA. 
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WiOMBlogy 

^■chlse  dimwing  (puta  of  naohiuM  uid  modste} 

UechinliHor  the  ooiutmotioD  of  ImildlDEi 

,An  or  bnlldiiig 

lJ«al^Dg pluu of  boUdlngt .._ _._ 

freehuid  dnwlDg _ .__.__.__ 

SiTlca  ot  ArcMtHtore  (Dalamiu,  A«) 

Hlilur?  of  ■iDhltectOfe 

luUwa]-!,  rood*,  and  mtsrworlu  (aqaedaot  < 

Pncticidgvometrj-.... -,..., --..^^ 

Tbe  rotlowlng  aat 

BookkecplDg 
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SnmiDsr 
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A,  8 
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SMdndlidf 
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D. — Table  ahowing  number  of  kour$  per  week  in  the  couree  of  inetrmeiion,  <fe. — Continned. 

THIHD  COUB8B:  TWO  HALT  TKAAS— Cootilllied. 


Machine  drawiag 

liacbinerj  in  general 

For  C  alone : 
**  Propaidentlk"  of  p(^ttcal  economy 
History  of  ■oolptore  and  painting  .... 

Legal  building  regnlatUma 

Heating  and  Tentilaiion 

Freehand  drawing 

DeooratlTe  omamentaUon 

Preparation  of  eetimates 

Designing  plans  of  boildinga 

Non-obligatoxy  satjeets; 

French 

En^sh 


First  half 

(hours  per 

week). 


Seeoodhalf 
(boors 


E,^8iaU»tioi  showing  the  number  of  etudents  reedcing  a  dtutieal  edwoaUon. 

The  catalogues  of  nine  colleges  in  the  United  States,  viE,  Yale,  HaTTard^  Will- 
iams, Amherst,  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  Trinity,  Lafayette,  and  Princeton,  show  that 
the  average  number  in  the  senior  classes  between  1870-1876  was  63 ;  between  1877- 
1882, 72.    This  reckoning  excludes  students  in  the  scientific  courses. 

Between  1870  and  1882  the  number  of  institutions  in  which  a  high  classical  educa- 
tion is  offered  increased  amain ;  and  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
show  that  there  were  in  1872, 13,836  male  students  in  these  courses;  in  1882,  If ^504. 
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F. — dmchuiani  of  tk^  Roytil  C9mmiii9h%§r$, 

The  invalnable  Report  of  the  Royal  (English)  Commissionera  on  Technical 
Instraction  comeB  in  while  my  report  is  in  press,  and  it  seems  best  to  substitute  the 
conclusions  of  the  commissioners  for  other  subjects.    They  are  as  follows: 

PBOORBSS  OF  MAXUFAOTUIS  ABBOAO. 

It  will  have  been  seen  firom  the  preceding  pages  of  this  report  that  we  have  at- 
tached considerable  relative  importance  to  tnat  portion  of  our  commission  which  di- 
rected us  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  industry  in  foreign  countries;  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  state  that,  although  the  display  of  continental  manufactures  at  the  Paris 
International  Exhibition  in  1878  had  led  us  to  expect  great  progress,  we  were  not 
prepared  for  so  remarkable  a  development  of  their  natural  resources,  nor  ror  such  perfec- 
tion in  their  industrial  establishments  as  we  actually  found  in  France,  in  (Germany,  in 
Belgium,  and  in  Switzerland.  Much  machinery  of  all  kinds  is  now  produced  abroad 
equal  in  finish  and  in  efficiency  to  that  of  this  couutry,  and  we  found  it  in  numerous 
instances  applied  to  manufactures  with  as  great  skill  and  intelligence  as  with  us. 

In  some  branches  of  industry,  more  especially  in  those  requiring  an  intimate  ao- 
quaintance  with  organic  chemistry,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  preparation  of  artificial 
colors  from  coal  tar,  Germany  has  unquestionably  taken  the  leaa. 

The  introduction  by  Solvay,  of  Brussels,  of  the  ammonia  process  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  soda  and  the  Uerman  application  of  strontia  in  sugar  refining  constitute  new 
departures  in  those  arts.  In  the  economical  production  of  coke  we  are  now  only 
slowly  following  in  the  footsteps  of  our  continental  neighbors,  while  the  experiments 
which  have  been  carried  on  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  France  for  recover- 
ing the  tar  and  ammonia  in  this  process  have  only  quite  recently  engaged  our  atten- 
tion. 

The  ventilation  of  deep  mines  by  means  of  exhausting  fans  was  brought  to  perfec- 
tion in  Belgium  earlier  than  with  us,  and  although  our  methods  of  sinking  shafts  served 
for  many  years  as  models  for  other  countries,  improvements  thereon  were  made  abroad 
which  we  are  now  adopting  with  advantage. 

The  abundant  water  power  in  Switzerland  aud  in  other  mountainous  districts  is 
utilized  for  motive  purposes  by  means  of  turbines  perfect  in  design  and  execution. 

The  construction  of  the  dynamo-machine  by  Gramme  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 

? general  use  of  electricitv  for  lighting  and  to  the  various  new  applications  of  that 
orce  which  appear  likely  to  exercise  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  industry  of  the 
world ;  and  in  all  these  applications  at  least  as  much  activity  is  exhibited  on  the 
continent  as  with  us. 

In  the  construction  of  roofs  and  bridges,  more  especially  in  Germanv,  accurate 
mathematical  knowledge  has  been  usefully  applied  to  the  attainment  of  the  neces- 
sary stability  with  the  least  consumption  of  materials. 

Certain  printed  cottons  of  the  highest  class,  produced  at  Mulhouse  firom  Parisian  de- 
signs, are  not  excelled,  and  rarely  equalled,  in  this  or  in  any  other  country,  although 
the  distance  between  our  jgeneral  productions  in  this  department  and  those  of  Alsace 
is  no  longer  so  great  as  it  was  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  The  soft,  all-wool  fabrics 
of  Rheims  and  Koubaix  are  scarcely  equalled  as  yet  on  the  average  by  those  of 
Bradford,  especially  as  respects  the  dyeing. 

Silk  dyeing  and  finishing  is  still  as  much  the  specialty  of  Lyons  as  is  the  produc- 
tion of  the  beautiful  silk  fabrics  on  its  hand  looms,  for  which  it  has  so  long  b^n  pre- 
eminent. 

The  export  ttom  Yerviers  to  Scotland  of  woollen  yams,  earded  and  spun  by  ma- 
chinery made  in  England,  from  South  American  wool  formerly  purchased  in  Liver- 
pool and  London,  but  for  which  Antwerp  is  now  becoming  the  chief  market,  is  an 
instance  of  an  intelligent,  careful,  and  persevering  attention  to  details  having  estab- 
lished a  special  trade  which  the  cheaper  labor  of  the  Belgian  factories  now  assists 
in  preserving. 

The  ribbon  trade  of  Bssle.that  in  velvets  and  silks  of  every  kind  at  Crefeld  and  in 
mixed  fabrics  at  Chemnitz,  are  examples  of  recently  established  or  transformed  in- 
dustries which  have  rarely  been  excelled  in  boldness  of  enterprise  and  in  success  by 
anythiDg  of  the  same  kind  accomplished  in  our  own  country.  And  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  mention  here  that  in  whatever  degree  the  technical  instruction  of  our 
continental  rivals  may  have  trained  themforcompetition  with  ourselves  in  their  own, 
in  neutral,  and  to  some  extent  in  our  home  markets,  much  of  their  success  is  due  to 
more  painstaking,  more  pliancy,  aud  greater  thrift ;  and  also  to  the  general  cultiva- 
tion, the  knowledge  of  modern  languages,  and  of  economic  geography  usually  pos- 
sessed by  continental  manufacturers. 

irSW  DKFAKTURRS  AT  HOME. 

But  great  as  has  been  the  progress  of  foreign  countries  and  keen  as  is  their  rivalry 
with  us  in  many  important  branches,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  out  ^i\\i:^\^\Ss»TL^ 
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which  we  beliare  to  be  ehared  hj  eontineDtal  mmnafmetaTen  themaelTe^  that,  tmking 
the  etJite  of  the  arte  of  eonetmction  and  the  staple  maDafaeturee  ae  a  whole,  our  peo- 
ple etill  maiDtain  their  poeition  at  the  head  of  the  industrial  world.  Not  onljr  haa 
nearly  erery  important  machine  and  j[>roce88  employed  in  mannfactoies  bera  either 
inrented  or  perfected  in  this  country  in  the  past,  bnt  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that 
most  of  the  prominent  new  indostnal  departures  of  modem  times  are  due  to  tne  in- 
ventire  power  and  practical  skill  of  onr  conntrymen.  Among  these  are  the  great  in- 
rention  of  Bessemer  for  the  prodnction  of  steel  in  enormous  quantities,  by  which  alone, 
or  with  its  modification  by  Thomas  and  Gilchrist,  enabling  the  commonest  descrip- 
tion of  iron  to  be  need  for  the  purpose,  steel  is  now  obtained  at  one-tenth  of  the  price 
of  twenty  years  ago;  the  Weldon,  Hargreaves,  and  Deacon  processes,  which  nare 
revolutionized  the  alkali  trade ;  the  manufacture  of  aniline  colors  by  Peiidn;  the  new 
processes  in  the  production  of  silk  fabrics  by  Lister ;  the  numerous  applications  of 
water  pressure  to  industrial  purposes  by  Armstrong;  the  Nasmyth  steam  hammer: 
the  compound  steam  engine  as  a  source  of  great  economy  of  fool ;  and  the  practical 
application  of  electricity  to  land  and  submarine  telegraphy  by  Cooke,  Wheatstone, 
Thomson,  and  others. 

Machinery  made  in  this  country  Is  more  extensively  exported  than  at  any  former 
period.  The  best  machines  coustmcted  abroad  are,  in  the  main,  and  with  the  excep- 
tions which  we  have  named,  made,  with  slight,  if  any,  modifications,  after  English 
models.  A  larffe  proportion  of  the  power  looms  exhibited  and  used  in  the  continental 
weaving  schoob  has  neon  imported  from  this  country.  In  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel  we  stand  preeminent,  and  we  are  practically  the  naval  architects  of  the 
world.  Our  technical  Journals,  such  as  those  of  the  Institutes  of  Civil  and  McK^anical 
Engineers  and  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  are  industriously  searched  and  their  con- 
tents assimilated  abroad. 

In  those  textile  manufactures  in  which  other  nations  have  hitherto  excelled  us,  as 
m  soft,  all-wool  goods,  we  are  gaining  ground.  We  saw  at  Bradford  merinos  manu- 
factured and  finished  in  this  country  which  would  bear  comparison  in  texture  and  in 
color  with  the  best  of  those  of  the  French  looms  and  dye  houses,  and  in  the  delicate 
fabrics  of  Nottingham  and  Macclesfield  (thanks,  in  great  measure,  to  their  local  schools 
of  art)  we  no  longer  rely  on  France  for  designs. 

In  art  manufactures  proper,  notably  in  porcelain,  earthenware,  and  glass,  as  also  in 
decorative  furniture,  our  productions  are  of  conspicuous  excellence.  It  is  possible 
that  this  may  be  due  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  employment,  in  some  branches,  of 
skilled  workers  trained  in  foreign  countries,  and  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  ac- 
knowledge the  preeminence,  in  the  main,  of  onr  French  neighbors  in  design  as  applied 
to  decorative  work  or  disregard  the  ofibrts  which  they  are  making  to  maintain  that 
preeminence,  and  those  made  in  Belgium  and  Italy  to  emulate  them. 

OBIOXH  OF  MODERN  nmUSTRIAL  STCTBM. 

The  beginnings  of  the  modem  industrial  system  are  due,  in  the  main,  as  we  have  in- 
dicated, to  Great  Britain.  Before  factories  founded  on  the  inventions  of  Watt,  of 
Arkwright^  and  Crompton  had  time  to  take  root  abroad,  and  while  our  own  commerce 
and  manufactures  increased  from  year  to  year,  the  great  wars  of  the  early  part  of  tMs 
century  absorbed  the  energies  and  dissipated  the  capital  of  continental  Europe. 

For  many  years  after  the  peace  we  retained  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  im- 
proved macmnery  employed  in  the  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  manufactures.  By  va- 
rious acts  of  the  last  century,  which  were  not  repealed  till  1825,  it  was  made  penal 
to  enlist  English  artisans  for  employment  abroad ;  the  export  of  spinning  machinery 
to  foreign  countries  was  prohibited  until  the  early  years  of  Tour  Mi^esty's  reign. 
Thus,  wnen  less  than  half  a  century  ago  continental  countries  began  to  constmot 
railways  and  to  erect  modem  mills  and  mechanical  workshops,  they  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  a  full  grown  industrial  organization  in  this  country,  which  was 
almost  a  sealed  book  to  those  who  could  not  obtain  access  to  onr  factories. 

rOBXIGN  TSCHmCAL  SCHOOLS. 

To  meet  this  state  of  things  abroad,  foreign  countries  established  technical  schools 
like  the  £cole  Centrale  of  Paris  and  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland and  sent  engineers  and  men  of  science  to  England  to  prepare  themselves  for 
becoming;  teachers  of  technology  in  those  schools. 

Tochuicai  high  schools  now  exist  in  nearly  every  continental  state  and  are  the 
recoKiiiKed  channel  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  intended  to  become  the  tech- 
nical directors  of  industrial  establiHhDient-fl.  Many  of  the  technical  chemists  have, 
however,  been  and  are  beinj^  trained  in  the  German  universities.  Tour  commissioners 
believe  that  the  success  which  has  attended  the  foundation  of  extensive  manufact- 
uring establishments,  engineering  shops,  and  other  works  on  the  continent  could  not 
have  been  achieved  to  its  full  extent  in  the  face  of  many  retarding  influences,  bad  it 
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not  been  for  the  system  of  hicrh  technical  instmotion  in  these  schools,  for  the  facil- 
ities for  carrying  on  original  scientific  investigation,  and  for  the  general  apprecia- 
tion of  the  yalue  of  that  instrnction  and  of  original  research  which  is  felt  in  those 
coantries. 

With  the  exception  of  the  £cole  Centrale  of  Paris,  all  these  schools  have  been  created 
and  are  maintained  almost  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  several  states,  the  fees  of 
the  students  beine  so  low  as  to  constitute  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total 
income.  The  buildings  are  palatial,  the  laboratories  and  museums  are  costly  and 
extensive,  and  the  staff  of  professors,  who  are  well  paid  according  to  the  continental 
standard,  is  so  numerous  as  to  admit  of  the  utmost  subdivision  of  the  subjects  taught. 
In  Germany,  as  we  have  stated  in  a  previous  part  of  our  report,  the  attendance  at  some 
of  the  polytechnic  schools  has  lately  fallen  off,  chiefly  because  the  supply  of  techni- 
cally trained  persons  is  in  excess  of  the  present  demand;  certainly  not  because  it  is 
held  that  the  training  of  the  school  can  be  dispensed  with.  The  numerous  young 
Germans  and  Swiss  who  are  glad  to  find  employment  in  our  own  manufactories  have 
almost  without  exception  been  educated  in  one  or  other  of  the  continental  polytechnic 
schools. 

Your  commissioners  cannot  repeat  too  often  that  they  have  been  impressed  with 
the  general  intelligence  and  technical  knowledge  of  the  masters  and  managers  of  in- 
dustrial establishments  on  the  continent.  They  have  found  that  these  persons  as  a 
rule  possess  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  sciences  upon  which  their  industry  depends. 
They  are  familiar  with  every  new  scientific  discovery  of  importance  and  appreciate 
Its  applicability  to  their  special  industry.  Thev  adopt  not  only  the  inventions  and  im- 
provements made  in  their  own  country,  but  also  those  of  the  world  at  large,  thanks 
to  their  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and  of  the  conditions  of  manufacture  prev- 
alent elsewhere. 

The  creation  abroad  of  technical  schools  for  boys  intending  to  become  foremen  is  of 
much  more  recent  date  than  that  of  the  polytechnic  schools.  To  this  statement 
the  foundation  during  the  First  Empire  of  the  three  French  £coles  des  Arts  et 
Metiers,  at  Ch&lons,  Aix,  and  Angers,  is  only  an  apparent  exception,  because  they 
simply  ve^^etated  until  their  reorganization  within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years.  Mining  schools  were,  however,  established  in  Prussia  in  the  last  centunr  and 
in  France  about  1817.  Among  the  examples  of  schools  for  foremen  are  those  of  Win- 
terthur  in  Switzerland,  Chemnitz  in  Saxony,  and  Komotau  in  the  Austrian  dominions, 
principally  for  enjgineers,  and  the  £cole  des  Mines  at  St.  fitienne,  the  latter  more 
especially  for  mining  and  metallurgy.  The  theoretical  instruction  in  these  schools  is 
similar  in  character  but  inferior  in  de^ee  to  that  of  the  great  polytechnic  schools. 
On  the  other  hand  considerable  attention  is  devoted  in  these  schools  to  practical  in- 
struction in  laboratories  and  workshops,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  polytechnic 
schools.  In  Prussia,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  ministerial  report  found  in  the  appendix, 
a  be^nning  has  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  such  secondary  technical  schools, 
but,  in  the  words  of  the  report, ' '  its  execution  will  be  tedious  and  costly."  In  Bavaria 
the  Industrie-Schulen,  which  are  technical  schools  of  a  grade  inferior  to  the  poly- 
technic school,  give  both  theoretical  and  practical  instruction,  the  latter  in  some 
cases  highly  specialized,  in  preparation  either  for  direct  entrance  on  an  industrial 
career  or  for  further  study  in  tne  polytechnic  school.  In  France  technical  schools  of 
a  somewhat  lower  type  are  being  estaolished  all  over  the  oonntry.    The  one  at  Rheims, 

greviously  describea,  is  an  excellent  example  of  these  schools.  The  boys  firom  the 
:heims  school  either  enter  the  £cole  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  ChAlons  or  go  into  man- 
ufactories or  into  business,  in  each  case  with  a  fcdr  knowledge  of  theory  and  manipu- 
lation, as  mechanics  or  as  chemists. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  French  schools  of  the  type  of  that  at  Rheims, 
though  virtually  advanced  schools,  now  rank  as  superior  elementary  schools,  to  which 
the  pupils  are  consequently  entitled  to  claim  admission  without  the  payment  of  any 
fees. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  although  a  few  foremen  have  received  some  theo- 
retical instruction  in  schools  of  this  kind,  foreign  foremen  have  not  generally  been 
technically  instructed,  but,  as  in  England,  are  men  who,  by  dint  of  steadiness,  intel- 
ligence, and  aptitude  for  command  and  organization,  nave  raised  themselves  fh>m 
the  position  of  ordinary  workmen. 

The  continental  weavine  schools  may,  on  the  whole,  so  far  as  their  influence  on 
trade  is  concerned,  be  ranked  in  the  first  and  second  categories;  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  attended  by  those  who  propose  to  become  merchants,  manufacturers,  managers, 
or  foremen,  lliey  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  successful  continental  manufacturers;  of  this  there  can  be  no  better  proof  than 
the  erection,  in  substitution  for  the  one  already^  existing,  of  the  splendid  new  weav- 
ing schools  at  Crefeld,  probably  the  most  flourishing  centre  of  the  general  silk  trade, 
at  the  Joint  expense  of  the  state,  the  locality,  and  the  commercial  body.  Weaving 
schools  for  workmen,  like  the  evening  and  Sunday  school  of  Chemnitz,  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  superior  weaving  school  of  that  town,  are  poorly  attended, 
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and  can  have  had  do  sensible  influenoe  on  the  progress  of  textile  manofactures.  Bnt 
there  are  in  many  places  lectures  on  weaving  and  pattern  designing  largely  attended 
by  workmen. 

The  French  and  German  schools  for  miners,  and  the  one  which  has  been  qnite  recently 
fonuded  in  Westphalia  for  workers  in  iron  and  steel,  differ  from  the  preceding  schools 
for  foremen,  inasmuch  as  they  are  reserved  for  the  theoretical  instmction  of  men  who, 
having  already  worked  practically  at  their  trades,  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
superior  intelligence  ana  good  conduct.  Most  of  the  German  schools  of  this  kind  are 
founded  or  maintained  by  the  manufacturers,  and  will,  we  feel  confident,  repay  the 
trades  which  have  had  the  foresight  and  public  spirit  to  create  them,  by  training 
^'oung  men  to  become  foremen  and  leading  hands,  willing  and  able  to  oaxry  oat  witn 
■intelligence  the  instructions  of  their  snpenor  officers. 

socikths  as  TSACHcra  bodueb. 

For  the  technical  education  of  workmen,  ontslde  of  the  workshop,  the  reeonrces  of 
*€ontinental  countries  have  hitherto  been  and  are  still  very  much  more  limited  than 
has  been  supposed  in  this  country  to  be  the  case.  In  several  of  the  more  important 
industrial  centres  of  the  continent  there  exist  societies  such  as  the  Soci^t^  indus- 
trielles  of  Mnlhonse,  Rheinis,  Amions,  &c,;  the  Soci^t^  d'enseignement  professionnel 
•du  Rhi^ne,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Lyons  and  the  rfiederosterreichischer 
Gewerbe-Verefn  of  Austria,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  which  is  the  development  of 
technical  education  among  workmen  and  other  persons  engaged  in  industry,  by  means 
of  lecturer  and  by  the  establishment  of  schools  and  museums  of  technology.  These 
associations  are  supported  mainly  by  the  merchants  and  manufaciiirers  of  the  district 
to  which  their  operations  are  restricted.  In  many  cases  they  are  founded  and  sup- 
ported or  are  greatly  assisted  by  chambers  of  commerce.  These  bodies  abroad  being 
incorporated,  and  having  in  France  considerable  taxinji[  powers  over  their  members, 
are  generally  wealthier  and  more  influential  than  those  m  our  own  country.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  sources  of  income  the  associations  receive  help  from  the  municipality 
and  sometimes  from  the  state.  In  Mulhouse,  besides  promoting  education,  the  so- 
ciety sees  to  the  material  wellbeing  of  the  workmen  by  erecting  on  a  large  scale 
laborers'  dwellings  (la  cit^  ouvri^rc)  and  by  orgauizing  savings  banks  and  otner  eco- 
nomic arrangements,  undertaking  in  this  respect  on  a  smaller  scale  what  is  done  in 
this  country  by  self  sustaining  associations  like  building  and  cooperative  societies 
of  the  workpeople  themselves.  The  society  in  Lyons  has  established  numerous  even- 
ing classes  for  elementary  and  technical  instruction,which  are  attended  chiefly  by 
workpeople ;  and  the  South  Austrian  Trade  Society,  which  has  its  central  ofllce  in 
Vienna,  has  organized  several  technical  day  and  evening  schools  for  operatives  of 
«very  grade,  which  are  now  under  state  control  and  receive  subventions  from  the 
government.  But  although  these  societies,  under  difi^erent  names  and  with  varied 
objects,  are  very  numerous,  their  sphere  of  action  is  limited,  and  the  facilities  they 
offer  for  evening  instmction  in  science  and  technology  are  inferior  to  those  which 
are  at  the  disposal  of  onr  own  workmen.  No  organization  like  that  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  or  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  exists  in  any  continental 
country,  and  the  absence  of  such  organizations  has  been  lamented  by  many  compe- 
tent persons  with  whom  we  came  in  contact  abroad. 

■DUCATIOH  OF  ABTIBAXB  ABROAD. 

In  two  very  important  respects,  however,  the  education  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
persons  employee!  in  industry  abroad  is  superior  to  that  of  English  workmen :  first, 
as  regards  the  systematic  instruction  in  drawing  given  to  adult  artisans,  more  espe- 
cially in  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  general  diflubion  of  ^e- 
mentary  education  m  Switzerland  and  Germany.  In  some  parts  of  these  latter 
countries  great  attention  is  paid  to  drawing  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  Fnince, 
too  (where  elementary  education  has  hitherto  by  no  means  been  so  general  as  in  the 
two  former  countries),  in  thecuse  of  those  workmen  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  reg- 
ular elementary  school  training,  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  elementary  drawing 
than  is  the  case  in  this  country.  There  are  also  in  all  large  towns  in  France,  and  to  a 
more  limited  extent  in  other  countries,  numerous  evening  ^'  conferences'' and  **cours" 
on  almost  every  subject  of  interest  in  art,  science,  and  literature  which  workmen  have 
the  opportunity  of  atten<ling,  as  they  are  entirely  gratuitous.  Among  these  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  lectures  given  by  eminent  men  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts 
et  M6tiers  of  Paris.  Most  of  these  are  of  the  nature  of  lectures  rather  than  of  prao* 
tical  instruction.  There  are,  however,  in  many  places  excellent  and  numerously  at- 
tended evening  and  Sunday  technical  classes,  more  especially  in  Belgium  and  Austria, 
and  there  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  the  instruction  thus  given  is  already  exerting  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  capacity  and  intelligence  of  the  workmen,  and  that  this 
influence  will  be  increasingly  felt  in  the  future. 
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Id  the  eveDing  sohoolB  of  North  OermaDv  (FortbilduDgMchnlen^  the  studies  of  the 
ordiuary  elementary  school  are  continued,  the  further  instruction  being  confined 
mainly  to  book-keeping  and  rudimentary  mathematics,  with  some  notions  of  natural 
phili>8opliy.  In  the  eveninc  schools  of  the  same  class  in  South  Germany  the  instruc- 
tion given  is  of  a  more  technical  character  than  in  the  North. 

For  instruction  in  drawing,  as  applied  mainly  to  decorative  work  in  France,  and 
to  both  constructive  and  decorative  work  in  Belgium,  the  opportunities  are  excellent. 
The  crowded  schools  of  drawing,  modelling,  carving,  and  painting,  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  municipalities  of  Paris,  Lyons,  Brussels,  and  other  cities — absolutely 
gratuitous  and  open  to  all  comers,  well  lighted,  fumisned  with  the  best  models,  and 
under  the  care  of  teachers  full  of  enthusiasm — stimulate  those  manufactures  and 
crafts  in  which  the  fine  arts  pla^  a  prominent  part  to  a  degree  which  is  without  par- 
allel in  this  pountry.  Instruction  In  art  applied  to  industry  and  decoration  is  now 
pursued  with  energy  in  South  Germany  and  in  several  of  the  northern  Italian  towns, 
and  the  influence  of  this  instruction  on  the  employment  of  the  people  is  becoming 
very  conspicuous  in  those  countries.  The  government  schools  of  applied  art  in  France, 
under  the  decree  of  1881,  of  which  the  Limoges  Decorative  Arts  School  is  the  earliest 
example,  and  which,  like  the  abovementioned  schools,  are  gratuitous,  should  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection.     *    •    • 

HOm  DTDUBTBIBS. 

Home  and  village  industries  have  been  in  some  oases  initiated,  in  others  improved 
And  extended,  in  districis  where,  from  the  poverty  of  the  population  and  the  scarcity 
of  capital,  special  aids  were  essential,  notably  in  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  the  Tyrol.  In 
the  schools  established  and  maintained  for  this  purpose,  wood  carving  and  inlaying, 
clock  making,  filagree  work,  basket  making,  and  otiier  simple  trades  for  which  there 
were  local  material  and  aptitude,  have  b^n  taaght  with  considerable  success.  In 
some  cases  these  industries  have  been  so  firmly  and  permanently  established  as  to 
Tender  unnecessary  the  further  maintenance  of  the  special  schools.  In  the  primary 
schools  of  the  Black  Forest,  straw  plaitiDg  is  taught  to  the  girls.  Discriminating 
regard  is  paid  to  the  capabilities  of  each  sex.  In  "  women's  work"  schools  on  the 
Heutlingen  model  and  in  the  professional  schools  for  girls  which  have  been  estab- 
lished in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  instruction  is  successfully  ^ven  qualifying 
^irls  for  many  useful  occupations,  though  these  are  scarcely  of  the  Kind  usually  un- 
derstood under  the  term  of  manufactures. 

BirUBT  OH  TUB  UNmU  BTATIS. 

The  report  of  Mr.  William  Mather  to  your  commissioners  on  his  six  months'  tour' 
throughout  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
schools  and  factories  of  that  continent  deserves  the  most  careful  perusal.  It  will  be 
8een  that  Mr.  Mather  assigns  greater  influence  on  American  manufactures  to  the  gen- 
eral education  of  the  American  people  derived  from  their  common  schools  than  to  tneir 
technical  schools,  the  importance  of  which  latter,  however,  in  the  training  of  civil 
engineers  has  been  experienced  for  some  years,  thoogh  it  has  only  more  recently  become 
recognized  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  mechanical  engineering  and  in  metallurgi- 
cal and  manufacturing  establishments  of  various  kinds.  This  recognition  is,  how- 
ever, now  becoming  universal.  A  decided  preference  is  being  given  in  the  United  States 
for  the  positions  of  managers  and  heads  ot  departments  to  persons  who  have  received 
a  scientific  training  in  a  technical  school,  and  the  plan  is  followed  in  these  sohools 
of  combining  instruction  in  ''application"  with  instruction  in  pure  science.  Al- 
though the  conditions  of  American  industry  differ  in  many  respects  fh>m  our  own, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  may  derive  ^reat  advantage  from  a  careful  study  of 
what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  technical  instruction  in  the  United  States,  as,  to- 
gether with  the  elementary  education  of  Canada,  it  is  so  graphically  described  by 
Mr.  Mather.  We  may  add  that  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  and  conclusions  is 
generally  confirmed  by  the  accounts  of  technical  instruction  in  America  which  we 
have  received  from  other  competent  judges. 

KEBD    OF  TBCHNICAL  DrSTBUCTION. 

Not  many  years  have  passed  since  the  time  when  it  would  still  have  been  a  matter 
for  argument  whether,  in  order  to  maintain  the  high  position  which  this  country  has 
attained  in  the  industrial  arts,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  take  care  that  our  managers, 
oar  foremen,  and  our  workmen  should,  in  the  degrees  compatible  with  their  circum- 
stances, combine  theoretical  instruction  with  their  acknowledged  practical  skill.  No 
argument  of  this  kind  is  needed  at  the  present  day.  In  nearly  all  the  great  indus- 
trial centres,  in  the  metropolis,  in  Glasgow,  in  Mauchester,  Liverpool,  Oldnam,  Leeds, 
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Bradford,  Iluddf^rsfield,  Keigbley,  Sheffield,  NoltiDgham,  BirmiDgham,  The  Potteriei, 
and  elsewhere,  wore  or  less  flourisbiug  schools  of  science  and  art,  of  various  grades, 
together  with  nnmerons  art  and  science  classes,  exist,  and  their  influence  may  be 
ttBced  in  the  prodactious  of  the  localities  in  which  they  are  placed. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  ESTABUBUBD  BT  MAKUFACTUBBBS. 

The  schools  established  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong  at  Elswick,  by  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  Company  at  Crewe,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Mather  and  Piatt  of  Sal- 
ford,  in  connection  with  their  engineering  works,  testify  to  the  importance  attached 
by  employers  to  the  theoretical  training  of  yonog  mechanics.  The  efforts  of  Messrs. 
Denny,  the  eminent  shipbuilders  of  Dumbarton,  for  encouraging  the  instruction  of 
their  apprentices  and  for  rewarding  their  workmen  for  meritorious  in^provements  in 
details  applicable  to  their  work,  are  proofs  of  this  appreciation.  The  evidence  of 
Mr.  Richardson,  of  Oldham,  and  of  Mr.  Mather,  of  Salford,  is  emphatic  as  to  their  ex- 
perience of  its  economical  valne. 

Without  more  particularly  referring  to  the  valuable  work  in  the  past  accomplished 
by  the  numeroas  mechanics'  institutes  spread  over  the  country,  many  of  them  of  long 
standing,  wo  may  point  out  that  they  are  now  largely  remodelling  their  constitutions 
in  order  to  bring  up  their  teaching  to  the  level  of  modem  requirements  as  regards 
technical  iustruction.  The  example  of  the  Manchester  Mechanics'  Institute  may  be 
studied  in  this  connection. 

Moreover,  as  evidencing  the  desire  of  the  artisans  themselvee  to  obtain  facilities  for 
instruction  both  in  science  and  art,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  classes  estab- 
lished and  maintained  bv  some  of  the  leading  cooperative  societies.  The  Equitable 
Pioneers'  Society  of  Rochdale  has  led  the  way  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  social 
movements.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  various  trades'  unions  would  also  con- 
sider whether  it  is  not  incumbent  on  them  to  promote  the  technical  education  of 
their  members. 

The  manufacturers  of  Nottingham  speak  with  no  uncertain  voice  of  the  important 
influence  of  the  local  school  of  art  on  the  lace  manufacture  of  that  town.  Without 
the  Lambeth  school,  the  art  productions  of  Messrs.  Doulton  could  scarcely  have  come 
into  existence.  The  linen  manufacturers  of  Belfast  are  becoming  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  technical  instruction  if  competition  on  equal  terms  with  foreign  natious  in 
the  more  artistic  productions  is  to  be  rendered  possible.  The  new  generation  of  en- 
gineers and  manufacturers  of  Glasgow  has  been  trained  in  the  technical  schools  of 
that  city.  The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  owes  its  existence  to  the  convic- 
tion of  the  liverymen  that  technical  instruction  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  wel- 
fare of  our  great  industries. 

TXACBUrO  OF  BATUBAL  SCUXCB. 

Natural  science  is  finding  its  way  surely  though  slowly  into  the  curriculum  of  onr 
older  English  universities  and  of  our  secondary  schools.  It  is  becoming  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  upper  divisions  of  the  elementary  board  schools  in  our  large  towns. 
There  are  scarcely  any  important  metallurgical  works  in  the  kingdom  withont  a 
chemical  laboratory  in  which  the  raw  materials*  and  products  are  daily  subjected  to 
careful  analysis  by  trained  chemists.  The  attainments  of  the  young  men  who  have 
been  trained  in  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich  recommend  them  for  remuner- 
ative employment  by  our  great  shipbuilding  firms. 

BBST  MODBS  OF  ADVANCUrO  TBCHlflCAL  IKSTBUOTIOB.  * 

In  onr  relations  with  public  bodies  and  individuals  in  this  country  during  the  progress 
of  our  inquiry,  the  greatest  anxiety  has  been  manifested  to  obtain  our  advice  as  to 
the  mode  in  wldch  technical  instruction  can  be  best  advanced,  and  we  have  to  ac- 
knowledge the  readiness  of  the  Education  and  Science  and  Art  Departments  to  receive 
and  act  unon  suggestions  in  matters  of  detail  from  individual  members  of  the  commis- 
sion whicn  it  would  have  been  pedantic  to  delay  until  the  completion  of  our  task. 
Among  the  suggestions  which  have  thus  been  made  was  that  of  an  exhibition  of 
the  school  work  of  all  nations,  which  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
consented  to  add  to  the  health  exhibition  of  1884.  This  exhibition  will  be  an  appro- 
priate illustration  of  the  accouut  of  foreign  schools  contained  in  the  previous  parts 
of  this  report.  Your  commissioners,  duriug  their  continental  visits,  received  from 
the  authorities  of  technical  schools  numerous  assurances  ci  their  cordial  support 
and  cooperation  in  such  a  display. 

Thus,  there  is  no  nece88ity  to  "preach  to  the  converted,**  and  we  may  confine  oar- 
selves  to  such  considerations  as  bear  upon  the  improvement  and  more  general  dilia* 
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non  of  teohnical  edaoation  at  borne  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  and  needs  of 
onr  industrial  population. 

In  dealing  with  the  quesiion  of  technical  instruction  in  this  country  we  would,  at 
the  outset-^  state  our  opinion  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  we  should  introduce  the 
practice  or  foreign  countries  into  England  without  considerable  modification.  As  to 
the  hic^her  edncatiop,  namely,  that  for  those  intended  to  become  proprietors  or  mana- 
gers of  industrial  works,  we  should  not  wish  that  every  one  of  them  should  continue 
nis  theoretical  studies  till  the  aee  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  in  a  poly- 
technic school,  and  so  lose  the  advantage  of  practical  instruction  in  our  workshops 
(which  are  really  the  best  technical  schools  in  the  world)  dorine  the  years  from 
eighteen  or  nineteen  to  twenty-one  or  twenty-two,  when  he  is  best  able  to  profit  by  it. 

We  have,  also,  in  the  science  classes  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  (to  the 
intelligent  and  able  administration  of  which  it  is  our  duty  to  bear  testimony)  a  sys- 
tem of  instruction  for  the  great  body  of  our  foremen  and  workmen,  susceptible  cer- 
tainly of  improvement,  but  which  in  its  main  outlines  it  is  not  desirable  to  dis- 
turb. 

Moreover,  in  considering  by  whom  the  cost  of  the  further  development  of  technical 
instruction  should  be  borne,  we  must  not  forget  that,  if  it  be  true  that  in  foreign 
countries  almost  the  entire  cost  of  the  highest  general  and  technical  instruction  is 
borne  by  the  state,  on  the  other  hand,  the  higher  elementary  and  secondary  instruo- 
tion  in  science  falls  on  the  localities  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  with  us ;  while, 
as  to  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  the  cost  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  is  al- 
most exclusively  borne  by  the  localities;  and  this  was  also  the  case  in  France  and 
Belgium  until  the  people  of  those  countries  became  impatient  of  the  lamentable  ab- 
sence of  primary  instruction  on  the  part  of  vast  numbers  of  the  rural  and  in  some 
instances  of  the  town  population,  an  evil  which  large  state  subventions  alone  could 
cure  within  any  reasonable  period  of  time.  With  the  exception  of  France,  there  is 
no  European  country  of  the  first  rank  that  has  an  imperial  budget  for  education  com- 
parable in  amount  with  onr  own.  In  the  United  Kingdom  at  least  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  elementary  education  is  defrayed  out  of  impenal  funds,  and  the  instruction 
of  artisans  in  science  and  art  is  almost  entirely  borne  by  the  state.  Hence  it  will  be 
necessary  to  look,  in  the  main,  to  local  resources  for  any  large  addition  to  the  funds 
required  for  the  lurther  development  of  technical  instruction  in  this  countrv. 

In  determining  what  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  industrial  career  of  tnose  who 
may  expect  to  occupy  the  highest  positions,  it  is  necessary  to  differentiate  between 
capitalists,  who  will  take  the  general  as  distinguished  from  the  technical  direction  of 
large  establishments,  and  those  at  the  head  of  small  undertakings,  or  the  persons 
more  especiaUy  charged  with  the  technical  details  of  either.  For  the  education  of 
the  former,  ample  time  is  available  and  they  have  the  choice  between  several  of  our 
modernized  gprammar  schools,  to  be  followed  by  attendance  at  the  various  colleges  in 
which  science  teaching  is  made  an  essential  feature,  or  the  great  public  schools  and 
universities,  provided  that,  in  these  latter,  science  and  modem  languages  should 
take  a  more  prominent  place.  Either  of  these  methods  may  furnish  an  appropriate 
education  for  those  persons  to  whom  such  general  cultivation  as  will  prepare  them 
to  deal  with  questions  of  administration  is  of  greater  value  than  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  technical  details.  It  is  different  in  regard  to  the  smaller  manufacturers 
and  to  the  practical  managers  of  works.  In  their  case,  sound  knowledge  of  scientific 
principles  has  to  be  combined  with  the  practical  training  of  the  factory^  and  there- 
fore the  time  which  can  be  appropriated  to  the  former,  that  is,  to  theoretical  instruct 
tion,  will  generally  be  more  limited. 

How  this  combination  is  to  be  carried  out  will  vary  with  the  trade  and  wi'ih  the 
circumstances  of  the  individual.  In  those  cases  in  which  theoretical  knowledge  and 
scientific  training  are  of  preeminent  importance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  manufacturer 
of  fine  chemicals,  or  in  that  of  the  metallurgical  chemist,  or  the  electrical  engineer, 
the  higher  technical  education  may  with  advantage  be  extended  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  or  twenty -two.  In  the  oases,  however,  of  those  who  are  to  be,  for  example, 
managers  of  chemical  works  in  wlfich  complex  machinery  is  used,  or  managers  of 
rolling  mills,  or  mechanical  engineers,  where  early  and  prolonged  workshop  expe- 
rience is  all-important,  the  theoretical  training  should  be  completed  at  not  later  than 
nineteen  years  of  age,  when*the  works  must  be  entered  and  the  scientific  education 
carried  further  by  private  study  or  by  such  other  means  as  do  not  interfere  with  the 
practical  work  of  their  callings.  Many  colleges  of  the  class  to  which  we  have  referred 
have  already  arranged  their  courses  to  meet  these  requirements,  and  some  of  them, 
as  will  appear  from  our  reports  of  visits,  have  workshops  for  the  purpose  of  familiar- 
izing the  students  with  the  use  of  machine  and  hand  tools. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nearly  all  of  these  very  useful  institutions  suffer  more  or 
less  from  the  want  of  adequate  funds  to  enable  them  to  provide  for  such  a  staff  of 
professors  as  is  necessary  for  the  proper  subdivision  of  the  various  subjects  taught, 
and  for  the  equipment  of  museums,  apparatus,  and  laboratories  of  the  various  kinds 
essential  to  the  practical  instruction  of  the  student.    In  this  respect  the  provision  in 
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iiiis  conntrv  compares  most  no  favorably  with  that  in  the  nniyenities  and  polyteehnio 
schools  of  thecontiDont,  even  in  spite  of  recent  munificent  benefactions  like  thoee  of  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Beyer  of  Manchester,  the  late  Sir  Josiah  Mason  of  Bixiningham,  of  the 
Baxter  family  at  Dnndee,  the  late  Mr.  Harris  of  Preston,  the  liberal  gifts  of  Mr. 
Crawford  to  the  Queen's  College  at  Cork,  and  others.  In  speaking  of  bene&ctionB, 
we  do  not  overlook  the  noble  endowment  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  for  the  eneonrage- 
meut  of  engineering  by  afilbrding  to  able  and  promising  yonngmen.  especially  of  the 
class  of  artisans,  the  meaus  of  obtaining  theoretical  combined  witn  practicid  train- 
ing, the  former  in  institutions  of  the  kind  we  have  referred  to. 

BBCOKDABT  SCHOOLS  AS  A  FlXrABATIOM  lOB  TBCHHICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  best  preparation  for  technical  study  is  a  good  modem  secondarj  achool  of  the 
types  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  the  Bedford  Modem  School,  and  the  Allan 
Glen's  Institution  at  Glascow.  Unfortunately,  our  middle  classes  are  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage, compared  with  those  of  the  continent,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
such  schools.  The  transfer  of  the  functions  of  the  endowed  schools  commissioners 
to  the  charity  commissioners  has  not  had  the  efiTeot  of  increasing  the  rate  of  progress 
in  the  reorganization  of  our  secondary  schools.  We  consider  it  to  be  essential  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  insure  that  this  work  shall  be  carried  on  with  greater  rigor 
in  the  future  than  it  has  been  hitherto.  We  learn  that  there  are  still  endowments 
available  for  education,  amounting  to  upwards  of  200,0001.  per  annum,  which  have 
not  been  dealt  with  by  the  commissioners.  In  the  sehemes  for  the  new  schools  the 
subjects  of  science  and  modem  languages  should  form  a  very  prominent  part ;  and  it 
would  be  desirable  in  some  of  these  schools,  especially  in  large  towns  (where  classical 
schools  are  not  wanting),  in  order  to  provide  for  the  fuller  teaching  of  these  subjects, 
more  particularly  of  mathematics,  that  the  classical  lan^ages  should  be  altogether 
exclnded  from  the  schemes  of  instruction.  But  the  existing  endowments  are  very 
unevenly  distributed  over  the  country ;  in  many  of  the  large  manufacturing  centres 
no  resources  of  the  kind  exist;  private  enterprise  is  clearly  Inadequate  to  do  all  that 
is  required  in  establishing  such  schools,  and  we  must  look  to  some  public  measure  to 
supply  this,  the  greatest  defect  of  our  educational  system.  It  is  to  be  desired  that, 
in  the  proposed  reorgnnization  of  local  government,  power  should  be  given  to  im- 
portant local  bodies,  like  the  proposed  county  boards  and  the  municipal  corporations, 
to  originate  and  support  secondary-  and  technical  schools  in  conformity  with  the  public 
opinion  for  the  time  being  of  their  constituents. 

Intellii^ent  youths  of  the  artisan  classes  should  have  easy  access  to  secondary  and 
technical  schools  by  numerous  scholarships,  and  the  more  promising  studenta  of  them 
again  to  the  higher  technical  colleges. 

8C1BNCI  TXAC1IIKG  DT  TBI  BLBMBirTAXT  SCHOOL. 

For  the  great  mass  of  onr  working  population,  who  must  necessarily  begin  to  earn 
their  livelihoofl  at  an  early  age  and  from  whom  our  foremen  will  be  mostly  selected, 
it  is  essential  that  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  the  sciences  bearing  upon  industry 
should  form  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  that  instruction 
in  drawing,  and  more  especially  in  drawing  with  rule  and  compass,  of  a  character  likely 
to  be  useful  to  them  in  their  future  occupations  as  workmen  and  ajrtisans,  should  receive 
far  greater  attention  than  it  does  at  present.  The  importance  of  the  first  of  these  sub- 
jects lias  so  far  been  acknowledged  by  the  education  department  that  in  all  infant 
schools  simple  lessons  on  objects  and  the  more  commonly  occurring  phenomena  of 
nature  have  been  made  obligatory.  This  system  of  instruction,  if  properly  illustrated 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  object  itself,  or  of  diagrams  or  models  of  the  same,  or  by  the 
simplest  kinds  of  experiments,  is  an  excellent  foundation  for  the  subsequent  teaching 
of  elementary  science. 

When,  however,  the  child  enters  the  elementary  school  the  teaching  of  science  prao-  < 
tically  ceases  until  it  reaches  tlio  upper  division,,  inasmuch  as  the  arrangement  of  the 
class  subjects  in  th^  lower  division  is  found  in  practice  to  exclude  science  fh>m  that 


is  a  branch  of  elementary  science  which  need  not  be  separated  irom  science  generally, 
and  can  well  be  taught  along  with  the  other  branches  of  science  by  means  of  the 
object  lessons  which  are  described  in  the  code.  Thus  there  would  be  only  two  class 
subjects  iuBt^ad  of  three,  and  in  this  way  the  connecting  link  which  is  now  wanting 
between  science  as  taught  in  the  infant  school  and  in  the  higher  division  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  would  bo  supplied 


mOHIR  XLXMKNTABT  SCHOOLS. 


We  could  hardly  overstate  our  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  plan  of  giving  inatmo- 
tlou  in  natural  science  by  special  teachers,  as  carried  out  in  the  board  fchoola  of  Lir- 
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Bxpool  and  Birmingham,  where  the  employmentof  a  well  qualified  science  demonstrator 
insures  the  sound  character  of  the  instruction,  while  the  repetition  of  the  lesson  by 
the  schoolmaster  enables  him  to  improve  himself  in  the  methods  of  science  teaching. 
This  should,  howeyer,  be  supplemented  by  the  establishment  of  higher  elementary 
ichools,  like  those  of  Sheffield  and  Manchester,  into  which  the  more  advanced  pupils 
)f  the  primary  schools  may  be  drafted,  especially  if  the  parents  of  those  children 
should  be  able  to  keep  them  at  school  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  unassisted, 
>r,  if  they  are  unable  to  do  so,  assisted  by  scholarships  taking  the  place  of  the  wa^es 
vrhich  they  would  otherwise  earn.  In  these  latter  schools  it  is  possible  to  provide 
efficient  laboratories  in  which  practical  work  is  performed  by  the  pupils,  while  this 
cannot  adequately  be  done  for  the  ordinary  primary  schools.  Youtlis  having  the  ad- 
rsDtage  of  such  instruction  will  be  well  prepared  to  avail  themselves  at  a  later  period 
>f  the  classes  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  of  the  technical  classes  under  the 
laspices  of  the  City  and  Quilds  Institute,  which  are  now  so  numerous,  and  many  of 
nrhioh  are  under  excellent  teachers. 

The  evidence  given  before  us  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  directors  of  both  these  institu- 
Jons  nse  every  efiTort  in  their  power  to  secure  sound  and  practical  teaching  in  these 
classes,  so  far  as  that  can  be  effected  by  assistance  in  training  the  teachers  and  by  careful 
nesting,  in  their  examinations,  of  the  results  of  the  instruction  given.  In  regard  to 
:he  first,  much  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  increasing  number  of  teachers  who  are  now 
ible  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  scientific  instruction  given  in  the  Normal  School  of 
Science  at  South  Kensiagton,  as  well  as  from  the  pecunia^  assistance  offered  by  the 
toience  and  Art  Department  to  science  teachers  desirous  of  attending  the  courses  and 
Aboratories  of  vanous  provincial  colleges,  while  for  teachers  of  technology  a  ^peat 
(tep  in  advance  will  be  made  when  the  Central  Institution  of  the  City  Quilds  is  in 
operation.  As  to  the  latter — that  is  to  say,  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  given 
n  the  classes — more  close  and  frequent  inspection  than  at  present  is  much  to  be  de- 
ured,  a  higher  payment  for  the  more  advanced  grades  of  several  subjects  should  be 
nade  than  is  now  the  case,  and  practical  laboratory  work  in  the  higher  grades  in 
icience  should  be  more  generally  demanded. 

An  important  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the  inspectors  should  be  more  partic- 
ilarly  directed  is  to  ascertain  that  proper  apparatus  and  appliances  are  provided 
Tor  practical  work  in  these  classes. 

▲BT  SCHOOLS  VOB  ABTISAHS. 

With  reference  to  the  subject  of  drawing,  we  cannot  too  often  Call  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  efibrts  which  are  being  maae  abroad  for  instruction  in  art,  more  espe- 
nally  as  applied  to  industrial  and  decorative  purposes,  and  to  the  important  influence 
>f  this  instruction  in  furnishing  employment  for  artisans  on  the  continent.  Without 
lepreciating  what  has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  the  schools  and  classes  under  the 
iuspices  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  this  country,  and  while  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  organization  which  tends  to  the  diffusion  of  art  instruction 
>ver  a  wide  area,  your  commissioners  cannot  conceal  from  themselves  the  fact  that 
their  influence  on  industrial  art  in  this  country  is  far  from  being  so  great  as  that  of 
limilar  schools  abroad.  This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent  to  the  want  of  proper 
and  sufficient  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  students,  owing  to  the  inadequate  in- 
struction they  have  reoeived  in  drawing  in  the  elementary  schools. 

DBAWniO  ARD  MODBLLDIO. 

Tonr  commissioners  are  aware  that  the  number  of  children  who  are  supposed  to 
learn  drawing  in  elementary  schools  is  considerable,  but  it  is  small  compared  with 
the  total  number  in  attendance,  and  it  is,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  diminishing. 
We  have  ascertained  by  inspection  that  tne  instruction  is  in  far  too  many  cases  of 
Uttle  value.  Instead  of  a  mass  of  inferior  drawings  being  sent  up  once  a  year  to 
South  Kensington  for  examination  there,  it  is  necessary  that  the  instruction  in  draw- 
ing in  elementary  schools  should  be  as  carefully  supervised  on  the  spot  by  the  Whitc- 
luSl  inspectors  as  is  that  in  other  branches  of  primary  education.  In  nearly  all 
the  places  abroad  which  your  commissioners  have  visited  they  have  found  that 
drawing  is  an  obligatorv  subject  of  instruction  in  the  primary  school  and  that  it 
is  regarded  as  of  equal  importance  with  writing.  The  number  of  hours  which  the 
children  devote  to  lessons  in  drawing  abroad  is  frequently  as  many  as  three  per 
week,  whereas  in  England  the  subject  is  not  only  not  obligatory,  but  m  about  three- 
fourtns  of  our  elementary  schools  no  instruction  whatever  is  given  in  this  subject, 
and  in  those  schools  in  which  drawing  is  taught  the  time  devoted  to  it  rarely  exceeds 
one  hour  per  week,  and  even  that  not  always  regularly.  This  want  of  attention,  to- 
gether with  the  absence  of  competent  teachers,  proper  models  and  methods,  and  ade- 
f  nate  inspection,  fhlly  accounts  for  the  inferiority  to  which  we  have  referred.    The 
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training  of  teachers  for  the  Irish  national  schools  includes  special  instraetion  indraw- 
ing)  and  a  grant  for  drawing  is  made  to  primary  schools  in  Ireland  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  national  education.  The  drawing  in  some  of  the  schools  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  and  in  some  of  those  under  the  board  of  intermediate  education  is  good. 

Your  commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  sound  instruction  in  the  mdiments  of  draw- 
ing should  be  incorporated  with  writing  in  all  primary  schools,  both  for  girls  and 
boys,  by  which,  also,  according  to  the  experience  of  competent  authorities,  the  writ- 
ing would  bo  much  improved.  Something  in  this  direction  has  already  been  done  in 
many  good  infant  schools,  where  children  of  the  age  of  six  draw  triangles,  squares, 
oblongd,  &.C.,  on  their  slates.  This  exercise  is  repeated  on  the  day  of  inspection,  and 
is  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  value  attached  to  **  appropriate  oooapations.'' 
We  have  observed  with  satisfaction  the  recent  circular  (Art  Form,  No.  1194)  of 
August,  1883,  prescribing  the  new  exercise  of  drawing  to  scale.  We  believe  the  prin- 
ciple therein  laid  down  to  be  excellent,  and  we  trust  that  the  school  managers  and 
teachers  will  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  to  them  in  this  alteration  in 
the  first  grade  work.  The  permission  recently  accorded  to  teachers  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  and  modelling  to  t^e  children  of  the  elementary  sohools  out  of  the 
ordinary  school  hours  is  also  likely  to  prove  very  advantageous. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  It  should 
be  directed  to  the  subject  of  modelling  in  the  elementary  school.  We  notice  that  by 
a  recent  addition  to  the  art  directory  small  classes  in  modelling  may  now  claim  a 
local  examination ;  we  believe  this  to  be  a  most  salutary  regulation.  Modelling  is 
an  exercise  of  great  importance  to  the  future  workman,  and  its  rudiments  can  well 
be  taken  up,  as  in  continental  schools,  at  the  earliest  age. 

Assuming  such  preparation  in  the  infant  and  elementary  school  as  we  have  here 
suggested,  the  progress  of  subsequent  instruction  in  art  classes  would  be  immeasur- 
ably more  rapid.  Whether  the  attendance  in  any  ^ven  locality  will  ever  be  so  great 
in  this  country,  where  the  instruction  has  to  be  paid  for,  as  in  France,  Bel^um,  and 
elsewhere,  where  it  is  gratuitous,  is  a  matter  for  grave  doubt.  However  this  may  bC) 
there  are  two  points  in  connection  with  the  instruction  in  art  schools  and  classes  as 
bearing  on  industrial  pursuits  whicti  require  careful  attention.  The  first  is  one 
which  we  are  glad  to  perceive  is  now  fully  appreciated  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, viz,  the  advantage  of  substituting  practice  in  rapid  but  correct  execution  in 
place  of  the  method  of  stippling,  which  was  formerly  not  sufficiently  discouraged  in 
art  schools  and  classes ;  ^eater  attention  also  than  hitherto  should  be  given  to  mod- 
elling. The  second  point  relates  to  industrial  designing.  This,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  manufactures 
on  the  part  of  art  teachers  and  the  absence  of  sympathy  evinced  by  the  proprietors 
of  industrial  works,  has,  with  some  notable  exceptions,  not  received  sufficient  at- 
tention in  our  art  schools  and  classes.  In  fact,  there  has  been  a  great  departure  in 
this  respect  from  the  intention  with  which  the  '' schools  of  design"  were  originally 
founded,  viz,  **  the  practical  application  of  (a  knowledge  of)  omamentiil  art  to  the 
improvement  of  manufactures."  Large  grants  of  public  money  for  teaching  art  to 
artisans  in  such  classes  can  scarcely  be  Justified  on  any  other  ground  than  its  indus- 
trial utility. 

ATPUBD  AJn  WORK. 

On  the  subject  of  the  teaching  of  industrial  design,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  may  with  advantage  depart  from  their  principle,  as  nX 
first  laid  down,  of  granting  encouragement  to  design  only,  so  far  as  to  award  grants 
for  specimens  of  applied  art  workmanship  in  the  materials  themselves,  as  a  test  of 
the  applicability  of  the  design  and  as  a  reward  for  success  in  overcoming  the  tech- 
nical difficulties  of  the  manufacture. 

It  seems  scarcely  fair  that  well  executed  art  work  by  a  student,  say  a  richly  chased 
piece  of  silver  plate,  should  obtain  only  the  same  recompense  as  the  design  for  the 
same  object  on  paper.  We  are  aware  that  sx>ecial  vigilance  would  in  this  case  be 
required  in  order  to  prevent  the  use  of  such  rewards  for  trade  or  for  other  than  edu- 
cational purposes. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence,  with  which  we  include  a  remarkable  letter  from  M. 
Willnis,  the  eminent  designer  of  Birmingham,  that  it  would  be  well  if  persons  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  application  of  design  to  industrial  manufactures  were 
more  extensively  consulted  in  the  award  of  prizes  for  industrial  design.  We  are 
aware  that  this  is  now  done  in  some  measure,  but,  however  eminent  may  be  the  gen- 
tlemen whom  the  department  has  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting,  it  is  nnlikely  that 
the  small  number  of  these  should  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  vast  varieties  of 
applications  to  have  the  special  knowledge  requisite  for  judges  in  the  large  number 
of  trades  in  which  design  forms  an  important  element. 

DTDUSTBIAL  ART  MUSEUMS. 

Among  the  most  important  means  of  stimulating  industrial  art  education  and  of 
tpreadiDg  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  art  throughout  the  country  is  the  fbon- 
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dation  of  local  musenras  of  applied  art  of  snch  a  character  as  is  best  adapted  to  ad- 
vance toe  industries  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are  sitnated. 

Stimulated  by  the  advice  and  influence  of  the  director  of  the  South  KensinstoD 
Museum,  and  with  the  liberal  aid  of  private  benefactors,  such  collections  have  beeo 
provided  in  the  local  art  museums  at  Sheffield,  Deiby,  York,  and  elsewhere.  In  Man- 
chester also,  steps  have  been  taken  to  found  an  industrial  museum,  and  the  corpora- 
tion has  acquired  the  famous  Bock  collection  of  textile  fabrics  for  this  purpose.  The 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Stoke,  and  other  galleries  are  open  on  Sundays,  and  are 
visited  by  Increasing  numbers  of  orderly  working  people.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
similar  facilities  should  be  provided  for  the  inspection  of  our  metropolitan  museums 
and  collections.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  connection  between  these  museums  and 
the  local  schools  of  art  should  be  of  an  intimate  character.  Indeed,  in  this  respect 
much  may  be  learned  from  foreign  countries,  where  many  such  museums  exist  and 
exert  great  influence  on  manufactures.  Further,  we  must  express  strong  approval, 
in  which  we  merely  repeat  the  opinion  oflered  by  competent  witnesses  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  of  the  system  of  circulating  amongthe  local  museums  collections  of  works 
of  art  from  the  national  collection  at  South  Kensington.  The  viJue  and  utility  of 
these  collections  are  greatly  enhanced  by  suitable  manuals  and  guide  books  well  illus- 
trated and  sold  at  a  cheap  rate ;  these  senre  to  explain  to  visitorB  of  the  artisan 
classes  the  features  most  worthy  of  notice. 

While  we  fully  admit  the  force  of  the  contention  that  the  contributions  of  the 
state  to  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  museums  will  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  countij  at  large,  if  applied  mainly  to  central  institutions  like  those  of  the 
metropolis,  or  Edinburgh,  and  of  Dublin,  we  highly  approve  of  the  grants  to  provin- 
cial mnsenms  of  reproductions,  either  gratuitously  or  at  a  very  low  price.  Those 
grants  may  even,  in  the  case  of  typical  museums  situated  in  some  of  the  chief  indos- 
trial  centres,  be  extended  with  advantage  to  original  examples  of  art  and  of  manu- 
factures calculated  to  increase  the  knowledge  and  improve  the  taste  of  those  (more 
especially  of  the  artisans)  engaged  therein. 

OOVBBmaHT  BUILDDrO   OBum. 

Your  commissioners  believe  that  the  grants  now  made  in  aid  of  the  buildings  for 
local  schools  of  science  and  art  and  for  industrial  museums  in  connection  with  tnem, 
limited  as  they  are  to  a  maximum  of  500Z.  for  art  schools  and  the  same  sum  for  science 
schools,  coniiled  also  with  the  requirements  that  they  shall  be  given  only  for  build- 
ings under  the  free  libraries  act  or  in  connection  with  schools  or  art  require  revision, 
and  tend  rather  to  discourage  local  effort  than  otherwise,  inasmuch  as  they  give  an 
erroneous  impression  of  what  is  leally  required  in  order  that  suitable  buildings  may 
be  provided. 

Year  commissioners  highly  approve  of  the  recent  foundation  ofscholarships  to  promis- 
ing students  in  the  science  classes  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  enabling  them  to 
continue  their  education  at  various  higher  schools.  The  limitation  of  the  available 
funds  appears  to  have  rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of  this  step  the  abolition  of 
the  Queen's  prizes,  given  for  success  in  the  elementary  stages,  and  the  substitution  of 
honorary  certificates  in  place  of  them.  We  find  there  is  an  opinion  prevalent  that 
these  certificates  will  not  afford  sufficient  stimulus  to  certain  students.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  a  small  addition  to  the  customary  local  prize  funds  will  be  readily 
subscribed  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

But  all  these  institutions  and  measures  will  not  alone  accomplish  the  object  aimed 
at.  For  this  the  localities  must  rely  far  more  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto  on  their 
own  exertions.  Teachers  should  know  that  they  labor  under  the  eye  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  work  being  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  done.  The  organization 
and  efficiency  of  the  science  schools  at  Oldham  and  Keiehley  are  conspicuous  examples 
of  what  may  be  done  in  regard  to  the  scientific  and  technical  instruction  of  artisans, 
where  local  employers  take  an  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  work.  The  Old- 
ham School  of  Science  and  Art  may,  so  far  as  science  teaching  is  concerned,  be  re- 
garded as  the  type  and  example  of  what  evening  schools  should  be ;  and  the  existence 
of  similar  efficient  and  flourishing  schools  in  all  our  industrial  towns  would  greatly 
contribute  to  confirm  our-  industrial  position.  The  remuneration  of  teachers  should 
not  depend  to  so  great  an  extent  as  at  present  on  the  grants  from  headquarters. 
School  boards  should  be  authorized  to  establish  and  conduct  science  and  art  classes 
for  artisans,  and  where  no  school  boards  exist  power  should  be  ffiven  to  the  local 
governing  bodies  to  establish  or  support  such  scnools.  If  the  teaching  is  not  entirely 
gratuitous  (and  the  regularity  of  attendance  iu  the  art  classes  in  the  French  and  Bel- 
gian cities  and  in  the  science  classes  in  Li^ge,  Seraing,  and  elsewhere  shows  that  it 
IS  a  prejudice  to  suppose  that  people  only  appreciate  what  they  pay  for),  the  fees 

OQght  to  be  on  the  lowest  possible  scale. 
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TXACHCCQ  AITD  APPLIAVCIS. 


Tonr  commissioners  have  had  before  them  depntations  of  representatiTe  worldng- 
men  who  have  expressed  their  views  on  the  wants  of  the  working  claaaee  with  le- 
spect  to  the  teaching  of  science  and  art,  and  who  have  stated  that  the  assistance 
afforded  by  the  department  is  not  sufficiently  directed  towards  the  requirements  of 
their  several  trades.  We  believe  that  many  workmen  are  disposed  to  attach  too  little 
value  to  the  importance  of  ac<]niring  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  science  because 
they  do  not  see  their  application.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  whenever  it  is  possible 
persons  engaged  in  the  trade  taught  and  having  scientific  knowledge  should  give  in- 
struction to  workmen,  and  we  have  ascertained  that  a  large  number  of  such  teachers 
are  registered  under  the  examination  scheme  of  the  City  and  Qnilds  of  London  Insti- 
tute. We  visited  classes  of  this  character  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution  in  Regent 
street,  at  the  Manchester  Technical  School,  the  Lyceum  at  Oldham,  and  at  other  places, 
some  of  which  were  excellent. 

The  city  guilds  are  trying  a  most  important  experiment  in  their  practical  classes. 
If  empiricism  be  avoided,  a  groat  point  will  be  rained  by  the  attraction  to  working 
men  and  women  of  a  mode  of  instruction  in  which  the  direct  application  of  scientific 
principles  is  the  means  by  which  a  knowledge  of  those  principles  is  conveyed  to  their 
minds.  As  to  this  point,  we  refer  to  the  almost  unanimous  expression  of  opinion 
contained  in  the  letters  of  eminent  manufacturers  in  reply  to  our  circular  asking 
their  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  technical  instruction. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject  without  calling  attention  to  the  edu- 
cational value  of  the  museums  of  natural  objects  now  foimd  in  many  of  the  modem 
elementary  schools  of  the  continent.  Probably  the  best  examples  of  such  collections 
are  those  of  the  Normal  School  of  Brussels  and  of  the  elementary  schools  of  ZQrich. 
Collections  of  natural  objects,  pictures,  and  diagrams  are  of  the  greatest  assistance 
for  illustrating  object  lessons  in  rudimentary  science  to  children  of  the  earliest 
years. 

Many  persons  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  working  of  free  libraries  in  our  large 
towns  are  of  opinion  that  the  benefit  of  these  might  be  extended  to  elementary 
schools  bv  placing  at  the  disposal  of  such  schools  books  of  a  character  calculated  to 
interest  children  of  school  a^e.  Among  these  books  some  suitable  technical  works, 
especially  illustrated  ones,  migbt  be  included.  These  school  libraries  would  be  of  the 
nature  of  the  branch  libraries  which  are  now  attached  to  many  of  the  free  libraries 
of  our  large  towns. 

Your  commissioners,  after  having  had  the  opportunity  of  further  considering  the 
value  of  manual  work  as  a  part  of  primary  instruction  and  after  having  seen  such 
work  introduced  into  elementary  schools  of  various  grades  in  other  countries  besides 
France,  are  able  now  to  express  a  stronger  opinion  in  its  favor  than  at  the  time  of 
their  first  report.  They  do  this  with  greater  confidence  because,  in  consequence 
partly  of  the  suggestion  contained  in  that  report,  the  exi>eriment  of  introducing 
manual  work  into  primary  schools  has  been  successfully  efiTected  by  at  least  two 
school  boards  in  this  country,  viz,  those  of  Manchester  and  Sheffield. 

MAVUAL  WOIUL 

Tour  commissioners  have  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  manual  work  of  the 
pupils,  both  at  the  Manchester  board  schools  and  at  the  central  school  in  Sheffield, 
and  they  are  satisfied  that  such  work  is  very  beneficial  as  a  part  of  the  pr^iminary 
education  of  boys  in  this  country  who  are  to  be  subsequently  engaged  in  indostriji 
pursuits,  even  though  it  should  not,  as  however  it  probably  will  do,  actually  shorten 
the  period  of  their  apprenticeship. 

Your  commissioners  see  no  reason  why,  since  grants  are  made  on  needlework  in 
girls'  schools*  they  should  not  be  made  on  manual  work  in  boys'  schools.  This  in- 
struction may  be  given  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school. 
It  has  been  proved  that  this  can  be  done,  the  boys  being  most  eager  to  return  for 
handicraft  teaching  after  school  hours. 

Whenever  more  attention  shall  be  given  to  drawing,  and  especially  to  mechanical 
and  geometrical  drawing,  in  the  ordinary  and  the  higher  elementary  schools,  it  will 
be  proper  and  desirable  that  the  work  executed  in  the  shops  attached  to  these  schools 
should  be  made  from  drawings  prepared  by  the  children  tnemselvea. 

ATTIKDANCB  AT  BLSKEKTABT   SCHOOLS. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  success,  not  only  of  technical,  but  of  the  ordinary 
elementary  instruction  of  our  working  population  depends  upon  the  regular  attena- 
ance  of  the  children  at  school  and  upon  their  remaining  there  sufficiently  long  to 
insure  that  the  knowledge  acquired  shall  leave  some  lasting  impression  on  tnelr 
minds.    As  will  have  appeared  from  other  parts  of  this  report,  the  children  of  the 
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workpeople  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  with  few  exceptions,  remain  at  school  till 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  in  some  of  the  German  States  are  required  to  continue 
their  elementary  instruction  two  years  longer  in  evening  and  Sunday  schools,  if  their 
examination  at  fourteen  has  not  been  satisfictory.  The  wases  of  the  parents  in  these 
countries  are  generally  lower  and  the  sacrifice  of  their  children's  earnings  is  conse- 
quently felt  more  than  with  us.  The  efficiency  of  the  American  workmen  is  mainly 
attributed,  by  all  who  have  inquired  into  the  subject,  to  the  primary  education  ao- 
auired  by  them  during  a  prolonged  attendance  at  school.  ^In  our  own  countiy  great 
aiversity  preyails  as  to  the  standard  authorizing  the  employment  of  children  as  full- 
timers.  In  Scotland  this  will  be  remedied  bv  the  act  of  last  session.  After  next  year 
no  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  can  oe  employed  on  full  time  in  Scotland,  un- 
less it  has  passed  the  fifth  standard.  We  haye  no  doubt  that  all  classes  interested  in 
industry  will  (quickly  reap  the  benefit  of  this  amendment  of  the  law,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  this  regulation  should  not  be  extended  to  England  and  Wales,  so  far  as 
it  applies  to  factories  and  workshops. 

OOLLEQBS  AXD  THSIB  TEACHDrO. 

We  haye  avoided  in  the  foregoing  statement  making  special  observations  on  the 
merits  or  defects  of  the  various  scientific  and  technical  colleges  and  schools  which 
are  at  work  or  in  course  of  establishment  in  this  country,  but  we  think  it  due  to  those 
who  have  founded  and  those  who  are  conducting  these  excellent  institutions  to  state 
that  all  of  them,  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are,  in  spite 
of  limited  means,  producing  eood  results.  It  is  most  praiseworthy  on  the  part  oi  the 
professors  and  teachers  that  tne^  devote  themselves  to  the  important  work  of  tuition 
for  salaries  so  small  as  those  which  thev  as  a  rule  receive,  when  many  would,  by  em- 
ploying their  scientific  and  technical  Knowledse  in  private  enterprise,  obtain  much 
larger  pecuniary  remuneration.  We  may  remark  concerning  the  colleges  that  it  is 
not  necessary  that  al^  of  them  should  be  of  the  highest  type.  To  enable  the  rela- 
tively small  number  of  persons  capable  of  occupying  the  hig^hest  industrial  positions 
to  acquire  the  most  complete  education  of  whicn  modem  science  admits,  only  a  few 
Avell  equipped  institutions  of  high  rank  are  needed.  It  is,  however,  of  national  im- 
portance that  these  few  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  of  efficiency  as  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  successfully  the  nighest  educational  work  in  the  special  direction 
for  which  circumstances,  particularly  of  locality,  have  fitted  them.  Your  commis- 
sioners believe  th&t  no  portion  of  the  national  expenditure  on  education  is  of  greater 
importance  than  that  employed  in  the  scientific  culture  of  the  leaders  of  industry. 
Your  commissioners  fear  that  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  training  of  this  k^h^t 
character  is,  in  England,  at  present  small  amon^  those  whom  it  will  ultimately 
benefit;  and  yet  there  are  few  countries  in  which  so  many  investigations  have 
been,  made  the  practical  bearings  of  which  were  not  at  the  outset  apparent  but 
'Which  have  in  the  end  led  to  the  most  important  practical  results.  The  discovery  by 
Faraday  of  magneto-electricitv  and  b^  Joule  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 
at  once  occur  as  examples.  The  Englishman  is  accustomed  to  seek  for  an  immediate 
return,  and  has  yet  to  learn  that  an  extended  and  systematic  education  up  to  and 
including  the  methods  of  original  research  is  now  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
fullest  development  of  industry.  It  is,  among  other  elements  of  progress,  to  the 
gradual  but  sure  growth  of  public  opinion  in  this  direction  that  your  commissioners 
look  for  the  means  of  securing  to  this  country  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  high- 
est position  as  an  industrial  nation. 

We  desire  to  express  our  satisfaction  at  the  recent  establishment  of  weaving  and 
dyeing  schools  in  the  north  of  England,  and  of  mechanical  laboratories  in  several 
localities.  The  utUity  of  weaving  schools  to  proprietors  and  managers  of  factories, 
and  to  merchants  who  desire  to  become  acouamted  with  the  processes  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  goods  in  which  they  deal,  nas  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  on  the 
continent  that  we  need  adduce  no  further  arguments  in  their  favor.  The  weaving 
and  dyeing  schools  of  Leeds  have  been  established  and  are  maintained  entirely  by 
the  Ciothworkers'  Company  of  London.  We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  appropriate  purposes  to  which  a  portion  of  their  funds  could  have  been  devoted. 
The  mechanical  laboratoriesand  mechanical  drawing  schools  at  Nottingham,  Shef- 
field. Huddersfield,  and  elsewhere  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  enlarging  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  young  artisans  who  are  kept  continuously  at  one  branch 
in  their  daily  work. 

The  teaching  of  art  and  science  subjecte  in  the  training  colleges  of  Great  Britain 
for  elementary  school  teachers  is  very  defective.  The  inspection  on  the  part  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  has  until  lately  been  greatly  neglected,  owing  to  the 
divided  responsibility  for  the  college?  of  the  Education  Department  and  the  Kensington 
authorities.  The  answers  received  by  the  examiners  to  such  questions  as  the  follow- 
ing: *' Write  out  the  heads  of  a  lecture  to  an  elementary  class  on  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  water,  mentioning  the  experiments  which  you  would  show  and 
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your  object  in  showing  them,''  prove  conclusively  that  the  students  haye  no  idea  ai 
to  how  such  a  simple  matter  ought  to  be  bronght  before  a  class.  It  would  greatly 
conduce  to  sound  and  efficient  training  in  science,  and  particularly  in  the  methods 
of  teaching,  if  those  students  in  training  who  have  shown  an  aptitude  for  science 
work  coula  be  sent  annually  to  the  Normal  School  of  Science  at  South  Kensington  or 
to  other  approved  efficient  institntious.  The  provision  for  art  teaching  in  moat  of  the 
training  colleges  is  inferior  even  to  that  at  present  made  for  science,  and  an  entire 
reform  m  this  respect  is  urgently  needed;  and  similar  measures  should  be  taken'  for 
systematic  instruction  in  art  as  in  science.  Considerable  attention  is,  as  we  have  said 
elsewhere,  paid  to  drawing  in  the  Normal  School  in  Dublin,  where  it  is  tanght  by  a 
competent  art  master. 

The  school  boards  of  our  great  cities  are  fully  alive  to  the  defective  character  of 
the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers.  In  London.  Liverpool,  and  elsewhere  they  have 
endeavored  to  apply  a  partial  remedy  by  introaucing  Joint  instruction,  under  special 
teachers  qualified  in  each  subject,  instead  of  having  each  headmaster  to  instruct  the 
pupil  teachers  of  his  own  school  in  every  subject.  The  Education  Department  has 
also  taken  a  small  step  in  the  riffht  direction  hj  somewhat  limiting  the  number  of 
hours  that  the  pupils  may  be  employed  in  teaching,  so  as  to  give  them  a  little  more 
leisure  for  learning.  No  consideralne  improvement  can.  however,  be  expected  until 
the  great  school  M«rds  are  authorized  to  establish  colleges  for  training  teachers. 
These  colleges  would  be  day  schools  and  need  not  receive  from  the  State  enormous 
capitation  grants  like  those  now  ^ven  to  the  English  denominational  training  col- 
leges, but  only  small  allowances  bke  those  granted  to  the  day  students  in  thoee  of 
Scotland. 

CITT  AND  OUILDB  OF  LOITDOH  mTITUTB. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  deem  ourselves  Justified  in  giying,  at  the 
risk  of  repeating  some  of  the  statements  we  may  have  made  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
our  report,  a  short  review  of  the  work  initiated,  controlled,  and  contemplatea  by  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  inasmucn  as  this  important  organisation  has 
been  created  in  order  to  promote  the  technical  instruction  of  persons  of  every  grade 
engaged  in  indnstrv. 

The  institute  had  not  been  in  existence  very  long  when  your  commissioners  were 
appointed,  and  consequently  they  have  scarcely  had  the  opportunity  of  estimating 
the  value  of  the  work  it  is  doing  in  some  of  its  branches.  Even  now  that  work  is 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  unknown,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  Ireland. 
In  Dublin,  Cork,  and  in  many  other  Irish  towns  notning  was  known  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  of  the  encouragement  to  technical  instruction  offered  by  the  institute's 
scheme  of  technological  examinations,  whereas  in  Belfast  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
it,  and  the  establisbment  there  of  a  technical  school  for  instruction  in  the  weaving 
and  dyeinff  of  linen  and  in  mechanical  engineering  is  largely  due  to  its  action. 

Central  Institution, — The  Central  Institution,  which  is  not  yet  opened,  is  intended  by 
the  institute  to  fulfil  functions  resembling  those  of  the  great  polytechnic  schools  of 
the  continent.  Your  commissioners  have  examined  the  proposed  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion embodied  in  the  report  of  the  institute,  and  they  have  also  inspected  the  build- 
ing, which  is  nearly  complete.  They  consider  that,  as  the  number  of  technical  classes 
and  technical  schools  increases,  as  it  is  likely  to  do,  the  want  of  such  an  institution  as 
that  in  Exhibition  road  for  the  training  of  teachers  will  be  more  and  more  felt.  It 
will  be  of  ffreat  advantage  as  a  technical  high  school  for  the  metropolis,  which  is  in 
fact  one  ofonr  greatest  industrial  centres.  It  is  intended  to  afford  additional  facili- 
ties for  the  prosecution'of  original  research  in  science.  In  order,  however,  that  the 
institution  may  effect  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  it  should  be  well  endowed, 
both  for  the  provision  of  adequate  special  instruction  and  also  for  the  establishment 
of  exhibitions  to  defray  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  poor  students  while  pursninff 
their  studies.  Without  expressing  any  positive  opinion  as  to  the  amount  required 
for  this  purpose,  your  commissioners  fear  that  the  annual  sum  at  present  subscribed 
by  the  livery  companies  is  inadequate  to  the  future  requirements  of  the  institution. 

Finabury  TeohnUMl  College, — As  regards  the  Finsbury  Technical  College,  your  com- 
missioners believe  that  the  evening  classes  connected  with  it  are  giving  Taluable 
technical  instruction,  such  as  is  greatly  needed  by  the  artisans  of  the  diatriot  in 
which  the  school  is  situated.  The  practical  laboratory  instruction  in  the  applications 
of  electricity  to  trade  purposes  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  * 

The  program  of  the  day  school  is  well  devised,  and  the  offer  of  aoholarahins  to  the 
principal  middle  class  schools  of  the  metropolis,  which  enable  select  pupils  there- 
from to  continue  their  education  at  the  Finsbury  College,  is  a  good  leature  in  the 
-scheme.  Considering  the  want  that  is  generally  felt  of  g<K>d  trade  schools  into  which 
promising  pupils  from  the  upper  standards  of  the  public  elementary  schools  mav  be 
^Irafted,  your  commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  a  more  intimate  connection  of  the 
<lay  department  of  the  Finsbury  Technical  College  with  the  elementary  schools  would 
fUso  be  desirable. 
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We  think  that  similar  trade  sohoole,  in  which  the  onrrionlnm  consists  mainly  of 
practical  science  teaching,  worknhop  instruction,  drawing,  and  modem  languages, 
miff  hi  with  advantage  be  established  in  other  parts  of  London. 

South  London  Technical  Art  School. — ^Your  commissioners  examined  with  great  in- 
terest the  work  of  the  South  London  Technical  Art  School.  The  teaching  of  this 
school  has  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  important  manufacturing  works  of  Messrs. 
Donlton,  and  in  few  cases  have  we  been  able  more  definitely  to  ascertain  the  extent 
to  which  technical  instruction  has  benefited  a  local  industry.  In  many  other  branches 
besides  that  of  the  manufacture  and  painting  of  pottery,  the  teaching  of  design  in 
connection  with  the  material  to  whicn  it  is  to  be  applied  would  be  undoubtedly  ad- 
vantageous. In  this  school  practical  instruction  is  also  given  in  wood  engraving,  and 
a  class  is  about  to  be  formed  in  enamelling ;  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
might  usefully  extend  this  kind  of  teaching  in  other  directions. 

jechnologioal  cUutes  in  the  oountru, — By  means  of  the  institute's  scheme  of  techno- 
logical examinations,  classes  have  been  formed  in  all  the  large  manufacturins  towns, 
in  which  the  instruction  is  more  specialized,  according  to  the  requirements  of  persons 
engaged  in  dififerent  industries,  than  has  been  thought  desirable  in  the  state-aided 
classes  which  are  held  under  the  direction  of  the  &!ience  and  Art  Department.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  collection  of  letters  from  eminent  manufacturers,  that  classes  of 
the  former  kind  are  greatly  valued  and  regarded  as  deserving  of  continued  encour- 
agement. 

The  regulation  of  the  institute  which  restricts  the  payment  on  results  to  the  case  of 
candidates  engaged  in  the  industries  to  which  the  examination  refers,  is  a  good  one; 
and  the  introduction  of  practical  tests  and  the  importance  which  the  institute  attaches 
to  preliminary  science  knowledge  and  to  skill  in  drawing  are  to  be  commended. 
From  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  these  examinations  during 
the  last  four  years  (the  number  in  1879  having  been  202.  and  in  1883,  2,897)^  it  may  be 
assumed  tha^  as  they  become  more  generally  known,  tnat  number  will  still  further 
increase,  and  that  much  larger  funds  will  be  required  in  payment  to  teachers  on 
results. 

We  consider  that  the  institute  has  rendered  efficient  service  to  technical  education 
by  means  of  the  contributions  it  has  given  to  the  establishment  of  technical  schools  in 
the  great  centres  of  manufacturing  industry,  where  thev  are  even  more  necessarv 
than  in  the  metropolis.  The  institute  appears  to  have  distributed  its  grants  with 
jndgment  and  discretion,  and  in  many  cases,  notably  in  Nottingham,  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Leicester^  its  contributions  have  had  the  efifect  of  stimulating  local  effort 
in  the  establishment  of  new  technical  classes. 

Your  commissioners  are  able  generally  to  indorse  the  several  schemes  of  technical 
instruction  now  in  operation  or  about  to  be  carried  on  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  Lon- 
don Institute,  and  in  view  of  the  efficient  and  permanent  working  of  these  schemes 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  funds  of  the  institut'C  made  fully  adequate  to  the  effi- 
cient carrying  out  of  the  objects  it  has  in  view,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  yet  the 
case.  We  think  it  is  of  importance  that  the  srants  made  by  the  contributing  livery 
companies  should  be  placed  upon  a  permanent  basis. 

•         • 

TBcmncAL  nrsTBUcnoH  a  nxLAim. 

While  the  preceding  remarks  apply  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  including 
those  portions  of  Ireland,  and  more  especially  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  which  the 
factory  system  is  fully  developed,  other  portions  of  the  latter  country  require  to  be 
separately  considered.  In  saying  this  we  refer  more  particularly  to  the  poor  and 
remote  districts  of  the  west. 

Dit^Kiu-^  Before  proceeding  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  we  would  refer  very 
shortly  to  the  question  of  technical  instruction  suitable  for  foremen  and  workmen  in 
Dublin.  While  science  and  art  classes,  many  of  them  very  successful,  are  to  be  found 
in  several  of  the  important  towns  of  Ireland,  there  are  scarcely  any  science  classes  at 
work  in  Dublin,  various  reasons  were  assigned  to  us  for  this  state  of  things,  some  of 
them  of  a  kind  into  which  it  is  not  expedient  that  we  should  enter.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  in  Dublin  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  with  a  staff  of  competent  professors, 
an  admirable  technical  museum,  and  laboratories  fairly  well  equipped  for  practical 
work.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  that,  of  the  small  number  of  students  wno  follow 
a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  this  institution,  about  one-half  are  Englishmen, 
holders  of  the  royal  exhibitions  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  scarcely  any  of 
whom  become  teachers  of  science  in  Ireland.  There  are  no  short  summer  courses  at 
the  college,  like  those  at  the  normal  school  at  South  Kensington,  for  the  instruction 
of  soienoe  teachers.  There  are.  we  are  aware,  some  courses  of  evening  lectures, 
but,  although  the  laboratories  or  the  college  are  the  only  ones  in  Dublin  available  for 

J  Practical  evening  instruction,  such  instruction  in  science  and  in  mechanical  drawing 
brms  no  i>art  of  the  arrangements  of  the  college.    It  appears  that  by  the  rules  of  the 
Bdenoe  and  Art  Department  the  professors  ox  the  oollege  cannot  earn  grants  on  the 
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results  of  iDStmction  in  science,  as  wonld  be  the  case  if  they  were  ordinary  science 
teachers.  We  are  of  opinit  n  that  so  1on|^  as  the  effective  work  of  the  college  in  jire- 
paring  associate  students,  and  more  particularly  Irish  students,  is  so  limited  in  area 
as  at  present,  evening  classes  with  practical  laboratory  work  shoald  form  a  pari  of 
the  regular  college  courses,  and  thai  the  remuneration  of  the  professors  should  depend 
in  part  on  the  success,  or  at  any  rate  on  the  regular  attendance,  of  students  at  each 
classes. 

IrUh  intermediate  8chool$. — We  would  also  remark  that  we  have  received  evidence 
of  a  very  contradictory  nature  as  to  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  Irish  intermediate 
schools.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  board  of  in- 
termediate education,  and  we  only  deem  it  necessary  to  state  in  referenoe  to  this  sub- 
ject that  efficient  instruction  in  science  will  not  be  possible  in  those  schools  anless 
they  are  provided  with  proper  laboratories,  which  in  most  if  not  in  ail  of  them  are  at 
present  entirely  wanting. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  our  task  with  resard  to  Ireland  is  to  consider  fh» 
possibilitv  of  improving  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  poor  and  remote  districts  or* 
the  west  by  means  of  t^hnical  education. 

Booki  uBedin  Irish  national  $cho0l$, —  By  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  K.  c.  X.  O., 
the  resident  commissioner  of  national  education  in  Ireland,  your  commissioners  havft 
been  furnished  with  what  they  understood  to  be  a  complete  set  of  the  books  osed  in 
the  Irish  national  schools.    Thev  find  that  these  books  are  well  adapted  for  the  liter- 
ary instruction  of  the  children  of  various  ages  in  those  schools,  and  that  they  oontaia 
much  interesting  information  on  the  natural  features  and  resources  of  Ireland.    But, 
except  as  to  apiculture,  they  do  not  afford  adequate  assistance  towards  graduated 
instruction  in  industrial  processes  or  in  the  rudiments  of  the  sciences  on  wnioh  those 
processes  are  founded.    As  the  Irish  national  education  commissioners  are  bv  t^eir 
regulations  mainly  responsible  for  the  selection  of  the  books  used  in  the  sohools,  this 
defect  should  receive  their  early  attention. 

Home  industriea  and  manual  dexterity  of  IrUh  people. — There  is  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  persons  of  all  rauKS  in  that  country,  whatever  may  be  their  viewi 
on  other  subjects,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  poorer  districts  of  Ireland  may  be  greatly 
promoted  by  technical  instruction  in  handicraft  and  in  home  industries.  There  is  a 
conviction  not  less  general,  and  it  is  one  which  our  visits  have  fully  confirmed  in  oor 
minds,  that  the  children  and  young  people  of  Ireland  of  the  laboring  class  possess 
great  manual  dexterity  and  aptitude,  which  only  requive  to  be  developed  in  order  to 
be  useful  to  themselves  and  to  those  among  wnom  thev  live.  As  evidence  of  this 
we  need  only  to  refer  to  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Christian  Brothers  and  to  tiiat 
of  the  ladies  of  religious  orders  in  training  children  and  young  persons  for  handiorafts 
in  industrial  schools  aud  institutions  of  a  like  nature.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason 
why  similar  instruction  to  that  which  is  given  in  these  schools  shonld  not  be  given 
elsewhere  if  the  necessary  funds  and  teachers  are  forthcoming.  We  have  sBown 
that  instruction  of  this  kind  given  on  the  continent  to  persons  in  remote  districts, 
who  wonld  otherwise  be  idle,  has  added  materiallv  to  their  resonroes,  both  directly 
and  by  training  them  for  employment  in  larger  inaustrial  concerns,  and  we  have  as- 
certained' that  no  great  expenditure  of  public  money  has  been  required  in  order  to 
produce  these  effects. 

Kot  only  is  instruction  of  this  kind  deemed  to  be  desirable,  but  we  have  found  that 
there  is  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  benevolent  persons  in  Ireland  to  assist  its  pro- 
motion by  subscriptions  and  in  other  ways.  It  is  true  that  by  some  it  has  been  pro- 
posed that  the  government  should  itself  initiate,  if  it  did  not  entirely  charge  itoelf 
with,  this  work,  but  we  were  happy  to  find  there  were  others  who  wonld  be  quite 
satisfied  if  its  utility  received  the  imprimatur  of  the  f^ovemment  and  if  the  state 
offered  rewards  for  the  ascertained  results  of  instruction  of  this  kind.  We  axe  of 
opinion  that  successful  work  of  this  nature,  whether  it  be  conducted  bv  individniUs 
or  societies  or  by  religious  bodies,  deserves  the  recognition  and  reward  of  tiie  gov- 
ernment. We  think  it  no  part  of  our  duty  to  state  which  are  the  home  industries 
best  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  different  parts  of  Ireland.  Each  locality  will  be 
able  to  form  its  own  Judgment  in  regard  to  this,  and  due  weight  should  be  given  by 
the  government  to  such  local  expression  of  opinion,  payment  in  all  oases  being  de- 

Eendent  upon  the  results  obtained  in  the  schools  or  classes.  We  do  not  think  it  would 
e  possible  for  the  government  to  tiain  teachers  for  a  variety  of  home  industries,  but 
it  might  contribute  to  the  payment  of  such  teachers  appointed  by  the  localities,  and 
it  would  be  expedient  to  establish  a  class  of  Itinerant  teachers  for  service  in  districts 
where  resident  instructors  cannot  be  maintained. 

These  suggestions  apply  even  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  instruction  of  girls  than  of 
boys. 

iMtruotion  in  the  use  of  tools  in  Irish  primary  schools, — We  need  scarcely  Mint  out 

that,  if  it  be  deemed  desirable  to  introduce  manual  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  in 

elementary  schools  at  ail,  this  would  apply  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  prlmaxy 

schools  of  Ireland.    It  was  stated  in  evidence  before  us  that  in  some  parts  of  Izelana 
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ordinary  handicrafts,  like  those  of  the  mason,  have  become  absolntely  extinct. 
Whether  the  diildren  remain  in  their  own  immediate  localities  or  migrate  to  othei 
parts  of  the  conntry  or  emigrate  to  onr  colonies  or  to  foreign  countries,  snch  instruc- 
tion leading  np  to  their  apprenticeship  as  skilled  laborers,  instead  of  their  fnlfilling, 
as  is  now  too  much  the  case,  the  part  of  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
wonld  be  of  the  greatest  yalne  to  them.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  authorities 
of  the  national  board  of  education  in  Ireland  appreciate  the  importance  of  introduc- 
ing instruction  in  manual  work  into  their  schools.  They  haye  already  begun  to  give 
instruction  of  this  kind  to  some  few  of  their  teachers,  with  a  yiew  to  qnaliQr  them  for 
imparting  it  to  the  children  in  the  schools;  but,  in  order  that  this  instruction  may 
be  satisfootory,  it  is  important  that  the  training  of  the  teachers  themselyes  should  be 
systematic  ana  thorough ;  and,  obyious  as  this  might  appear  to  be,  we  do  not  hesi* 
tate  to  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  the  authorities  of  the  national  board.  Undl  the 
teachers  are  able  themselyes  to  giye  the  instruction,  it  might  be  glyen  by  skilled  and 
intelligent  artisans.  We  haye  reason  to  belieye  that,  wheneyer  efficient  teachers  can 
be  found,  the  national  board  will  be  prepared  to  pay  for  the  results  of  manual  teach- 
ing in  the  primary  schools.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  onr  statement  with 
reprard  to  drawinff,  in  reference  to  schools  generally,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
Irish  schools.  Wt  may  remark  that  the  progress  of  children  in  learning  home  trades 
will  be  much  more  satisfactory  if  they  haye  been  trained  at  school  in  we  use  of  the 
ordinary  tools  for  working  in  wood  and  iron  and  in  drawins. 

We  shall  deal  with  instruction  in  a^^culture  in  Ireland  In  the  succeeding  subsec- 
tion, in  which  we  reyiew  the  separate  report  of  Mr.  Jenkins  and  the  eyidence  which 
we  personally  receiyed  in  Ireland  on  that  special  branch  of  the  subject. 

Compulaory  attendance  in  Irish  primary  schools, — While  dealing  wiui  Irish  education, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  satisfaction  at  haying  found  that  public  opinion 
among  all  classes  in  Ireland  is  In  fayor  of  some  measure  for  gradually  making  pri- 
xnary  education  in  that  country  compulsory.  The  subject  is  one  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties of  a  nature  which  appear  to  us  to  place  the  discussion  of  its  details  beyond  the 
scope  of  onr  commissii^n.  we  consider,  howeyer,  that  we  should  not  do  onr  duty  if 
we  did  not  express  our  decided  opinion  that  no  marked  progress  in  the  direction  of 
technical  education  can  be  effected  in  Ireland  until  primary  education  in  that  country 
lias  been  placed  on  a  proper  footing. 

▲OaiCULTUBAL  BDUCATIOH. 

As  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  re|K>rt,  your  oommissioners  did  not  think 
that  an  inquiry  iuto  the  instruction  of  the  industrial  classes  would  be  complete  unless 
it  included  some  notice  of  the  instruction  of  the  large  and  important  class  of  agri- 
culturists. 

We  were  unable  ourselyes  to  conduct  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  exc^it  partially 
in  regard  to  Ireland,  but  we  trust  that  those  who  read  the  report  on  aj^icultunJ 
education  of  onr  subcommissioner,  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  the  secretary  oi  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  submitted  herewith,  will  think  that  we  haye  been 
well  adyised  in  placing  the  inquiry  in  his  bands.  As  supplementary  to  his  report, 
your  commissioners  refer  to  the  Irish  eylclence  in  the  appendix  and  to  th^  narratiye 
of  their  yisitsto  the  Roval  Albert  College,  atGlasneyin,  to  the  Munster  Dairy  School, 
and  to  parts  of  the  south  and  west  of  .Ireland.  We  haye  not  inquired  into  the  state  of 
agriculture,  as  an  art,  abroad  and  at  home ;  to  haye  done  this  would  haye  lengthened 
the  inquiry  beyond  measure,  and  it  was  the  less  needed,  as  this  branch  of  the  question 
has  been  incidentally  treated  in  the  recent  report  of  the  royal  commission  on  agri- 
culture. It  will,  howeyer,  be  seen  from  the  report  of  our  subcommissioner  that  those 
best  able  to  form  an  opinion  attribute  a  great  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  prog- 
ress of  agriculture  to  the  agricultural  schools  of  yarious  grades  of  the  oon^nent,  and 
more  especially  to  those  like  Hohenheim  and  Grignon,  in  which  practice  is  eombined 
with  scientific  teaching. 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  cheap  railway  and  water  oonyeyanoe  of  agricult- 
ural products  from  distant  countries  has  completely  changed  the  economical  condi- 
tions of  successful  agriculture  in  Qreat  Britain,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  cultiyation  of  the  soil,  whether  as  proprietors  or  as 
farmers,  should  not  simply  be  familiar  with  existing  practices  at  home,  important  as 
is  such  a  familiarity,  but  that  the^  should  understand  also  the  reasons  which  haye 
caused  these  practices  to  prevail^n  order  to  be  able  to  decide  to  what  extent  they 
should  continue  to  be  pursued.  They  should  likewise  be  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  mode  of  cultiyation  of  crops,  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle,  and  the  dairy 
practice  of  other  conn  tries.  ^ 

'Tbepraetioe  of  growing  beet  roots  for  the  manufacture  of  tngar  has  been  attended  with  moat 
bmeflclal  changes  in  continental  agriculture.  This  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  countries  Tsrying  ra* 
auffkablj  in  the  conditions  of  climate  in  regard  to  heat  and  moisture.  Should  the  recorery  ozam- 
moaia  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  and  from  the  raw  coal  used  in  the  blast-furnace  be  attenaed  with 
iSkb  SQeeesa  which  there  is  erery  reason  to  anticipate,  the  cheapening  of  nitroeenoua  manurea  may 
ladioate  some  coniiderable  changes  in  the  agricultural  practice  of  our  own  eouiivy. 
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Higher  agricultural  Bckooh, — To  impart  knowledge  of  this  deBoiiption  is  the  proper 
fnnotion  of  the  asrioaltural  school.  In  Great  Britain  the  agricnltoral  department  of 
the  normal  schoolof  Soath  Kensington,  the  Royal  Agricnltnral  College  of  CirencesteTi 
and  the  College  of  Downton  are  the  only  institutions  for  higher  agricaltnra]  edaoation, 
the  former  pnncipally  for  training  teachers,  the  two  latter  for  the  Mlncatlon  of  landown- 
ers, land  asents,  and  farmers.  The  first  of  these  has  heen  so  short  a  time  in  existence 
that  no  dennite  Judgment  of  its  results  can  be  formed  b^  the  test  of  nractioal  sacoessor 
failure.  But  we  asree  with  our  subcommissioner  in  thinking  that  tne  complete  course 
of  four  years  at  the  normal  schoot  is  inconyeniently  and  unnecessarily  long,  that  at 
least  all  students  who  propose  to  become  associates  should  on  entnuiceproye  that  they 
possess  the  amount  of  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  which  can  be  acquired  by  a 
year's  residence  on  a  farm,  and  that  visits  to  farms  and  factories  connectedT with  agri- 
culture during  the  recoss  should  be  encouraged  and  rewarded  by  scholarships  to  those 
who4iaye  profited  by  them.  Our  subcommissioner  considers  tnat  colleges  like  those 
of  Cirencester  and  Downton  do  not  require  **  propping''  by  the  state,  but  that  schol- 
arships tenable  at  those  colle^^  might  be  given  by  the  government  to  deserving  stu- 
dents in  the  agricultural  divisions  of  county  schools. 

Secondary  a^rieuUural  $chooU, — ^These  agricultural  divisions  which  are  intended  by 
our  subcommissioner  to  provide  secondary  agricultural  instruction  have  still  to  ht 
created.  Mr.  Jenkins  proposes  that  farms  should  be  attached  to  county  schools,  in 
which  the  pupils  in  the  higher  forms  should  be  taught  the  principles  and  practice  of 
farming  and  should  take  part  in  farming  operations  and  tne  management  of  stock. 
The  experience  of  schools  of  this  kind  on  the  continent  and  of  some  isolated  attempts 
in  this  country  shows  that  the^  cannot  be  self  supporting.  He  proposes  that  the  lo- 
cality (the  county)  should  equip  the  school  and,  we  suppose*,  the  farm  attached  to  it, 
and  that  the  government  should  contribute  as  liberally  to  the  buildings  as. to  those 
of  schools  of  science.  We  can  see  no  objection  to  the  latter  proposal,  and  we  approve 
of  the  suggestion  that  the  governing  bodies  of  counties  should  nave  tiie  XK>wer  of  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  agricultural  schools  or  contributing  thereto  under  proper 
oonditions ;  we  should  be  glaa  to  see  this  power  conferred  on  them  by  the  proposed 
measure  for  reorganizing  county  government.  But  it  would  also  appear  to  us  that 
an  active  participation  in  the  encouragement  of  secondary  agricultural  schools  would 
be  an  obiect  well  worthy  of  our  great  national  agricultunu  societies.  Their  funds 
have  hitherto  been  devoted  mainly  to  the  encouragement  by  premiums  of  improve- 
ments in  cattle  breeding  and  in  agricultural  machinery.  The  commercial  demand 
for  animals  of  a  high  cms  and  for  implements  of  the  best  construction  is  now  so 
great  that  anv  other  than  an  honorary  recognition  of  merit  seems  to  be  no  longer  re- 
quired ;  and,  If  a  portion  onlv  of  the  mone^  now  distributed  in  prizes  were  offered  in 
aid  of  local  subscriptions  for  tne  addition  of  an  agricultural  department  to  the  existing 
and  in  many  cases  flourishing  county  schools,  it  is  probable  that  so  desirable  an  ex- 
periment as  that  proposed  by  our  subcommissioner  would  very  soon  be  carried  into 
effect. 

We  are  aware  that  the  fact  of  the  number  of  competitors  for  the  Royal  Agricultoral 
Society's  Junior  scholarships  having  been  small  may  not  encouraeethat  great  society 
to  increase  its  efforts  in  the  direction  of  agricultural  education,  but  we  believe  witn 
Mr.  Jenkins  that  the  fault  lies  in  a  great  measure  with  the  want  of  competent  teachers, 
a  want  which  is  now  in  the  course  of  being  supplied  by  the  Normal  School  of  Science 
and  otherwise.  With  respect  to  the  classes  m  the  *<  principles  of  agriculture  "  in 
connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  which  properly  oome  under  the 
head  of  secondary  instruction,  Mr.  Jenkins  is  of  opinion  that  **  the  attempt  to  teach 
the  principles  of  a  subject  without  first  teaching  its  facts  and  phenomena  is  very 
much  like  tr^ng  to  build  an  actual  castle  in  the  air."  We  quite  agree  in  this  opinion, 
and  we  consider  it  essential,  even  if  it  should  involve  some  change  in  the  program 
of  the  department,  that  the  examiners  should  so  arrange  their  questions  as  to  as- 
certain as  far  as  pMOssible  from  his  replies  that  the  student  is  acquainted  with  facts 
to  which  the  principles  are  applicable,  Just  as  in  chemistry,  for  instance,  the  examiner 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  laws  affecting  the  combinations 
of  chemical  elements  and  compounds,  but  would  expect  the  student  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  substances  entering  into  combination.  Un* 
fortunately,  there  is  not  the  same  room  for  a  practical  examination  in  agriculture  as 
that  which  is  now  very  properly  required  by  the  department  in  other  sciences.  On 
the  whole  it  may  be  expected  that  young  men  following  the  profession  of  farmers 
and  acquainted  with  farming  practice  wiU  derive  advantage  from  the  classes  in  the 
theory  of  agriculture  which  are  held  in  county  towns. 

Farm  apprentice  Bchooh. — Of  our  subcommissioner's  suggestions  in  regard  to  lower 
agricultural  education  in  Great  Britain,  that  which  recommends  the  apprenticeship 
of  youths  to  selected  farmers  is  very  important  if  it  can  be  carried  out.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  if  competent  farmers  cau  be  found  willing  to  receive  boys  and  girls 
as  apprentices  (the  girls  in  the  dairy),  and  to  allow  a  part  of  their  tinfb  to  be  spent 
in  continuing  their  school  instruction,  as  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  there  could 
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be  no  better  training  for  the  pnnils.    The  French  fermes-^colei  and  German  Acker- 
baoschulen  are  examplea  of  this  kind  of  training. 

Instruction  in  agriculture  in  rural  elementary  ichools. — His  recommendations  in  ref- 
erence to  elementary  schools  in  rnral  districts  are  more  definite.  We  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  that  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agricnltnre  shouldi 
in  Great  Britain,  as  it  already  does  in  Ireland,  after  suitable  introductory  object 
lessons,  form  in  the  upper  standards  a  part  of  the  ordinary  elementary  subjects 
of  rural  schools,  and  should  not  be  relegated  to  **  class  subjects;"  and  that,  if  time 
cannot  otherwise  be  found  for  them,  which  we  scarcely  anticipate,  some  of  the  ele- 
mentary subjects,  such  as  the  higher  branches  of  arithpietic,  should  be  transferred 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  category;  and,  further,  that  encouragement  should  be 

S'lven,  by  way  of  grants,  to  practical  work  on  plots  of  land  attach^  to  snch  schoola. 
ne  good  result  of  this  would  probably  be  that  children,  takine  a  more  intelligent 
interest  in  farm  work,  would  be  less  anxious  to  migrate  from  uie  country  into  the 
larger  towns. 

It  is  probable  that,  if  a  demand  existed  for  a  practical  knowledge  of  agricnltnie 
on  the  part  of  teachers  in  rural  schools^  some  of  the  farmers'  sons  who  at  present  un- 
healthily increase  the  competition  for  tarms  would  qualify  themselves  to  become  ele- 
mentary teachers. 

Agricultural  education  in  Ireland, — The  subject  of  aspricultural  education,  which  is  of 
national  interest  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  question  of  ]i&  and  death  for  Ireland.  We  are 
happy  to  find  that  this  is  thoroughly  felt  both  by  the  ffovemment  and  by  the  people. 
There  is  progress  in  jkll  directions.  The  Albert  Agricufiural  Institution  at  Glasneyin, 
near  Dublin,  no  longer  confines  itself  to  the  instruction  of  yonnff  men  who  intend  to 
become  farmers  or  land  agents,  but  is  trainine  teachers  who  will  disseminate  a  knowl- 
edge of  sound  theory  and  likewise  of  successful  practice  throughout  Ireland ;  for  the 
Glasneyin  farms,  the  6-acre  as  well  as  the  100-acre.  are  x>ecuniarily  succeesAiL  The 
Munster  Agricultural  and  Dairy  School,  especiall  v  its  dairy  department,  as  will  appear 
from  the  cTidence  given  before  us,  is  ascertained  and  aAuiowledged  by  all  classes  to 
be  rendering  eminent  service  to  the  farmers  of  the  county  of  Cork.  Everv  elementary 
teacher  in  Ireland  is  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  agriculture,  and  the  science 
and  practice  of  agriculture  are  taught  to  aU  boys  in  the  three  upper  standards  (or 
classes,  as  they  are  called  in  Ireland)  of  all  rural  schools.  Last  year  nearly  45,000  hin 
were  examined  in  this  subject.  Small  farms  are  attached  to  some  of  these  sohoou, 
and  special  grants  are  made  for  proficiency  in  practical  agriculture  as  tested  on 
those  farms.  What  is  most  enconragins  is  that  the  authorities  of  the  national  boaid 
themselves  are  not  satisfied  with  wluit  u  being  done.  They  are  anxious  that  more 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  pa.trons  of  schools  to  furnish  them  with  small 
example  fJEurms;  they  admit  that  when  this  is  done  results  cannot  be  effectively 
gauged  by  their  single  agricultural  inspector,  Bir.  Carroll,  in  addition  to  his  duties 
as  head  of  the  Glasnevin  institution.*  Tour  commissioners  believe  that  the  board 
would  gladly  see  the  successful  experiment  of  the  Cork  Dairy  School  repeated  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  each  such  school  being  established,  as  at  Cork,  b^  local  effort,  con- 
ducted by  local  managers  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  locality,  and  supported 
in  part  by  local  subscriptions.  Tour  commissioners  trust  tiiat  the  treasury  would  see 
its  way  clear  to  encourage  and  aid  sucb  schools  by  grants  out  of  imperial  frinds. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  members  of  some  boards  of  guardians  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  prevailing  absence  of  agricultural  instruction  for  the  children  in  the  Irish 
workhouses.  They  desire  that  the  plots  of  land  attached  to  the  workhouses  should  be 
more  eenerally  used  than  they  now  are,  for  this  instruction. 

At  the  same  time  the  faults  of  the  past  are  acknowledgjed.  It  was  stated  in  evi- 
dence before  us  that  the  failure  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  fiax  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  ignorance  of  the  instructors  and  to  their 
having  persuaded  the  people  to  grow  it  on  unsuitable  land,  with  the  result  of  stunted 
crons,  badly  prepared,  and  scarcely  fit  for  the  commonest  tissues. 

Tnat  some  of  the  instructors  were  ignorant  we  cannot  doubt ;  bnt  the  example  of 
Flanders  and  other  countries  shows  that  flax  can  be  grown  on  the  poorest  soils,  pro- 
vided that  they  are  liberally  manured  and  receive  such  painstaking  and  assiduous 
enltivation  as  the  peasanta  of  those  countries  bestow  on  them.  Failures,  however, 
like  that  of  flax  culture  in  the  south  of  Ireland  will  induce  the  promoters  of  agricult- 
ural education  in  that  country  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  not  to  raise  a  prejudice 
agidnst  it  by  schemes  for  which  the  teachers  are  not  qualified  and  the  learners  are 
not  ripe. 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  J).  C,  October  13,  188."». 

Sir  :  The  international  comparison  of  statistics  is  on  the  incre*-^  ^' 
E8|)e(*ially  ^reat  effort  is  made  at  the  present  time  to  bring  togetli^t=^^ 
the  statistics  of  e<lucation  in  the  different  nations  for  comparison  anr-  ^^ 
study.  Japan  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  countries  making  most  rapi  -^^ 
progress  in  improvements  in  education.  The  rehitions  between  Ame^:^^" 
icans  an<l  Ja])anese  since  tlie  opening  of  Japan  to  foreign  intercourse^ 
have  been  most  cordial  and  the  interchange  of  educational  iuformatloL--;^ 
l>etween  the  two  countries  has  been  constant.  Americans  are  watchfal 
of  all  the  in<lications  of  Japanese  progress  in  educational  improve- 
ments. 

The  accompanying  papers  give  a  correct  and  measurably  complete 
idea  of  the  organization  and  statistics  of  education  in  that  conntry  and 
are  recommended  for  publication  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  demand  for 
the  data  thev  contain.  Those  who  wish  to  learn  more  of  the  condition 
and  appliances  of  Japanese  education  will  gain  many  ideas  by  visiting 
the  pedagogical  museum  of  this  Oflice,  which  has  been  enriched  by 
man}^  gifts  from  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Education. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commisnoner. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Publication  approved. 

H.  L.  MDLDROW, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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The  following  interesting  accoant  of  education  in  Japan  ka^  been 
prepared  and  tftinslatod  by  the  Japanese  department  of  education : ' 

PART  I.— TUB  SYSTEM. 

ADMIXISTIJATION   AND  HISTORY. 

Tei-riiorial  organizaHon. — Jnpaii  Ih divided  into 9  circuitH,  viz:  Kiuai,  TOkai,TdzaD, 
Ilokuroku,  San- in,  Sauy>^,  Nankai,  Saikai,  and  HoUkai.  The  niuo  circuits  arc  sab- 
divided  into  84  provinces  which  are,  Yauiashiro,  Yauiaito,  Kawachi,  Idzuuii,  Settsu, 
lj;.a,  Iso,  iShiuia,  Owari.  Mikawa,  TStOnii,  Snniga,  Kai,  Idzn,  Sagauii,  Musashi,  Awa, 
Kaznsa,  ShinjOsa,  Hitachi,  Ouii,  Mino,  Ilida,  8biuano,  KOzuko,  Shiniotsnko,  Iwaki, 
Iwashiro,  Rikuzen^  RiknchA,  MutHU,  Uzen,  U;;o,  Wakasa,  Yechizen,  Kaga,  Noto, 
Yetchtk,  Yechigo,  Sado,  Tanba,  Tango,  Tajima,  Inaba,  HOki,  Idzuiuo,  Iwami,  Oki, 
Uarima,  Mimasaka,  Dizen,  Bitchf^,  Bingo,  Aki.  Snwo,  Nagato,  Kii,  Awaji.  Awa, 
^januki,  I.vo,  Tosa,  Chiknzen,  Chikugo,  IJuzen,  Bnngo,  Hizen,  Higo,  Hdga,  Osnmi, 
Satsuma,  Iki,  Tsushima,  Toshiuia,  ShiribcHhi,  Ishikari,  Teshio,  Kitaini,  Iburi,  Hidaka, 
Tokacbi,  Koshiro,  Nemuro,  Tishima.  Besides  there  are  two  islands,  viz,  Ogasawara 
and  Rinkiu. 

F.»r  the  purpose  of  the  administration  of  all  these  provinces,  there  are  established 
the  'A  fu  (imperial  city)of  lljkio,  Kiftto,  and  Osaka,  and  the  44  ken  (prefectoral  divis- 
ion of  the  empire)  of  Kanagawa,  PIi6go,  Nagasaki,  Niigata,  Hakodate,  Sait^ama, 
Gnmba,  Chiba,  Ibaraki,  Tochigi,  Miye,  Aichi,  Shidzuoka,  Yamauashi,  Shiga,  Gifu, 
Nagano,  Miyagi,  Fukushima.  Iwate,  Aomori,  Yamagata,  Akita,  Fnkui,  Ishikawa, 
Toyama,  Tottori,  Shimaue,  Okayama,  Hiroshima,  Yamaguchi,  Wakayama,  Trtkn- 
shima,  Yehimo,  KDchi,  Fukupka,  Oita,  Saga,  Knmamoto,  Miyazaki,  Kagoshima,  Okin- 
awa, Sapporo,  and  Nemn;*o.  Under  fu  and  ken,  there  are  kn  and  gnu  which  are 
subdivided  into  wards  and  villages  for  the  ])ur[)ose  of  local  administration.  TOkiO 
is  the  seat  of  government,  the  Imperial  Palace  being  also  situated  here.  According 
to  the  census  of  the  IHth  year  of  Meiji  (1H8'2),  the  i)opulation  of  the  countrj'  is 
:i7,041,3G8,  of  which  5,7r)0,946  are  school  population. 

Political  organization. — All  the  administrative  afifairs  of  the  country  are  nnder  the 
control  of  the  Emperor.  Under  DaijOkwan  or  privy  council  there  are  io  department's, 
—  the  departments  of  foreign  affairs,  interior,  iinance,  war,  marine,  education,  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  pnblic  works,  justice,  and  the  Imperial  household, — and  also 
the  senate,  and  the  supreme  court  of  judicature.  These  all  form  part  of  the  admin- 
iHtration  of  the  country.  There  is  a  governor  in  each  fu  an<l  ken,  who  exercises  juris- 
diction in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regulations  passed  by  the  government,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  directions  of  the  various  Ministers.  In  every  gun  or  ku,  the 
subdivision  of  fu  or  ken,  there  is  a  gunchO  or  knchO,  who  controls  that  gun  or  ku 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  governor,  and  in  conformity  with  his  directions.  In 
a  ward  or  village  there  is  a  kochO,  who,  under  the  supervision  of  gunchO  or  kuchO, 
takes  charge  ofthe  administrative  affairs  in  his  jurisdiction. 

In  regard  to  education,  there  are  school  committees  espocially  organized  in  wards 
or  villages  to  conduct  the  various  matters  concerning  the  school  attendance  of 
children,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools,  &c.,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  governor.  They  are  nominated  in  each  school  district  (details  concerning  the 
division  of  wards  or  villages  into  school  districts  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages) 
by  the  people  of  that  district,  and  then  the  governor  selects  a  certain  number  of  those 
thus  nominated.    The  tenure  of  ofifoe  of  the  school  committees  is  not  less  than  4 

'  In  coimeetion  with  this  article,  see  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Burean  of  Sdacation,  No.  2, 1876. 
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years  and  is  fixed  acconlinf^  to  circnmstances.  Their  Dumber,  salaries,  ScAi.,  are  de- 
termiDod  by  the  ward  or  villago  assembly,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  In  case 
any  committee  man  is  incapable  of  discharging  his  dnty  after  he  has  been  appointed 
the  governor  causes  another  nomination  to  be  made. 

Persons  qualified  to  serve  as  members  of  school  committees  or  to  take  part  in  the 
nomination  of  the  same  must  bo  mules  upwards  of  20  years  of  age,  possessing 
either  lands  or  buildings  and  having  both  legal  and  actual  residence  within  their 
respective  school  distriotM.  The  kochO  takes  part  in  the  business  of  school  commit- 
tees in  his  own  school  districts. 

When  several  wards  or  vill.igcs  unite  together  and  establish  such  schools  as  pro- 
fessional H<;hoolM,  middle  schofus,  &,c.,  independent  of  the  limit  of  the  school  districts 
in  which  elementary  s<;hoo]s  are  oj^ani/^d,they  nominate  special  school  committees 
within  the  limit  of* the  school  district  thus  formed.  The  regulations  as  to  the  mode 
of  nomination,  appointment,  functions,  &.C.,  are  the  same  as  those  adopte<1  In  the  case 
of  school  committees  of  school  districts. 

Department  of  education. — The  department  of  education  is  one  of  the  ten  depart- 
ments, and  the  minister  of  education  has  control  over  all  affairs  connected  with  the 
education  of  the  country,  and  with  respect  to  these  affairs  he  superintends  the  gov- 
ernors of  fu  and  ken.  There  are  senior  and  junior  vice  ministers  who  assist  him  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  secretaries  who  manage  the  special  business  intrusted  to 
them  under  the  orders  of  the  minister,  and  subordinate  officers  who  transact  the  va- 
rious business  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  minister  of  education  prepares  draftis  in  regard  to  the  establishment  an<l  abo- 
lition of  such  laws  and  regulations  as  are  connected  with  education  and  submits 
them  to  the  Emperor  for  approval;  ho  also  signs  such  laws  and  regulations  and  is 
responsible  for  them ;  and  when  any  proceeding  of  a  governor  in  relation  to  rdncat-ion 
is  deemed  improper,  he  has  the  right  of  nullifying  it. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  department  the  following  bnreans  are  or- 

franized  within  the  department,  viz«  bureau  of  special  school  affairs  (to  conduct 
)usiness  concerning  higher  and  special  education),  bureau  of  general  school  affairs 
(to  conduct  business  concerning  general  education),  bureau  of  coinpllation  (to  con- 
duct the  business  of  writing  and  compiling  books  necessary  to  education),  bnrean  of 
finance  (to  conduct  financial  business,  constructions,  and  repairs),  bureau  of  general 
business  (to  conduct  business  connected  with  official  regulations  for  the  officers  of 
the  several  bureaus  of  the  department,  and  the  schools,  &c.,  under  its  control,  and 
various  business  not  undertaken  by  th''  other  bureaus),  bureau  of  ?;eport-  (to  conduct 
business  concerning  the  reports,  statistics,  &c.,  of  education),  office  of  private  secre- 
taries (belonging  to  the  private  office  of  the  minister  and  vice  ministers  and  having 
charge  of  business  concerning  appointment,  dismissal,  promotion,  &c.,  of  officers 
under  the  control  of  the  minister),  documentary  examiners*  office  (to  examine  tUb 
drafts  of  laws  and  regulations),  office  of  prize  affairs  (to  conduct  business  connected 
with  the  pensions  of  teachers  and  educational  rewanls),  institute  of  music  (to  con- 
duct business  concerning  inquiries  as  to  singing  and  the  improvement  of  music), 
office  of  report  of  the  government  gazette  (to  conduct  the  business  of  collecting  and 
arranging  in  proper  order  the  laws,  regulations,  writings,  reports,  &o.,  necessary  to 
education,  which  are  to  bo  published  in  Kuwani)0,  the  government  gpazette).  The 
chief  of  each  of  these  bureaus  is  a  secretary,  antl  in  some  canes  an  assistant  chief  is 
also  appointed. 

The  minister  and  vice  ministers  visit,  from  time  to  time,  the  schools  of  every  fn  and 
ken  or  send  officers  under  them  to  every  place  to  ins|>ect  the  actual  condition  of  edu- 
cation. These  officers  afterwards  present  to  the  minister  reports  on  the  result  of  their 
inspection.  The  jjovemors  are  bound  to  present  every  year  a  detaile<l  report  of  edu- 
cation within  their  juris<lictions,  and  the  schools  under  the  control  of  the  depart- 
ment are  also  obliged  to  present  a  report  on  the  result  of  instruction.  The  minister 
then  arranges  all  these  reports  in  proper  order  and,  after  making  hia  own  remarks' 
and  adding  statistics,  presents  them  to  the  Emperor  as  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  This  report  is  afterwards  made  public,  to  show  the  condition 
of  local  education. 

The  minister  of  education  has  organized  an  academy  which  is  to  inquire  into  mat- 
ters concerning  education  and  to  discuss  subjects  connected  with  this  science  and 
art.  The  members  of  the  academy  arc  at  present  21  in  all,  and  are  all  goda  scholait 
of  high  rei)utation.  The  7  original  members  were  chosen  by  the  minister  himself  and 
the  rest  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  members.  The  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  are  chosen  by  the  members,  their  tenure  of  office  being  1 
year.    As  a  rule  the  academy  meets  once  a  month  in  the  department  of  education. 

The  directors,  librarians,  curators,  teachers,  &c.,of  the  scnools,  libraries,  musennis. 
4&C.,  under  the  control  of  the  department  of  e<lucation  are  appointed  and  dismissed 
in  different  ways,  according  to  their  rank :  those  of  the  class  of  chokunin  are  appointed 
and  dismissed  by  the  Emperor  himself;  those  of  the  class  of  sdnin,bf  the  prime  min- 
ister, after  the  matter  has  been  submitted  to  the  Emperor  by  the  muister  of  ednca- 
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lion ;  and  those  of  the  clasa  of  hanniii)  I»y  the  minister  himself. 
shows  the  classes  and  aunnal  salurios  expressed  in  yen :  ^ 


The  following  table 


Official  title. 


Rector 

Deans  of  focultico,  direc- 
tor, librarian,  and  cu- 
rator. 

Professors J 

A  sitlstant  professors      < 

lastmctora < 

Assistant  instractors  .. 

Teachers 

Ulerks" 


Official  rank. 


Aroonnt  of  annnul  salary. 


Choknnin . 
SudIu 


Chokonjn. 

Sdniii 

SoDin 

llnnnin  — 

Sonin 

llannin . . . 
Uannin . .. 
Uaunin... 
Hannin . . . 


Ten. 

4.ftU0 

3.000 


4.800 
8,600 
1.800 
1,  ilOO 
3.000 
J, 200 
CUO 
540 


Yen. 
4.  200  I 
2.400 


4,200 
3,000 

1,  r>oo 
9t)0 

2,400 
960 
540 
480 


Yen. 
3.  GOO 
2,100 


3.  COO 

2.400 

1.200 

840 

2,100 

840 

480 

420 


Yen. 

3,  000 
1,800 


3,000 
2.100 
9t)0 
720 
1,800 
720 
420 
360 


Ten, 


Ten. 
*  1,266 


Ten, 
ioo' 


Ten. 


I 


1,800  I     1.500 


600 
1,500 
600 
360 
300 


1,200  I    060 


300 
240 


240 

180 


144 


>  The  clerks  are  divided  into  ten  daises,  from  the  firnt  to  the  tenth,  and  the  official  ranks  and  salary 
are  the  some  as  those  of  the  clerks  of  the  other  };ovemment  departments. 

The  amount  of  salary,  from  the  professors  down  to  teachers  mentioned  in  the  above 
table,  may  be  more  01  less  reduced  in  case  the  number  of  hourB  of  inbtruction  be  less 
than  that  regularly  prescribed. 

Historical  outline  of  education. — Owing  to  the  lack  of  books  and  writings  on  the  subject 
we  do  not  know  much  about  the  ancient  condition  of  education  in  our  country,  but 
Hince  the  time  of  Ojin  TennD,  who  reigned  towards  930  of  the  imperial  era  (a.  d?  270), 
the  snecessive  emperors  paid  attention  to  education,  encouraged  it,  and  made  its  atl- 
ministration  one  of  the  principal  government  departments.     Id  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Mommn  (a.  d.  673-(58())  t  ho  system  of  instruction  was  reformed,  a  university  was 
established  at  Kioto,  and  schools  were  also  organized  in  various  provinces.     In  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Kammn  (a.  d.  782-^i05)  education  was  completely  organized 
and  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.     During  the  periods  of  Hogeii  (a.  d.  115()) 
and  Heichi  (a.  d.  1159)  political  power  was  transferred  to  the  military  class,  and  ed- 
ucation then  declined  ;  but  after  Tokugawa  lyeyasu  established  the  military  govern- 
ment at  Yedo  (the  present  TOkiO)  and  engaged  learned  men  and  organized  government 
.schools,  it  began  to  flonrish  once  more.     From  this  time  we  see  schools  of  Han  organ- 
ized within  the  dominions  of  the  feudal  lords,  and  also  within  their  residences  at  the 
three  capitals  (Yedo,  Kioto,  Osaka).     There  were  also  village  as  well  as  private 
schools  in  wards  and  villages.     No  rules  being  then  established  by  the  government, 
each  of  those  schools  followed  its  own  course  of  instruction,  but  elementary  education 
was  given  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

In  the  lirst  year  of  Meiji  (1868),  the  political  i)ower  having  been  transferred  to  the 
Hmperor,  the  Gakushin-in  (a  school  for  nobles)  wa.s  established  in  Kidto.  This  was 
the  first  st-ep  towards  the  improvement  of  education  after  the  political  reform.  In 
the  second  year  of  Meiji  (1H69)  there  was  established  in  Tdkio  the  university  which 
had  the  control  of  educational  matters  over  the  whole  country.  In  the  fourth  year 
of  Meiji  (1871)  the  university  was  replaced  by  the  department  of  education,  which 
takes  charge  of  the  edu^^ational  system  of  the  country.  In  the  following  year  there 
was  promulgated  the  code  of  education,  by  which  the  school  districts  and  the  modes 
of  instniotion  in  the  university,  middle  schools,  and  elementary  schools,  were  de- 
termined. The  school  age  of  children  was  also  fixed  at  from  6  to  13  years  of  age.  At 
this  period  a  great  many  schools  were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  ffreat  improvements  were  made  in  the  mode  of  instruction.  In  January  of  the 
eightn  year  of  Meiji  (1875)  the  school  age  of  children  was  altered  and  fixed  at  from 
6  to  14  years  of  age.  In  September  of  the  twelfth  year  of  Meiji  (1879)  the  old  code 
of  education  was  abolished,  a  new  code  of  education  was  passed,  and  many  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  system.  In  December  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  Meiji  (1880) 
the  code  of  education  was  revised  and  the  sphere  of  business  connected  with  educa- 
tion waa  considerably  enlarged.     This  rode  is  the  one  now  in  force. 

SCHOOLS  AND  INSTITUTIONS   FOR  ADVANCED  OR  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Kindergarten.  —  Kindergarten  are  designed  to  train  children  of  either  sex  under 
school  age,  with  a  view  of  assisting  home  education  and  («f  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  school  education,  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  development  being  the  chief 
aim  of  the  training.  According  to  iho  investigations  made  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Me^i  (Irt6s2)i  there  are  7  Kindergarten,  including  government,  public,  and  private  es- 


>  The  value  of  the  yen  is  85.8  cents. 
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tablishnjentH.  Oue  of  tbeui  is  cstaMiHhe<l  in  tbe  Tdkiu  Female  Xonual  School,  and 
instmction  is  pven  by  tbe  fttndents  of  that  acbool.  There  are  aleo  independent  Kln- 
(lercarteD,  which  are  managed  by  tbe  condnctore. 

Tbe  course  of  instmction  generally  comprises  assembly,  conversations  on  moralB, 
conversations  on  viirinus  objects,  block  laying,  paper  plaiting,  embroidery,  drawine, 
connting,  reading,  writing,  singing,  games,  dec,  and  tbe  length  of  the  conrae  of  study 
is  3  years.  Tbe  regulations,  &c.,  of  Kindergiirten  are  determine<l  according  to  local 
conditions,  and  consequently  are  not  nniform. 

Elementary  schooU. —  Ek^mentary  schools  are  those  in  which  general  education  is 
given  to  cbildren  and  at  wbicb  attendance  is  compnlsory.  According  to  the  compa- 
tation  of  tbe  lifteentb  year  of  Meiji  (ltid2),  tbe  total  nqmber  of  elementary  schools  in 
tbe  country,  including  govenimeut,  public,  and  private  establishments,  is  29,081. 

An  elementary  scbool  district  may  consist  of  a  single  ward  or  village,  or  of  sevenil 
wards  or  villages  couibine<l,  wbicb  shall  possess  adeqnato  resources  for  establishing 
and  supporting  elementary  s<*bools.    Tbe  number  of  elementary  schools  to  be  organ- 
ized in  «iue  scbool  district  is  different  according  to  its  extent  and  the  convenience  of 
tbe  pupils  attending  them.     Thus,  in  some  school  districts  there  is  only  one  element-      - 
ary  scbool  and  in  others  there  are  several  elementary  schools.    Again,  in  some  there     ^ 
is  one  elementary  scbool  with  several  branch  schools;  in  others  there  are  several  ele-     — 
uieutary  schools  and  several  branch  schools.     In  all  cases  tbe  number  is  determioed    ^ 
by  the  governor  after  consideration  of  the  local  conditions. 

Although  elementary  schools  ought  to  be  established  in  every  ward  or  village,  yet,  ^  ^ 
when  from  tbe  local  situation  it  is  inconvenient  for  the  pupils  to  attend  them  or^rs 

when  tbe  pecuniary  condition  of  a  ward  or  village  does  not  admit  of  the  establish j 

luent  of  a  scbool,  tbe  pupils  may  be  taught  by  tbe  system  of  itinerary  instruction. 

The  course  of  study  in  elementary  schools  is  determined  by  the  governor  in  accord J 

ance  with  the  standard  outline  of  the  course  of  stu<ly  of  elementary  schools  issnetLK*  J 
by  the  minister  of  education,  modified  according  to  local  conditions,  and  is  enforced.^  J 
after  the  approval  of  the  minister  of  education.     It  is  con8e<]uently  not  uniform. 

Tho  elementary  scbool  course  is  divided  into  three  grsdes,  viz,  lower,  intermediate,.^  -^ 

and  higher  grades.    Tho  lower  grade  course  comprises  the  elements  of  morals,  read - 

iug,  writing,  uritbnietic;  also,  singing  and  gymnastics.  The  intermediate  gradesr:^^ 
eonrse  comprises,  in  addition  to  tbe  continuation  of  tbe  elements  of  morals,  reading*.  1 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing  and  gymnastics,  tho  following  subjects,  viz:  thei^^::-^ 

elements  of  geography,  history,  drawing,  natural  history,  physics;  and,  lor  the  espe- 

eial  benefit  of  female  students,  sewing  is  provided.    Tbe  nigber  grade  course  com 
jirises,  in  addition  to  tbe  continuation  of  the  elements  of  morals,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  drawing,  natural  bistor3',  and  singing  and  gymnastics,  tb 
following  subjects,  viz:  tbe  elements  of  chemistry,  geometry,  physiology,  and  politi 

chI  economy ;  while  for  the  especial  benefit  of  female  students,  domestic  economy 

is  substituted  for  political  economy.    Tbe  length  of  tbe  course  of  study  is  '^  years  iu — 
the  lower  and  intermediate  grades  and  2  years  in  the  higher  grade;  thus  the  wholes* 
length  of  tbe  three  conrses  extends  over  8  years. 

Although  the  courM<*s  of  elementary  schools  are  such  as  meutionetl  above,  yet  some 
subjects  may  be  added  or  omitted  iu  accordance  with  local  conditions,  tho  differeuce- 
of  sex,  &c. ;  and  in  some  cas«*s  tbe  elements  of  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  &c., 
may  be  added.     But  in  no  ciise  are  morals,  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic  to  be 

(UUittlHl. 

Teachers  of  elementary  schools  must  be  upwards  of  18  years  of  age  and  most 
poss<'ss  either  the  certificates  of  normal  schools,  teachers*  licenses,  or  certificates  of 
(|ualification  in  a  certain  subject,  given  by  tbe  governor  of  fu  or  ken.  The  certificst** 
of  normal  scboids  is  valid  for  7  years  from  the  time  of  granting  it,  and  available 
throughout  the  country  to  obtain  the  position  of  a  teacher  in  elementary  schools; 
while  the  teachers'  licenses  given  by  the  governor  are  only  valid  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  years,  and  are  only  available  witliin  the  jurisdiction  iu  which  they  are  given. 

Tbe  teachers'  license  is  given  by  the  governor  after  examination  made  as  to  tho  knowl- 
edge of  the  candidciU's,  in  accordance  with  tho  directions  for  granting  teachers' 
licenses  issued  by  the  minister  of  education,  and,  according  to  their  capacity,  the 
license  enables  them  to  t43ach  one  of  the  three  courses  of  elementary  schools.  In  any 
locality  where  no  teacher  can  be  found  qualified  for  any  one  of  these  three  courses, 
then  those  qualified  for  any  one  or  several  subjects  may  be  substitutc<l.  Scholan 
eminent  in  learning  who  can  teach  morals  well,  or  those  who  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  &c.,  may  obtain  t'Cachers'  licenses  for  the  par- 
ticular subject  without  examination. 

All  cbildn^n  of  scbool  age,  whether  male  or  female,  must  attend  elementary  schooli' 
and  receive  instruction  there,  except  children  who  are  ill :  children  whose  relations 
are  ill,  and  who  have  no  other  persons  to  attond  to  them  ;  cuildren  who  have  physical 
disabilities;  cbildren  whose  families  are  poor  (this  last  is  limited  to  those  cases  only 

^Children  who  bavo  not  been  vaccinated  or  who  are  affected  by  a  contagions  ilinnsio  are  not  admltts 
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where  there  are  no  schools  established  for  the  accommodation  of  such  children) ;  and 
childreil^  who  are  receiving  the  instruction  of  the  elementary  course  at  home.  But 
thoso  who  have  some  reasons,  such  as  studying  some  other  subjoctSi  or  who  are  en- 
gaged in  occupations  after  completing  the  3  years'  course  of  elemeutary  instruction, 
may  be  specially  excused  from  attondance  at  elementary  schools. 

The  business  conneoted  with  compulsory  education  is  conducted  by  the  school  commit- 
tees under  the  supervision  of  the  gunchO  or  kuchd.  The  school  committees  are  bound 
at  the  end  of  every  year  to  examine  children  of  school  age  in  their  respective  school  dis- 
tricts, and  if  they  nnd  any  child  who  does  not  attend  school  without  good  cause,  they 
must  compel  his  parent  or  jruardian  to  send  him  to  school  or  examine  into  tbe  valid- 
ity of  the  excuse  and  decide  the  matter,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  gunchO  or 
kuelid. 

Middle  schooU, —  Middle  schools  are  organized  according  to  the  local  conditions  of 
ctach  fii  and  ken  and  in  conformity  with  the  general  regulations  of  middle  schools  is- 
Hucd  by  the  minister  of  education.  Their  object  is  to  give  higher  instruction  iu  the 
common  branches  of  study,  so  as  to  prepare  students  for  liberal  pursuits  or  for  the  more 
a<lvanced  schools.  According  to  the  statistical  calculations  of  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Meiji  (It^i),  the  number  of  middle  schools  is  17:^,  including  both  public  and  private 
iustitutions.  The  course  of  instniction  is  det-ermined  in  accordance)  with  the  standanl 
outline  of  the  course  of  study  of  middle  schools  issued  by  the  minister  of  education. 
The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  two  grades,  viz,  lower  grade  and  higher  grade. 
The  course  of  the  lower  grade  comprises  morals,  Japanese  and  Chinese  literature, 
Kn^^Iish  language,  arithmetic,  algebra,  (geometry,  geography,  history,  physiology, 
zoology,  botany,  physics,  chemistry,  political  economy,  book-keeping,  writing,  draw- 
ing, singing,  and  gymnastics.  The  course  of  the  higher  grade  comprises,  in  addition 
to  the  continuation  of  the  lower  grade  course  in  morals,  Japanese  and  Chinese  litera- 
ture, English  language,  book-keeping,  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics,  the  follow- 
ing subjects,  viz:  trigonometry,  mineralogy,  and  Japanese  law;  in  this  grade,  phys- 
ics and  chemistry  are  also  taught. 

According  to  local  conditions,  a  general  literary  course  and  a  general  scientific 
course  may  be  established  in  addition  to,  or  insteaa  of,  tbe  higher  grade  course ;  and 
also  such  special  branches  of  study  as  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  &c.,  may  be 
taught.  The  English  language  may  be  omitted  or  the  German  or  French  language 
may  be  substituted  for  English.  The  length  of  the  course  of  study  is  4  years  in  the 
lower  grade  and  2  years  in  the  higher  grade,  the  whole  course  extending  over  6  years. 
However,  the  length  of  the  course  of  study  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened  by  any 
period  not  exceeding  1  year. 

In  order  to  provide  a  model  for  middle  schools,  the  minister  of  education  established 
the  middle  school  at  Osaka.  The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  two  grailes,  viz, 
lower  and  higher  grades. 

The  course  of  the  lower  grade  comprises  morals,  Japanese  and  Chinese  literature, 
English  language,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  geography,  history,  physiology, 
zoology,  botany,  physics,  chemistry,  political  economy,  book-keeping,  writing,  draw- 
ing, siiiging,  and  gymnastics.  The  course  of  the  higher  grade  comprises,  in  addition 
to  the  continuation  of  morals,  Japanese  and  Chinese  literature,  English  language, 
book-keeping,  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics,  the  following  subjects,  viz:  trigo- 
nometry, mineralogy,  and  Japanese  law ;  physics  and  chemistry  are  also  taught. 
The  length  of  the  course  of  study  is  4  years  in  the  lower  grade  and  2  years  in  the 
higher  grade,  the  whole  course  extending  over  6  years. 

Univeriity.  —  There  is  only  one  university,  called  TdkiO  Daigaku,  which  is  under  the 
control  of  the  department  of  education.  Its  object  is  to  give  instruction  iu  the 
apecial  branches  or  stndy ;  it  consists  of  the  four  departments  of  law,  science,  medicine, 
and  literatnre. 

In  the  department  of  law  a  course  of  stndy  is  provided  to  teach  stndenta  princi- 
pally Japanese  law,  English  and  French  law  being  added.  There  is  also  a  special 
course  of  instruction  which  is  provided  to  give  students  a  more  simple  course  of  study. 
The  length  of  this  course  is  3  years.  But  special  instruction  will  be  given  for  1  year 
to  those  who  desire  to  learn  law  more  folly  after  they  have  completed  the  3-year 
course. 

In  the  department  of  science  a  course  of  instruction  is  provided  in  mathematics, 

f>hysic8,  chemistry,  biology,  astronomy,  engineering,  geology,  mining,  and  metal- 
urgy. 

In  tbe  department  of  medicine  a  course  of  instruction  is  provided  in  medicine  and 
in  pharmacy,  and  a  special  course  is  also  provided.  The  object  of  the  course  in  medi- 
cine is  to  train  students  for  the  degree  of  Igaknshi,  and  the  length  of  the  course  of 
study  ia  5  years;  but  the  object  of  the  special  course  in  medicine  is  to  train  students 
as  praotlcal  phvsicians,  and  the  length  of  the  course  of  study  is  4  years.  The  lenglfh 
of  the  coarse  of  study  in  pharmacy  is  3  years. 

In  the  department  of  literature  a  course  of  infltmotion  is  provided  in  philosophy, 
political  economy,  politioal  science,  and  Japanese  and  Chinftab  \itATttA>Qix^« 
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The  length  (»l'  tlie  (MMirsc  (»f  Htiidy  is  4  yeftrs  in  each  «le|iartmeut,  exoe^it  in  that  of 
medicine. 

Attached  to  the  department  of  Iit*Tutiire  there  is  Koten  Kdshin  Ka,  which  is  divided 
into  two  conrstf's.  viz.  thf*.Ja]>iinesi' classic  coiirh**,  uud  t  he  Cliiuefie  classic  courtte.  In  the 
Japanese  claftfiic  course  studentrt  are  taught  ancivnt  Japanese  laws,  ancient  a?4d  mod- 
em history,  historical  fhan<^fH  of  institutions^,  chan^^es  c»f  lan^na^^e,  Slc.z  an4  in  the 
Chinese  classic  course  they  arc  taught  ancient  ChiMcs«'  law,  ChiiK*se  daisies,  history, 
doctrines  of  several  schojars,  Chiuetw?  literature,  Slv..  The  Ienj;th  of  the  course  of 
stndy  is  li  years  in  the  Japanese  chiHsic  c(»ursc  and  4  years  in  the  Chinese  claNsir 
conrse. 

Attache<l  t<»  the  university  there  is  Yobimon  (preparatory  department)  of  the  TOkiu 
Daipikn,  which  consists  of  2  schools,  viz,  the  principal  sdiool,  which  is  situated  within 
the  depurtnients  of  law,  science,  and  literature,  and  the  branch  school,  which  is  situ- 
ate<l  within  the  department  of  medicine.  The  principal  s«.*h<iol  is  intended  to  prepare 
stndents  on  such  subjects  as  are  necessary  for  entering  one  of  the  three  departments 
of  law,  science,  and  literature,  and  the  branch  schtHd  is  intendM  to  prepare  stndents 
on  such  subjects  as  are  necessary  for  entering;  the  di'partnient  of  nie<liciue.  The 
length  of  the  course  of  study  is  :i  years  in  the  principal  school  and  4  yeara  in  the 
branch  school. 

In  the  department  of  science  there  are  astronomical  and  meteorological  observa- 
tories which  are  both  situated  at  Motofujiclio  in  Hou;;d,  Tokio,  at  3o^  4*2'  north  lati- 
tude and  LVJ^  4(V  lon«;itndeeast  of  (Greenwich.  There  are  also  botanical  gardens  and 
innsenms.  In  the  Initanical  gardens.  s<' vera  1  thousands  species  of  plants  are  grown 
and  cultivated;  in  the  museums,  originals,  specimens,  and  models  relat ing  to  phys- 
ics, chemistry,  and  natural  history  are  arranged. 

In  the  department  of  me<Iicine  there  are  two  hospitals  to  which  sick  people  ant  ad- 
mitted, and  in  certain  cases  they  are  taken  care  of  gratuittmsly.  Thes*.*  are  provide<l 
to  enable  the  htudcnts  to  gain  practical  knowledge  of  their  snbject. 

Ikisides,  there  are  the  military  academy,  under  the  control  of  the  war  department, 
and  the  engineering  college,  under  the  control  of  the  department  of  public  works. 
The  former  is  intended  to  train  those  persons  who  desire  to  become  officers  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  or  artillery,  or  military  engineers  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  fit  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  of  staff  otticers  in  the  future.  The  latter  is  intended  to  train  engineers 
who  will  be  employed  by  the  dejtartment  of  public  works.  A  course  of  study  is  pro- 
vided in  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  ship  building,  telegraphy,  house 
building,  practical  chemistry,  mining,  ami  metallurgy.  The  length  of  each  course  of 
stndy  is  six  years,  of  which  the  lirst  two  years  (called  the  preparatory  conrse,  in  which 
stndents  art^  i)repared  for  entering  one  of  the  special  courses)  are  confined  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  English  language,  geography,  elementary  mathematics,  elementary  me- 
chanics, elementary  physics,  chemistry,  and  drawing  (geometrical  and  mechanical), 
&.C. ;  and  the  last  two  years  are  spent  in  the  practical  application  of  the  knowledge 
aln*ady  ac(iuired. 

Xormal  hcUooIh. — Normal  schools,  intended  to  train  students  as  teachers  of  element- 
ary schools,  are  to  be  established  in  every  fu  and  ken  according  to  the  general  regn- 
Intions  of  normal  schools  issue<l  by  the  minister  of  education.  Aeconling  to  the  com- 
putation of  the  lifteenthyear  of  Meiji  (1HH*i),  thenumber  of  public  normal  schools  is  76, 
with  stune  branch  sch<M)ls  ann(>xed  to  them. 

The  regulations  as  to  the  course  of  study  arc  determined  aeconling  to  the  standard 
outline  of  the  course  of  study  of  normal  schools  issued  by  the  minister  of  education. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  three  grades,  viz,  lower,  intermediate,  and 
higher  grades.  The  lower  gra<le  course  comprises  morals,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  physics,  science  of  education,  school  m.inagemont,  practice  of  teach- 
ing, singing,  and  gymnastics.  The  intermediate  grade  c(Mirse  comprises  morals,  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  drawing,  idiysiology,  natural  history, 
physics,  chemistry,  geometry,  book-kee])ing,  science  of  education,  scht>ol  management, 
practice  of  teaching,  singing,  and  gymuiistics.  The  lii<rhcr  grade  conrse  compriseii 
morals,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geograjdiy,  history,  drawing,  physiology,  natural 
history,  physics,  chemistry,  geometry,  algebra,  political  economy,  book-keeping,  Jap- 
anese law,  mental  jiliilosojdiy,  science  of  education,  school  management,  practice  of 
tem'hing,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  The  length  of  the  course  of  study  is  1  year  in 
the  lower  grade,  'i| years  in  the  intermediate  grade,  and  4  years  in  the  higher  grade; 
but,  according  to  local  conditions,  the  course  of  instruction  may  bo  modified,  and 
agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  &c.,  may  be  added.  Again,  in  female  normal  schools, 
Japanese  law  and  political  economy  may  be  omitted,  or  some  other  subjects  may  be 
introduce<l,  and  sewing  and  domestic  economy  may  be  added.  Thua  the  course  of 
instruction  comprises  morals,  reading,  writingi  arithmetic,  geography,  Japanese  his- 
tory, <lrawiiig,  natural  history,  physics,  sewing,  domestic  economy,  etiquette,  scienee 
of  teaching,  singing,  and  gymnastics. 

In  some  fu  and  ken  teachers*  institutes  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  improvinf 
tbo  teacbern  of  elementary  schools  and,  in  others,  supervising  teacneztare  appointe' 
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to  saperintend  the  mode  of  iiistrnction  in  elementary  schoolB,  4&c.  Tho  regulations 
and  mode  of  carrying  out  those  plauH  must  be  submitted  for  tho  approval  oiiho  min- 
ister of  education. 

Attached  to  each  normal  school  there  is  an  elementary  school,  which  is  provided 
to  enable  the  normal  school  students  to  gain  practical  experience  in  teaching,  and 
which  also  serves  as  a  model  for  elementary  schools. 

Ill  order  to  provide  a  model  for  normal  schools  the  department  of  education 
established  two  schools  in  Tokid,  one  of  which  is  for  the  instruction  of  male  stu- 
dents and  is  called  the  ToklO  Normal  School,  and  tho  other  is  for  the  instruction  of 
female  students,  and  is  called  the  TokiO  Female  Normal  School. 

The  object  of  the  TOkiO  Normal  School  is  to  train  student^)  as  teachers  of  the  whole 
course  of  elementary  schools,  middle  schools,  normal  schools,  &c. ;  therefore  they  are 
f  aui^ht  the  elementary  normal  school  course  and  the  middle  normal  school  course. 

The  elementary  normal  school  course  comprises  morals,  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, geography,  history,  drawing,  physiology,  natural  history,  physics,  chemistry, 
eeoraetry,  algebra, political  economy,  book-keeping,  agriculture,  industry,  commerce, 
Japanese  law,  mental  philosophy,  science  of  education,  school  management,  practice 
of  teaching,  singing,  and  gymnastics.    The  length  of  the  course  of  study  is  4  years. 

The  middle  normal  school  course  is  divided  into  two  grades,  viz,  lower  and  higher 
QCrades.  The  lower  grade  course  comprises  morals,  Japanese  and  Chinese  literature, 
tlu^lish  language,  algebra,  geometry,  physical  geography,  physiology,  zoology,  bot- 
any, mineralogy,  physics,  chemistry,  political  economy,  history,  drawing,  mental 
philosophy,  science  of  education,  practice  of  teai*hing,  singing,  and  gymnastics. 
rho  length  of  the  course  of  study  is  4  years.  The  higher  grade  of  tho  course  is  not 
yet  in  operation. 

Attached  to  this  normal  school  there  is  an  elementary  school,  which  is  provided  for 
normal  students  to  gain  practical  experience  in  teaching  and  which  also  serves  as  a 
jQodel  for  elementary  schools  for  boys.  The  course  of  instruction  and  the  length  of 
the  course  of  study  do  not  differ  very  much  from  those  stated  in  the  standard  out- 
line of  the  course  of  study  of  elementary  schools  issued  by  the  minister  of  education. 

In  the  Tokid  Female  Normal  School  instruction  is  given  in  the  elementary  normal 
ichool  course  for  girls  with  the  object  of  training  students  as  teachers  of  the  whole 
course  of  elementary  schools  for  girls.  The  course  of  instruction  comprises  morals, 
reading,  composition,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  Japanese  history,  drawing, 
natural  history,  physics,  chemistry,  science  of  education,  practice  of  teaching,  sewing, 
etiquette,  domestic  economy,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  The  length  of  tne  course 
>f  study  is  4  years. 

Attached  to  this  school  there  is  a  higher  female  school,  in  which  higher  instruction 
is  given  in  the  common  branches  of  study  with  the  object  of  developing  the  various 
female  virtues.  The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  the  lower  and  higher 
grades.  Tho  lower  grade  course  comprises  morals,  reading,  composition,  writing, 
Arithmetic,  geography,  Japanese  history,  natural  history,  physics,  drawing,  sewing, 
F'tiquette,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  The  higher  grade  course  comprises,  in  addition 
to  the  continuation  of  the  lower  grade  course  in  morals,  reading,  composition,  writ- 
ing, drawing,  sewing,  etiquette,  singing,  and  gymnastics,  the  following  subjects,  viz : 
chemistry'  and  domestic  economy.  The  length  of  the  course  of  study  is  3  years  in 
the  lower  grade  and  2  years  in  the  higher  gra<le. 

Attached  to  the  Female  Normal  School  there  is  also  an  elementary  school  for  girls, 
which  is  provided  to  enable  female  normal  students  to  gain  practical  experience  in 
teaching  and  which  also  serves  as  a  model  for  elementary  schools  for  girls.  The  coarse 
of  instruction  is  divided  into  the  lower  and  higher  grades.  The  lower  grade  course 
comprises  the  elements  of  morals,  reading,  composition,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing, 
sewing;  also,  singing  and  gymnastics.  The  higher  grade  course  comprises,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  continuation  of  the  lower  grade  course  in  the  elements  of  morals,  reading, 
composition,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  sewing,  singing,  and  gymnastics,  the  fol- 
lowiug  subjects,  viz :  tho  elements  of  geograi)hy,  Japanese  history,  natural  history, 
physics,  and  etiquette.    The  length  of  each  course  of  study  is  3  years. 

Again,  there  is  a  Kindergarten  annexed  to  the  Female  Normal  School,  to  which  chil- 
dren of  either  sex  under  school  age,  but  upwards  of  3  years  old,  are  mlmitted.  In- 
struction is  given  with  the  object  of  cultivating  their  moral  nature,  developing  their 
physical  constitutions,  and  improving  their  intellectual  faculties.  Tho  course  of 
training  comprises  assembly,  conversation  on  morals,  conversation  on  various  things, 
block  laying,  stick  laying,  ring  layiug,  peas  work,  bead  joining,  paper  plaiting,  paper 
folding,  jiaper  perforating,  embroidery,  pjiper  cutting,  drawing,  counting,  reading, 
writing,  singing,  and  games.  Tho  length  of  the  course  is  3  years.  This  is  provided 
to  enable  the  female  normal  studeuts  to  gain  practical  experience  in  teaching  and  it 
also  Kcrves  as  a  model  forother  KindergUrten. 

A  cei*tiricato  is  given  by  the  school  to  ©*'ery  student  who  completes  tho  course  of 
4tndy  in  the  normal  schools.  Thus  the  students  who  complete  the  higher  grade  course 
ire  qanliiled  as  teachers  of  any  elementary  school  course ;  those  who  com^let^  l\akfe 
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intermediate  grade  course,  as  teachers  of  tbe  intermediate  and  lo.wer  grade  coanea  o! 
elemenfarytcnools;  and  tnosc  who  complete  the  lower  grade  conrse,  as  teachers  of  the 
lower  grade  coarse  of  elementary  schools.  The  certificate  is  valid  for  7  years.  When 
there  is  manifest  evidence  as  to  deep  knowledge,  thorough  experience  in  the  ways  of 
teaching,  and  good  couduct,  a  now  certificate  (available  for  7  years  or  for  life)  may  be 
given  without  examiuatiou,  even  after  the  expiration  of  7  years. 

Professional  schools. —  Prolcssioual  schools  are  organized  according  to  the  local  con- 
dition of  fu  aud  ken.  There  are  already  several  professional  schools  in  dififcrent  local- 
ities. According  to  the  computation  of  the  15th  year  of  Meiji  (18S2),  there  are  34 
public  schools  and  .%  private  nchools  of  this  kind.  Thus  there  are  schools  of  medi- 
cine, pharmacy,  law,  science,  literature,  drawing,  navigation,  mathematics,  architect- 
ure, porcelain,  <&c.,  of  which  the  schools  of  medicine  are  most  numerous. 

The  regulations  as  to  the  courao  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy  are  determined  according  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  schools  issued  by  the  minister  of  education.  Therefore  in  the  school 
of  medicine  the  length  of  the  course  of  study  is  4  years  for  physicians  who  pursue 
the  regular  course  of  study  aud  3  years  for  those  who  desire  to  complete  their 
study  in  a  short  time.  The  school  of  pharmacy  is  at  present  within  the  school  of 
medicine,  and  the  length  of  the  course  of  study  is  over  3  years  for  pharmaceutists 
who  pursue  the  regular  course  of  study  and  2  years  for  those  who  desire  to  com- 
plete their  study  in  an  easy  course. 

There  are  two  professional  schools  established  by  the  department  of  education. 
One  is  called  the  TOkio  Foreign  Language  School  and  the  other  the  Gymnastic 
Ifntitution. 

In  the  Tdkid  Foreign  Language  School,  the  French,  German,  Russian,  Chinese,  and 
Coroan  languages  are  taught  (instruction  in  the  English  language  is  included  in  the 
course  of  the  Chinese  language).  The  length  of  each  course  of  study  is  5  years,  of 
which  3  years  are  occupied  in  the  lower  grade  course  and  2  years  in  the  higher  grade 
course. 

Within  this  school  it  is  int-ended  to  pn)vido  a  commercial  school,  iu  which  higher 
instruction  will  be  given  in  the  commercial  course,  with  the  object  of  training 
students  as  teachers  of  that  course  as  well  as  preparing  them  to  engage  in  commerce 
and  to  improve  its  condition.  It  is  also  intended  to  serve  as  a  model  for  commercial 
.  schools,  but  as  it  is  not  yet  in  operation  the  course  of  instruction  will  not  be  men- 
tioned here. 

The  Gymnastic  lustitution  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  training  students  in  the 
art  of  gymnastics.  Instruction  is  given  according  to  the  three  follewing  divisions, 
viz:  (1)*  Teachers  of  normal  schools  of  fu  and  ken  and  other  schools  who  intend  to 
become  teachers  of  gymnastics  are  instructed  in  gymnastics  (light  exercise,  out- 
door exercise,  heavy  exercise,  rowing,  nianccuvres  of  infantry),  physical  education, 
and  physiology ;  the  length  of  the  course  of  study  is  about  6  months.  (2)  The 
students  and  scholars  of  all  the  schools  in  Tdkid  under  the  control  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education  are  instructed  in  the  same  kind  of  gymnastics  as  mentioned  above. 
(3)  Teachers  of  schools,  &.C.,  who  learn  gymnastics  during  their  leisure  hours  are 
instructed  only  in  light  exercise,  out-door  exercise,  and  heavy  exercise. 

There  are  also  several  schools  organized  by  other  departments.  They  are  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  various  technical  subjects  and  are 
under  the  control  of  their  respective  departments.  Thus,  the  war  department 
has  a  school  of  military  officers,  a  normal  school  for  the  officers  of  iufautry,  and 
a  normal  school  for  subordinate  military  officers,  in  all  of  which  instruction  is  given 
in  military  affairs  concerning  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineering,  to  train 
students  as  military  officers. 

The  marine  department  has  a  naval  school,  iu  which  instruction  is  given  in  artil- 
lery, navigation,  aud  seiunaiiship,  and  a  school  of  marine  engineers,  in  which  students 
are  instructed  in  the  science  of  the  steam  engine. 

The  department  of  agriculture  and  commerce  has  a  school  of  forestry',  in  which 
students  are  taught  the  science  of  forestry,  and  a  nautical  school,  in  which  instnic- 
tion  is  given  in  the  art  of  navigation.  In  the  department  of  public  works  there  is  a 
telegraph  school,  attached  to  the  telegraphic  bureau,  in  which  students  are  taught 
electricity,  telegraphy,  and  the  English  and  French  languages.  In  the  department 
of  justice  there  is  a  law  school,  in  which  students  are  taught  law. 

AgrimtUural  sclwols. — Agricultural  schools  are  organized  according  to  the  local 
conditions  of  fu  aud  ken,  in  conformity  with  the  general  regulations  of  the  agricult- 
ural schools  issued  by  the  minister  of  education.  According  to  the  computation  of 
the  15th  year  of  Meiji  (1882),  there  are  ten  schooljs,  including  both  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions,  in  all  of  which  students  are  taught  such  subjects  as  are  necessary  for 
agriculture.  The  course  of  instruction  and  the  length  of  the  course  are  determined 
according  to  local  conditions,  and  consequently  are  not  uniform.  There  are  also  in- 
stitutions called  agricultural  institutes,  &c.,*in  which  students  are  chiefly  taught 
practical  business  and  also  a  simple  course  of  study. 
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There  are  two  tchdols  established  bv  the  department  of  agricnltnre  and  commeroe. 
One  of  them  is  called  the  Agricaltnral  School  of  Eomaba  (so  named  because  it  is  sitn- 
ated  at  Komaba,  gun  of  Ibara,  TOl^iO-Fu),  in  which  students  are  instructed  in  the 
leience  of  agriculture,  in  veterinary  science',  and  agricultural  chemistry.  The  other  is 
called  the  Agricultural  School  of  Sapporo  (so  named  because  it  is  at  Sapporo,  under 
the  ken  of  the  same  name),  in  which  students  are  taught  the  cultivation  of  land  and 
stock  rearing. 

Cammerci^  schools. — Commercial  schools  are  organized  according  to  the  local  con- 
ditions of  fn  and  ken,  in  conformity  with  the  general  regnlatious  of  commercial  schools 
issnod  by  the  miuister  of  education.  According  to  the  computation  of  the  15th  year 
of  Meiji  (1882),  there  are  four  public  schools  and  two  private  schools,  in  all  of  which 
students  aio  taught  iu  such  subjects  as  arc  necessary  for  commerce.  The  courm)  of 
iDstruction  and  the  length  of  the  course  of  study  arc  determined  according  to  local 
[conditions,  and  are  consequently  not  uniform.  There  are  institutions  called  business 
schools,  &c.,  in  which  students  are  taught  chiefly  the  practical  business  of  commerce 
\iid  also  a  simple  course  of  study. 

Industrial  schools, —  Industrial  schools  are  also  to  be  established  according  to  the 
local  conditions  of  in  and  ken.  There  is  as  yet  no  public  or  private  school  of  this  kind, 
ind  students  therefore  learn  practical  business  at  the  industrial  factories. 

There  is  one  industrial  school  established  by  the  department  of  education.  It  is 
[^lled  the  TOkiO  Industrial  School.  Its  object  is  to  tram  students  as  teachers  of  in- 
lustrial  schools  or  as  foremen  of  laborers  or  directors  of  factories.  The  course  of  iu- 
atruction  is  divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  chemical  technology  and  mechanical  tech- 
nology. The  length  of  each  course  of  study  is  three  years.  There  is  also  a  prepara- 
tory course,  in  which  students  are  taught  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  drawing, 
and  morals,  to  prepare  them  for  the  higher  course.  The  length  of  the  course  of  study 
is  one  year. 

Higher  female  schools. —  Higher  female  schools  are  organized  accordiu|;  to  the  local 
conditions  of  fu  and  ken.  The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  give  to  girls  who  have 
completed  the  elementary  school  course  such  higher  instruction  in  the  common 
branches  of  study  as  is  suitable  for  them  and  thus  to  train  them  as  women  of  virtue. 
According  to  the  computation  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  Meiji  (IBcfti),  there  are  five 
such  public  schools.  The  course  of  instruction  comprises  morals,  composition,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  Japanese  history,  natural  history,  physics,  chemistry, 
»b*awing,  sowing,  domestic  economy,  etiquette,  music,  and  gymnastics,  and  at  the 
Bame  time  the  mode  of  Kindergarten  traiuing  is  taught.  Th<^  length  of  the  course  of 
Btudy  in  these  schools  is  not  to  exceed  five  years,  but  is  not  uniform. 

MiHoellaneotts  schools. — ^A  great  number  of  miscellaneous  schools  are  organized  in 
ditferent  localities.  Thus  there  are*  Japanese  schools  (teaching  history,  law,  litera- 
ture, and  the  poetry  of  Japan),  Chinese  schools  ^teaching  morals,  politics,  history, 
literature,  and  reading  Chinese  books),  English  schools  (teaching  English  language 
and  reading  English  books),  French  schools  (teaching  French  language  and  reading 
French  books),  German  schools  (teaching  German  language  and  reading  German 
Wks),  schools  for  the  blind  aud  dumb,  schools  of  book-keeping,  schools  of  handi- 
work for  females,  schools  of  arithmetic  (teaching  arithmetic  ouly),  schools  of  writing 
(teaching  rules  of  writing,  handling  pens,  &.C.),  &c.,  of  which  the  Chinese  schools 
are  most  numerous,  the  reading  schools  stand  next,  and  then  come  schools  of  handi- 
work, writing,  and  arithmetic.  According  to  the  computatiou  of  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Meiji  (1H62),  the  number  of  public  schools  is  8S  and  that  of  private  schools  is  1,1:U. 
The  length  of  the  course  of  study  is  different  according  to  the  organization  of  the 
schools. 

The  ranks  and  salaries  of  the  directors,  teachers,  &c..  of  the  several  schools  or- 
ganized by  the  various  departments  other  than  that  of  eaucation  are  determined  by 
the  ministers  of  the  respective  departments  aud  are  therefore  different  one  from 
another. 

The  ranks  and  salaries  of  the  directors  and  teachers  of  public  schools  are  deter- 
mined, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  minister  of  education,  by  the  governor  of  fu  or 
ken. 

FUNDS,   SCHOOL  LANDS,  AND   AIDS  TO  ADVANCEMENT. 

Tact  books. — In  all  cases  school  text  books  are  chosen  with  great  care;  but  with 
respect  to  those  books  especially  concerning  general  education  the  department  of 
ednoation  takes  the  responsibility  of  examining  them  and  ascertaining  whether  they 
are  fit  for  text  books  or  not,  and  from  time  to  time  informs  the  governors  of  the  result 
of  the  examination,  which  will  assist  them  in  choosing  text  books.  Also,  with  respect 
to  those  books  concerning  morals,  the  department  of  education  indicates  the  general 
principles  of  compiling  them  and  requires  special  attention  in  publishing  them. 

The  books  examined  from  the  thirteenth  year  to  the  sixteenth  year  of  Meiji  {I6ii0 
to  1883)  are  684  copies  or  1,668  volumes,  of^  which  462  copies  or  1,054  volu!ues  are 
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those  to  be  iiRod  in  oleuieiitary  ^cliools  uud  222  copies  or  C14  volumes  are  those  toht 
1186(1  in  Tulddlo  aud  uoriuul  BchoolH. 

Again,  the  denartmeut  of  education  compiles  and  ))ubliehes  text  books  to  serve  ss 
niodelH  for  authorH.  In  order  to  improve  the  Itooks  U8e<l  in  the  schools,  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  re^ulationn  as  to  the  examination  of  such  booksand  to  examine  thsm 
in  a  more  precise  manner. 

LihrnricH  and  educatiouul  mmeum*(. — I.ilirarieN  and  educational  mnseums  are  also 
organized  in  difi'erent  localities.  There  are  19  libraries  which  are  said  to  be  in  good 
organization.  There  are  also  several  reading  rooms  which  are  provided  within  the 
schools,  tie-,  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students.  They  are  also  opened  to  the  public. 
The  object  of  educational  must'ums  is  to  arrange  in  onler  objects  conceruiug  educa- 
tion and  to  provide  them  for  the  benefit  of  educators.  There  .ire  4  museums  which 
are  worthy  of  notice:  but  all  others  are  small  rooms  of  schools,  in  which  apparatus 
for  chemistry  and  physics,  specimens  of  natural  history,  &c.,  which  are  used  in 
instruction,  are  provid<'<l.     They  are  also  shown  to  the  public. 

There  are  two  establislimtMitM*or;;aiiized  by  the  department  of  jeducation.  They  are 
the  TokiO  Library  and  the  Tokio  Educational  Museum. 

In  the  TokiO  Library,  all  books  ust'ful  tor  study,  without  distinction  an  to  whether 
they  arc  Japanese,  Chinese,  European,  or  American,  arc  collected  and  shown  to  the 
public.  Thosi'  who  write  or  translate  or  compile  books  necessary  to  education  are  al- 
lowed to  take  any  book  out  of  the  library  by  special  permission  granted  by  the  min- 
ister of  education. 

In  the  Tokio  Educational  Museum,  objects  necessary  to  general  education  are  col- 
lected for  the  beuetit  ot  pt^sons  engaged  in  edueatiim  and  they  are  also  shown  to  the 
public.  The  objects  arranged  therein  are  all  instruments  and  apparatus  used  in 
schools,  specimens,  nu>dels  of  natural  history,  text  books,  reference  books  for  educa- 
tors, Sec,  This  establishment  also  provides  specimens  of  animals,  plants,  and  min- 
erals, aud  models  of  educational  instruments,  ^c,  and  supplies  them  at  cheap  prices 
to  schools  in  ditlerent  places.  It  also  encourages  the  makers  of  apparatus  to  con- 
struct several  kinds  of  apparatus  used  in  chemistry  and  physics,  and  introduces  them 
to  schools  in  ditlerent  localities,  which  desin;  to  buy  them.  The  progi*ess  of  education 
is  insured  in  this  way. 

The  regulations  and  rules  as  to  the  course  of  instruction  of  every  school  above 
stated,  Kimiergartet),  libraries,  aud  educational  museums  which  are  organized  by 
the  departments,  are  determined,  respectively,  by  the  ministers  of  those  departments; 
but  anything  which  is  very  important  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  prime  min- 
ister. The  regulations  and  rules  of  schools  organized  by  fu  and  ken  are  determined 
by  the  governors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  minist«T  of  education,  and  those  of 
schools  establishe<l  by  wards  or  villages  are  determined  by  the  school  committees, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governors.  Those  of  jirivate  schools  established  by 
one  or  several  ]>ersons  are  determined  by  the  ])ersons  or  person  who  organized  them, 
but  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governors. 

Students  sent  abroad. — Many  hundreds  of  students  have  at  dilferent  times  b«en  sent 
abroad,  some  of  them  after  having  completed  their  courst-  of  study  in  the  schools  estab- 
lished by  the  several  departments  or  i)y  fu  and  ken  ;  others  were  sent  by  the  former 
feu<lal  lorcls.  Since  the  eighth  year  of  Meiji  (187,'))  50  studenta  have  been  sent  abroad 
by  the  department  of  e<lucation,  of  whom  "24  have  already  returned,  having  finished 
their  study,  and  4  came  back  on  account  of  illness,  without  completing  their  study. 
Some  students  received  diplomas  at  the  -.niversi ties  abroad  and  others  received  re- 
wanls  on  account  of  successful  examinations. 

The  number  of  students  abroad  is  at  present  '-M,  of  whom  17  are  in  Germany,  I 
in  Austria,  2  in  England,  1  in  Fraucr,  and  1  in  America.  All  of  them  arc  graduates 
of  Tokio  Daigaku,  who  were  specially  selected  by  the  minister  of  education  to  pursue 
their  studies  more  thoroughly. 

Educational  conre»tionn, —  In  certain  cas(*s  an  educational  convention  is  held  for  the 
f»urpos(>  of  inriuiring  into  and  investigating  educational  matters.  Thns  the  minister 
of  education  on  certain  occasions  calls  together  the  heads  of  educational  sections 
(officers  under  the  governor)  of  fu  aud  ken  and  the  directors  of  schools  est^bUshed 
by  fu  and  ken,  &c.,  and  inquires  int<»  the  condition  of  education  iu  their  respective 
localities  or  points  out  t«)  them  g«*ueral  princii)les  of  education.  The  governors  also 
hold  in  some  cases  a  conference  of  oflict^rs  in  charge  of  educatitmi  the  directors  and 
teachers  of  schools,  «fcc.,  under  their  jurisdiction,  who  discuss  (piestions  concerning 
education.  Sometimes  a  united  conference  of  several  fu  and  ken  is  held  for  the  same 
[Mirpose.  Again  in  ditlen'ut  places  assemblies  of  otlicers  of  wards  or  villages,  school 
committees,  directors,  and  teachers  of  schools,  Slv.j  arc  frequently  held  to  consider 
the  business  of  education  or  to  consult  about  school  maiKigemcut,  the  mode  of  in- 
struction, (&(>. 

Envourayiinent  of  education.  —  For  the  encouragement  of  Iocal*e<lucatioD,  the  minister 
of  educiition  gives  buoks  and  instrunHMits  to  oflicers  engaged  in  education  who  have 
7)erformed  sj>ecial  services,  to  students  or  jnipils  of  both  public  and  private  schools 
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ho  have  been  specially  deserviug,  uud  to  both  public  and  private  scliools,  Kinder- 
Irten,  libraries,  edncational  mnseums,  &o.,  which  are  considered  to  be  of  special 
)nefit  to  the  public.  In  different  places  rewards  are  given  at  the  time  of  examina- 
on  to  students  who  pass  the  examination  successfully. 

Edttcational  funds. — The  funds  of  the  schools,  &c.,  established  by  the  different  de- 
bFtments  are  supplied  from  the  national  exchequer,  and  consequently  out  of  the 
ipropriation  money  of  the  respective  departments.  The  funds  of  schools,  &c.,  estab- 
med  by^  fb  and  ken  are  supplied  from  the  local  taxes  paid  by  the  people  of  the  re- 
leotive  fu  and  ken.  In  some  cases  the  money  contributed  and  the  fees  of  instruction 
«  added  to  the  local  tax  to  make  up  the  fund,  or  sometimes  a  part  of  it  is  supplied 
om  the  national  exchequer.  The  funds  of  schools,  du:.,  established  by  wards  or 
Ugges  are  supplied  from  the  public  funds  of  wards  or  villages;  also,  sums  of  money 
ntributed  and  the  fees  of  instruction  or  money  realized  from  school  land  are  added 

the  fund.    Private  schools  are  maintained  by  the  fees  of  instruction  or  by  the 
ivate  money  of  one  or  several  persons. 

School  lands. — The  grounds  occupied  by  institutions  which  are  organized  by  the 
fferent  departments  are  in  every  case  government  lands.  The  grounds  occupied  by 
Btitutions  established  by  fu  or  ken  are  in  most  cases  also  government  lands ;  but, 

a  few  cases,  land  jointly  owned  by  the  people  is  added  to  the  ^vemment  land, 
le  grounds  occupied  by  institutions  organized  by  the  wards  or  villages  are  jointly 
vned  by  the  x>eople  or  are  sometimes  the  property  of  private  individuals. 
When  wards  or  villages  establish  at  the  public  expense  any  school,  such  as  ele- 
Botary  schools,  middle  schools,  professional  schools,  agricultural  schools,  commer- 
a  schools,  industrial  schools,  government  land  not  in  use,  if  there  is  any  in  such 
ace,  is  granted  on  the  request  of  the  people  of  that  locality  without  any  payment, 
the  following  proportion,  viz,  500  tsubo  (1  tsubo  is  about  36  square  feet)  for  each 
smentary  school  and  1,000  tsubo  for  any  other  school.  The  l^nd  actually  occupied  by 
e  schools  is  exempted  from  taxation.  Again,  the  land  possessed  by  all  public  agri- 
Itnral  schools  and  provided  for  practical  or  experimental  use  is  exempted  from  tax- 
ion  in  the  proportion  of  5  cho  (3,000  tsubo)  per  school,  and  when  government  land 
required  to  provide  farms  for  practical  or  experimental  use,  land  not  exceeding  5 
6  is  granted  for  such  use  without  any  payment  of  rent. 

ADDENDUM. 

Tdkid  Commercial  School. — In  the  month  of  March  of  the  17th  year  of  Mey  1  (1884)  the 
iblic  commercial  institution,  which  belonged  to  the  Ai  of  Tdkio,  was  transferred 
the  department  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  under  the  name  of  the  TAki6  Com- 
?rcial  School.  This  school  is  designed  to  give  instruction  in  such  various  branches 
study  as  are  deemed  necessary  for  commerce. 

School  for  tht  nobility. ^In  the  month  of  April,  the  Gakushitdn  (Nobles'  School)  was 
insferrod  to  the  imperial  household  department,  and,  although  this  school  was  orig- 
ally  established  by  the  kuazogu  (nobles)  and  managed  by  them  under  the  superin- 
adcnce  of  the  minister  of  education,  the  imperial  decree  has  placed  it  under  the 
rect  control  of  the  same  department.  This  school  is  desired  to  instruct,  chiefly, 
0  children  of  the  kuazoku  (princes,  marquises,  counts,  viscounts,  and  barons)  in 
ch  branches  of  instruction  as  are  most  suitable  for  developing  their,  intellectual 
Bulties(iu  some  cases  the  children  of  shizoku  and  heimin  may  also  be  admitted  into 
is  school);  and  the  school  is  divided  into  the  male  and  female  courses.  The  male 
arse  is  subdivided  into  the  elementary,  middle,  and  special  courses. 
The  elementary  course  includes  the  lower  and  higher  grades,  and  the  former  is 
d^ed  to  instruct  pupils  not  less  than  6  years  of  Sjg^e  in  such  subjects  as  morals, 
ftding,  composition,  writing,  arithmetic,  object  teaching,  singing,  and  the  easy  part 
gymnastics,  the  length  of  the  course  extending  over  3  years;  and  the  latter, 
instruct  pupils  not  less  than  9  years  of  age  in  the  elements  of  drawing,  geoe- 
phy,  history,  physics,  and  gvmnastics,  in  addition  to  the  continuation  of  the  sub- 
its  of  the  lower  grade.  In  the  subject  of  reading,  it  is  specially  required  that  one 
reign  language  snail  also  be  taught.  The  length  of  the  course  extends  over  3  years, 
ikmg  the  tot^  course  6  years. 

The  middle  school  course  is  divided  into  three  grades,  viz,  the  lower,  intermediate, 
d  higher  grades,  and  the  subjects  of  study  include  moral,  literary,  and  military 
Qioises.  The  lower  grade  is  designed  to  instruct  students  not  less  than  12  years  of 
e.  The  literary  branch  includes  reading  (Japanese  and  Chinese),  composition, 
ilhematics,  geography,  history,  biologv,  and  drawing;  and  the  military  branch, 
mnastics,  manoeuvres,  swimming,  the  length  of  the  course  extending  over  3  years, 
le  intermediate  grade  is  designed  to  instruct  students  not  less  than  15  vears  of  age. 
le  literary  branch  includes  (in  addition  to  the  continuation  of  the  subjects  of  the 
vrer  grade)  physics,  chemistry,  biology  (zoology  and  botany),  and  mia<ftt«kV^^  ^  wo^^ 
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the  niilhary  branch  iucliules  (iu  addition  to  tho  continuation  of  the  8ubject«  of  the 
lower  gra<le)  rifle  exercise,  fencing,  and  riding,  tho  length  of  the  counie  extending 
ovt*r ;{ years.  Tlio  higher  grade  m  denigned  to  instruct  students  not  less  than  Iti 
yeaii)  of  age.  The  literary  branch  includes  (in  addition  to  leading,  comiHMition,  and 
mathematics)  the  general  principles  of  history,  political  economy,  law,  politics,  and 
philosophy;  tho  length  of  the  course  extends  over  3  years,  making  9  years  for  the 
completion  of  the  three  grades. 

The  special  conrse  is  establi»hod  for  such  students  as  are  not  less  than  20  years  of 
age  and  possess  attainments  equivalent  to  those  of  the  gradnates  of^  the  middle 
school  course  of  this  school,  to  further  their  study  in  such  higher  sabjecte  of  this 
course  as  politics,  law,  )>olitieal  economy,  philosoph}*,  &o.  Although  the  length  of 
the  course  is  not  tixed,  yet  it  shall  neither  be  shorter  than  3  nor  longer  than  10  years. 

Tho  female  course  is  as  yet  unsettled. 

Changea  at  the  univerHty. — In  the  month  of  April  of  the  same  year  the  name  of  the 
*' Principal  and  Branch  Schools''  of  the  Preparatory  Department  of  the  TOkid  Uni- 
versity was  abolished,  alterations  were  made  in  the  regulations  as  to  the  course  of 
instruction,  and  the  length  of  the  course  was  made  to  extend  over  4  years;  and  stu- 
dents who  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the  departments  of  law,  science,  medicine,  or  lit- 
erature are  made  to  pursue  tho  same  preparatory  conrse  of  study. 

Id  the  month  of  May  of  the  same  year  a  conrse  of  naval  architecture  was  organized 
within  the  department  of  science  of  the  TdkiO  University.  This  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare Htudent8  as  naval  engineers,  who  shall  be  employed  in  naval  architectnre  andiu 
tho  const niction  of  marine  engines.  The  subjects  of  study  to  be  pursued  are  mathe- 
matics, physics,  dynamics,  naval  architecture  (both  theoretical  and  practical),  kine- 
niaticH  aud  mechanism,  steam  engines,  strength  of  materials  and  structures,  thermo- 
dynamics, hand  and  machine  tools,  marine  engines,  naval  ordnance,  drawing,  work- 
ing drawing,  metallurgy  of  iron,  French  (taught  only  for  the  present),  practical  oxer- 
cines,  and  designs  of  nulls  and  engines.  The  length  of  the  course  extends  over  4 
years,  and  during  the  first  year  the  students  are  taught  according  to  the  first  year 
])ro£:ram  of  tho  department  of  science. 

Uighvr  commercial  school  at  TokiO. — In  the  month  of  June  of  the  same  year  the  course 
of  inst  ruction  of  the  higher  commercial  school,  attached  to  the  TOkiO  Foreign  lAngnage 
School,  was  framed.  The  subjects  of  study  are  as  follows:  morali^  Japanese  and 
Chinese  literature,  commercial  correspondence,  commercial  arithmetic,  book-keeping, 
algebra,  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  commercial  geography,  writing,  drawing,  com- 
mercial economy,  commercial  history,  commercial  law,  commercial  practice,  and  a 
foreign  language,  (English,  French,  Oerman,  Russian,  Chinese,  or  Corean).  The 
length  of  the  course  extends  over  4  years. 

Leclurta  at  the  Tokio  Educational  Museum, — In  the  same  month  of  the  same  year,  an 
inntirute  of  scientific  lectures  was  organized  within  the  TdkiO  Educational  Mnsenm, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  a  course  of  lectures  for  those  who  are  connected  with 
and  most  interested  in  educational  affairs,  on  such  topics  as  are  necessary  for  ednca- 
ti(m  and  as  may  hel])  to  develop  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  lectures  are  given  by 
tho  gagushi  (gra<luutesof  the  university)  and  are  illustrated  by  means  of  various  in- 
struments, siKicimens,  &c.,  which  are  arranged  in  the  museum ;  and  those  who  are  per- 
mitted to  attend  such  lectures  are  for  the  present  teachersand  instructors  of  element- 
ary, middle,  aud  normal  schools  or  those  who  are  otherwise  connected  withedncational 
afiairs.  This  institute  was  established  to  promote  the  further  improvement  of  the 
methods  of  instruction,  for  in  mauy  elementary  schools,  &c.,  of  varioiw  localities,  ex- 
planations are,  owing  to  the  total  absence  of  necessary  apparatus  and  specimens,  only 
made  from  books,  or,  as  in  some  schools,  the  apparatus  and  specimens  are  not  sufficient 
for  tho  explanations  needed. 

•  Lict^HiHg  of  middle  and  normal  school  instnictors. — In  the  month  of  Aug'^st  of  the  same 
year,  the  regulations  concerning  tho  license  of  middle  and  normal  school  instructors 
were  framed,  so  that  those  who  are  entitled  to  receive  appointments  as  instructors  in 
such  schools  must  possess  tho  diplomas  of  the  middle  normal  school  conrse  or  of  the 
university  course,  or  they  must  obtain  such  license  after  examinations  made  by  the 
department  of  education  into  their  conduct  aud  attainments.  Tho  subjects  of  these 
examinations  are  morals,  Japanese  and  Chinese  literature,  English,  French,  Qerman, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  mechanics,  survey- 
ing, astronomy,  physiology,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  geoloj^y,  physics,  chemistry, 
geography,  history,  political  economy,  Japanese  law,  mental  science,  logic,  science  of 
exlucation,  writing,  drawing,  book-koe]>ing,  singing,  gymnastics,  agriculture,  iadastiy, 
and  commerce.  Candidates  shall  be  examined  on  oneor  more  of  these  subjects  accordioff 
to  their  choice,  the  methods  of  instruction  lieing  at  the  same  time  examined  on ;  and 
the  license  for  one  or  more  of  these  subjects  thus  examined  shall  be  given  them.  Bat 
those  who  are  eminent  in  learning,  commanding  tho  respect  of  others  and  having  suf- 
ficient ability  to  give  moral  instruction,  or  thosi^  who,  having  been  engaged  as  instmot- 
ors  for  a  long  period  or  possessing  diplomas  on  a  certain  subject  or  sabjeots,  are  well 
qaaUMed  as  instructors  on  such  subject  or  subjects,  or  those  who,  beiug  preSmiiiMil 
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n  agricoltare,  indastry,  commerce,  or  some  other  sabjeotSy  are  well  Qualified  as  in- 
itmctors  in  sach  subject  or  subjeote,  may  be  appointed  instructors  withont  examina- 
aon. 

Learned  societies. — Many  learned  persons  in  T5ki5  have  organized  themselves  into 
locieiiesfor  the  purpose  of  scientific  investigations,  and  in  the  provinces  there  are  also 
ndividnals  who  are  occu[)ied  in  similar  pursuits  and  ib  the  discussion  of  educational 
natters;  and  the  proceedings  of  most  ot  the  societies  thus  associated  arg^published 
ind distributed  among  their  members  or  elsewhere.  The  following  are  the  princi|>al 
locieriee: 

( 1 )  Dd i-Nippon-Kidiku-Kwai  (Educational  Society  of  Japan).  The  object  of  this  so- 
nety  is  to  encourage,  improve,  and  advance  education.  It  also  assists  the  educational 
idministration  and  inquires  into  sciences  and  arts  and  educational  matters  in  gen- 
iral. 

(2)  TOkiO-Fu-KiOikuDan-Kwai  (Tokio-Fn  Educational  Society); 
(;l)  Chiba  Kfn-Ki5iku-Ewai  (Chiba-Ken  Educational  Society); 

(4)  Saitama-Keu-Shiritsu  Kidiku-Kwai  (Saitama-Ken  Private  Educational  So- 
iieiy); 

(5)  Niigata-Ken-KiOikuGikwai  (Nii^ata-Ken  Educational  Society). 

The  ol^ect  of  the  above  societies  CZ-h)  is  (he  improvement  of  education  and  of  the 
nethods  of  instruction  in  their  respective  localities. 

(6)  Djishin-Oaku-Kwai  (Seismological  Society).  The  object  of  this  society  is  to 
nvestigate  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes. 

(7)  SenkO-Gakusha  (Society  of  Specialities).  The  object  of  this  society  is  to  study 
ind  inquire  into  various  special  branches  of  science. 

(8)  Butsuri-Qakkwai  (Society  of  Physics).  This  society  has  in  view  the  exclusive 
(tudy  of  the  higher  course  of  physics. 

(9)  TOkiO  Sangaku-Kwaisha  (TdkiO  Mathematical  Society).  The  object  of  this 
lociety  is  to  discuss  the  theory  of  higher  mathematics  and  to  translate  and  compile 
irorks  on  mathematics. 

(10)  TdkiO-Futsubun-Kwai  (T0ki5  French  Language  Society).  This  society  is 
composed  of  French  scholars,  both  Japanese  and  foreign,  in  order  to  promote  sciences 
md  arts  and  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  French  language  by  the  interchange  of 
mow  ledge  among  the  members. 

(11)  Tdkid-Seibutsu-Gakkwai  (T5ki0  Biological  Society ).  The  object  of  this  society 
s  to  study  biology  in  general. 

(12)  Rigaku-Ki5kwai  (Society  of  Physics).  This  society  is  composed  of  profes- 
ional  scholars  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  principles  and  of  interchanging 
uowledge  among  the  members. 

(13)  Nippon-K5d0kwai  (Japanese  Society  of  Moral  Science).  The  object  of  this 
ociety  is  to  interpret  the  principles  of  morality  and  virtue  by  encouraging  moral 
oience. 

(14)  Buteurigakn-Yakujikwai(Society  of  Translating  Technical  Terms  of  Physics), 
rhis  society  aims  at  establishing  a  regular  terminology  for  physics. 

(15)  Doitsugaku-KiOkwai  (German  Language  Society).  The  object  of  this  society 
B  to  study  laws,  politics,  and  other  sciences  by  encouraging  the  (German  language. 

(16)  Tetsn^aku-Kwai  (Philosophical  Society).  The  object  of  this  society  is  to 
tady  the  philosophy  of  .Europe  and  Asia. 

(17)  H5gaku-Kj5kwai  (Law  Society).    The  object  of  this  society  is  to  study  law. 

(18)  T5ki&-Kwagakukwai  and  Yakugokwai  (Chemical  Society).  The  object  of 
his  society  is  to  study  chemistry  and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  a  regular  termi- 
lology  for  the  science. 

(19)  KOgaku-Ewai  (Engineering  Society).  This  society  aims  at  studying  any  mat- 
ers concerning  engineering. 

(30)  Bungaku-Kwai  (Society  of  Letters).  The  object  of  this  society  is  to  inquire 
uto  poUtics,  political  economy,  philosophy,  and  all  the  branches  of  Japanese  and 
Jhinese  literature. 

(21)  Kanano-Kwai  (Society  of  Japanese  Literature).  The  object  of  this  society  is 
o  stady  the  etymology  and  syntax  of  the  Japanese  language,  and  also  to  teach  how 
o  oonstmot  common  sentences  with  the  Japanese  characters  i-ro-ha. 

(82)  Ri-i-graku-KOdankwai  (Society  of  Physics  and  Medicine).  The  object  of  this 
oeietv  ia  to  teach  the  principles  of  physics  and  medicine,  and  to  diffuse  such  general 
mowledge  among  the  public. 

(23)  Indo-tetsugaku-mmiogaku-KOgikwai  (Society  of  Hindoo  Philosophy,  and  In- 
BiogakiL  a  land  of  philosophy).  The  object  of  this  society  is  to  study  Hindoo  philos- 
iphy  and  t^e  Inmiogaku. 

f24)  Dai-nippon-Shiritsu-Yeiseikwai  (Japanese  Private  Society  of  Hysiene).  The 
(Igeet  of  this  society  is  to  to  interpret  the  laws  of  public  health  and  to  diffuse  a  gen- 
■ml  knowledge  of  sanitary  matters. 

(25)  Tdki6-igaka-kwai  (Tokid  Medical  Society).  This  society  aims  at  the  study  of 
nedidiie. 
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(26)  Dat-nippOD-yakubo-Kwai  (Socioty  of  Pharmacy).  The  object  of  this  society  is 
to  diffuse  knowledge  concemiug  pharmacy,  and  to  improTe  the  pharmaoeatical  pio- 
feenioD. 

(27)  Shibangaka-Kwai  (Literary  Society).  The  obiect  of  this  society  is  to  interpret 
the  moral  principles.  It  aims  also  to  encoarage  good  customs,  to  promote  litemtore, 
to  edncateyonth,  to  diffuse  knowledge,  and  to  cultivate  moral  natnre. 

(28)  Dai-nippon-ndkwai  (A^cultural  Society  of  Japan).  The  obfeetof  this  So- 
ciety is  to  discuss  agriculture  m  Japan,  and  besides  to  improve  and  advance  agricul- 
ture. 

(29)  Ritichi-Kwai  (Society  of  Fine  Arts).  The  object  of  this  society  ia  inqniie  into 
all  the  fine  arts  and  improve  and  advance  the  Japanese  fine  arts,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  specimens  of  the  art. 

(30)  Dai-nippon-seisan-kwai  (Japanese  Marine  Product  Society).  The  object  of  this 
society  is  to  inquire  into  marine  products  in  general,  and,  by  an  interchanse  of  knowl- 
edge among  the  members,  into  the  means  of  multiplying  and  improving  &enu 
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PABT  U.— STATISTICS. 


■  1.    Shaming  tte  amoiml  of  «diioaliiHial  «n>«MM  lamong  Ike  ettgStilriet,  tM 
Mtage  rattt)  ieetdttl  bg  tkt  tittembliei  for  the  jlfiteitth  ytar  of  if«^  (t88S). 


I. — This  table  it  k  nogh  eiIcdIMIdd  of  Ihe  edaoitloiul  ei|wn>Bi  of  the  oltj.dUtTlgt,  wen 
iMo  br  the  ISth  jeat  of  H«ijl  (1X82).  •ccordlsg  to  tbe  report*  from  themloiufU  *sd  ken 
■ach  ol^-diatilota,  mrda.  end  tUIuh  ere  mentioned  in  ine  table  h  pa;  eduutknial  eipan 
thefonr  ken  of  Chib^  Shinuna,  Sicbl.  and  Kigoahlma  there  are  aoow  oiij-KllatilclB,  wa.. 
lacM  where  the  ntee  nr  edooatioDal  eipenaraare  not  lovied.  inch  eipesae*  belns  dlalnirei 
lelnteTMtoafDnda,  Ao.i  while  In  aome  warda  and  vlUigea  of  the  two  ken  of  Okaiama  anu 
0,  DO  edneallniul  aipeseea  are  nqulred,  owing  to  the  fMI  tbat  the  popalatioo  U  too  aeatlend 
MiihaaT  M>ho<ri:  agd  alao  Id  tba  ulinda  of  Ugaaawara,  nnder  the  fn  of  TCklO,  edncatlonal  ex- 
am paid  ont  of  the  Tieaaoiy,  and  rate*  are  not,  therefore,  levied  on  the  people  of  the  clty.dia- 
ir>Ma.aad  vUlageaoTthe  Id. 

I  the  two  ken  m  Mijagl  nd  Tamaoaahl  do  nporte  have  bwn  reoelveil ;  and  tbeeo  ken  ate. 
uiatty,  here  omitted.    No  report  relating  to  the  total  imount  of  Iha  oity.dlBlHct,  wacd.  OEvlliage 

w  received  from  the  keooriwate.     Tht "-' '  ""    ~^  •'--  "- '  "-'-' — 

and  Kooage.  tn  the  lien  of  Eagoablma,  ai 
—- ■--tolhegnnof  Mlahlmr  '-->-'■- 


fm^^lSS 


..  Ihoae  waida  and  HllaRM  where  aBeembliee  an  nut  yet  eatabliahed,  and  tbe  amoant. 

daoattonal  eipanaea  of  anoh  waidaand  viilages,  are  placed  togelber  in  tbia  ubie. 
lopalatiouofeaohfa  and  keu  ia  cwrected  tolbeaiBtof  Janaarjof  tbolGthveuofMeiJl  (18B2). 


"k^,  " 

PopnUtl™, 

warda,  and 
fillage*. 

Edneatiunal 

peiMpUan 

tbei-BrioueciiT 
Blvlllagiralei^ 

IVrtonlageof 

I'.lUcllIIUIUll 

oipenw.. 

1,16!).  33« 
830.002 
1,585.095 

1,428,  OSS 
\     1,20R«« 

MM.  382 

'■as 

ffi;S 

86tBia 

1,351.898 
>75,  SI8 
411,287 

858.904 
1.040.270 
034.582 

1,800 
3,740 

!    J 

'212 
illTS 

'is 

'S80 

.r24^'7l'. 
260,344,778 

ill 

m  754  843 
38,315.530 

39:581:481 

lw]o:!o:944 
137,187-fl<« 
210,  a*3.  839 
178,709.008 
192.538.779 

334 
21! 

030 
220 

596.0S3.352 

■(.'.l,  052. 028 
020,  903.  .U4 

800:895.007 
82.012,849 
672,873.510 
187,202,201 
291. 179,  542 

2I2;850;898 

002:822.258 
■39,839.584 

47,1 

iwa 

45.5 

"6 

80,0 



47,2 

M.I 

940,441,533 

ss 

159,041294                 180 

■'"» 

1,779 

180,191,443 
152,322.435 

no;  938.183 
57.422.089 
114,599.331 
165:438.581 
139,912.040 

^;^.^ 

I0»;  537,797 
15;25l9W 

160 

12 

1?7 
00 
09 
40 

33 

!     2 

49I.59L9B8 

S7.« 

408;39L43e 

j  029;s!9;2S7 

273,  OM:  875 

2*4,200.515 
32^433.U10 
!3«,909.«3 
091:232.165 

«84,682.000 
418,408.458 

1  ioi;o43:eM 

104.503.835 
103,308.095 
67,64&07a 
2,200.107 

•l" 

083, 204  1           1.478 
018,705)             1,400 

SB1.294  1          i.iwa 

074] 580.               '«08 
1,02»:52||           1.815 

80a;8»2             1,046 
<51.240                   048 
1,492,208             1,5TS 

32.7 

" 

32.4 

;::■.  ■..::: 

38.8 

Si::::::; 

30.0 
38;  0 

1,121.435             1,881 
740,390  1           1,209 
l>72,*8sl             l,4M 
J     1,271,178  IJ             ™ 
351,273                 4H 

86.7 
23.7 
80.0 
45.0 

«to 

r 

50.7 

18,303,081.480 

■ 

■f  «na*M  oaoUi  the  ten  and  Ihe  rln  am  i«qpeotlT«tj  tb«: 


CmCULABS   OF   DTFORMATION   FOR   18S5. 

Tabu  n.— Fakt  l.—8koteimr  tkott  yywUWw  aai 


EDUCATION    IN   JAPAM. 
MeniaHce  for  the  lixletiith  gear  of  Mtiji  (1883). 


X  p^ 

Children 

OC  lollDO] 

x-pli': 

Fapil. 

iBdflrilx 

;Mr« 

FnptbofHlta 

nrhHi 

Pw 

lion. 
4S.853 

U)une°     Inaunii- 

or«g«'. 

jtan  of  ag«. 

2? 

T«UI. 

,..«,.. 

TOUL 

vat. 

Femile. 

Total. 

Kale. 

FemiJo. 

ToUL 

a^^' 

«i.Bii 

40.401 

SS,IM 

2,435 

1371 

i70fl 

18,  SM 

B0« 

10,778 

8.8 

TS.7M 

2t,KSB 

37, 817 

LOOO 

2:ft;6 

i.m 

3.710 

9.S 

iw,a.-8 

<0.70B 

50.507 

100:2:0 

*,272 

2.823 

7.005 

5.4B1 

i:B87 

C013 

38.402 

ei.yis> 

1.908 

i.oa 

1JB.718 

ta!o30 

71,  aM 

117,672 

a;  733 

].<3i 

87 

BS.O» 

25,  Be* 

Jo,i™ 

208 

i:a38 

1,838 

W8 

2.018 

110,  M2 

45,8*7 

lotiSa 

1*7,  01a 

^007 

4,S07 

3.180 

3.436 

I.4M 

1:1.  3B8 

la 

374 

0:6 

BUSH 

JS,583 

.M.15; 

Ti>,sao 

1.3*6 

840 

1,BM 

3.B-.'0 

t02 

8.022 

TS,SSO 

M.728 

57,002 

K,73l 

1,3M 

880 

1,078 

2.408 

SLITS 

M.771 

77,80i 

1.858 

3.090 

7:1 

oolwa 

»,'72B 

2o,rje 

3D.*0i 

i:8n 

I.  076 

2,955 

1.803 

312 

2,201 

«e7t 

18,388 

33.a«o 

*o,7sa 

1,810 

858 

2,008 

2.304 

274 

fl.3sa 

iT,5l> 

aa.SSe 

51, 3lS 

2.123 

8.114 

3.S18 

U9.M3 

28,831 

48,285 

71,888 

1303 

1:2*0 

3,830 

3. 453 

2,780 

tLsai 

IS.  7.11 

80,  MS 

2.146 

8.154 

1,707 

280 

2,077 

M,4M 

lO^DoJ 

27,407 

'038 

^092 

m 

mIiw 

uisSB 

31.753 

3*,  091 

LSH 

1.1B3 

a.  077 

60* 

'701 

11.3 

IS.  454 

81,754 

*7.M8 

1.015 

3,785 

2.382 

2.804 

MB.SS8 

82.400 

43,838 

l.*0« 

4.917 

1,059 

2.3Ufl 

B2.4M 

is:7» 

38,  «W 

52,470 

951 

1,227 

3.485 

3,078 

8.9 

K.Ke 

30.137 

49,481 

SB.  818 

(02 

1,S78 

2.070 

3.308 

49,42* 

10. 8W 

28,312 

37,001 

1:213 

823 

1.^ 

2.  MO 

2,275 

ai.BS5 

17.843 

ilM8» 

54,0=0 

537 

130 

LW 

02 

1,757 

S2,»» 

8i,:iai 

283 

X3oa 

1.507 

144 

1,711 

43,041 

21.759 

83,32.1 

■783 

],W4 

80 

S3.4B5 

13,204 

28.631 

*1,03S 

],8t5 

4fi7B 

103 

73,718 

lig«8 

34,080 

50,557 

S.210 

1.280 

*,4!W 

3,152 

*I3 

3,685 

71^561 

2II,SS5 

41.0B5 

8I,86D 

1,«M 

I.3S7 

1,430 

4«3 

34  »l 

8,419 

1b:585 

28,984 

523 

«81 

881) 

S7.C07 

*4,800 

1.018 

584 

2,202 

1,705 

235 

1,0*0 

9,0 

IM,4«i 

4l|053 

8.%0W 

3,11* 

3,933 

US,  452 

281293 

54:901 

e3:i«i 

s:«s 

ana 

8:»S6 

3:43s 

3:96.'. 

87,581 

2S,SCS 

76,450 

1.M2 

701 

3,808 

1,180 

87 

1,207 

47.  IW 

37:000 

BO  723 

l,0» 

l,fii3 

1,278 

(0,183 

I&S19 

38,539 

S2:858 

1,314 

449 

2.828 

2:778 

110.01ft 

49,  m 

2,838 

1.375 

4:soi 

8,807 

4.147 

7.8 

45.371 

42:581 

^fiPT 

1,298 

M^BM 

38!  088 

731397 

111.405 

3,823 

4,928 

s:398 

M,Ma 

14^378 

"  28,  421 

42.790 

i:2»B 

580 

2.027 

2,872 

32fl 

3.111 

7:8 

SL[5a9 

36:is3 

SL.liJ 

77:269 

395 

i:403 

2:508 

tt.Wi 

34.805 

m 

500 

775 

860 

4«.5» 

42,889 

75;  200 

118.  OiS 

4,022 

20* 

5,1M 

Z.OM 

34.523 

35,383 

80.908 

20 

1,217 

*.m 

3.184 

7,  BIS 

31 

85 

216 

i 

MO 

'as4 

in 

8 

28 

*.* 

%on,z:a 

1.014,133 

1.000.  EOT 

2,014,730 

8^^ 

87,855 

117,801 

1IM35 

13.815 

128,950 

8.8 

24 


CmCULAES   OF   INFORMATION   FOR   1886. 


Table  II.  — Part  2.— 5*a»iiv 


0f  mimU 


Number  of  pnblio  < 


NftDie  of  fu  or  ken. 


T5ki6 

KlDto 

Osaka 

Kanajrawa 

Hidgo 

Nagasaki 

Niigata 

Hakodate 

8aitama 

Cbiba^ 

Ibaraki 

Uamba 

Tochigi 

MIye... 

Aichi 

ShidzQoka 

Yamanasbi 

Shiga 

GIfQ... 

Nagano 

Miyagi 

Fukushima 

Iwat*-' 

Aoinori 

Yamagata 

Akita 

Fnkni 

lahikawa 

Toyama 

ToVtori 

Shimane 

Okayama 

llirmhima 

Yamagaohi 

Wakaynma 

Tokanhima 

Yehimc 

KOchi 

gnkaoka 
iU 
Saga 

Kumamoto 
Miyazaki 
Kagoabiroa 
Okinawa 
Sapporo 
Nomnro 


496 


EDUCATION    IN   JAPAN, 
/or  tit  (ixlMnlfc  gear  «S  Meiji  (1883). 


ttJlOMiX. 

*^ 

Pupil  ta«h™. 

TeMhm. 

A«i.tant.™,h™. 

Total. 

Ible. 

Fe- 

ToWL 

Male. 

Ffr 

TotaL 

Mile- 

Fb- 
lii>le. 

TuUL 

».,. 

taal« 
1«S 

TouL 

n 

237 

3,478 

23 

l.tIIB 

■■a 

1.I3T 

ii 

I.3M 

i 

tm 

aea 

,.s 

1.4W 

IS 

■■s 

1.S7S 

■■!!! 

1.114 

•i 

03 

as 

M 
34 

1 

SI 

i£ 

aos 

M 

4a 

es 

S3 

si' 

ES 

1! 

270 

'.Ml 
1.3SS 

.010 

S.9I8 

80 

!:S 
!:i 

2.804 

lis 

en 

1,877 
L33D 

,.a 

i.TW 
8,203 

J 

til 
■•a 

78 

lU 

M 

ICO 



1 

» 

110 

0S8 

U 

> 

13 

10 

1 

.:"V. 

IS 

a 

r 

11 

« 

3 

1 

; 

; 

IB 

0 

2* 

I 

1 

■■■'i 

» 

> 

' 

» 

> 

* 

i 

""w 

""'ii 

a" 

"i 

3 
M 

170 



■— ii 

u 

'I 

"1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

s 

? 

' 

s 

I 

s 

* 

1 

1 

I 

i.m 

00,  Ml 

S.110 

H,*I7 

ue 

31 

w> 

' 

' 

* 

878 

SIS 

903 

26 


CIRCULAR^  OF    INFORMATION   FOR   1885. 


Table  U,'-Fabt  2,'-Skincing  number  ^ftthcoUamdim 


KMce  of  fa  or  ken. 


Tikio 

Kioto 

0«ak» 

Elanaf^wa. 

Hioso    

N^asaki.. 
Niisata  ... 
Hakodate  . 

Saitama 

Chiba 

Iboraki.... 

Gamba 

Tocbigi.... 

Mive 

Aichi 

Shidxaoka. 
Yamanaahi 

Sbiga 

GifU 

IfBfSfOiO 

MiyaKi.... 
Fnkaahiraa 

Iwate 

Aomori 

Yamngata. 

Akita 

I'nkui 

labikawa. . 
Toyama . . . 

Tottori 

Shimane... 

Okayama  .. 

Hiroshima. 

Yamaznchi 

Wnkayama 

Tokashima 

Yebime  .... 

Kochl 

Fukuoka . . 

Oita 

Sa^ 

Eumomoto 
Miyozaki... 
Ka^oshima. 
Okinawa... 
Sapporo  . . . 
Nemuro  ... 

Total 


Pupils  of  pablio  elementary 
schools. 


Male. 


18,584 
47,123 
95,t«0 
4 1, 722 
82,209 
29,078 
90,288 
5.954 
60.098 
50,234 
50,010 
44,112 
41,027 
58,004 
84.2J5 
61,870 
28.782 
42,946 
61,070 
75.844 
44.481 
57. 147 
80.  Ul 
28,032 
43.301 
85,501 
40, 181 
51,830 
53,164 
20.638 
41,292 
71,637 
82,870 
40,741 
35, 102 
40, 473 
81,528 
31, 470 
60.056 
46,261 
20,868 
57.444 
10.208 
46.718 
2,673 
3,157 
827 


2,102,524 


Female. 


11,848 

28.409 

66.043 

22.798 

43, 142 

7,271 

26.957 

1,839 

25,504 

10,299 

15,101 

27,060 

17.522 

86.302 

40.650 

3:i,206 

12,211 

20,601 

38.066 

41.990 

11.456 

20,159 

*  14.653 

5,138 

11,110 

7,890 

18,734 

26.007 

25.208 

6.006 

10.061 

43.430 

43.345 

20,888 

13.705 

13,370 

36,402 

16.761 

18,017 

21,922 

9,823 

26.563 

5,944 

6.380 

9 

1.166 

214 

1,000,075 


Total 


30,882 
75.532 

161,909 
6i,  515 

125,441 
87.244 

U7.245 
7.793 
85.602 
78,538 
65,120 
72.072 
59,449 
94.306 

133,885 
95,174 
40.998 
72,547 

100.036 

117.834 
55,039 
77,806 
53.764 
83,170 
54,420 
48.391 
58,915 
77,337 
78.872 
28,644 
60,853 

114,067 

126,224 
70.639 
48,897 
53.843 

117.930 

48,231 

78,978 

68.183 

39,691 

84,007 

23. 152 

53,098 

2,682 

4,323 

541 


8,102,599 


Pnpfla  of  privale  ele> 


Male. 


18.  OM 


530 
510 


45 
506 

107 
458 


241 
513 


54 

188 


151 


150 
25 
40 
63 


16.992 


751 


257 

16 

872 

127 

37 


293 
21 


148 


45 

si 


28,884 


472 


4 

842 

41 
220 


874 
419 


14 
118 


94 


208 
20 
14 
16 


410 


Total 


85^038 


101 
2 

201 
99 
16 


224 
7 


59 

101 

99 


80 


21,074 


1,002 


148    i 
678    a 


615  « 


252 


245  -S 


258    J 
45 
54 

79 


1,161 


858 

18 
573 
226 

43 


517* 
28 


207 
101 
144 


m 


44,908 


496 


EDUCATION    IN   JAPAN. 


27 


tiruetan  for  <*•  tixtemih  jftar  of  Moifi  (18e3>-(Contiiiaed). 


Middle  aohoolfl. 

UniTerdty. 

Nnmber  of  acboolt. 

Namber  of  iastrncton. 

Knmber  of  atndenta. 

1 

1 

1 

E 

i 

1 

1 

H 

6 

I 

PriTAte  TotoL 

Govorn- 
mont. 

Pnblio. 
Male. 

Private 

,  Govern- 
ment. 

Pablic. 

Private 

1 

o  a 

Male. 

Male. 

Male. 

Male. 

Male- 

Male. 

Male. 

1 
1 
3 
1 
6 
7 
10 

i' 

i' 

4 

ii' 

•  a^  •  »  •  »  • 

17 
14 
24 
5 
51 
62 
48 

235 

167 
377 

""so" 

178 

1.650 

3 
8 

'   'zw 

1 

81 

12 

510 
498 
604 

10 
1 
2 

1 
1 
8 
2 
6 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
8 
1 
8 
5 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
8 
9 
2 
5 
1 
4 
9 
5 
19 
6 
7 
2 
2 
8 
1 

i' 

i* 



2* 

1 

5 
1 



48 

7 
11 
11 

8 
17 
21 
41 

604 
101 
131 
107 

64 
163 
247 
428 

95 

59 
143 
271 
158 
125 
115 
600 
292 

70 

8 

34 

.f 

6 
U 
26 
18 

5 
14 
89 
26 

9 

8 
12 

- 

• 

10 

189 

161 

135 

•  •••*••    • 

17 

9 

85 

17 

88 

12 

82 

59 

88 

149 

29 

51 

9 

4 

12 

8 

208 
192 
621 
174 
861 
162 
496 
685 
402 
2.441 
886 
737 
178 
81 
236 

"••"•••• 

•  •••••  •  .' 

9 

850 

44 

• 

1 

108 

6 

178 

i 

1,065 

• 

83 

219 

18,019 

616 

1 

178 

1,650 

400 
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CmCULAKS    OF   1NF0K31AT10N    FOR   18^, 


Table  II.— Part  Z.—Shawing  number  of  IraMng  amd  mitcdlt 


Number  of  Donnal  achoola.                                                     1 

Sohools. 

Inatmotots. 

Stndenta. 

' 

Kame  of  fti  or 
ken. 

Goremment. 

Public. 

Government 

PobUe. 

Govern- 
ment 

PnbUc. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Hale. 

Fe. 
male. 

Male. 

Fe. 

Male. 

\ 

\ 

TAkI9 

2 

1 

3 
2 

« 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
9 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 

86 

10 

7 
12 
62 

9 
10 

9 
16 
lU 

9 
15 
10 
14 

7 
11 
10 

8 
14 
20 
13 
12 
14 
16 
11 

25. 
17 

14 

17 

28 

20 

9 

6 

7 
15 

8 
11 
13 
32 
18 

9 

9 

163 

101 

47 
U2 
669 

91 

42 
122 
181 

89 
103 
118 

86 
107 

81 
102 

98 
101 

75 
103 

90 
106 

96 
130 
116 
221 
101 
128 
HI 
187 
127 

58 
100 

93 
203 

87 
200 
117 
140 
185 

96 

97 

Kioto 

2 

1           1 

1 

t 
2 

109  , 

OBaka 

•  «**  V 

Sjuiaeawa 

Hiugo 

..^••. 



Nagasaki 

NlicaU  

8 

44 

Hakodate 

Saitama 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
9 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

Chiba 

8 

71 

Ibarakj 

Gamba 

^^^^^^^^^•» • • • • 

5 

U 
20 

^^,— ^^*  •  •  • 

^42 

81 

Tochiel 

Miye 

Aichl 

SbidzQoka 

YaniaDaahi 

- 

Shiga 

.•••.../ 

5 
8 

Gifu 

NagaDo 

Mivagi 

Fakashima 

Iwate 

Aomori 

2 

Yamacata 

Akita 

5 

Fakni 

iBhikawa .... 

2 

4 

75 

Tovama 

55 

Toitori 

... 

Sbimane 

•  •  •• 

Okayama 

•  •  •  • 

Hiroshima 

8 

—      a 

Yaiua/ruobi 

^^^^^^^^m • •• 

Wakavama 

"^          1 

Toknsbiiua 

_           

Yehime 

' 

Kochi    

4 

77 

Fukuoka  

.  ..  I 

Oita 

^          •  •  * 

Saga  

•  ••. 

Kuraamuto 

1 
1 
4 
1 

1 

8 

118 

*  **/ 

Miyazaki 

■m  mml 

Ka';o8bima 

16 
11 

7 

4 

311 
97 
48 

"•'    .M3 

Okinawa 

1 

^^  **/ 

Sapporo 

^m  ••/ 

Nemnro 

_       ^••/ 

1 

Total 

2 

78 

80 

86 

10 

605 

87 

168 

101 

8^640 

_^ 

600 


EDUCATION    IN   JAPAN. 


29 


§ekooU  and  inatructora  for  the  nxteenth  year  of  Meiji  (1883). 


Kamber  of  professional  schools. 


• 

Instructors. 

Stadents. 

Bonoois. 

Goyem- 
mont. 

Public. 

Pri- 

vate. 

Govern- 
ment. 

Pablic* 

PiiTate. 

li. 

Pablic. 

Pri. 
▼ite. 

ToUd. 

Malfi. 

Male. 

Male. 

Hide. 

Kale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

2 

2' 

1 
1 
2 
2 
8 
2 

27 

1 
2 

i* 

29 
8 

1 
2 
2 

4 
2 

47 

ii" 

6 

6 

18 

20 

21 

7 

168 
2- 

7 

882 

• 

3,090 
16 
96 

40 

182 
168 

65 
240 
218 
144 

40 

2 

2 

1 

16 

1 
1 

1 

1 

8 
7 

114 
67 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

0 
11 

1 
5 

80 
111 

4 
58 

1 

1 

4 

20 

2 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

i' 

2 

1 
1 
2 

18 
6 
0 

11 
8 
6 

85 
68 
87 
71 
48 
78 

• 

1! 

2 

8 

102 

1 

1 

0 

93 

1 

8 

3 

..i..... 

42 

446 

1 

1 

1 

19 

1 
2 



1 
2 

11 
15 

226 
96 

"*' 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

i 

1 

1 
1 
1 
8 

1 

8 
12 

6 

8 
17 

6 

89 
65 
84 
119 
218 
77 

10 

9 

410 

1 

1 

7 

^78 

1 

1 

6 

102 

S 

48 

36 

80 

47 

880 

201 

882 

8,663 

12 

3,792 

42 

501 
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Tabu  1L— Pakt  a 
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I«  and  (■(trMbn-t/w  Ot  Httetath  year  o/Mt^ji  (1863)— (Contimied). 


acbMdofBI 

^. 

k™w.,^.«™™...i«^ 

iDflnc 

SludinU. 

, 

^ 

1 

BloduiU. 

1 

Publto. 

FrlTatc 

Public 

PrlT»te. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 

e 

> 

u 

1 

'i 

•£ 

33 

i 

i 

16 

1 

1 
1 

1 

12 

■J 

...„. 

1« 

s 

> 

ii 

M 

10 

s 

IS 

"(ifl 

18,160 

i.asi 

771 
41)1 

171 
628 
MS 
609 
501 

1.4ft 

eu 

I8S 

233 

Aoa 

1,881 

i 

::;::' 

....'. 

1 

1 

{ 

1 

1 

...... 

4a 
■ffi 

;;!^! 

s 

• 
4 

t 

8 

100 

BM 
149 

I 

1 

1 

13 

a 

1 

81 

i 

w 

I 
1 
1 



1 

4 

i 
1 

w 

.s 

10 

1 

1« 

M 

It 

SO 

0 
13 

I 

K 

Ml 

169 

667 

l.g 

1,101 

1.100 

S70 

1.B04 

J 

■■"07 

s 

1 

— ... 

\ 

M 

B 

IS 

1 

118 

1 

1 

* 

» 

i 

S^ 

8 

1 

• 

I 

" 

1    " 

1.230 

1,278  1    10* 

» 

1,783 

m 

1,70* 

SM 
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CIRCULARS   OF   INFORMATION    FOR   1885. 


Table  III. — Skoviug  for  each  fu  or  ken  the  value  of  proptriif  of  pubUe 


Name  of  fa  or  ken. 


Value  of  school- 
bootee. 


TOkifi 

SJOto 
Mika 

Kanagawa . 

HiOgo  

Krtgosaki . . 

Niicata 

Hakodate.. 

Saitaoia 

Chiba 

Ibaraki 

Oamba 

Tochigl 

Miye 

Aichi 

Sbulzaoka . . 
ramanaahi 

Sbij;a 

Gifa 

Nagano 

Miyagi 

Kakushima 
Iwate  ...... 

Aomori 

Yamagata . . 

Akita 

Fukui 

lahikawa . . . 

Toyama 

Tottori 

Shimane . . . . 
Okaynma . . . 
Ilirodhima.. 
rnmngachi . 
Wnkayaina . 
Tokushima . 

Tcbiiuo 

Kocbi 

Sukuoka  . . . 
ita 

Saga. 


Kumamoto 
Miyazaki . . 
Kagoabima 
Okinawa  . . 
Sapporo  . . . 
Nemnro  ... 


Total 


pen  «.r. 
157. 72a  010 
091,341232 
512,480.25? 
282,746.025 
350.170.227 
114.044.200 
383,005.600 

OA400.437 
147,800.018 
144,041.240 
141, 063. 500 
205,074.287 
]34.2l'0.158 
202, 511. 000 
873,005.431 
340,724.063 
235, 067. 517 
453,572.020 
33I,75L700 
510,280.414 
177,115.643 
200,247.402 

06, 14L  703 
100,804  060 
230,075.804 
120.681617 
185.051.615 
150^  830. 400 
112,842.752 

80,414.888 

07,410.008 
132, 110. 737 
121,075.851 
140^088.287 

00,80&001 
117,624.247 
171,205.054 
112,040.577 
220.446.883 

83, 13a  001 
100,462.404 
141.001.472 

47, 4  la  845 
206.380.046 

16,001.745 

52. 883.  528 
6,005.000 


Valae  of  school 
sites. 


0, 166, 684. 514 


Value  of 
gnmnds  attached 
j        toseliools. 


«.r. 
20.082.456 
88.8QaS06 
48. 67a  186 
11.172.821 
27, 380. 575 
18,70a464 
26,782.468 
18,035.814 
16, 87a  480 

7.487.726 

8,640.766 
11,800.770 

7,810.008 
11,400  0«0 
22,034.943 
10,714.600 
18, 72a  060 
26, 76a  768 
14.882.804 
27.08a  627 
18,007.088 
10,fl7a000 

1,484.070 

io,8uaoos 

11, 77a  206 

2. 88a  618 

a  401. 018 

10.022L885 

l,6ia008 

8, 07a  488 

8.800.790 

12,741400 

16.072.668 

l,10ai77 

0,31L784 

7,  na  826 

18.981737 

12. 167. 126 

20.06;.  874 

10.063.606 

18, 155. 010 

24,001206 

7,800.186 

19, 88a  266 

13.604.825 

0.200.006 

4. 971 523 


678,441.011 


«.r. 

a  948  061 

8,401081 

4.352.566 

1.907.662 

2,247.860 

4,801050 

4.  at!  807 

04,80a81S 

8;  247. 007 

iadia806 

81,001881 

8ilMiLl2S 

7,994.347 

1,486.208 

a  979. 210 

6.288  235 

1.861988 

1.600  214 

18,787.553 

18,901433 

18,867.067 


9,281457 

1,741008 

211 8M 

532L102 

1,681945 

41.410 

1,17L502 

720  282 

8,771.447 

2,001000 

6(71081 

2. 96L  610 

2,679  807 

7.831620 

17,  »1 136 

7,749  842 

1,6910-JO 

2,727.042 

S,25L60I 

1.721461 

26^671383 

4.S4L88I 

6.871788 

3,987.287 


887.  on.  880 
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3d 


9ciooU,  kindergdrteny  c/c, /or  the  sixttenlh  year  of  Meiji  (1881^). 


Value  of  aohool 
books. 


yen  i.r. 
11,641.485 
51,032.885 
53,86L788 
«l,28&127 
48.828.021 
81,71&278 
101, 054. 070 
15, 177. 508 
48,488.270 
47,831.278 
88^297.115 
84,778.048 
28^80a284 
81,8401108 
58,065.841 
53.708.890 
22,844.182 
51.812.164 
41,898.225 
83,479.408 
70,780.950 
7.807.748 
27,511.789 
18,747.293 
23,884.801 
30,847.401 
83,47^774 
20^201.829 
21,485.161 
15,88&259 
24,329.277 
34,890.737 
39,785.517 
81,800.238 
21, 184. 148 
21, 08a  158 
38,484.091 
26»858L898 
48,874.978 
23,543.482 
27,82&80a 
23,088L6]2 
9,896.801 
83,624.085 
6.837.064 
4,043l795 
1,172.146 


1,584,469.782 


Yalae  of  Bohool 
apparatus. 


yen  a.  r. 
14. 72a  235 
60.421.321 
58,487.493 
36.899  006 
29,467.243 
24. 47L  223 
77.60a768 
5.643.295 
51. 009. 872 
26, 22a  792 
27, 83a  756 
36,184.690 
29,36L767 
1^906.023 
40, 125. 633 
30, 89a  660 
1^440.122 
40, 84L  010 
46,782.535 
70,981.639 
25,624.798 
24, 18a  289 
11,35a  278 
16»68a867 
la  74a  049 
23, 68a  193 
29,964.410 
32,805.891 
35^220.902 
5, 28a  094 
8,464.740 
ia58a498 
22, 47a  143 
15^  58a  824 

ia8iai80 

9,751.928 
24,882.502 
10,96a  609 
19,469.038 

7.974.166 
22. 03a  674 
23.859.685 

3,3ia597 
21.557.900 

2,204.261 

5,12a  088 
647.814 


1,200,887.731 


Valae  of  school 
fnmitnTe.  . 


yen  t.  r. 
15. 737. 955 
44. 46a  843 
47, 601. 604 
23,227.287 
33,220.560 

6.307.936 
50.054.841 
14.764.714 
19,413.807 
89.240.476 
24.844.218 
28.472.666 
11, 96a  126 
34,284.645 
87,255.011 
4^050.643 
15.  lOa  871 
27, 587. 719 
30.407.834 
64,009.890 
21, 13a  399 
40,429.771 
21, 63a  442 

7, 85a  970 
25.682.218 
12,274.334 
17,284.989 
11,547.568 
10, 95a  972 

9,254.346 
19. 78a  751 
29.247.520 
19,259.008 
27,055.998 

a  09a  380 
11, 812. 868 
22,237.110 

0,72aiM5 
40,541.009 
17,7ia«14 
13,64aaa7 

0,87aat8 

5, 45a  act 

12, 88a  418 

1.19a  MM 

4,7ias«l 
848.  ai4 


1.046, 06a  788 


School  ftind. 


yen     t.  r. 

34.488.483 

42a  89a  504 

180, 27a  879 

554, 264. 150 

30, 789. 122 

86,03L237 

1.5ia75a740 

12, 26a  611 

186, 14a  374 

1. 071, 03a  153 

257, 26a  944 

691,978.071 

104.69a  883 

110,031.608 

211,809.156 

489. 19a  830 

326,984.886 

289,420.100 

6a60a516 

109,640.470 

0,264.260 

131, 27a  268 

205^771.404 

20,894.078 

47,662.678 

41,80a487 

22,881.687 

41, 16a  679 

85, 160. 074 

44. 269. 617 

196. 04a  845 

61,19a  778 

88.469.076 

16a  217. 399 

78,772.423 

15, 08a  771 

855,880.460 

Oa  108. 807 

49,830.011 

104,4ia633 

60, 44a  498 

170,468.865 

8a  46a  658 

74a  18a  118 

2,087.680 

17, 03a  140 

788.814 

a  569, 704. 676 


Total 


yen  «.r. 
26a  200. 684 

1.28a  225. 202 
oca  227. 811 
04a  503. 176 
531,017.628 
281, 06a  401 

2,161,600.018 
180.084.102 
422, 18a  424 

1.354,081.970 
52a  87a  754 
9ia482.648 
323,8ia73S 
MH).  05a  656 
751, 67a  409 
908.268.225 
038, 905  tBt 
»90.449.017 
535. 137. 516 
tf93.208.401 
331,008.411 
438, 786. 504 
J68,  (^  040 
180,029.727 
369,225.936 
240,107.464 
297, 67a  465 
282,4iai07 
217,228.708 
lia261.194 
32a  664. 113 
290, 56a  112 
259,73aG7l 
391, 84a  075 
225,01a  924 
185,017.105 
633,190.472 
287, 32a  306 
414, 87a  088 
250,882.660 
260,794.156 
404, 324. 049 
160,087.075 

l,062,60a213 

45,704.721 

100,783.240 

ia4ia548 


98, 67a  874. 200 


4768— No.  4- 
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Table  TV.— Shewing  the  iifm$  of  the  ineoMe  of  ikepmMc  mskocU, 


Kame  of  fa  or  ken. 


j  BaUuiM  £rom 
ipraoediDgyear.j 


District 


tokiS 

saoio 

&ADftgaWa * 

lliSgo 

Kai^aiiaki 

NliRMU     

Hakodate 

Saitama 

Chiba 

Ibaraki 

Guiuba 

Tochigi 

Miyef. 

AichI 

Shidzuoka 

YaiuanaMhi 

SliiKa 

Gilu  

Na/^ano 

Miyu^ii    

FukUMhiroa 

Iwuto 

Aorooi'i   

Yatuaj^ata 

Akita 

Fiikiii 

Inhikawa 

Tovania 

Tottori 

Sliioiaue 

Okayama 

Uiroshiiua 

Yamaguchi 

WMkayama 

Tokusbima 

Yebime 

K.«-bl 

fuknoka  

Oita 

Saga 

Kumamoto 

Miyazaki 

Kagosbima 

Okinawa 

tiapporo 

Nemuro 

Total 


yen    a,  r. 

8, 131. 608 

22,7&&057 

136. 50a  533 

9,724.045 

43, 384.  MB 

18.972.458 

19,890.848 

20,388.508 

28,998.832 

16,326w6M 

24.583.485 

3,67La88 

2.17L520 

34,819.216 

25,810.732 

13,800.909 

2,909.937 

8.777.008 

8.286.607 

25.967.003 

29,210.144 

47,251.793 

22,951.606 

11.853.821 

3,30L975 

7.954.440 

5,942.726 

15,898.904 

25,848.008 

5,277.655 

7,849.399 

29,23&423 

17,850.858 

96, 714. 677 

1,908.584 

7,583.203 

20,830.515 

10.222.049 

16,34&536 

0. 722. 354 

6, 121. 004 

24,687.999 

9. 503. 725 

50,60a060 

8,14&483 

8,64&183 

783.388 


971,570.466 


«.r. 

64,861638 

278,00a841 

439,717.984 

119.192.6U0 

841,879l878 

103,12&008 

280,128.675 

86,034.016 

197,877.018 

88,199.790 

04,402.511 

218,768.672 

88,450.503 

203,550.007 

223,607.807 

212, 865.  nS 

84,735.048 

217,173.586 

175,80a926 

460,655.511 

214,88&287 

108.820.182 

00,206.576 

100.246.351 

145,206.100 

166,768.650 

108, 8M.  907 

160,506.602 

97,262.430 

63,108.608 

112,180.876 

183,050.001 

180.468.713 

180, 280. 032 

82,038.510 

115,456.777 

204,250.150 

57.320.230 

245>550.840 

96.03&820 

S3. 864. 008 

00,457.144 

89,066.001 

56,057.869 

12,127.727 

22,175.902 

1,618.910 


6,968,240.864 


f.r. 

'8,06&72i» 

88,667.9n 

10,104.005 

50.808.044 

4,iaOL6U 

10,148.034 

152,001.000 

1.8a.  902 

16,201.281 

116,578.690 

84.300.960 

75,876.435 

16,422.460 

11,077.388 

21,238.141 

52,392.405 

87.66L521 

23,8201056 

7,134  488 

26,175.703 

1.044.430 

12,854.180 

84.188L042 

1,  687. 566 

4,654.470 

8,100.730 

1.352.205 

4,031.430 

4,580.070 

8, 82a  085 

6^045.420 

6,412.805 

8,443.044 

12, 07a  184 

14, 662. 275 

1,88a  000 

62,270.701 

10.482.689 

4,703.044 

8.808.802 

6,274.810 

28.293.220 

15,700.500 

Ul,  025. 501 

15a  306 

8,067.802 

62.500 


1,080^  75a  202 
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VolnntaiT  ctmtTtba- 

T„iH™f™.*c. 

.^^^ 

T^ 

T«.Vi 

'=irS 

s.5>«.i4a 

!*•     '-^ 

1^40!.'bM 

M.lfiB.lL2 

21,887.800 

18;7Ba.927 

418,504.337 

10,  B7a.  Zt3 

Tiarisie 

38.743,853 

m.  975. 133 

080.  017.  434 

i.as4.«o 

2a,i»2;«07 

30,5M.Ba5 

3.037.803 

338, 079,  (88 

IB,8T0,»I 

0,S0£S«3 

80,»3«,™8 

17,«.W.310 

511,40.280 

i.m.m 

4,  nea.  7sa 

178. 303. 329 

l(».WtH3S 

n;iaa,767 

B0:K«,121 

32,  S^*^? 

048.840.800 

2.  MS.  no 

30,734.201 

11,909.870 

6,Ms.e« 

so,  943.140 

84,401.406 

£,358.081 

Id.  mesa 

SI,1S7.414 

49,863.308 

10.006.019 

303:770:768 

a,»>inMW 

SO,  377.  6S0 

41.818.488 

4.04:.98H 

3je,«l8.S04 

6,16S.M7 

30,100.830 

38,  BOO.  078 

3,488.894 

358,840.230 

SsTBlM 

u:  384. 883 

32.  814. 082 

40  585.810 

=04,380,798 

n,  US.  139 

22,B3»l«M 

50,0(0.385 

6.  soft  MS 

S«,I>«&GD1 

11.408.017 

ie,Mfl.M3 

33,442  705 

B:  354:  102 

374:608.303 

IslSftMS 

S.05J,§80 

3. 081.  208 

s.sso.wa 

!.gT4.a5S 

14, 2ii'.  lao 

10,1)30,307 

38i:  202: 081 

14.  Ml.  073 

57:837,000 

8.080.  648 

297,475  571 

aa,i«io32 

18.107.826 

7.370.838 

500,709.935 

«,Ga2.4M 

4,  307.  IBS 

20: 73]!  580 

903.807 

384.230.388 

a,WS.«32 

B:023.07S 

30,103.089 

3.944.888 

307,481. 59* 

H107.7MJ 

30,  117.801 

7. 680. 135 

215,  742,  400 

36,297.080 

4,003.433 

181, 538. 130 

it  7Sli.  232 

0:378.348 

31,667,083 

i:468.«D 

311. 313. 885 

1,21s,  185 

233,808.460 

4, 781.  HO 

'ilja^m 

34:20L82» 

1:323.818 

167,091.985 

3,884.030 

slmss: 

70,188.0*8 

1,480.470 

202.730.247 

3,105.080 

i,oiz.4es 

34,851.706 

838.414 

188. 293.289 

8:103.760 

8,780.052 

:<31.809 

84,745.130 

I,0*4.4l>a 

i.38o.ssa 

7,785.317 

10. 37a  153 

ISO,  433.  718 

0,028. 004 

3.740.431 

43,888.983 

7,728.407 

284, 703. 633 

is.fje.a3a 

ioo.i.»ia 

83,247,038 

8.285.211 

283,239,100 

!a,MB.i38 

la.  ess.  730 

8,  008.  700 

3.083.817 

207,  B84.  17* 

4.IBB.7S4 

12.882.770 

32.833.018 

5,  517.  M2 

164.110.481 

B,M2.aM 

4.383.358 

34,878.789 

2:138.848 

183,548,318 

a).i»s.5w 

13.  D30.  SSI 

33,853.330 

342,830.632 

2.042.123 

3?^  090.  834 

24,888.440 

B.m.^7 

140,830.901 

10. 323.014 

ffj,050.n9 

8,  222.  014 

380,738,251 

i,««a.i4* 

(,0113,009 

3l,44^^3e 

7, 010.  eao 

153.894.017 

0,017.000 

5,1S17K1 

IM17.315 

440.971 

132,600.320 

i7i&g7a 

21.815,438 

58,960.788 

4.806.203 

230,604.713 

087.30* 

2. 214. 802 

00.297,974 

2,Tff?.203 

4,212.847 

iM05."B88 

2(i:85&53e 

275.138.006 

31,284.  !47 

i.s»4ao 

■lis 

60.68'il14 

'53B:02r> 

832:548 

lWS,8>7.i!M 

530,878.740 

1.604.310,483 

354,837- 740 

13.015,203.780 
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Table  V. — Showing  the  items  of  the  eaq^endUurefor  ^epmhUe  eekeoU 


Name  of  ta  or  ken. 


TOkiD 

Kipto 

Osaka 

Kanagawa  . 
Hidgo  ..  .. 
Nagasaki  .. 
NiigaU  .... 
IlMkodate . . 
Saitaroa — 

Chibtt 

lUuraki  .... 

Gamba 

Toobigl 

Miye 

Aicbi    

Sbidzaoka  . 
Tamauashi. 

Shiga 

Gila 

Nagano 

Miyagi 

Fukashima 

Iwato 

Aoroori  — 
Yamagata. . 

Akita  

Fnkai 

Ishikawa  . . 
Toyama.  .. 

Tottori 

Sbimano  ... 
Okayama  . . 
Hiroshima . 
Yamagachi 
Wakayama 
Toknsnima 
Ychime   ... 

Kochi 

Fakuoka... 

OiU 

Saga 

Kamamoto . 
Miyazaki  . . 
Kagosbima. 
Okinawa . . . 

Sapporo 

Nemuro 


Total 


Salary  of  di- 
rectors. 


yen    a.  r. 


7,421.080 
4,428.000 
480.  UOO 
6,305.000 
22.063 
6,855.100 


24, 109. 551 
2. 820. 000 
3.253.000 
7,434.000 
502.500 
5, 600.  918 
3,308.500 
9, 437. 002 
3,286l000 
3, 8<15. 000 
1.905.000 
1,800.000 

20. 928. 850 
1,482.000 
1,806.000 
1,99a  000 

ooaooo 

3,829.000 
3, 575. 100 
4.015.468 
912.000 
8,437.726 


8.10&999 
4,945.500 

988.000 
2,010.000 
3, 032. 916 
8,629.650 
2, 146. 000 
7.286.000 

975.000 
3,020.000 

68&000 


1, 517. 600 


5161000 
240.000 


177,682.428 


Salary  of  teftoh- 
era,  con- 
ductors, Ao. 


yen  t.  r. 
60.040.000 

113,  G44. 290 

122,992.123 
35, 085. 159 

128, 318. 807 
49. 888. 554 

129, 118. 800 
23,  OJl.  794 
92.868.899 

.  99, 6ti2. 109 
51.088.465 
99, 391. 823 
58,857.285 
60,044.655 

118. 561. 488 
87, 050. 366 
42. 809. 745 
65,766.809 
81,864.889 

112,832.447 
40,083.197 
80, 207. 519 
54,982.983 
88,517.487 
48, 993. 736 
66.383.949 
83,766.186 
64, 752. 389 
24, 669. 404 
29, 078. 161 
24,487.766 
83,694.216 
71,813.171 
85,999.865 
66,866.568 
42,807.892 
85, 968. 611 
39,777.727 

133. 816. 391 

35, 018. 596 

20.232.892 

36,729.020 

2.626.000 

21,488.282 

8,382.042 

11,796.789 

2,627.795 


Salary  of  aesiat- 
ant  teachers. 


2,887,800.766 


#.  r. 

8,466.360 

8,783.182 

21,218.808 

24.000 

328.260 

6,832.002 

72.800 

8,813. 


6.631.600 
16, 80&  727 


814.000 
2.127.070 
1, 067. 600 


2,485.076 
84.000 

324.000 
8,868.760 

157.  OUO 


2,28L600 

84.000 

11,604.612 

28,276.630 

8,84&070 

6.404.850 


684.740 
6,290.290 
486l00O 
129L608 
85iO0O 
102.800 


228.000 

87.000 

6,791.600 

86.000 

228.000 

404.500 


64000 


146^291726 


Salsiy  of  popil 


t.r. 
14,036.241 
60, 83a  316 

120.080.737 

100. 04a  836 
00.617.345 
42,811.972 

148,  6bL  515 
1,349.473 
79^822.738 
66,207.457 
47.414.750 
74,800.751 
63,716.882 

112,666.031 
64,886.5(12 
07,4aa634 
87,  OHO.  166 
82,117.434 
74,006.028 

188,449.343 
90,190.761 
44,608.732 
83,642.752 
88.103.172 
45,773.000 
43, 88a  948 
87, 446. 117 
O6,90a035 
65. 749. 586 
7,801.858 
66^842.870 
60,774.747 
84,719.631 
60,066.164 
10,652.274 
82,767.889 
88,241.617 
41,6ia805 
77,40a271 
68,06L211 
42, 48a  396 
87,608.149 
86,700.086 

108,861.800 

77&816 

2,723.»6 

84L256 


2,811,8701284 
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imdergdrten,  ^o.,  for  t\e  aixUenth  year  of  Meifi  (1883). 


Silary  of  Bobool 

VMions  other 

ExpeiMoe  of 

TrayeUinfC  ex* 
penses  of 
toAchen,&o. 

Travelling  ex- 
peneeB  of 

Sxpeneee  for 
rentofbnild- 

oommiltee. 

•alAiiM. 

papils. 

Bobool  oom- 
mlttee. 

Inge  and 
groonde. 

y«i»    i.r. 

yen    t.r. 

yen    t.  r. 

yen    t.r. 

yen    «.  r. 

yen     e.r. 

1,241.867 

12, 14&  568 

1,408.220 

44.462 

4a  125 

8, 58a  828 

1«,  809  234 

26,673.830 

1,885.685 

2,706.421 

2. 05a  676 

1,881.194 

22,2ia075 

52. 170. 827 

15. 174. 150 

067.600 

2. 06a  349 

a  922. 036 

11, 571. 517 

]0,40&1»4 

2, 062. 590 

88a  880 

77a  057 

8,380.992 

28.610.107 

29,738.854 

6, 405. 277 

8,656.646 

2, 27a  663 

6, 370. 8^6 

10,002.089 

8,831.672 

4,358.104 

05a  076 

469.699 

1, 145. 768 

9.088.740 

40.886.938 

11, 105. 746 

1, 636. 128 

2,00a450 

6,714.762 

1,177.968 

4,496.292 

4. 103. 105 

1, 861. 478 

22.500 

217.007 

12,17L780 

13,080.802 

4.045.605 

2,012.018 

2. 803. 197 

5, 627. 128 

12,879.954 

12,003.163 

4,043.065 

1,460.130 

464.735 

'      a  611. 456 

8,602.774 

11, 285. 634 

3.368.782 

1,407.220 

8ia696 

2,360.778 

14,007.619 

14, 722. 815 

6, 263. 310 

1,38a  717 

1, 194. 384 

8,421.638 

3, 168. 199 

12, 861. 265 

2.6t)1.833 

1,687.056 

987.598 

1,99a  478 

16,626.671 

9, 182. 162 

3,064.877 

1. 52a  533 

1, 877. 104 

8,217.719 

11,764.949 

11,962.809 

2, 306. 148 

1, 274. 668 

1, 25a  028 

6.887.083 

16,974.834 

10, 451. 869 

44.000 

1. 560. 780 

1, 054. 855 

2,60ai40 

11,352.028 

7,941.297 

3. 160. 272 

l,4'2a058 

59a  176 

1, 184. 800 

18.283.2;^ 

11,866.835 

4, 77a  075 

1, 106. 990 

1, 320. 815 

2,00a202 

7,153.649 

19, 987. 284 

1, 535. 500 

1. 300. 9.0 

1.43a  001 

3, 34a  570 

22,885.782 

82, 120. 174 

6, 810. 000 

2. 357. 965 

2,037.129 

6,  l'2a  620 

6,900.870 

9,473.268 

3, 57a  267 

1,962.926 

60a445 

1.6ia555 

12, 677. 782 

11,553.254 

8, 031. 514 

8,209.659 

1, 797. 307 

2,574.760 

0,884.017 

7,843.347 

2.  Oia  140 

1, 887. 399 

1.03a  601 

2, 03a  366 

7,301370 

6,359.849 

7,752.082 

1,441.902 

6ia379 

1,497.218 

6,237.254 

12, 166. 881 

12,285.855 

1, 044. 799 

880.809 

1, 041. 780 

14, 420. 604 

8,407.032 

5, 667. 551 

1,  i557. 207 

874. 732 

a34a6oa 

5.847.555 

7,113.395 

2,480.805 

95a  036 

486  704 

2, 250. 787 

10,7.32.852 

12,009.032 

11,022.563 

1.38a  079 

1,062.497 

a  52a  204 

.8,425.123 
4, 057. 427 

6,006.673 

477. 446 

540.301 

5, 662. 716 

4.  fH)5. 104 

iaoso' 

743.438 

23a  262 

1. 04a  443 

8,062.892 

6.062.763 

840.253 

581.033 

53a  541 

3. 06a  431 

10. 620. 583 

7, 828. 726 

2, 47a  073 

2. 5ia  176 

961.810 

a  001. 511 

12,737.405 

7, 843. 104 

4,770.864 

2,134.285 

1,996.996 

5,00a046 

9,382.604 

5.703.369 

3, 103. 559 

8, 49a  481 

1,  OM  50O 

2, 02a  216 

6.576.113 

7. 831. 900 

6. 800. 381 

75a  344 

490.653 

1,000.862 

14, 170. 107 

6, 833. 070 

2. 78a  347 

1.211.805 

672. 8?2 

2,424.031 

23, 24a  323 

7, 807. 085 

3, 067. 003 

2,865.916 

907. 773 

8,701.066 

7,427.188 

5.501.407 

2.81a  111 

4  74. 090 

490. 521 

874.740 

20,556.093 

13.7191480 

2,00a880 

3,362.785 

1,09L0I2 

2,760.586 

7,417.211 

5.810.805 

3, 23a  575 

900.565 

414. 191 

1. 54a  021 

7.624.998 

6,646.076 

685.960 

366  644 

660.080 

8, 381. 579 

14, 187.  :i34 

2,  SOL  730 

486.100 

720. 421 

1,100.052 

4.903.393 

8,062.173 

85.600 

123.655 

74.780 

10. 224. 106 

81, 060. 706 

' riea'no 

1,235.843 

467.934 

708  416 

213.884 

1,060.008 

l,6ia410 

532.800 

ia703 

4.638 

592.754 

8, 147. 243 

1,07a  804 

44a  870 

5a  500 

207.100 

37QL000 

687.040 

2ia300 

4.737 

80.000 

489, 882. 9U 

571,244117 

182,880.610 

68^401.502 

44.067.407 

128,163.300 
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Tabu  V.—Shoieinf  ike  Utmt  of  the  exp»ndUur»/«r  OepmblUtckMU, 


TOkio  

KtMo 

(Msk* 

nhmu  .;::;; 

lIak»Lil»  . . . . 

K-iilomit 

Obibo 

Iluftii 

GuDilu 

Todiici 

Uijo 

Vamiuubi . . . 

(Jim*".".;:":: 

Kkguno 

lllMIGl 

Fukunhtinii  .. 

TamaKaU.   .. 

Fiikiil'.!!!!;;' 
Isblkawa 

Oka>Bina!:i^l 
Tliraablpu  ... 
Tamaguobl... 

YablBfl   ...'.'. 

KKbl 

FBkaekft 

UU 

*W».--^... 
M?TU»kl  .'" 

as?.""::: 

NWDOTO 

i;Mal... 


4,  iN.2n 

i,  170.  Ml 
MTSiSOl 

3.MA.Sf<« 
S.S12.VH 


ll.TMLTBO 
ia,33t.SM 
6,009.893 


11,UI).3I)I 

a,8U.ue 

4. 281. 008 
4,T3X3M 


3,SI1.»H 

■,087.371 


I,08T.gIl 
S,TI(.W~ 


8,288.W1 
1,C.>S.UI 
S,Ml.eTO 


4,tl&lll 

1.880.  KM 
S.tM.l» 


?.  181.0% 
2.US.H- 


2,107.7! 
S.0M.47 
S.28S.3C 


4,l54.n5 
7.S72tM 

a.  mi.  3 


8.iiei.38« 
s.36S.iir 


a,73t.71r 
3,UL8a 


EDUCATION   IN   JAPAN. 
UiulerfiWUm,  ^.,  for  the  lirleatth  ftar  «/  Utiji  (letlS}— (ContiDued). 


£ipi>Dsi!<    for  tb» 

lUf.. 

fucMoficlioolcom- 

TouL 

VNI     ».  r. 

iwit      i.  r. 

yrm     I.T. 

ytn     i.r. 

f4'9?^'3i 

•.MKOM 

0,178. 018 

3.039.173 

9.186.583 

•0,778.  <m 

17, 7«L  884 

2. 071. 304 

3.1.70LOM 

390,317.088 

w,Ha.<» 

32,714.748 

3.  SIMM 

M,  407- 394 

.132.414.4^8 

^^!iS 

15,315.83* 
41,093.900 

UtOULlM 

t.  Bio!  000 

j^lrn^ 

0,188.973 
49.754. 141 

ttMO-iri' 

37;  178. 118 

\:^.m 

1(I;IMT.  laS 

^3«(LaJS 

912.084 

25,537,800 

iSS 

1H,ZM.4M 

3.13L028 

M,708.!8.1 

330.882.225 

8,  ML  403 

l.Z4fiL80S 

u,ua  HT 

9,848.150 

1,332,814 

it,sea.o(a 

194;  119!  891 

Hoit-tis 

lt,*8i.M7 

1,104.348 

18,991.034 

301,130-232 

n,xa3.bu 

8,824.148 

1, 137. 801) 

11,344-430 

43,418.  HO 

10.501.257 

wi.i!km 

44,300.874 

la!  03a  883 

2;u6:4Bg 

40.882.008 

358.161.900 

SI.OIROZB 

18,112.087 

2,M0.3W 

29.434.371 

390.4'--2.897 

Sl.tSILTlS 

t.4S&31> 

042.  G30 

11,842.438 

102,900.944 

I»,44r7« 

».  00ft  740 

2,343.3M 

20,0-».l75 

183,788,743 

13,lM0ail 

10,888.038 

1.880, 4tie 

23,289.303 

278.108.311 

ta,  190. 880 

a«;  394, 170 

4,892.488 

38.728.478 

074.140.791 

14  000.000 

19,080.841 

08L6S8 

13,109. 110 

207,879.181 

■.TILSM 

22.288.041 

2,074.094 

3^247.283 

290,896.888 

13.TM.M4 

7,170.718 

1.8BaiM 

I9,2>3.79« 

171,418  038 

T,  080.470 

871.781 

11,047.087 

150,831.802 

la,«87.S8e 

10,II§&87B 

1,002.810 

1»7  44t.Ol8 

t!  836. 108 

13.013^838 

3.809.032 

14:01«'234 

217,380.775 

4.8l8.XtS 

8.8OT.8S7 

979.011 

13,209.902 

wSfti! 

l.^  701. 188 

8^339.819 

8,015.610 

9,947.903 

7.B0t.413 

s!  090  994 

1.24B.8ffl 

9.780,228 

1R2;422!739 

?:m«.043 

3,908.0.11 

397.188 

77.a!4.0ffl 

f^«0.7T4 

8.478- 879 

1.821.883 

8,832.874 

138,792.707 

IsltOLBW 

2. 109. 771 

2«i.5;4.BB8 

ll,e!0!l»7 

2, 045. 078 

I^  080.  898 

218,  900.  191 

1^443.007 

3.484.708 

18,008.118 

l»n,691.«82 

]«.  4*7.888 

842SS.OIS 

1.589.971 

14. 18tt  858 

154,884.548 

7.184.7na 

2,988.413 

9,  879.600 

193,223.199 

3,449.908 

20.  SB.  310 

319.  013.  900 

4,0OZ><M 

1^280.722 

0,470.063 

l»l,  2.!8. 800 

U.  IHO.  780 

2,051.875 

15,097.570 

338,272  231 

i>.73s!gM 

>D8.9» 

13,  010.  428 

15l,2P5,190 

0,773!  1(92 

891.721 

4,034.703 

101901.415 

5E8L718 

0,^■K.S97 

ios,oefto45 

904.287 

2,007.187 

5».  048. 600 

isa.'m 

Ili3?0:470 

799.871 

14,791,888 

111.234.200 

470-010 

S).903 

«,  819. 897 

24,859.739 

i(iiN7.aa 

2,200.971 

93.300 

4.883.1M 

40,202.448 

394.487 

29.970 

907-415 

«.  96a  182 

R9«,tnii» 

U4, 708.  OSS 

8S.  02ft  701 

84g,U8L9I(7 

It,  831, 388. 894 
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Tadle  VI.— Pakt  1.— 67iOir{ii^  the  estimated  amount  of  educational  expenees  iamomg  the 

Note.— Part  1  shows  the  estimated  and  actual  amoonto.  together  wHh  a  comparison  betirecn 
(hem,  as  well  as  the  ilifference  between  these  anionnta  and  the  corresponding  onea  of  the  prsrioBS 
year,  of  the  educational  expenses  among  the  total  amount  of  the  estimated  local  ezpeosea  for  the  16th 
year  of  Megi  (1883).    The  city-district,  wiird,  and  village  educational  aid,  is  here  included. 

In  part  2  the  expenses  mentioned  in  part  1  are  dividea  into  the  respective  items. 

Part  3  shows  the  expenses  of  each  normal  school. 

Part  4  shows  the  expenses  of  of  each  middle  schooL 

Part  5  shows  the  expenses  of  each  professional  school,  higher  female  school,  and  of  each  kindergaitsB 
and  library. 

In  part  6  are  classified  the  sources  of  income  for  the  various  items  of  the  expenaea  mentioned  in 
part  2. 

Part  7  shows  in  detail  the  variotu  items  of  the  local  expenses ;  namely,  the  police  expenaea,  divided 
into  those  of  buUdiugs  and  repairs  of  the  police  offices ;  the  public  work  expenses,  into  those  of 
the  aids  of  the  city-uistrict,  ward,  or  village  public  works ;  the  educational  expenses,  into  the  city 
district,  ward,  or  village  educational  aids ;  the  gun  or  ku  expenses,  into  the  itema  of  buildings  and 
repairs,  the  salary  and  travelling  expenses  of  the  gun  or  ku  of  ncers,  and  the  other  variona  expenses ; 


Kame  of  fb  or  ken. 


TbkiS 

Ki5to 

Osaka 

Kanagawa 

Hidgo 

ysgasftki . 
Niigata... 
Hakodate. 
Saitama... 

Chiba 

Ibaraki... 
Oumba  ... 
Tochigi . . . 


Estimated 
amount. 


Miye. 

Aichi 

Shidzuoka . 
Yamanashi 

Shiga 

Gifu 


Nagano .... 
Miyagi.... 
Fukushima 

Iwate 

Aomori .... 
Yamagata  . 

Akita , 

Fnkui 

Inhikawa  . . 
Tovama. . . . 

Tottori 

Shimane . . . 
Okayama . . 
Hiroshima . 
Yamaguchi 
Wakavama 
Tokusoima 

Yehime 

Kochi 

Sakuoka  .. 
ita 


Saga 

Knmamoto. 
Kagoshima 
Okinawa... 
Sapporo  . . . 
Komnro 


Total 


yen  t.  r, 
17,800.000 
31,048.833 
52,067.980 
22, 327. 870 

104,162.400 
43, 322. 062 

103,040.388 
29, 170. 000 
89,011.430 
42,656.088 
47, 563. 070 
58,08L262 
80,600.586 
63,880.000 
36,81&627 
26,466.065 
17, 516. 000 
10, 408. 010 
64,490.000 
43, 145. 740 
35,880.650 
40,807.006 
60,024.003 
26, 84a  064 
41,060.450 
36,053.258 
34,071.310 
65.006.605 
48,86&053 
13,200.422 
10, 837. 570 
40.B40.430 
46, 142. 564 
10,618.130 
42,110.404 
27, 67&  100 
36,663.000 
28,664.280 
71,604.000 
28.878.547 
33,205.000 
68,728.500 
16,62L144 
16,42Sw000 
17,646.000 
4,600.000 


1,877,46L370 


Amount  de* 
dded  on. 


Compared  with  the 


yen    t,  r. 

12,784.050 
23,050.014 
42,61L027 

8,947.730 
94,228.300 
32,317.656 
76,684.776 
26,206.240 
85,224.619 
38,026.071 
84,320.670 
80,748.722 
35.260.637 
63,555.575 
31,385.105 
43,719.045 
14,672.000 
15,04L380 
55,89LO0O 
36,550.940 
30.275.194 
89,525.505 
41, 923. 549 
26,849.664 
23, 517. 324 
29,983.092 
34.494.630 
63,357.025 
38,890.877 
10,408.401 

8,005.588 
48,610.080 
40,412.622 
10,536.200 
88, 816. 558 
26, 556. 270 
32,286.000 
26.866.280 
76,435.000 
2?,  878. 547 

24.oeo.ooo 

S2.16&400 
14,06&601 
11,500.000 
17,646.000 
4,500.000 


1,607,642.018 


Increaae. 


yen    e.  r.  ■ 


17.252.080 


4,83L00O 
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local  expetues)  dtoidtd  hy  thefu  or  ken  a$aemblit8  for  the  aixteenth  year  of  Me^i  (1883). 

the  penitentiary  ezpeniiea,  into  the  items  of  repairs :  and  the  miscelUneons  expenses,  into  the  items 
of  gas-lamps,  post-offices,  fire  companies,  d&o.,  in  all  the  fa  or  ken,  while  iu  the  three  kon  of  Hakodate, 
Sapporo,  and  Nemaro,  the  additional  item  of  rewards  for  killing  noxious  animals  is  inoladed  in  the 
miscellaneooa  expenses. 

Part  8  indicates  the  soorces  of  income  for  the  local  expenses. 

The  ken  of  Miyaxaki  is  here  omitted,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  item  of  e<lncationftl  expenses 
among  the  varioos  expenses  of  the  ken  lor  the  sixteenth  year  of  Heyi  (1883). 

No  comparison  with  the  previous  year  is  taken  for  the  ken  of  Nagasaki  and  HVo  others,  as  the  real 
amoants  coald  not  be  obtained,  owing  to  the  recent  separation  ef  these  ken. 

Althou};h,  iu  some  normal  schools,  some  subjects  which  do  not  bflong  to  the  normal  coarse  are 
taught,  yet  the  expenses  required  for  these  additional  subjects,  being  disbursed  together  with  those 
of  the  normal  course,  are  included  in  tue  expeniu'S  of  such  normal  schools. 

That  the  amount  of  the  educational  expenses  in  part  1  does  not  agree  with  that  in  parts  2  and  0  is 
due  to  the  fsct  that  the  educational  expenses  in  the  latter  two  parts  are  partly  disbursed  from  con- 
tributions, and  sanitary  and  hospital  expenses. 

The  names  of  fa  or  ken,  where  there  Is  no  school  of  the  kind  referred  to,  are  omitted  in  each  part. 


estimated  amotint 


Decrease. 


yen    a.  r. 

5.024.060 

7. 969. 919 

9, 456. 942 

13, 380. 140 

9,939.200 

11,004.406 

26,364.613 

2.972.760 

4, 686. 911 

4, 629.  017 

13, 242.  500 

27,332.540 

4.330.940 

324.425 

5,481.522 


2,844.000 
4^457.530 
8.608.000 
6,594.800 
5,114.465 
9,871.411 
17,  lOa  454 


17,552.126 

6. 070. 166 

476.680 

2,638.680 

10,460.576 
2,801.021 

10,081.967 
l,10a450 
5,730.042 
76.840 
8,708.041 
1,118.020 
4,867.000 
1,608.000 


0,18&000 

10,568.010 

1,562.568 

4,02&000 


17%8UL806 


Compared  with  the  previoas 
year. 


Increase. 


yen  a.  r. 
7,021.800 
8,532.988 
1,144.038 


Deoreaae. 


yen     a.  r. 


Booroea  of  iocome. 


2, 857. 736 


24,020.438 


7, 216. 740  ; 


201.003 

6.025.031 

897.168 

19, 567. 315 


339.250 


1,028.240 


7, 798. 775 

12,121.549 

1.222.664 


7, 643. 252 


2. 660. 216 
157.833 


10,21L583 
1,801.080 

12.503.000 
438.889 

11,565.000 
2,014.485 


600.000 
6,487.000 
1,600.000 


12, 705. 465 

"  194956 
4, 132.  575  ! 
8, 179. 528 
7,403.251 


1,620.000 
'3,'3i6.66o 


3, 312. 876 


1.840.850 


500.066 


•  I 


486.545 
1,124.068 
1, 103. 270 


18,044.788 


Local  tax. 

Do. 
Local  tax.  Sec. 
Local  tax. 

Do. 

Do. 
Local  tax,  &c. 

Aid  from  treasnry,  local  income,  Ac 
Local  tax. 
Local  tax,  Ac. 
Local  tax. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Local  tax,  special  ftmds. 
Local  tax. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Local  tax,  Ac. 

Do. 
Local  tax. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dp.  

Aid  from  tnmurjt  looal  inooma. 
Do. 
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Table  VI. — Part  2. — Showing  the  estimated  amount  of  editoaHoiuU  eapenoee  {awumg  tk 


Xamo  of  fu  or  keiL 


T5ki5 

^Oto 

Osakft 

Kamtgawa . 

Hiogo  

Nagasaki  . . 
Niigata  ... 
Hakodate.. 


Suitamu  

Chiba 

Ibaraki 

Gnmba 

Tocbigi 

Mive 

Aichi 

Shidzuoka  . . 
Yamauashi 

Shiga 

Gifa 

Nagano 

Miyagi 

FnkuBhima . 

Iwate 

Aomori  — 
Yamagat4fc . . 

Akita 

Fnkui 

Isbikawa . . . 

Toyama 

Tottori 

Shimane  — 
Okayama . . . 
HiTosbima . . 
Yamagnchi . 
Wakayama . 
Toknahima . 

Yehime 

KOchl 

Fakuoka    . . 

Oita 

Saga 

Kumamoto  . 
Kagosbima  . 
Okinawa  — 
Sapporo 


Nemuro 


Total 


Normal  ssbool '  Middle  school 
expeneea.  expenses. 


yen  a.  r. 

e.  723. 750 

5,647.876 
32,791.347 

8,447.730 
11,141.250 

0,863.122 
39,206.200 
12,801.000 


». 
13, 

9, 

». 

7. 
10. 

9. 

7, 
11. 
13, 
16, 
15, 
10, 
16, 
10, 
19, 

13, 
16, 

». 

6, 

7. 

5, 

4. 
13, 

8. 

8, 
15, 

7. 
10, 

8, 

6. 

8, 


424. 
899. 
147. 
182. 
828. 
218. 
046. 
419. 
104. 
554. 
000. 
645. 
54& 
626. 
670. 
414. 
868. 
101. 
421. 
882. 
642. 
036. 
885. 
997. 
667. 
475. 
507. 
162. 
917. 
222. 
094. 
064. 


054 
451 
720 
020 
437 
020 
594 
045 
000 
180 
000 
440 
935 
000 
925 
664 
500 
676 
590 
650 
377 
370 
743 
120 
625 
400 
640 
170 
000 
820 
000 
777 


6. 

7. 

8, 

14. 


946. 
957. 
871. 

8oa 


280 
521 
000 
440 


493,779.959 


yen  %.  r. 
6,060.800 
7,940.876 
7,448.930 


6,914.600 


3,196i834 
13,434.725 
12, 57a  222 
6,729.004 
3,800.026 
7,258.041 


7,556.170 
'0,'2T7.'02i* 


4.802.188 
8, 34a  040 


4,176.801 
8,  OIL  840 


7,784.320 


6,00&720 
7,504.300 

14, 600. 602 
7,608.200 

24,430.000 


18.219.000 
4,209.480 
2,263.754 
1,64L000 


202,21L482 


Professional 
school  ex- 
penses. 


yen  t.r. 
'9,'ib5.'i62 


16,74&950 

15,850.244 

47, 47a  575 

5.743.040 


20,785.786 
11,738.125 


11,86L520 
10,446.670 


2,48L000 


ll,83L000 
17,817.600 
10,756.400 
18,800.505 
14,424.000 
5,43&000 


8, 46a  863 


10,65L670 


0,652.800 
11,685.414 


16,800.108 

0,123.040 

6,720.000 

10.405.260 

18,804.000 

5,82L100 


14, 107. 280 
7,00L070 


868,55L006 


Higher  female 

school  ex- 

pensee. 


yen  $.r. 


4,142.420 


1,08&000 

i,'o6o.*oo6 


1,0691800 


10,000.280 


Kind^i 
and 


VSars    \ 


yent. 


07&< 


680 


580.4 


-"**•) 

-'•>■( 


348. 


i,5oai 
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local  e^ptntit)  drciited  by  thefuor  krn  atiembliafor  the  eirliviilk  gear  of  Me'^  {WIS). 


nntoiul     wttir 

EipHun  or  Mu. 

jardiilKiiMi    of 

.,ry.IU|ieeduai: 
Uoiulsipeuo. 

Tuul.        1        SuDCCn  of  ist'Dme. 

vmt-r. 

»w»*.r 

vm^r. 

Sffi:S! 

00,000.00(1 

liM.000 

1H.W0 

74,471I.3IU 
C44.00U 

Hauo 

■09.000 

84  221.610     L^rSi.*"" 

'■SS 

1,USl«00 

io.'4on."o6o' 

38,  AW.  000 

3oaooo 

SB.  IBU!  000 
2,000.000 

10,748.722  1 
3i.-M.e(l 

Ul  136.106 
43.71ft  016 

[>^ 

ioe.000 

S7fi.000 

Z 

1.000. 000 

Kg.  000 

28,840.064 

23.617.3.1 
20:OR3.0fti 
31.404.030 
63.367,026 
38.380.377 
10,408.401 
3,  MM.  633 
M:6t>.M0 
40,412.622 
10^K(e.2M 
38,316.663 
»6S«.270 
30,086.603 
20,866.260 

24,020.000 
6%  10.1. 400 
17,403.346 
11,600.000 
17,  CM  000 

1,600.000 

£ 

2,700.000 
2,000,000 
2,000.000 
8,428.000 

S^MftTSg 

LesLffii 

sts 

o,SK!.eos 

4.500.000 

■M.m'.-iM 

■608.0110 

Loci    tK. 
Do, 

l.»6i.0M 

100  ooo 

^iMftOSO 

ifilisoiooo 

2. 317.  BOO 

i'mMo' 

411.000 

Do. 

4,bsi.o6o 

Do. 

1.488,000 

i.fioo.000 

».Bn.77S 

2%80L«» 

4sa,«o.o« 

uou,ioo.sa> 
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Table  YI.— Part  Z^—Sh&wing  the  item$  of  the  mHmmied  eapeMm  0/ 


yumo  of  fu  or  kcD. 


Name  of  BohooL 


TokiO 
(Maka 


Kanagawn 
UiOgo  ..  . 
NugOHuki . 
>iii<:at»  — 
Hnkodato. 
Saitama... 
Cbiba 


Ibaraki . . . 
(iiiniba  — 
Tochijji  .- 

Miyo 

Aichi  

^)hi(l7.noka 


Yamanaahi 

Shiga 

Gifu 

Nagano 

Mivagi  — 
Fnkiit»hima. 

Iwato 

Aomori 


Yamagata 
Akita 


Fukul 


Inhikawa 
Toyama  . 
To'ttorl  .. 
Khimano.. 


Okaynmu . . 
UiroHhinia  . 
YanmgiK'hi 
Wakjiyama 
TokuHhima 

Yoliimo 

KOchi 


yiikuoka  .. 

Oita 

Kninamoto 
Kagoahirua 
Okinawa. . . 
Sapporo  . . . 


TokiO  normal  school* 

Eliuto  normal  school 

Osaka  normal  school 

Bakai  normal  school 

Nara  normal  school 

Yoshino  normal  school 

Kansgawa  normal  school 

K5be  normal  school 

Nagasaki  normal  school 

NUcata-Gakko 

Hakodate  normal  school 

Saitama  normal  school   

Chiba  normal  school 

Chiba  female  normal  school 

Ibaraki  normal  school 

Gumba  normal  school :.. 

Tochigi  normal  school 

Miye  normal  school 

Aichi  normal  school 

Shidzaoka  normal   and   middle 
school. 

Kiten  Knan  

Shiga  normal  school 

Gifu  normal  school 

Nagano  normal  school 

Mivagi  normal  school 

Fokushima  normal  school 

Iwat-o  normal  school    

Aomori  normal  school 

Aomori  female  normal  school 

Aomori  elementary  normal  school. 

Yamagata  normal  school 

AkitA  normal  school 

Akita  foraale  normal  school 

Fnkiii  normal  school         

Obnma  normal  and  middle  school . 

Ishikuwa  normal  school 

Toyama  normal  school 

Tottori  normal  school 

Matoni  normal  school 

Ilamadi  normal  Mchuol 

Okayama  uormnl  school 

Hiroshima  normal  school .   

Yamagucbi  normal  Hr.ho<»l  

Wakayami  normal  school 

Toknshima  normal  school 

Yehime  normal  school 

Kochi  normal  Hchool 

Kochi  female  normal  school 

Fnknoka  normal  school 

Oita  normal  school    

Kiimamoto  normal  school 

Kagoshima  normal  school 

Okinawa  normal  school 

Sapporo  normal  school 

SdseiGakko 


Total. 


2.M8.000 
8,420.000 
4,032.000 
4,032.000 
8,012.000 
1.764.000 
8,180.000 
4^488.000 

2,8oaooo 

11,724.000 
8,768.000 
5.2C6.000 
4.296.000 
1.5G0.000 
3, 39a  000 
4.500.000 

3.4oaooo 

4.63&000 
3, 564. 000 
5.064.000 

5.748.000 
5.400.000 
10, 728. 000 
5,004.000 
4,908.000 
4.806.000 
5,02*2.000 
5, 02a  000 
1,212.000 
1,296.000 
6,168.000 
8,828.000 
2,02&000 
2. 436. 000 
1. 044. 000 
4.596.000 
4, 525. 000 
2, 832. 000 
1,500.000 
300.000 
6,780.000 
2. 730. 000 
2,670.000 
3. 740. 000 
2. 504. 000 
4, 152. 000 
2, 172. 000 
084.000 
2, 070. 000 
2.676.000 
3,408.000 
5,214.000 
3, 422. 000 
2,280.000 
8,600.000 


210,386u000 


yM»  $.r. 
4361620 
288. 2S0 
378.180 
378.180 
878.180 
238.680 
252.000 
440.750 
235.040 

1,238.100 
772.000 
505.625 
46a  800 
328.600 
714wl50 
823.620 
471.560 
107.500 
786L120 
645.480 

741.000 
637.000 
855.000 
872.000 
614w000 
526.000 
435.825 
614.000 
86L000 
21&000 


000.600 
571.600 
205.820 
105.660 
449.560 
408.760 
204.750 
187.455 
128.288 
753.000 
436.800 
402.600 
70a860 
184.620 
230.000 
203.700 
143.100 
150.000 
380.850 
275.600 
423.480 
1.146.000 
1,650.865 
828. 48S 


24,0S8L6Bi 


i.r. 
88.400 
8&500 
252.000 
887.600 
886.600 
186l400 
7&400 
120.000 
156.000 
880.000 
72&800 


43&000 
60.000 


100.000 

5a  000 

157.600 

67.500 

183.500 

400.000 
435.800 

soaooo 

660.700 


288.800 
133L000 
844.000 
84.000 
100.200 


406.400 
200L600 


203.800 


87.400 
1&200 


647.200 


188.500 
257.000 
214.000 
53.200 
100.000 
81L600 
196L000 
117.000 
80L00e 
660.000 
00.000 


11,4831000 


■•*n^<^ 
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tks  fm  or  ken  nomial  sohoohfor  the  nixi tenth' year  of  Meiji  (lHH3). 


StndoDtB*  ex* 
pensM. 

SxpensM  for 
repairs. 

School  ex- 
pensed. 

yen    $.  r. 

ToUl. 

Sources  of  income. 

Mn    i.r. 
2,172.000 

pen  i.  r. 

yen    $  r. 

228.000 

068.730 

6, 723. 750 

Local  tax. 

660.236 

1. 252. 390 

.*>,  647. 376 

Do. 

3.' 840. 666' 

150.000 

047. 755 

9.599.935 

Do. 

3,840.000 

120.000 

947. 152 

9.714.932 

Do. 

3,840.000 

100.000 

1,23a  779 

9,865.559 

Do. 

000.000 

40.000 

412.001 

3, 6ia  921 

Local  tax.  See. 

8,730.000 

132.500 

1.06a830 

8.447.730 

Local  tax. 

4.930.000 

150.000 

1,022.500 

11, 141. 250 

Do. 

6,021.000 

171.000 

87L182 

9. 36a  122 

Do. 

8,61&000 

1,67a  500 

5, 62a  600 

29,20a200 

Local  tax.  Sui. 

6,624.000 

480.000 

1,931.200 

18,  SOL  000 

Aid  from  treasury,  local  iocome. 

2,489.000 

280.000 

89a  429 

9,424.064 

Local  tax. 

2,502.500 

522.840 

1,564.403 

9. 8ia  643 

Do. 

617.500 

^16.000 

704.808 

3,586.908 

Do. 

1,887.000 

2,262.500 

888.070 

9, 147. 720 

Do. 

2,646.000 

820.000 

1,292.400 

9,182.020 

Do. 

1,980.000 

886.660 

1,58a  227 

7. 82a  437 

Do. 

3,438.600 

280.980 

1,607.340 

10, 2ia  020 

Do. 

3,671000 

26a  000 

70a974 

9, 04a  594 

Do. 

861.390 

764.675 

7,4ia045 

Do. 

2,400.000 

2oaooo 

1, 615. 000 

11, 104. 000 

Da 

4,588.000 

350.000 

2, 14a  880 

13. 554. 180 

Do. 

1,800.000 

8oaooo 

1,617.000 

16,000.000 

Do. 

6,760.000 

2,158L500 

1,690.240 

16. 64a  440 

Do. 

3,840.000 

26&000 

l,0ia935 

10. 64a  936 

Do. 

5,945.500 

3,485.322 

1,484.278 

la  82a  000 

Do. 

3,720.000 

200.000 

1, 160. 000 

10. 67a  926 

Do. 

3,480.000 

2,709.000 

1, 114. 000 

13,189.000 

Do. 



217.000 

317.000 

1.86a  000 

Do. 

i,'i44.'6oo 

120.000 

1,423.404 

4,359.664 

Do. 

6,287.000 

250.000 

2,163.500 

13,86&600 

Do. 

4, 36a  000 

1, 100. 000 

l,3ia086 

11, 601. 686 

Local  tax,  special  fund. 

1,095.000 

100.000 

705.490 

4,409.990 

Local  tax. 

2,026.000 

160.000 

64a  430 

5,882.160 

Do. 

640.000 

6a  000 

690.180 

tf .  639. 440 

Do. 

200.000 

1,807.830 

6,882.650 

Da 

1,393.603 

1.  IIL  214 

7, 64a  377 

Do. 

..........•..••^ 

882.820 
60.000 

i,iia8oo 

45a  000 

a  03a 870 
3.244,866 

Do. 

966.'6ob' 

Do. 

480.000 

60.000 

162.400 

1,140.888 

Do. 

3.931.000 

7oaooo 

1,832.620 

18,997.120 

Da 

4.457.325 

14&000 

795.500 

8.667.625 

Do. 

3,748.280 

200.000 

79a  370 

8, 475. 400 

Do. 

6,876.000 

3,730.750 

95a  030 

15,607.640 

Local  tax.  Sec-. 

3,406.000 

150.000 

735.050 

7.  lea  170 

Local  tax. 

6,4oaooo 

164.000 

714.000 

10. 917. 000 

Do. 

8,80a820 

100.000 

852.000 

a  84a  520 

Do. 

30.000 
81.000 

17a  000 

6iaooo 

1,380.300 
6,094.000 

Do. 

i'276.'666* 

Da 

3.ooaooo 

20a917 

1,489.410 

8,064.777 

Da 

2, 16a  000 

24a  000 

67a  680 

6, 94a  280 

Do. 

i,ooaooo 

180.000 

1,02a  031 

7,957.621 

Do. 

2,900.000 

150.000 

46a  000 

8.871.000 

Fond  fhim  treasury. 

2.160.000 

16a  000 

1,284.680 

8,194.645 

Aid  flrom  treasury,  loca^  inooma 

soaooo 

1,776.410 

a8ia89& 

Do. 

1H4M.475 

80^«aU8 

•^481868 

494,279.969 

* 

.  -».•  .ri«»-l^ 

■i  m^       ^^ 

fciSaE.-  -  r^.  .    -it 
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Table  VI.— Part  4. — Showing  the  items  of  ike  esHmaied  eacpeneet  of 


Name  of  fn  or  ken. 


Tokiu 

£:idto.... 
Osaka  ... 
Na^iiHaki 

Chiba 

Ibaraki.. 


Gnmba 
Tochigi 
Miye    .. 
Aicbi... 
Miya^^i  . 
Iwuto  .. 
Akita  .. 
Kukui  . 
Tottori 


Name  of  sohooL 


Shimane... 
fiiroBbima 


Wakayama 
TokaRhima 


Tehinie 


Kdcbi 


Fiikooka 


Saga 


Knmamoto 
KaKosbima 
Okinawa  .. 


T5ki6  Middle  Sobool 

^uto  Middle  School 

Osaka  Middle  School 

Nagaaaki  Middle  School 

Cbibft  Middle  School 

Ibaraki  First  Middle  School 

Ibaraki  Second  Middle  School. . . . 

Ibaraki  Third  Middle  School 

Gamba  Middle  School 

Tochiffi  Jb^rst  Middle  School 

Tsn  Middle  School 

Aicbi  Middle  School 

Miyafci  Middle  School 

Iwate  Middle  School 

Akita  Middle  School 

Fakni  Middle  School 

Tottori  Middle  School , 

Yonego  Middle  School 

Mataai  Middle  School 

Hamada  Middle  School 

Hiroshima  Middle  School 

Fakayama  Middle  School 

Wakayama  Middle  School 

Tokashima  Middle  School 

Do 

Tomioka  Middle  School 

Kawashima  Middle  School 

Takamatsn  Middle  School 

Eayama  Middle  School 

SaOo  Middle  School 

Kame>ama  Middle  School 

Ochi  Middle  School 

Matsayama  Middle  School 

Osn  Middle  School 

Nany5  Middle  School 

K6chi  Middle  School 

Nakamura  Middle  School 

Sagawa  Middle  School , 

A  ki  Middle  School 

Akaoka  Middle  School 

Fukuoka  Middle  School 

Kammo  Middle  School 

Yonagawa  Middle  School , 

ToyoUu  Middle  School 

Auaki  Middle  Sobool 

Ashiya  Middle  School 

Karatsn  Middle  School 

Kajima  Middle  School 

Saga  Middle  School 

Takeo  Middle  School , 

Ogi  Middle  School 

Elnzaki  Middle  School 

Todoroki  Middle  School 

Arito  Middle  School 

Kamamoto  Middle  School . .  ^ 

Kagoshima  Middle  School 

Shiri  Middle  School 

Total 


Salary. 

Other  aDow- 
aaoea. 

TraTdttng 

Sfen  ».r. 

yen  s.r. 

yen  «.r. 

8,80&000 
6,100.000 

5ia220 

351.750 

8S.500 

4,032.000 

332.880 

2OL000 

4.644.000 

273.600 

2saooo 

2,340  000 

04.400 

W.O0O 

1,764.000 

1,716.000 

858.000 

5,864.000 

239.300 

265.960 

150.025 
453.240 

120.000 

3,396.000 

400.020 

as.  710 

2,232.000 

141.000 

46.600 

4,R24.000 

55a  620 

40.000 

6,964.000 
6,636.000 

372.925 

100.000 

2,472.000 
2,424.000 

802.600 

105.660 

6a.  200 

1,056.000 
1,140.000 
1,60&000 

180.875 

127.350 

202.920 

87.400 

K2&009 

177.020 

751.800 

2,046.000 
2,82&000 
3,862  000 

i33.it70 

324.320 

444.960 

2,05a  000 

137.040 

57.500 

020.000 

52.800 

31.500 

02a  000 

52.860 

31.500 

020.000 

52.860 

31.5U0 

1,788.000 
778.000 
65&000 

281.800 

153.000 

4a  000 

006.000 

262.000 

25.000 

864.000 

44.500 

7.600 

2,280.000 
720.000 

234.300 

45.000 

laooo 

2, 076. 000 

173.000 

50.000 

2,748.000 

167.100 

7a  000 

852.000 

8a  200 

36.4U0 

852.000 

8a  200 

12.100 

852.000 

8a  200 

12.100 

750.000 

8a200 

a  700 

9,052.000 

loaooo 

120.  OUO 

2,952.000 

loaooo 

120.000 

2,952.000 

loaooo 

12a  000 

2. 952. 000 

loacoo 

120.000 

2,688.000 

54.000 

120.000 

2.C88.000 

54.000 

ijaooo 

1,944.000 

170.000 

loaooo 

1, 836. 000 

167.000 

102.000 

1,044.000 

170.000 

loaooo 

1, 644.  UOO 

115. 000 

01.000 

1,836.000 

167.000 

102.000 

1, 176. 000 

154.000 

65.000 

1,068.000 

151.000 

6OL000 

984.000 

150.000 

saooo 

2, 74a  000 

179.600 

18a  000 

1,884.000 

17a  880 

saooo 

1,044.000 

42a  000 

120,402.000 

11,119.906 

a»8816U 
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Stodtnta'  ei. 

Sobool  ei- 
poBiw.. 

ToUL 

SOBTCMOfinCOIDP. 

„., 

iao.m 

1,016.000 

380.000 

100.000 

S81.360 

'300.000 
100.000 

100.  ooo 

80.000 

1,618.080 
1.47iBB0 

'•Si 

4!l.e80 
648.780 

774.800 
1,018.000 

7m!ooo 

1.29-il7» 
!,  2*1 000 
1,039.070 

071.000 
383.300 
830.330 
730.  LOO 
1.181.760 

000,020 

323!  920 
ISLOM 
610.700 
4Z6.000 
340.000 

-      190.000 
617,371 
386.931 

218!  000 
WO.  000 

smlosa 

830.050 

400.000 
437.000 

606:000 

848,*  880 

SI 

7.448.030 
3,108.834 

Do.*' 
Do. 
Do. 

>o. 

ULOOO 

4.<«l.000 

'msSow  i         D^ 

3,ail0.0»|           Do. 

n'.^^.«a'         Do! 

4,JI02.133  1  Loco  t»T.  npecM  llind. 
.'<.348.O«0  '  Loca  lu. 

7M.ooe 

7«7  WJ 

Ba48i 

80.000 
18.000 

04.000 
10O.0OO 

l,3a2!6H 
4,K3.000 

6!dD8!t» 
3,863.480 
1,188.280 
l,3iB.!S0 
1,336.280 

2,et».Ma 
i; 201 000 

1.138!  031 

a,S3o!ioo 

1,136.6011 

i;oo7!9oo 

4;i47!8iO 
4,  110.  9B0 
3,eA3.860 
3,604.850 

?!  811. 000 
2,280.000 

1,  mo!  000 

2, 203!  751 

Do. 
Local  Ui.  &c 

Looaltu.  Ac. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Da 

^     • 

Do. 

Do! 

ll 

CoDlriSltiOll, 

Fnnd  from  ire«iniry. 

380.  MO 

80.000 

100.000 

30.' 000 
40.000 
40.000 

40.000 

40.000 

looiooo 
loaooo 
100.000 

88.000 
88.000 

107.000 

116,000 
40.000 

40.000 
soo.ooo 

22.030 
24.000 

8,048.  an 

IS,  Off?.  701 

38,3«..3« 

20I,21L1B3 
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Table  VI.— Part  G.—Sluncing  ike  iiemi  of  the  esHmaUd  expenaea  oflhe/u 


Nftme  of  fa  or  ken. 


Kidto 
Hi<ygo. 


Napisaki 


Nilffata . . . . 
BaKO<late.. 

Chiba 

Ibaraki 

Gnmba 

Mive    

Alcbi 

Yaniaoaabi 
Gifu 


Name  of  sohooL 


Nagano 
Miyaj^i 


Fukushima 

Itvato 

Aomori 

AkiU 


Ishikawu 


Ok  ay  air  u  . 
Hironhima 


Wakaynma 
Tokuaiiima 


Yebime.. 
Kdchi... 
Fakuoka 


Kumamoto 
Kafconhiraa 

Totel 


Niieata... 
Hakodate. 


Yamanashi 
Inhikawa  . . 
Olta 


Total 

Grand  total 


KiSto  Medical  School 

Kolie  Medical  School.     

Kr»l)e  Pharmac«^iitical  School 

Kobe  Commercial  School . 

Naf^aaki  Mt^ical  School 

Nagaaaki  Foreign  Langauge 
School. 

Niieata  Medical  School 

Hakodate  Nantical  School 

Chiba  Medical  School 

Ibaraki  Medical  School 

Gomba  FemHle  School 

Miye  Me4lical  School 

Aichi  Meilical  School 

Yamanaehi  Female  School 

Gifu  Medical  School 

Gifu  Female  School 

Nagano  Medical  School 

Miyagi  Medic-nl  School 

Mivagi  Library 

Fnknsbima  Medical  School 

Fukushima  Agricultural  School. . 

I wute  Mt'dical  School 

Medical  School 

Akita  Medical  School 

A  kita  Libniry 

Ishikawa  Professional  School 

lahiliawa  Medical  School 

Okayama  Medical  School 

Hiroshimu  Medical  School 

A  gi-icultural  School   

Wakayama  Medical  School 

Tokus'hinia  Metlical  School 

Tokaohinia  Female  School 

Matau vama  Medical  School 

KOchi  Medical  School 

Fukuoka  Medical  School 

Fukuoka  Agricultural  School 

Kumamoto  Medical  School    .... 

Kagoahima  Medical  School 

Kagoshima  Kindergarten 


Sidary. 


y«fi  $.r. 

0,024.000 

7,104.000 

240.000 


6,456.000 
3,528.000 

13.034.400 
1. 800. 000 
9. 750. 000 
6.036.000 
1,560.000 
8.232.000 
6, 708. 000 
1,344.000 
7.820.000 
1. 032. 000 
7,680.000 
7, 212. 000 

252.000 
8. 064. 000  i 

924.000 
8.664.000 
3,048.000 
4,860.000 

204.000 
4, 488. 000 
8,412.000  i 
7,020.000  . 
4.686.000  i 
1.080.000 
8,532.000 
7,346.000 
1.550.000 
5, 184. 000 
5,184.000 
9. 276. 000 
2, 076. 000 
7. 056. 000 
5, 804. 000 

343.000 


Other  allow- 


«•»  $.r. 

403.300 

627.950 

36.000 


TrftTeUng 


263.940 
202.040 

1.880.050 
288.000 

1,003.200 

1,146.850 
191. 620 
94.500 
786.570 
196.000 
600.000 
164000 

1. 148. 000 
420.000 


198.519.400 


Niigata  Agricnltnral  Institution. 
Medical  Institution 


2,472.000 


438. 
805. 
1.066. 
134. 
268. 
79. 
300. 
359. 
441. 
238. 
296. 
892. 
142. 
100. 
162. 
682. 
576. 
186. 
332. 
326. 


000 
750 
900 
000 
000 
500 
700 
9d0 
000 
920 
420 
280 
740 
440 
000 
660 
000 
000 
600 
020 


16, 572. 830 


1,092.800 


Agricoltural  Institution 

Ishikawa  Agricnltaral  Institution 
Oita  Medical  School 


960.000 
1,414.500 
3. 64  i.  000 


8, 494. 500 


207. 018. 900 


689.000 
108.820 

29&aoo 


2,188.820 


18, 76a  660 


yen  «.r. 

85wSO0 

100.000 


190.500 
17.500 
450.000 
117.600 
71.000 
150.000 
190.000 
148.200 


4, 103. 520 


306.000 


75.000 
66  000 

8S4.e0O 


772.000 


4.876.120 


330.000  ! 
196.000 

240.000 
301.800 
236.800 


86.000 
6&400 

soaooo 

15.000 
150.000 

25.000 
124.000 


150.600 

trr.soo 

188.000 
131.000 


55.810  ' 
55.810  ! 


Table  VI, — Part  6.^8howing  the  sources  of  income  for  educaHonal 


SoaroM  of  income. 

T  __-!  4.«_           Fund  ft^ons 
^*»1  **^-     ,      trewnry. 

: 

yen  $.  r.              ften  «.  r. 
438.410.573               11871.000 

AidfhMD  trms- 
nry.  and  IomI 
inoome. 

Kxpeuses  of  normal  schools 

ymi  «.r. 
27.000L440 

Expenses  of  middle  schools 

186,856.679 

862.408.026 

10, 000. 280 

1, 266. 100 

1,64L000 

Expenses  of  professional  schools 

4,780.800 

Expenses  of  female  higher  schools 

Expenses  of  kindergarten  and  libraries 

Expenses  of  educational  meetings.  Sec 

29. 426. 779 

Expenses  of  students  sent  out  of  each  Jurisdiction. 

22,80L805 
465,062.188 

Oity-diatrict,  ward,  or  village  aid 

1,48&000 

1^8081780 

Total 

1.516,232.880 

11,600.000 

46^8881800 
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or  ken  professional  schools^  ^c,  for  the  sixteenth  year  of  Meiji  (1883). 


Students'  ex- 

P«D86«. 


yen  s.r. 
4,'866.'666 


2.985.000 
1.710.000 
2. 321. 000 
1.24a  000 
1, 400. 000 
6840.000 
1.234.000 


192.000 

360.000 

1. 936. 000 


3,000.000 
1, 164. 000 


Expenses  for 
repairs. 


yen  $.  r. 

76.942 
300.000 


1,426.000 
a»  442. 000 


216.000 


555.840 
1.  782. 930 
1. 184. 004 
2,530.000 


900.000 


34.226.774 


1.448.000 


864.000 
900.000 


3,212.000 


37,438.774 


175.000 
289.000 

620.000 

50.000 

269.600 

270.000 

250.000 

764.368 

300.000 

150.000 

600.000 

70.000 

1,498.000 

800.000 

20.000 

186.000 

102. 145 

150.000 

61.000 

60.000 

10.000 

120.000 

250.000 

100.000 

804.800 

60.000 

564.000 

100.000 

30.000 

70.000 

30.000 

135.000 

100.000 

150.000 


School  ex- 
penses. 


8,965.855 


yen  s.  r. 

2.415.420 

8, 015. 000 

123.000 

0500.000 

779. 182 

8, 610. 182 

10,477.975 

723.240 

7,205.686 

8, 037. 775 

704.800 

1.862.261 

1, 218. 000 

283.000 

2,969.000 

249.000 

4, 93L  500 

2,824.400 

403.680 

1, 91&  800 

1, 549. 800 

4.411.000 

635.000 

80&863 

296.920 

683.560 

1,630.010 

L536.020 

666.870 

795.470 

4, 281. 913 

1,335.700 

265.920 

864.000 

4,491.000 

4,446.000 

97&000 

6,468.630 

1,222.850 


86. 679. 427 


200.000 


120.000 
103. 000 
120.000 


543.000 


9,508.855 


13, 320. 850 
870.000 

637.000 
434.480 
520.390 


15, 782. 720 


102,462.147 


Total. 


yen  $.  r. 

9, 005. 162 

15, 846. 950 

399.000 

0500.000 

8.023.122 

7,826.122 

28,637.425 
4, 873. 040 

20, 785. 786 

11,738.125 
4,142.420 

11.861.529 

10,446.570 
1,98a  000 

11, 831.  000 
1,900.000 

17, 317. 500 

10,756.400 
675.680 

13.766.400 
4. 633. 195 

14. 424. 900 

5,435.000 

8, 48a  863 

50U.420 

5.864.070 

10, 707. 800 
9.652.860 
8. 170. 520 
3,405.804 

16, 800. 193 
9. 123. 940 
1.969.800 
6, 720.  000 

10. 405.  260 

15, 404. 000 
3,490.000 

14, 197. 230 

7, 001. 070 

243.000 


349,067.306 


18, 841. 150 
870.000 

2, 48L  000 
2, 970. 800 
5, 821. 190 


80. 993. 140 


380,060.446 


Sonrces  ef  tnoome. 


Local  tax. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Local  tax,  A:c 

Aid  from  treasury,  local  income,  fta 

Local  tax. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 
Local  tax.  ^to. 
Local  tax. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 
Contribntion. 


Local  tax  (indostrlal  expenses). 

Aid  from  treasnrv,  local  income  (san* 
itary  and  hospital  expenses. 

Local  tax  (indnstrial  expenses). 
Do. 

Local  tax  (sanitary  and  hospital  ex- 
penses). 


o  Means  aid.  h  Shows  the  expenses  of  stadents  sent  oat  of  each  Jurisdiction. 

(among  the  local  expenses)  for  the  mxttmXh  year  of  Meiji  (1883). 


Voluntary  oon- 
tribatiMis. 

Special  fand. 

Interest 

Miscellaneous 
Inooma 

TotaL 

Average  per 
sohooL 

yen  s.r, 
2,099.220 

yen  $.  r. 

1,200.000 
2,552.663 

yen  s.  r. 

ol6.189.726 

1,096.834 

yen  $.  r. 

yen  «.  r. 

493,779.959 

202.21L432 

368,551.066 

10,000.280 

1. 509. 100 

29,926.779 

22.801.806 

482,4ia048 

yen  s.r. 
8,977.817 

2,863.754 
953.240 

7.200.602 
400.000 

8,547.500 
9. 68a  712 

2,500.070 

248.000 

603.033 

-^ 

7.0601214 

8,752.663 

16,286.560 

7.000.602 

1,611.200.860 

k 

•  Sht'witluKltlw 
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Table  VI.— Part  7,— Showing  ihs  ettmated  local 


Name  of  fa  or  ken. 


PoUce  .xpe».e..  ""^^^TorVr" 


TukiO 

Kioto 

Osaka 

Kanagawa  . 

Hiugo 

Nagasaki   . 

Niieata 

Hakodate . . 
Saiiama  — 

Chiba 

Ibaraki  .... 

6am  ba 

Tochigi  .... 

Miye 

Aichi 

Shidzuoka  . 
Yamanasbi . 

Shiga    

Gifa 

Nagano  

Miyagi    

FoKashima . 

Iwate 

Aomori 

Yamagata.. 

Akita 

Fukui 

Ishikawa ... 

Toyama 

Tottori 

Shimane  ... 
Okayama. . . 
Hiroshima  . 
Yamagachi 
Wakayama. 
Tokosbima. 

YehJme 

Kuchl 

Sakaoka  ... 
ita 

Saga 

Kamamoto . 
Kagoflbiaia . 
Okniawa ... 

Sapporo 

Nemoro 


Total. 


yen    $.  r. 

Md,  89a  500 

198,  580.  944 

302,  657. 378 

143, 293.  Oil 

122,564.000 

65.  508. 430 

105. 844. 020 

43, 152. 000 

110.  298. 836 

100, 20a  470 

107, 883. 182 

59,  377. 200 

53,301.963 

83, 669. 179 

98.  513. 841 

89. 262. 385 

42, 442. 000 

90. 015. 584 

72. 499. 000 

105. 001. 290 

73, 300. 010 

87,496.632 

67. 273. 176 

47. 780. 000 

85,  097.  725 

45, 961. 328 

62.444.112 

65. 228. 587 

47. 575. 196 

45,  354. 941 

52,165.936 

93, 979.  586 

77,  555. 969 

94.452.505 

44, 894. 033 

64,491.453 

150. 300. 000 

47, 793. 726 

92. 749. 000 

89, 125. 020 

50, 265. 000 

92, 73a  259 

71.  J  3a  175 

51. 950. 000 

57, 985. 000 

27,714.000 


4,447,680.582 


yen    i.  r. 

172, 939. 607 

40, 729. 476 

108, 215.  793 
70, 989. 187 
89,043.627 
13, 40&  929 

225. 912. 633 
11,250.000 

123, 602.  725 
51, 234. 847 
66, 07a  881 
63, 750. 000 
80,5ea306 
74, 06a  728 

129, 774. 600 

112,292.880 
61. 2U2. 538 
13,480.378 
98,467.500 
81, 185. 502 

100, 231. 414 
77. 679. 382 
47,566.968 
41, 470. 000 
41, 802. 624 
37, 353.  347 
56, 643. 782 
64. 50a  212 

119,297.197 
18.483.664 
26,023.360 
75, 220. 000 
46. 351. 800 

109,231.621 
59, 303. 966 
30, 632. 081 
71, 897. 000 
la  450. 947 
92, 010. 000 
22, 730. 506 
46. 299. 000 

13.'*,  128. 490 

53,lia357 

3. 080. 000 

86,962.000 

2,350.000 


Expenses  of 
meetings. 


8, 120, 086. 355 


yen    $.  r. 

6,523.550 
13, 624. 882 
10,686.427 

9,699.487 
13,041.000 

9,069.262 
11. 820. 340 


4,685.587 
6, 755.  503 
9, 170. 410 
7.405.370 
5,053.576 
6,454.600 

11, 247.  566 
7,420.230 
5,623.900 
7,386.997 
6. 173. 000 
7, 347. 700 

11,256.460 
9, 540. 100 
9, 125. 000 
6,511.000 

13, 589. 219 
4.694.345 
4, 593. 350 
a  015. 30S 
2,860.100 
3,5:19.315 
a  67a  034 
7, 895. 200 

12,234.007 
a  84a  000 
4, 6*23. 300 
5. 755. 870 
9,417.000 
5.  681. 678 
8,934.000 
5,«4a  156 
7, 974. 000 
6,a'J7.^20 
a  369. 320 


825.602.469 


Sanitary  and  hoa> 
pitAl  expeoi 


yen    $.  r. 

14,656.204 

918  819 

4. 12a  840 
12.  G40. 689 

2,  590. 900 

21,  8.4. 377 

3,  370. 200 
11,501.000 

7,210.747 
1,618  694 
1.170.800 
2,  504. 720 

10, 090.  381 
5.140.828 

21, 18a  795 
5.852.049 

23,88a5UU 

90a400 

3, 23a  000 

1,  780  100 
27, 447. 735 
19,762.750 

5, 219. 900 
17.111.000 
25.  237. 428 
12,81^404 
12,  502.  lOU 

9.  327.  741 
24.  887.  574 

8, 701259 
10.  788  682 

22,  4(W.  328 
11.590.946 

a3C3.»J0 

2.  .W7.  «K) 
a  961.  270 

28.  004.  000 

2,  Obi.  160 

2. 495. 0<>0 

10.  752. 954 

003.000 

1, 250. 8')0 

8. 794. 632 

15. 000. 000 

2a384.0U0 

19, 75a  000 


510,447.236 
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Table  YI. — Pabt  8. — Showing  ihe9<hsree$  o/kMomfor 


Name  of  f  u  or  ken. 


Local  tar. 


TOkio 

Kioto 

Osaka 

Kanagawa 

Hiugo 

Nagasaki.. 
Niii^a  .... 
Hakodate  . 
Saitama  — 

Chiba 

Ibaraki  — 
Gomba  — 
Tochigi  — 

Miyo 

Aichi 

Shidzuoka 
Yamanasbi 

Shiga 

Gifa 

Nagano  — 

Miyagi 

Fukashima 

Iwate 

Aomori  — 

Yamagata. 

Akita..... 

Fnkui 

Ishikawa... 

Toyama 

Tottori 

Shimane  ... 
Okayama... 
EUrdebima  . 
Yamagachi 
Wakayama 
Tokushima 
Yehime  — 

Kochi 

Fakuoka... 

Oita , 

Saga 

Kamamoto . 
Kagoehima. 
Okinawa . . . 
Sapporo  — 
Nemnro.... 

Total 


yen  9.  r. 
891,477.210 
660, 462. 729 
786, 042. 339 
456, 173. 842 
697, 673.  324 
299, 399. 204 
734, 513. 631 
121, 984.  000 
555,203.384 
438, 081. 289 
479,  OOa  860 
814. 94L  507 
858, 340. 840 
497, 763. 268 
645,70&619 
637, 671. 830 
280, 459. 987 
320. 283. 277 
427, 650. 377 
603,455.447 
412,173.858 
498, 508. 135 
339, 199. 842 
278, 14L  610 
383,653.030 
305, 589. 898 
282,921.809 
373, 253. 253 
367, 180. 946 
170, 577. 748 
237, 421. 339 
620, 580. 335 
465, 87a  760 
881.  524. 739 
293.720,609 
282,248.152 
6J6, 27&  893 
321, 618. 751 
659, 646. 447 
356. 140. 587 
245, 335. 385 
460,  795.  903 
320. 406. 137 


166.32&000 


Fnnd4h>m 
uiy. 


18,664,916.639 


ytn  $.  r. 
m,  130. 100 
76, 827. 757 
09,820.034 
67,683.008 
80,72&608 
15, 117. 880 
24,426.643 
77,762.000 
25,453.577 
23,125.031 
24,896.119 
13,702.431 
12,800.453 
19.30a272 
22,733.064 
20. 509. 012 
9. 794. 308 
.20.772.827 
16, 73a  638 
24,23L067 
16,916.887 
20, 191. 630 
15,524w670 
11, 02&  154 
18,065.025 
10, 606. 460 
14,410.180 
15,062.751 
11,800.050 
10,466.625 
12,038.203 
21, 687. 686 
17,887.631 
21,692.182 
10, 360. 162 
14,882.643 
84,684.615 
11, 029. 322 
21, 198. 231 
20, 667. 312 
11,599.616 
64,735.137 
16.416.602 
198,403.000 
127,063.000 
141,06L000 


1,876,428.056 


Yolnntaiy  eon- 
tribntiODa. 


yen    «.r. 


063.240 


2.016.050 


6,700.000 

43, 776. 750 

2,716.000 


66^080.040 


Spedal  fluid. 


yen   n.t. 


6,628. 


6,628.0M 
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9efi«e« /or  the  sixteenth  year  of  Meiji  (1883). 


f  on  MinrA* 

Miscellaneoas. 

TotaL 

Compared  with  the  previous  year. 

ol  lund. 

Inoreaae. 

Decreaae. 

pen    $.  r. 

yen    $.  r. 

yen   $.  r. 

1, 201, 616. 310 
636,200.486 
855, 863. 273 
523, 856. 846 
728, 402. 1H2 
314. 516.  534 
774, 128. 000 
200,  600. 240 
580. 656. 061 
462. 303. 154 
503, 004.  070 
328. 643. 038 
370.  641. 293 
517, 071., "MO 
668.442.583 
563. 345. 842 
200. 254. 205 

yen   $,  r. 

yen    $.  r. 

40, 048. 512 

45, 855. 027 

2,345.285 

14, 10&  210 

3. 871. 076 

15, 189. 726 

60.005.863 

27, 220. 740 
53,470.856 

1, 006.  834 

18, 504. 501 

0,782.401 

01. 775. 188 

2, 883. 040 
22. 000. 133 

33, 10&  265 
00,110.454 

5, 075. 000 

10,  am  403 

112.  735. 152 

...........^. ....... 

341,056.104 

444. 380. 015 
527, 686.  514 
429. 152. 468 
518, 600. 665 
35^724.421 
280. 167.  764 
405.  534. 005 
321.825.352 
207. 331. 489 
388,806.004 
378, 081. 806 
181,0*4.273 
249,450.632 
642, 267. 031 
488,  076. 291 
446. 903. 071 
306. 705.771 
312, 627. 751 
670, 063. 508 
332, 648. 073 
580, 844.  678 
376, 707. 800 
256.035.000 
515. 531. 040 
336, 822. 630 
108,403.000 
203. 380. 000 
141,061.000 

15. 150. 480 

68,850.072 

63.223 

42,*08L562 

8,160.080 

••••••••.••..•....•. 

450.550 

80,807.400 
SO.  800. 218 

31, 647. 631 

1,125.121 

•••*•"•*•- •"' 

7, 073.  Ill 

11.607.055 

-      22, 802. 827 

66.720.759 

88, 673. 071 

15,648.853 

204.532 

•  •••••••4«  •••••••••• 

15, 406. 056 

42. 760. 386 

0,865.645 
2, 015. 783 

8,820.054 

2, 370. 680 

18.849.000 

18, 332. 000 
20, 647.  ODD 

16,286.500 

20, 635. 170 

20,638,056.868 
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Table  VI. — Part  0. — Showing  contrihutionn  and  contributors  to  the  public  schoohj  kin- 

dergartensj  ^c,  for  the  nixteenih  year  of  Meiji  (1S83). 


Name  of  fa 
or  ken. 


TOkio 

Kioto 

Osaka  

Kanagawa . 

Hibgo 

Naf^asaki.. 
NUgata.... 
Hakodate.. 

Saitama 

Chiba 

Ibaraki 

Gnmba 

Tochigi 

Miyo 

Alchi 

Sbidxaoka  . 
Yanuuiaalii. 

Shiga 

Gifu 

Nagano 

Miyagi 

Foicuahima 

Iwate 

Aomori  .... 
Yamagata  . 

Akita 

Fukui 

Iftbikawa  . . 

Tovama 

Tottori 

Sliiniane  . . . 
Okayama  .. 
niroHbitua . 
Yomugucbi 
Wakayama 
ToknBuima 

Ycbimo 

Kocbi 

f ukaoka 

Oita 

Saga 

Kumamoto. 
Miyazaki  ... 
Kogosbima. . 
Okmawa.... 

Sapporo 

Nemuro 


Amount 
of  money. 


Total 5M,»3a238 


V*n  i.r. 

5. 6C&  014 
28.489.  ir>l 
10,  .'»70. 243 

8, 684. 184 
16, 870. 281 

4. 212.  G68 
103, 280.  650 

2,645.110 

5, 256. 407 
21, 79(J.  375 
10. 414.  236 
19, 444.  087 

17,  711.  HIS 
20, 430. 129 
59,  S.'iO.  580 
41.847.458 
17, 392.  800 

7,431.072 

15,410.880 

26, 024. 549 

2, 137. 174 

6, 433. 091 

19,  on.  793 

1.423.006 

15, 799.  964 

3, 422. 625 

5, 85a  640 

3, 984.  939 

2,041.819 

636.005 

4, 339. 017 

10.45;{.041 

4,736.713 

22, 306. 2:{8 

4,  5:^2. 409 

6, 631. 333 

18,  561. 414 
2. 667. 772 
7,9:{5.415 
1, 839. 988 
6, 047. 600 
1, 416.  917 

937.  300 
2, 816.  ::03 

438.613 
2,073.130 

192.000 


Ground. 


(a) 


183.00 
8, 075. 72 
2, 250. 00 

493.40 

171.00 
2,080.37 

604.00 


161.00 

429. 00 

10,724.00 

19. 604.  00 

1,519.00 

4,646.00 

1.865  00 

819. 00 

712.00 

7,  763. 00 

1,309.66 

1«440.00 

1, 419. 00 

794.00 


34&00 

92.00 

128.00 

163.00 

175. 00 

200.00 

24.00 

1,527.00 

945.00 


206.00 
3,  056. 00 
1, 743. 61 

150.00 


169.66 


75,985.62 


Bnild- 
ings. 


1 

4 
1 
5 


6 
1 


4 
1 
1 

4 


6 


Books. 


3 


1 
1 
8 


49 


161 

1,885 

417 

143 

67 

3,065 

133 

32 

380 

187 

75 

51 

116 

109 

342 

332 

194 

133 

39 

53 

IS 

18 

16 

80 

37 

283 

51 

54 

23 


100 

115 

87 

95 

5 

27 

862 


130 

1 

14 


11 
8 


9,441 


Appa- 
ratus. 


46 
1, 183 
6, 328 
51 
89 
58 
29 

3 
48 
59 

4 
16 
132 
2.''. 
69 
52 
189 
,')2 
38 
20 
21 

2 
18 

6 
94 

8 

50 

199 


4 

0 

423 

1 


20 
177 


1 
1 
9 


9,531 


Appli- 
ances. 


150 

1.500 

0,803 

190 

312 


Yalue  of 
misccllBr 
ueous  arti- 
cles. 


288 
1 

32 

344 

13 

193 

219 

255 

55 

197 

307 

r.'5 

77 

55 

18 

30 


12 
64 
37 
41 
2 


.'>0 

113 

5 

70 
158 

15 


37 

9 

20 


50 


11,943 


yen  i.r. 

12.360 

97.640 

292.900 

115.650 

55.738 


1.600 
36.393 


7.500 
27.230 
10. 570 

4.150 
45.000 


15.000 
11.500 
22.990 


9.600 

19.100 

2.500 

1.000 


6.000 


2,008w856 


456.895 
34.000 

29&107  I 
48.400 
500 
26.750 

168.900 

18a  428 
a640 

179.7:'9  i 
10.900 
71.  740  I 
70.090 
91. 645  : 

66.200  ' 
I 


ia520 
75.000 


Nnm1>er  of 
contribu- 
tor*. 


2.875 
7. 995 
5.493 
1,017 
5,K.»7 
980 

43,  G19 
844 
1.971 
5,216 
4,391 
3, 426 
4.0W 
9.583 

4-;  010 

17.900 
5.112 
2,235 

17.891 

4.529 

895 

1.358 

7,193 

1,930 

1.81U 

1,076 

1,384 

1.972 

2G8 

454 

1.400 

4.:{4i 

2.870 

9,403 

1.23C 

1,659 

11.907 

1. 507 

5.504 

1,273 

618 

638 

02 

1.956 

240 

530 

10 


258^104 


•  Unit  1b  tbia  oolnmn  la  tsubo.    A  tsnbo  equals  86  square  feet. 
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LETTER, 


DEPABTMENT  of  the  iNTEftlOB, 

BuBEAu  OF  Education, 
WashingUmj  J).  C,  October  24, 1885. 

Sib  :  In  spite  of  the  frequent  reference  among  educators  and  in  edu- 
cational literature  to^tbe  fact  that  all  education  should  aim  at  producing 
a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body,  it  is  w^l  known  that  this  important 
trutli  is  too  often  forgotten  by  school  officers,  teachers,  and  parents. 
Generally  in  American  rural  schools,  and  too  often  in  our  city  schools, 
the  conditions  requisite  to  health  are  ignored.  Too  frequently  school- 
houses  are  unhealthy  in  their  location,  their  surroundings,  or  internal 
arrangements. 

Beyond  the  instruction  in  hygiene  the  main  attempts  to  conserve 
health  in  the  public  schools  have  consisted  in  introducing  German 
gymnastics,  or  in  paying  a  more  careful  attention  to  the  laws  of  heating 
and  lighting  and  the  supply  of  pure  air  and  water.  Sometimes  the  in- 
troduction of  manual  labor  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  sure  prevention 
of  all  disease;  athletic  sports  have  been  tried;  and  recently  more  careful 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  whole  subject,  especially  in  connection 
with  our  colleges.  The  Ling  system  of  gymnastics  is  received  with  in- 
creasing favor.  More  and  more  believe  that  the  best  physical  training 
will  not  aim  to  make  either  acrobats  or  athletes,  but  to  promote  health 
of  body  and  mind.  The  efforts  of  Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock  at  Amherst 
College  and  of  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  at  Harvard  have  been  attended  with 
most  beneficial  results,  and  serve  to  greatly  increase  the  care  of  the 
health  of  college  students. 

The  number  of  gymnasia  of  merit  has  greatly  increased.    Calls  for 

a  report  upon  this  new  development  in  physical  training  have  been 

urgent  and  frequent.    I  have  therefore  employed  E.  M.  Hartwell,  M.D., 

Ph.D.,  to  collect  the  information  accessible  and  prepare  a  report  upon 

the  subject.    His  report  is  contained  in  the  following  pages,  which  are 

recommended  for  publication.    If  our  colleges  and  universities  can  lead 

the  way  in  devising  and  establishing  the  best  hygienic  training,  their 

example  will  soon  affect  favorably  all  other  grades  of  instruction. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

OommisHoner. 
The  Hon.  Seobetaby  of  the  Intebiob. 

Publication  authorized. 

H.  L.  MULDEOW, 

.  Acting  Secretary. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES  AND 

UNIVERSITIES.  ' 


roSALS  OP  MANT.Y  EXCELLBNOB, 

Philosophical  speculations  regarding  the  natnre  and  fntnre  of  man's 
body  and  sonl  underlie  and  determine  all  our  schemes  and  endeavors 
for  the  nurture  and  training  of  youth.  There  appear  to  be  four  prin- 
cipal ideals  of  manly  excellence,  which,  singly  or  in  combination,  have 
dominated  the  minds  of  the  promoters  and  governors  of  educational 
foundations,  and  in  accordance  with  which  physical  training  has  been 
favored,  tolerated,  neglected,  or  contemned.  We  may  characterize 
these  ideals  broadly  as  the  Greek  or  sesthetic,  the  monkish  or  ascetic, 
the  military  or  knightly,  and  the  medical  or  scientific. 

The  first  three  have  been  influential  in  varying  degrees  from  very  early 
times.  The  fourth,  although  compounded  of  ancient  elements,  is  so 
strongly  tinged  with  utilitarian  and  psycho-physical  ideas  that  it  is  best 
described  as  modem.  All  of  these  ideals  are  traceable  to  conceptions 
of  human  nature  and  destiny  which  may  be  roughly  classed  under  the 
two  heads  of  lugubrious  and  cheerful. 

THE  OBEEK  IDEAL. 

The  Greek  ideal,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  not  lugubrious.  "Every- 
thing that  is  good,"  says  Plato  in  the  "Timseus,"  "is  fair,  and  the  fair  is 
not  without  measure,  and  the  animal  who  is  fair  may  be  supposed  to 
have  mieasure.  Now  we  perceive  lesser  symmetries  and  comprehend 
them,  but  about  the  highest  and  greatest  we  have  no  understanding; 
for  there  is  no  symmetry  greater  than  that  of  the  soul  to  the  body.  This, 
however,  we  do  not  perceive,  nor  do  we  allow  ourseltes  to  reflect  that 
when  a  weaker  or  lesser  frame  is  the  vehicle  of  a  great  and  mighty  soul, 
or,  conversely,  when  a  little  soul  is  encased  in  a  large  body,  then  the 
whole  animal  is  not  fair,  for  it  is  defective  in  the  most  important  of  all 
symmetries ;  but  the  fair  mind  in  the  fair  body  will  be  the  fairest  and 
loveliest  of  all  sights  to  him  who  has  the  seeing  eye." 

Well  might  Gharles  Kingsley  say  of  the  Greeks,  "  To  produce  health, 
that  is,  harmony  and  sympathy  and  grace,  in  overy  faculty  of  mind  and 
body,  was  their  notion  of  education.'' 
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The  antithesis  between  the  Greek  and  the  ascetic  ideals  is  clearly 
indicated  in  a  remark  of  Apuleias  concerning  Egyptian  and  Greek 
modes  of  worship.  "The  Egyptian  deities,''  he  says,  "  were  chiefly  hon- 
ored by  lamentations,  and  the  Greek  divinities  by  dances.'' 

THE  MONKISH  IDEAL. 

The  ideal  of  the  monk,  which,  after  the  first  few  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Ohnrch,  exercised  such  a  profound  infloence  upon  European 
thought  and  life,  was  of  Asiatic  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  Egyp- 
tian origin.  "The  duty  of  a  monk,"  said  St.  Jerome,  "is  not  to  teach, 
but  to  weep."  Weeping  and  self-torture  might  well  absorb  the  energies 
of  men  who  conceived  that  all  flesh  was  the  creation  of  Satan,  and  cham- 
pioned the  belief  that  soul  and  body  are  independent  and  mutually 
antagonistic  entities. 

When  it  was  held  that  "the  greatest  of  all  evils  was  pleasure,  because 
by  it  the  soul  is  nailed  or  riveted  to  the  body,"  and  that  mental  and 
spiritual  health  were  best  subserved  by  bodily  weakness,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  "a  hideous,  sordid,  and  emaciated  maniac,"  to  borrow 
the  words  of  Lecky,  "  without  knowledge,  without  patriotism,  without 
natural  affection,  passing  his  life  in  a  long  routine  of  useless  and  atro- 
cious self-torture,  and  quailing  before  the  ghastly  phantoms  of  his  de- 
lirious brain,  became  the  ideal  of  the  nations  which  had  known  the 
writings  of  Plato  and  Cicero  and  the  lives  of  Socrates  and  Cato." 

Such  views  as  these,  although  they  were  treated  as  heretical  by  the 
earlier  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  became  accepted  dogmas  of  the 
Church  of  Eome  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  one  may  hear  similar  doctrines 
far  from  faintly  echoed,  if  he  will  attend  to  the  sermons  of  many  of  the 
Scotch,  English,  and  American  divines  who  have  within  the  last  three 
centuries  striven  to  establish  or  perpetuate  religious  terrorism. 

THE  MILITARY  IDEAL. 

The  military  ideal  of  manliness,  now  existing  side  by  side  with  the 
monkish  ideal,  now  confronting  and  challenging  it,  has  played  a  most 
important  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  education  of  the  sons  of  noble- 
men and  of  gentlefolk.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  sons  of  the  Persians, 
from  their  fifth  year  to  their  twentieth,  were  carefully  taught  three 
things  only, — to  ride,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  speak  the  truth.  Physical 
training  was  predominant  in  the  education  of  free-born  youth  among 
the  Spartans,  Eomans,  and  ancient  Germans :  it  consisted  chiefly  of 
martial  exercises  and  the  chase,  and  its  aim  was  the  formation  of  an 
agile  and  enduring  soldiery.  "Plaienge  att  weapons"  formed  a  neces- 
sary part  of  every  gentleman's  education  in  Britain  as  well  as  on  the 
Continent,  even  later  than  the  sixteenth  century. 

"  I  swear  I'd  rather  that  my  son  should  hang  than  learn  letters.  For 
it  becomes  the  sons  of  gentlemen  to  blow  a  horn  nicely,  to  hunt  skill- 
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fully,  and  elegantly  carry  and  train  a  hawk.  Bnt  the  stady  of  letters 
Rhonld  be  left  to  the  sons  of  mstics."  These  are  the  words  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  who,  on  hearing  letters 
praised,  <<  was  roused  to  sudden  anger  and  burst  out  furiously." 

The  ideal  of  the  Greeks  sprang  from  a  passion  for  beauty  and  har- 
mony, and  a  joyous  sense  of  well-being;  that  of  the  theologian  and  the 
monk  was  conditioned  on  and  determined  by  a  profound  ignorance  of, 
and  a  bitter  contempt  for,  the  body;  while  that  of  the  soldier  and  the 
knight  owed  its  peculiar  features  to  a  rude  appreciation  of  bodily  force 
and  skill,  gained  from  experience  in  camp  and  field. 

THE  MODERN  IDEAL. 

It  is  not  to  the  generative  vigor  of  any  or  all  of  these  ideals  that  we 
owe  our  modem  doctrine  of  the  interdependence  of  body  and  mind ; 
which  doctrine  is  but  vaguely,  if  at  all,  apprehended  by  the  majority 
of  those  who  quote  with  generous  unction  the  time-worn  mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano  line  of  Juvenal,  who  exhorts  men  not  only  to  *'pray  for  a 
healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body,"  but  also  to  *<ask  for  a  brave  soul  un- 
scared  by  death."  No :  the  belief  ^^  that  to  work  the  mind  is  also  to 
work  a  number  of  the  bodily  organs;  that  not  a  feeling  can  arise,  not 
a  thought  pass,  without  a  set  of  concurring  bodily  proc^Bses,"  is  the 
child  of  the  scientific  spirit  embodied  in  the  new  physiology  and  the 
new  psychology,  and  was  engendered,  as  we  know,  through  the  labors 
of  Harvey  and  Haller,  Du  Bois-Reymond,  Miiller,  and  Weber,  Helni- 
holtz  and  Wundt. 

Mr.  Huxley,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  voices  the  views  of  a  large  and  in- 
creasing number  of  scientific  thinkers  when  he  says : 

That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal  education  who  has  been  so  trained  in  yonth 
that  his  body  is  the  ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasnre  all  the 
work  it  is  capable  of;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold  logic  engine,  with  all  its  parts 
of  eqnal  strength  and  in  smooth  working  order,  ready,  like  a  steam-engine,  to  be 
tamed  to  any  work,  and  spin  the  gossamers  as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind ; 
whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  and  fundamental  truths  of  Nat- 
ure and  of  the  laws  of  her  operations;  one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and 
fire,  bnt  whose  passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a 
tender  conscience ;  who  has  learned  to  love  all  beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  to 
hate  all  vileness,  and  to  respect  others  as  himself. 

SYSTEMS  OP  PHYSICAL  TBAIKIKG. 

It  would  be  interesting,  did  the  scope  and  limits  of  this  paper  permit 
it,  to  discuss  fully  and  in  detail  the  me^ns  adopted,  at  different  timea 
and  in  various  countries,  to  realize  the  ideals  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
Some  statements  of  a  suggestive  rather  than  of  a  descriptive  nature 
must  suffice, 
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THE  GREEK  SYSTEM. 

In  Gobi  and  Koner's  ^'  Tbe  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans"  we  find  the 
gymnasia  mentioned  first  among  the  poblic  boildings  of  Greece  becaase 
they  were  "center-points  of  Greek  life."    The  anthers  go  on  to  say: 

Qames  and  competitions  in  various  kinds  of  bodily  skill  formed  a  ohief  feature  of 
tbeir  religious  festivals.  This  circumstance  reacted  on  both  sculpture  and  architect- 
ure, in  supplying  the  former  with  models  of  ideal  beauty,  and  in  setting  the  task  to 
tbe  latter  of  providing  suitable  places  for  these  games  to  be  celebrated. 

THE  PALASTRA. 

For  purposes  of  this  kind,  as  far  as  public  exhibition  was  not  concerned^  the  pal- 
estrae and  gymnasia  served.  In  earlier  times  these  two  must  be  distinguished.  In 
the  palflBstra  young  men  practiced  wrestling  and  boxing.  As  these  arts  were  grad- 
ually developed,  larger  establishments,  with  separate  compartments,  became  neces- 
sary. Originally  such  places  were  kept  by  private  persons ;  sometimes  they  consisted 
only  of  open  spaces,  near  a  brook,  if  possible,  and  surrounded  by  trees. 

THE  GTMNA8ITJM. 

Soon,  however,  regular  buildings,  gymnasia,  became  necessary.  At  first  they  con- 
sisted of  an  uncovered  court  surrounded  by  colonnades,  adjoining  which  lay  oovered 
spaces,  the  former  being  used  for  running  and  Jumping,  the  latter  for  wrestling.  In 
the  same  degree  as  these  exercises  became  more  developed  and  as  grown-up  men  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  these  youthful  sports,  these  institutions  grew  in  size  and 
splendor. 

Minute  descriptions  of  these  establishments  by  Greek  authors  we  do  not  possess, 
but  the  important  parts  are  known  to  us  from  occasional  remarks,  particularly  in  tbe 
Platonic  dialogues.  There  we  find  mentioned  the  ephebeUm,  where  the  youth  used  to 
practice ;  further,  the  bath,  to  which  belonged  a  dry  sweating  bath  for  the  uae  of  both 
wrestlers  and  visitors.  The  apoduterian  was  the  room  for  undressing.  In  another 
room,  the  elaioihesionf  tho  oil  was  kept  for  rubbing  the  wrestlers,  and  there  possibly 
this  rubbing  itself  took  place.  In  the  Iconisterion  the  wrestlers  were  sprinkled  with 
sand,  so  as  to  give  them  a  firmer  hold  on  each  other.  Tbe  sphatrUterion  was  destined 
for  games  of  ball,  while  other  passages,  open  or  covered  (collectively  called  drtnMi), 
were  used  for  practice  in  running,  or  simply  for  walking.  A  particular  kind  of  cov- 
ered passage  were  the  xtMtoi,  which  had  raised  platforms  on  both  sides  for  the  walkers, 
the  lower  space  between  boiag  used  by  the  wrestlers. 

Among  the  Doric  tribes,  but  chiefly  in  sparta,  physical  education  consisted  princi- 
pally in  hardening  the  body  of  the  young  citizen- warrior  against  the  influence  of  pain 
and  exertion ;  among  the  Ionian  tribes,  and  chiefly  at  Athens,  the  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  body  and  soul,  i.  e.,  grace  and  ease  of  bearing  and  demeanor,  were  the 
objects  chiefly  aimed  at.  At  Athens  tho  gymnasia  were  public  institutions,  supported 
by  public  or  private  means,  at  which  ephehai  (youths  old  enough  for  military  service) 
and  men  spent  a  part  of  their  day  in  athletic  exercise  and  in  instruotive  and  aoeiAl 
intercourse.  These  were  the  Lukeion,  the  Kunoaargea,  the  Akademia,  the  PloItMoifay 
the  splendid  gymnasium  of  Hadrianns,  and  the  small  gymnasium  of  Hermes.  Tbe 
number  of  palwRtro)  at  Athens  was  still  greater.  They  were  all  private  inatitates 
kept  by  single  paidotrihaif  and  destined  for  the  athletic  education  of  boys  only.  In 
smaller  cities  tho  joint  practice  of  youths  and  grown-up  men  in  the  same  looali^was 
frequently  inevitable.  But  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  palisstra  was  ezela- 
sively  tho  resort  of  tho  a^letai.  The  separation  of  youths  and  men  ttoxa  the  boys 
was  desirable,  both  for  moral  and  educational  reasons;  for  the  diffionltiea  of  the  tssk 
iucreaaed  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  aspirant. 
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THB  GAMBB. 

Before  entering  npon  the  single  exercises  we  must  try  to  define  the  three  general 
appeliations,  gymnattiOy  €tgoni$iiOf  and  aihlelic.  The  first  term  comprises  all  kinds  of 
regulated  bodily  exercise  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  body  or  siugle  limbs. 
The  agonistic  comprises  the  gymnastic  exercises  tending  to  prepare  the  athleiai  for  the 
wrestling  matches,  which  formed  an  important  feature  of  the  national  festivities, 
particularly  of  the  games  of  Olympia.  Here  assembled,  invited  by  the  peace  messen- 
gers of  Zeus,  the  delegates  of  empires  and  cities,  not  to  speak  of  crowds  of  enthusias- 
tic spectators  from  the  most  distant  shores.  The  flower  of  Greek  youth  came  up  to 
test  their  skill  in  the  noble  competition  for  the  crown  of  Zeus.  Only  he  whose  untain- 
ted character  and  pure  Hellenic  descent  had  been  certified  was  allowed  to  approach 
the  silver  urn  which  contained  the  lots.  A  previous  training  of  at  least  ten  months 
at  a  Greek  gymnasium  was  further  required  for  obtaining  the  permission  of  taking 
part  in  the  holy  contest. 

The  ethic  purpose  of  gymnastic  art  came  to  be  more  neglected,  when  artificiality 
and  affectation  began  to  prevail.  It  was  then  that  the  noble  art  deteriorated  into  a 
mechanical  profession;  the  aihleHo  is  the  later  signification  of  the  term. 

TCnE  TEACHEBS. 

The  teachers  of  gymnastics  among  the  Athenians  were  known  as 
gumnastai  SknApaidotribai;  the  former  having  to  superintend  the  (gen- 
eral development  and  training  of  the  body,  while  the  latter  directed  the 
single  exercises.  The  sophronistai  were  responsible  for  the  good  behavior 
of  the  boys.  The  whole  gymnasium  and  all  its  teachers  were  under  the 
charge  of  a  superintendent,  termed  the  gumnasiarokos.  His  position 
was  highly  honorable  and  responsible.  The  principal  exercises  taught 
in  the  pala&stra  and  the  gymnasium  were  running,  leaping,  wrestling, 
throwing  the  discus,  throwing  the  spear,  boxing,  and  the  pagkrationj  a 
combination  of  boxing  and  wrestling.  Various  ball  games  were  also  in 
vogue,  and  much  attention  was  given  to  bathing. 

It  resulted  from  the  best  Greek  training  that  Sparta  needed  no  walls 
of  defense  save  the  bodies  of  her  sons,  and  that  Athens  furnished  models 
of  manly  vigor  and  beauty  which  have  been  alike  the  admiration  and  de- 
spair of  sculptors  since  the  days  of  Phidias. 

SYSTEMS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

In  comparison  with  the  comprehensive  and  well  directed  methods  of 
the  Oreeks,  the  means  employed  for  the  bodily  training  of  the  would- 
be  priest  or  soldier  seem  crude  and  primitive  in  the  extreme.  In  the 
better  days  of  monachism  it  was  held  that  a  laboring  monk  had  but  one 
devil  to  fear,  while  ohe  who  had  idle  hands  must  needs  contend  against 
a  legion.  Accordingly  labor  in  the  field,  the  garden,  and  the  vineyard 
became  a  well  recognized  factor  in  the  course  of  training  laid  down  for 
many  of  the  religious  orders,  and  especially  of  the  Benedictines,  the 
champions  and  saviors  of  classical  learning  in  the  west.  Although  the 
ghostly  enemies  of  the  young  gentleman,  or  noble,  were  far  from  being 
ignored,  yet  his  training  was  mainly  directed  toward  rendering  him 
fit  to  encounter  savage  beasts  and  men-at-arms.    The  exercises  and 
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pastimes  of  tlie  tilt-yard,  tbe  villagc-greeu,  and  tho  bear-pit,  differed 
widely  indeed  from  the  exercises  of  the  palsBstra,  the  gymnasinm,  and 
the  stadium,  though  not  so  widely  as  from  the  feats  achieved  by  scho- 
lastic and  religious  youth  with  mattock,  spade,  and  pruning-hook. 

BRITISH  USAGKS. 

In  view  of  the  kinship  of  American  and  British  schools  and  scholars, 
our  purpose  will  be  best  served  if,  in  the  present  connection,  we  confine 
our  attention  chiefly  to  British  usages  as  regards  scholastic  and  knightly 
training  in  medisBval  and  early  modem  times. 

MEDIEVAL  STUDENT -LIFE. 

Asceticisni  [says  Mollin^er,  tbo  hiHtoriau  of  the  Uuiveraity  of  Cambridge,  in  hit 
chapter  on  mediseval  student-life],  as  it  was  then  the  professed  rale  of  life  with  the 
monk,  the  friar,  and  tbe  secnlar,  was  also  the  prevailing  theory  in  the  discipline  of 
those  whom  they  taught  and  trained  for  their  several  professions.  The  man  fitted, 
voluntarily  bared  his  back  to  the  scourge,  kept  long  and  painful  vigils ;  the  boy  was 
starved,  floi;ged,  and  sent  to  seek  repose  where  he  might  find  it  if  he  were  able. 
*  *  *  Lever,  the  master  of  St.  John's,  in  an  oft-qnoted  passage,  describes  the 
scholars  of  his  college,  then  (in  15.^0)  the  poorest  in  proportion  to  its  number  in  tbe 
whole  University,  as  going  to  dinner  at  ten  o'clock,  content  with  a  penny  piece  of 
beef,  among  four,  having  a  little  ^^porage"  made  of  the  broth  of  the  same  beef,  with 
salt  and  oatmeal,  ^'  and  nothing  else."  After  this  slender  dinner,  he  continues,  '*  they 
be  either  teaching  or  learning  until  five  of  the  clock  in  the  evening,  when  they  have 
a  supper  not  much  better  than  their  dinner.  Immediately  after  the  which  they  go 
either  to  reasoning  in  problems  or  unto  some  other  stndy,  nntU  it  be  nine  or  ten  of 
the  clock,  and  then,  being  without  tiro,  are  fain  to  walk  or  ran  up  and  down  half  sn 
hour  to  get  a  heat  in  their  feet  when  they  go  to  bed.'' 

SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES. 

Of  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  those  days  we  have  little  record;  but  we  know  the 
nse  of  the  cross-bow  to  have  been  a  favorit-e  accomplishment;  cock-fighting,  that 
'Hast  infirmity"  of  the  goo<l  Ascham,  was  also  a  common  amasement;  while,  from 
certain  college  statutes  requiring  that  *'no  fierce  birds"  should  be  introduced  within 
the  precincts  of  the  college,  we  may  infer  that  many  of  the  stndents  were  emuloos  of 
the  falconer's  art.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  that  a  custom  of  the  present  day, 
the  daily  walk  with  a  single  companion,  was  originally  inculcated  by  college  statute, 
while  this  in  turn  is  said  to  have  derived  its  precedent  from  apostolic  example. 

The  statute  referred  to,  dates  from  the  year  1^6,  which  was  a  little 
more  than  sixty  yesirs  before  the  founding  of  Winchester  College  by 
William  of  Wykeham,  who  strenuously  and  particularly  forbade — ^in  the 
statutes  which  he  drew  up  for  the  government  of  his  scholars — ^pretty 
much  every  kind  of  sport,  whether  it  were  gentlemanly  or  loatish. 

TRAINING  UNDER  HENRY  VIII. 

From  the  letters  of  young  Gregory  CromwelPs  tutor  to  his  pupil's 
father,  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the  King's  chief  secretary,  we  derive  some 
insight  as  to  the  education  of  a  young  nobleman  of  the  time  of  HeniT 
yjTI,  at  which  time  it  was  said  that  ^'gentlemen  strive  more  to  brinC 
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np  good  hounds  than  wise  heirs."  It  appears  from  the  letters  alluded  to 
that  young  GromweU  had  ^^  hours  limited  for  the  French  tongue,  writ- 
ing, playing  at  weapons,  casting  of  accounts,  pastimes  of  instruments," 
and  that  for  his  recreation  he  used  '^  to  hawk  and  hunt  and  shoot  in 
his  long  bow." 

Henry  Yin  strove  to  foster  the  practice  of  martial  exercises  through- 
out the  realm.  We  are  told  of  his  '^  continuing  daily  to  amuse  himself 
in  archery,  casting  of  the  bar,  wrestling,  or  dancing,  and  frequently  in 
tilting,  tourneying,  fighting  at  the  barriers  with  swords  and  battle-axes, 
and  such  like  martial  recreations,  in  most  of  which  there  were  very  few 
who  could  excel  him." 

LAWS  REOARDINO  ARCHERT. 

He  caused  Parliament  to  enact,  in  I51I,  that  '^  every  man  being  the 
King's  subject,  not  lame,  decrepit,  or  maimed;  being  within  the  age  of 
sixty  years,  except  spiritual  men,  justices  of  the  one  bench  and  of  the 
other,  justices  of  the  assize,  and  barons  of  the  exchequer,  do  use  and 
exercise  shooting  in  long  bows,  and  also  do  have  a  bow  and  arrows 
ready  continually  in  his  house,  to  use  himself  in  shooting;  and  that 
every  man  having  a  man  child  or  men  children  in  his  house  shall  pro- 
vide for  all  such,  being  of  the  age  of  seven  years  and  above,  a  bow  and 
two  shafts,  to  learn  them  and  bring  them  up  in  shooting."  Each  village 
was,  in  1541,  required  to  maintain  a  pair  of  archery  butts.  It  would 
seem  that  this  statute  was  held  to  apply  to  school-boys  and  collegians ; 
for,  while  it  is  provided  In  the  ordinances  of  Shrewsbury  school,  made 
by  the  authorities  of  the  town  in  1578,  that  the  '^  schoUers  shall  plaie 
upon  thursdaies  onles  there  be  a  holidaye  in  the  weeke  and  no  day  els 
but  the  thursdaie,"  it  is  prescribed  that  the  ^^  schollers  plaie  shal  be 
shootinge  in  the  long  bowe  and  chesse  plaie  and  no  other  games  except 
it  be  runnlnge,  wrastlinge,  or  leapinge."  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  cer- 
tain playgrounds,  at  Eton  and  Harrow  respectively,  are  still  termed 
**  The  Shooting  Fields"  and  "  The  Butts." 

It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  infer  from  enactments  like  the  above  that 
systematic  physical  training,  even  in  the  single  particular  of  archery, 
was  ever  generally  enforced  in  English  schools  and  colleges.  System 
and  compulsion  in  such  matters  have  ever  been  contemned  both  by 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Boger  Ascham,  in  his  ^^  Toxophilus,  the  Scheie  of  Shootinge,"  pub- 
lished in  1545,  declares  that  ''if  shooting  could  speak,  she  would  accuse 
England  of  unkindness  and  slothfulness,"  and  further  states  that ''  very 
many  play  with  the  Bang's  acts,  •  •  •  many  buy  bows,  because  of 
the  act,  but  yet  shoot  not." 

VIEWS  OF  CARDINAL  POLE. 

Very  few  men  in  England,  during  the  middle  third  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  so  well  qualified  to  set  forth  and  criticise  the  edu.c«»tA$y^^ 
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methods  of  his  time  as  Beginald  Pole,  legate  under  Pope  Panl  m,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  and  chancellor  both  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Pole,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Padua,  and  was  on  familiar  terms  with  the 
most  renowned  scholars  of  his  day,  was  a  man  of  eminent  ability  and 
great  independence  of  character.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
*<  England  in  the  Beign  of  Henry  Yin.  A  Dialogue  between  Cardinal 
Pole  and  Thomas  Lupset,  Lecturer  in  Bhetoric  in  Oxford.  By  Thomas 
Starkey,  Chaplain  to  the  King,"  the  opinions  of  Pole  regarding  the 
educational  needs  of  England  are  set  forth  with  substantial  aocoracy. 

Pole  favors  the  opinion  of  those  who  say  that  *^the  weal  of  man 
resteth  not  only  in  the  mind  and  the  virtues  thereof,  but  in  the  body 
also,  and  in  the  prosperous  state  of  the  same,"  as  being  **  very  txnth." 

^' First  and  most  principal  of  all  ill  customs  used  in  our  coontry  is 
that  which  toucheth  the  education  of  the  nobility,"  says  Pole,  ^^  whom 
we  see  customably  brought  up  in  hunting  and  hawking,  dicing  and  card- 
ing, eating  and  drinking,  and  in  all  vain  pleasure,  pastime,  and  van- 
ity." Pole  is  equally  severe  on  the  education  of  the  ^'men  of  the 
church,"  who  he  declares  '<  are  not  brought  up  in  virtue  and  learning, 
as  they  should  be,  nor  well  approved  therein  before  they  be  admitted 
to  such  high  dignity,  *  *  *  for  commonly  you  shall  find  that  they 
can  nothing  do  but  patter  up  their  matins  and  mass,  mumbling  up  a 
certain  number  of  words  nothing  understood." 

ON  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  OF  THB  NOBUJTT. 

Pole  distinctly  favors  compulsory  education  and  public  schools,  in 
order  to  remedy  the  'Mil  customs"  noted  above,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  quotation: 

But  hore  is,  Master  Lupset,  not  only  in  our  colintr}%  but  also  in  all  other  which  ever 
yet  I  knew,  a  great  lack  and  negligence  of  them  which  role  in  common  ]K>licy,  and 
that  is  this:  that  in  no  country  there  is  any  regard  of  the  bringing  up  of  t-bc  yoath 
in  common  disoijiline  and  public  exercise.  But  every  man  privately  in  his  own  house 
hath  his  master  to  instruct  his  children  in  letters,  without  any  respect  of  other  exer- 
cise in  other  feats  pertaining  to  nobility  no  less  than  learning  and  letters,  as  in  all 
feats  of  chivalry.  Therefore  there  would  some  ordinance  be  devised  for  the  joining 
of  these  both  together,  which  might  be  done  after  this  manner,  likewise  as  we  have 
in  our  universities,  colleges,  and  common  places  to  nourish  the  children  of  poor  men 
in  letters;  whereby,  as  yon  see,  cometh  no  small  profit  to  the  common  weal. 

80  much  more  we  should  have,  as  it  were,  certain  places  appointed  for  the  bringing 
up  together  of  the  nobility,  to  the  which  I  would  the  nobles  should  be  compelled  to 
set  forward  their  children  and  heirs,  that  in  a  number  together  they  might  the  better 
profit.  And  to  this  company  I  would  have  appointed  rulers  certain  of  the  moet  vir- 
tuous and  wise  men  of  the  realm,  the  which  should  instruct  this  yoath  to  whom 
should  come  the  governance  after,  of  this  our  common  weal.  Here  they  ahoold  be  in- 
struct, not  only  in  learning  and  virtue,  but  also  in  all  feats  of  war  jiertainiiig  to  enoh 
as  should  be  hereafter  in  time  of  war  captains  and  governors  of  jLhe  oommon  sort. 
This  should  be  the  most  noble  institution  that  ever  was  yet  devised  in  any 
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weal.  Of  this  shoald  spriiiK  the  foantain  of  all  civility  and  politic  rule ;  yea,  and 
withoat  SQch  a  thing  I  can  not  tell  whether  all  the  rest  of  our  device  will  little 
arail.  I  think  it  will  never  he  possihle  to  inBtitnte  oar  common  weal  without  this 
ordinance  brought  to  pass  and  put  into  effect. 

Pole's  ideas,  we  need  hardly  say,  were  too  novel  and  theoretical  to  be 
adopted  in  his  day;  and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  realize  them 
in  England  even  in  our  day.  Milton  and  Bacon,  Fuller  and  Locke,  and 
Herbert  Sx>encer,  have  all  argued  in  favor  of  physical  training,  in  a  strain 
more  or  less  similar  to  that  of  Pole.  But  the  realization  of  their  gener- 
ous theories  has  never  been  widely  and  systematically  undertaken  by 
the  teachers  of  British  youth.  ^ 

Athletic  sports,  such  as  boating,  cricket,  and  foot-ball,  have  come  to  \ 
be  highly  prized  and  lauded.  We  are  far  from  denying  their  great  edu- 
cational value,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  owe  their  essential  features 
chiefly  to  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  that  most  uhcritical  and  preju- 
diced class  of  conservatives,  the  British  undergraduate,  rather  than  to 
the  schemes  and  endeavors  of  innovating  thinkers  and  reformers.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  innovators  and  dreamers  have  been  largely  influ- 
ential in  quickening  and  determining  the  development  of  modem 
methods,  both  of  physical  and  mental  training,  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope. As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  further  on,  pbyacal  train- 
ing in  America  owes  more  to  (German  than  to  British  models. 

AMEBIOAN  IDEAS  AND  OUSTOMS. 

When  we  recall  the  fact  that  our  oldest  American  ooUeges,  like  their 
early  English  models,  were  established  primarily  to  recruit  with  learned 
men  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  there  is  left  no  ground  for  wonder  that 
physical  training  has  so  slowly  won  its  way  to  recognition  as  a  necessary 
part  of  a  sound  education.    American  educators  were  long  ruled  by  \ 
British  notions  as  to  curriculum  and  discipline;  the  American  public   j 
was  mainly  animated  by  narrowly  ^< practical"  and  utilitarian  ideals;    ' 
and  American  collegians,  who  were  not  too  serious  to  play  at  all,  dis-   j 
ported  themselves  after  inherited  British  fashions  in  their  intervals  of 
study. 

HARVARD  AND  DARTMOUTH  CPSTOHS. 

The  means  afforded  students  for  recreation  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  were  decidedly  scanty,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  only  mention  of 
them  in  the  <^  Ancient  Customs  of  Harvard  College,  Established  by  the 
Government  of  It."  ^^ Custom  16"  runs  as  follows:  "The  Freshmen 
shall  famish  bats,  balls,  and  foot-balls  for  the  use  of  students,  to  be  kept 
in  the  buttery."  Dartmouth  College,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  founded  in 
1760.  In  a  statement  made  two  years  later  by  its  first  president,  Eev. 
Dr.  Wheelock,  concerning  its  aims  and  methods,  we  find  a  recommenda- 
tion, on  which  the  changes  were  rung  by  college  officers  and  trustees 
for  more  than  fifty  years  in  the  east,  and  whose  echoes  are  still  ringing 
in  the  west    Prudent  Wheelock  recommended  th^  ^txsAsG^  \k^  ^^Xsqs:^ 
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the  course  of  their  diversions  and  exercises  for  their  health  to  the  prac- 
tice of  some  manual  arts,  or  cultivation  of  gardens  and  other  lands,  at 
the  proper  hours  of  leisure  and  intermissions  from  study  and  vacancies 

[vacations]'^. 

VIKWS  OF  DR.  BUSH. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Eush,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  a  signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  was  long  the  foremost  teacher  in  the  foremost 
American  medical  college  of  his  day,  that  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  inclines  to  believe  that  Dr.  Bush 
not  only  gave  direction  to  the  medical  mind  of  the  country  more  than 
any  other  one  man,  but  that  he  ^Hypifies  it  better  than  any  other."  Dr. 
Kush  urged  his  students  ^^to  turn  nature  out  of  doors  and  appeal  to 
art,"  and  published  abroad  his  belief  that  ^^  the  time  must  and  would 
come  when  the  general  use  of  calomel,  jalap,  and  the  lancet  should  be 
considered  among  the  most  essential  articles  of  knowledge  and  the 
rights  of  man.''  One  has  but  to  turn  to  Dr.  Bush's  ^^  Essays,  Literary, 
Moral,  and  Philosophical",  to  find  that  his  notions  as  to  artificial  and 
heroic  practice  were  not  confined  to  medical  matters.  Among  these  es- 
says is  one  published  in  1790,  on  the  ^^Amusements  and  Punishments 
Proper  for  Schools."  Dr.  Bush  voiced  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  his 
time,  and  of  many  of  our  time  as  well,  in  proposing  that  ^^the  amuse- 
ments of  our  youth  shall  consist  of  such  exercises  as  will  be  most  sub- 
servient to  their  future  employments  in  life."  He  favors  agricnltoral 
and  mechanical  employments  as  means  of  diversion  and  training,  and 
notes  with  approval  that  ^*in  the  Methodist  College,  in  Maryland,  a 
large  lot  is  divided  between  the  scholars,  and  premiums  adjudged  to 
those  who  produce  the  most  vegetables  from  their  grounds,  or  who  keep 
them  in  the  best  order."  '^  The  Methodists,"  he  adds,  ^^  have  wisely  ban- 
ished ever^'  species  of  play  from  their  college."    Again  he  says: 

AU  the  atnuBement'S  of  tlie  children  of  the  Moravians  at  Botblehem,  Penn.,  «I6  de- 
rived from  their  performing  the  Hubordinate  parts  of  several  of  the  muflhanioal  arts; 
and  a  conttiderable  portion  of  the  wealth  of  that  worthy  and  happy  society  is  tb6 
product  of  the  labor  of  their  little  handu. 

MANUAL  lABOR  SCnOOLS  AND  TRAININO. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  sucli  notions  as  those  of  President  Whee- 
lock  and  Dr.  Rush  that  farm,  manual  labor,  and  Fellenberg  aohools 
were  founded,  and  societies  for  promoting  manual  labor  in  literaly  in- 
stitutions were  organized  somewhat  extensively  in  the  United  States 
during  the  first  third  of  the  present  century. 

Jji  South  Carolina. 

The  first  of  these  farm-schools  was  that  established  in  1797  at  Lethe, 
in  Abbeville  District,  S.  C,  in  acc^ordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will  of 
Dr.  John  de  la  Howe,  a  native  of  Hanover,  in  Germany,  who  left  the 
bulk  of  his  estate,  comprising  a  farm  of  500  acres  and  1,000  acres  <rf 
forest,  for  the  educating,  boarding,  and  clothing  of  twelve  poor  boys 
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tnd  twelve  poor  girls  of  Abbeville  District.    The  school  did  not  go  into 
tctaal  operation  till  twenty  years  later. 

In  Masnaohuaetti, 

When  Amherst  College  was  founded  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  1821,  it 
K>8sessed  at  the  start  '^an  advantage  over  all  other  colleges,"  accord- 
ng  to  the  Boston  Beoarder  published  in  September  of  that  year,  which 
iotes  the  purchase  of  ^'  a  large  field  for  the  express  purpose  of  afford- 
ng  each  charity  student  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  a  quarter  or  half 
tore  in  that  manner  which  his  taste  and  judgment  should  dictate." 
vVliile  preparing  this  paper  we  have  been  assured  that  ^^ecclesiastical 
itudents  find  plenty  of  recreation  and  amusement,  either  wall:ing,  work- 
ng  in  flower  gardens,  or  riding." 

Tyler's  '<  History  of  Amherst  College"  states  that  <<all  the  earlier  ter- 
aces  on  College  Hill  were  the  work  of  the  officers  and  students  of 
\jnherst  College.  And  every  spring,  for  many  years,  the  students  were 
n  the  habit  of  devoting  one  day  to  raking  off  the  chips  and  clearing  up 
he  grounds."  ^^  Chip-day "  at  Amherst,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was 
)robably  imported  from  Williams  College,  whence  came  Amherst's  first 
iresident  and  students.  At  Williams  College,  years  before  and  for 
rears  after  the  foundation  of  Amherst,  the  students  had,  in  addition  to 
i  "chip-day,"  a  "mountain-day"  and  a  "gravel-day,"  the  former  being 
levoted  to  tramping,  and  the  latter  to  regraveling  the  college  walks. 
Che  Faculty  granted  &ese  holidays  for  the  purpose  of  "fostering  in  the 
(tudents  the  habits  of  physical  labor  and  exercise  so  essential  to  vigor- 
ous mental  exertion." 

GERMAN  CUSTOMS  AND  THEIB  INFLUENCE. 

Prior  to  1825,  physical  training,  in  its  proper  sense,  had  no  recogni- 
ion  or  standing  in  the  curriculum  of  school  or  college,  if  we  except  the 
Jnited  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  one  or  two  insti- 
lutions  modeled  on  it.  The  germ  of  such  physical  training  as  exists  at 
)resent  in  many  of  our  colleges  came  from  abroad,  and  was  planted  by 
>erman  exiles  in  New  England  soil. 

Among  the  ancient  Germans,  bodily  exercises  were  generally  and 
strenuously  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  training  men  for  war,  the  chase, 
md  the  sacred  games.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  bodily  training  was  re- 
stricted to  military  g3rmnastics,  and  these  were  largely  monopolized 
>y  the  feudal  aristocracy,  none  but  knights  being  allowed  to  take  part 
n  the  tournaments,  whose  origin  is  attributed  to  the  German  King, 
lenry  I.  The  opposition  of  the  Church  and  the  introduction  of  fire- 
urms  finally  brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  chivalric  games. 

VIEWS  OF  THE  REFORMERS. 

Although  the  reformers,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Zwingli,  urged  the 
evival  of  gymnastics  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  all  claA»QA  ot  ^^\)^(^^ 
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it  was  not  until  the  last  decades  of  the  last  centary  that  any  considera- 
ble attempt  was  made  to  systematize  and  enforce  gymnastic  training  in 
Germany. 

TUX  PHILANTHROPISTS. 

The  philanthropists,  who,  as  regards  the  physical  side  of  edocation, 
were  the  precursoKs  of  Jahn,  the  father  of  German  Turning,  made  such 
an  attempt  in  the  reformed  courses  of  instruction,  by  means  of  which 
they  strove  to  supplant  the  ^'old  education^  ancl  follow  ^the  method 
of  nature."  Basedow,  Gampe,  Salzmanu,  Guts  Muths,  Pestalozzi,  and 
Fellenberg,  all  gave  physical  training  a  prominent  place  in  the  schools 
which  they  instituted  or  controlled.  In  so  doing,  however,  they  were 
only  foUo^^ng,  and  that  for  the  most  part  consciously,  the  suggestions 
contained  in  Eousseau's  £mile,  which  was  published  in  1762,  and  con- 
tained much  that  seems  but  an  echo  from  the  essays  of  Montaigne,  "On 
the  Education  of  Children  "  and  '^On  Pedantry,"  which  appeared  some 
eighty  years  before  the  Smile.  Rousseau's  main  thesis  is  found  in  his 
claim  that  his  *^ system  is  nature's  course  of  development,"  and  that  "the 
great  secret  of  education  is  to  manage  it  so  that  the  training  of  the 
mind  and  body  shall  serve  to  assist  each  other." 

BASEDOW  AND  THE  PHILANTHROPINUM. 

Basedow,  who  was  bom  at  Hamburg  in  1723  and  was  by  nature  an 
innovator,  first  attracted  attention  by  his  controversial  writings  on  the- 
ological subjects.  He  was  incited  to  devote  himself  to  educational  re- 
forms by  reading  £mile,  which  a  recent  writer  characterizes  as  ^^  perhaps 
the  most  influential  book  ever  written  on  the  subject  of  education.^ 
In  1774,  Basedow  founded  at  Dessau  his  famous  school,  the  Philanthro- 
pinum,  "in  which,"  says  Von  Baumer,  "the  views  of  Eousseau  were 
strictly  followed,  and  where  these  views. were  by  every  means  sought 
to  be  introduced  into  actual  life."  Basedow's  division  of  the  day  was 
as  follows :  eight  hours  for  sleep ;  eight  hours  for  food  and  amusement; 
and,  for  the  children  of  the  rich,  six  hours  for  school  work  and  two  for 
manual  labor,  while  the  children  of  the  j^oot  were  to  have  two  hours 
of  school  work  and  six  of  manual  labor.  His  pupils  in  the  Philanthro* 
pinum  were  taught  wrestling,  running,  riding,  dancing,  besides  car- 
pentry and  wood-turning,  and  were  regularly  taken  on  long  walks 
into  the  country.  They  were  also  instructed  as  to  the  structure  and  ^ 
functions  of  the  human  body  by  the  private  physician  of  Prince  Die- 
trich, Basedow's  patron.  With  Basedow  philanthropy  was  indeed  a 
passi(Ar  to  the  last.  With  his  dying  breath  he  said,  "  I  wish  my  body 
to  be  dissected  for  the  good  of  my  fellow-creatures." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Basedow  and  his  immediate  disciples  and  imi- 
tators employed  both  gymnastic  and  industrial  exercises  in  their  eflforts 
to  secure  physical  training  to  their  pupils. 

Fellenberg,  at  his  schools  in  Hofwyl,  near  Berne,  in  Switserltfidf 
added  military  drill  to  iust-ruotion  in  gymnastics  and  bandioraflv. 
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GUTS  MUTHS. 

The  ioflnence  of  the  Oreek  ideal  is  clearly  traceable  in  the  writings 
of  Montaigne,  JRoussean,  Basedow,  Oats  Maths,  and  Jahn.  <^  In  the 
year  1785,"  says  Gats  Maths,  <^  I  entered,  when  still  a  youth,  the  school 
of  Schnepfenthal,  near  Gotha,  and  thereupon  Salzmann,  its  head,  con- 
dacted  me  to  a  place  saying,  ^  Here  are  our  gymnastics ;  within  this 
little  space  we  amase  ourselves  daily  with  five  exercises,  though  they 
are  still  only  in  their  rudiments.'  These  exercises  had  been  first  tried 
at  Dessau  where  Salzmann  had  previously  been.  He  soon  intrusted  me 
with  the  direction  of  this  first  beginning  of  exercises.  All  that  I  found 
out  from  ancient  usages,  from  the  historical  remains  of  earlier  and  later 
antiquity,  all  that  reflection  and  sometimes  chance  offered  to  me,  was 
brought  forward  for  the  sake  of  amusing  experiments.  Thus  the  chief 
exercises  increased,  were  subdivided  into  new  forms  and  tasks,  and 
were  subjected  to  rules  often  laid  down  with  great  difficulty.  Thus 
originated,  after  seven  years'  experiments,  in  the  first  edition  of  my 
'Gymnastics  for  the  Young'  (1793),  my  first  attempt  to  call  attention  to 
a  subject  that  had  been  quite  forgotten  and  only  existed  in  history." 
Under  Sector  Yieth,  at  Dessau,  gymnastics  gained  great  popularity 
during  the  very  time  that  Guts  Muths  was  experimenting  at  Schnepfen- 
thal. Guts  Muths'  efforts  met  with  hearty  recognition  in  Germany. 
Nachtigall  in  Denmark,  and  Ling  in  Sweden^  made  systematic  gym- 
nastics popular  and  general  among  their  countrymen.  To  Ling  was 
due  the  development  of  the  system  of  medical  gymnastics  known  as 
the  Swedish  Movement  Cure,  and  also  a  system  of  general  bodily  train- 
ing still  much  prized  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 

JAHN  AND  THX  TURNKB8. 

The  extraordinary  progress  made  by  gymnastics  in  Germany  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  was  mainly  due  to  the  quicken- 
ing and  organizing  genius  of  Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn,  known  to  all 
German  Turners  as  ^^  Father  Jahn."  <^His  idea,"  says  Schaible  in  his 
^^  Essay  on  the  Systematic  Training  of  the  Body," 

was  to  unite  the  people  of  Grermany  into  one  nation,  intellectaally,  morally,  and 
phyncaUy  strong  against  the  threatening  enemy  of  the  west.  Boldly  and  vigorously, 
a  Tt9l  reformer,  he  advanced  toward  his  high  ideal,  the  realization  of  which  was  at- 
tained with  a  surprising  rapidity,  notwithstanding  the  many  impediments  that  stood 
in  his  way.  The  number  of  his  pupils  increased  daily.  His  ideas  of  a  revived  na- 
tional education  were  in  this  work  [**  Deutsche  Tumkunst'']  offered  to  the  nation, 
and  were  enthusiastically  received.  Soon  gymnastics  took  a  national  character. 
Boys,  youths,  and  men  of  aU  classes  of  society  took  part  in  the  exercises,  and  gym- 
nasia sprang  up  in  all  parts.  Nor  was  it  long  before  from  their  gymnasia  [in  1813] 
thousands  of  Turners  of  all  ages  rushed  forth  on  a  given  signal  as  volunteers  to  the 
nnfurled  standard  of  their  Fatherland,  to  prove,  in  a  deadly  struggle  for  freedom  and 
Gonntry,  the  strength  and  self-reliance  which  they  had  acquired  in  the  gymnasium. 
^^fler  the  Gezmai^  wi^  of  independence  tbe  e#eot  of  ^r^mnnstlo  training  was  fully 
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recognized.  On  their  return  from  the  battle-fields  the  gymnasts  went  sgmin  to  their 
work  with  vigorous  zeal.  Gymnastics  had  gained  a  considerable  importance  through 
the  valor  and  endurance  shown  by  the  Turners  during  the  war.  Gymnasia  were  es- 
tablished throughout  Germany,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university  [«<o]. 

In  tbe  troablons  times  that  followed  the  war  of  independence,  Jahn  and 
the  Turners  were  denounced  as  liberals  and  enemies  to  the  state,  and 
in  1819  the  gymnasia  throughout  Prussia,  and  in  all  Germany  with  the 
exception  of  Wiirtemberg,  were  closed.  Jahn  was  thrown  into  prison 
and  kept  there  until  1825.  He  lived  to  see  gymnastics  introduced  into 
the  schools  in  1842,  and  Turners'  societies  flourishing  all  over  Germany. 
Me  died  in  1852  at  the  age  of  seventy -four. 

Gymnastics  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  symmetrical  development  of 
the  bodily  powers  were  not  introduced  into  America  before  1825.  Hiti- 
tary  drill  was  up  to  that  time  employed  in  only  a  few  institutions,  and 
in  them  mostly  for  professional  purposes.  Educators  in  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  they  made  any  effort  to  provide  for  physical  training, 
did  so  mainly  with  the  view  of  providing  an  outlet  for  what  were  then 
termed  <<  animal  spirits,''  or  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing  the  cost  of  an 
education  by  such  means  as  had  been  advocated  by  President  Wheelock 
and  Dr.  Eush. 

FXLLENBERO  AND  THK  HOFWTL  SCHOOLS. 

The  attempts  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg  to  unite  industrial  and  in- 
tellectual training  excited  much  more  interest  than  did  their  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  harmonious  developi)[^ent  of  every  human  feusnlty. 

Pestalozzi's  attempts  at  Neuhof,  Stanz,  and  Yverdun,  in  the  period 
from  1780  to  1809,  were  practical  failures.  What  he  was  unable  to  ac- 
complish was  largely  realized  by  Fellenberg  and  his  successors  at  his 
schools  in  Hofwyl,  near  Berne,  in  the  years  1807V48.  The  Hofwyl 
establishment,  to  which  Fellenberg  devoted  his  time  and  fortune,  in- 
cluded the  literary  institution,  which  dated  from  1807,  the  agricultural 
or  poor  school,  begun  in  1808,  the  normal  school,  established  a  little 
later,  and  the  intermediate  or  practical  institution,  which  was  started 
in  1827.  Fellenberg's  ideas  on  physical  education  are  of  especial  inter- 
est, since  they  are  so  much  more  liberal  and  enlightened  than  those  of 
the  majority  of  his  American  imitators.  The  Hofwyl  schools  were  or 
ganized  and  managed  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Fellenberg's  writings : 

Pure  air,  a  suitable  diet,  regular  exercise  and  repose,  and  a  proper  distribation  of 
time,  are  the  principal  means  of  physical  education.  It  is  as  essenUftl  that  a  pnpU 
leave  his  studies  during  the  time  appropriated  to  relaxation,  as  that  he  study  dmiog 
the  hours  devoted  to  that  purpose.  Voluntary  exercise  is  to  be  enooiirmged  by  pio- 
Tiding  suitable  games,  by  affording  opportunities  for  gardening,  and  by  ezonniiHis 
and  bathing.  Regular  gymnastic  exercises  should  be  insisted  on  aa  a  lueaui  of 
developing  the  body ;  a  healthy  action  of  the  bodily  frame  has  an  impoitaiit  Infln- 
ence  on  both  mind  and  morals.  Music  is  to  be  considered  as  a  braaoh  of  phjrieil 
education  having  powerful  moral  influences.  The  sucoesaion  of  stody,  labor,  mnrfitfil 
instruction,  and  play,  should  be  carefiQly  attended  to.  The  boon  of  alodp  dundd  bt 
regulated  by  the  age  of  the  pnpiL 
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At  Hofwyl  the  gymnasium  was  a  high-ceiled  room,  100  feet  long  and 
)0  feet  wide,  with  a  floor  of  earth.  It  was  well  furnished  with  appa- 
ratus. Besides  fencing  and  dancing,  military  drill  was  taught.  Biding- 
lorses,  saddlery  and  carpentry  shops,  gardens,  and  a  swimming  pool, 
i^ere  provided  for  the  scholars'  use. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  GYMNASTICS  INTO  AMERICA. 

FELLENBERG  SCHOOLS  IN  AMERICA. 

Fellenberg's  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  <'a  poor  boy,  taken  in  his 
linth  year  and  staying  till  his  eighteenth  year  was  completed,  paid  by 
lis  labor  during  the  last  half  for  the  expenses  of  maintaining  him  over 
lis  earnings  during  the  first  half,"  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  *' practical  educators"  in  the  United  States  sixty  years  ago.  In 
iTolume  XV  of  BamarWs  Journal  of  Education  the  following  statement 
)ccurs: 

Tho  Gardiner  Lycenm  in  Maine  was  established  in  1823,  for  instmction  in  the  soi- 
tntific  principles  of  mechanics  and  agricultnre,  and  in  1824  a  Fellenberg  school  was 
•pene<l  atWindsor,  Conn.,  by  Messrs.  Stebbins  Sl  Sill.  But  the  desire  to  afford 
Deans  by  which  poor  students  might  defray  the  expenses  of  their  education  while  at 
he  same  time  pursuing  their  studies,  was  more  influential  than  any  other  motive  in 
he  introduction  of  the  manual  labor  system.  The  first  institution  founded  upon  this 
ystem  was  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  planned  in  1820  by  Elihu  Robinson  of 
Lugusta,  Me.,  and  put  into  operation  in  the  spring  of  1825.  The  Oneida  Institute  of 
Science  and  Industry  was  founded  at  Whitesboro',  K.  Y.,  in  182&-^,  and  became  one 
f  the  most  successful  manual  labor  schools  in  the  country.  In  1826  was  also  formed 
he  Aiidover  Mechanical  Association  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Massachu- 
etts,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  invigorating  and  preserving  health,  without  any 
eference  to  pecuniary  profit;  but  the  success  of  the  system  of  mechanical  labor 
nstitnted  by  them  made  it  a  model  which  was  followed  in  many  similar  institutions. 
Geological  seminaries,  colleges,  and  minor  schools,  in  almost  every  State  of  the 
Jnion,  were  established  with  manual  labor  as  an  essential  principle  in  their  consti- 
Qtion. 

In  1831  the  Society  for  Promoting  Manual  Labor  in  Literary  Institu- 
ions  was  formed  in  New  York  City,  "  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
liffnsing  information  calculated  to  promote  the  establishment  and  pros- 
perity of  manual  labor  schools  and  seminaries  in  the  United  States, 
»Qd  for  introducing  the  system  of  manual  labor  into  institutions  now 
stablished,  without  diminishing  the  standard  of  literary  and  scientific 
.ttainment."  Theodore  D.  Weld  was  the  general  agent  of  the  society, 
f  which  Zecariah  Lewis  was  president.  Mr.  Weld  made  a  report  based 
»n  an  extended  tour  among  the  ^<  leading  literary  institutions  in  Ohio, 
ndiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama."  After 
lis  report  was  published  the  society  ceased  to  labor  for  the  accomplish- 
sent  of  its  objects.  The  manual  labor  of  which  the  mass  of  college 
tadeuts  are  capable  is  far  too  rude  to  afford  profitable  educational  or 
lecaniary  results,  and  far  too  onerous  to  be  attractive  tor  its  gamesome- 
mm.    Stadeati  00  poyerty-striokeQ  as  to  reaott  to  13DL^T&!^1^^.^x^x&%«^| 
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of  scullioDS  and  waiters  and  field-hands  may  be  commended  for  their 
plack  and  assidaity,  but  it  is  time  that  a  protest  was  entered  against 
sach  practices  except  in  cases  of  the  direst  necessity.  The  spectacle  of 
college  students  seeking  tips  and  drink-money  is  not  a  pleasant  one. 

THE  FIBST  GYMNASIA  IN  AMEBIOA. 

The  first  gymnasia  in  this  country  were  erected  out  of  doors,  in  bald 
imitation  of  GrsBco-G^rman  models.  It  is  possible  that  as  early  as  1821 
the  Latin  School  at  Salem,  Mass.,  had  some  sort  of  a  gymnasium,  without 
instructors  being  provided  for  its  users ;  but  it  seems  dear  that  the 
Bound  Hill  School,  established  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1823,  for  the 
liberal  education  of  boys,  by  Messrs.  George  Bancroft  and  Joseph  Green 
Cogswell,  was  the  first  institution  in  this  country  to  make  gymnastic 
exercise  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction.  This  was  done  in 
1825,  when  the  Bound  Hill  Gymnasium  was  erected  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Oharles  Beck,  who  had  been  a  pupil  and  fHend  of  Father 
Jahn,  in  Germany. 

OTMNA8TIC8  AT  ROUND  HILL  SCHOOL  IK  1825. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  venerable  Dr.  George  O.  Shattuok,  of 
Boston^  who  was  a  pupil  at  Bound  Hill,  for  the  foUowing  account  of 
the  physical  training  pursued  there: 

Dr.  Becky  the  teacher  of  Latin^  afterward  the  professor  of  Latin  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, was  the  teacher  of  gymnastics.  A  large  piece  of  ground  was  devoted  to  the 
purpose  and  famished  with  all  the  apparatus  used  in  the  German  gymnasia.  The 
whole  schooi  was  divided  into  classes,  and  each  class  had  an  hour  three  times  a  week 
for  instruction  by  Dr.  Beck.  At  the  same  time  there  were  a  dozen  riding  horses  and 
classes  for  riding  three  times  a  week.  Gardens  were  assigned  the  boySf  in  which  they 
raised  plants  and  vegetables.  A  piece  of  land  was  set  apart  for  building  huts.  Base- 
ball, hockey,  and  foot-ball  were  the  games.  I  remember  playing  in  a  match  game  at 
the  time  of  the  Presidential  elecrtion  in  which  Adams  and  Jackson  were  candidates. 
The  Jackson  boys  beat.  You  notice  how  much  was  done  for  physical  training.  I 
remember  Mr.  Edward  Everett  speaking  at  an  annual  exhibition  and  telling  ns  how 
much  better  a  school,  how  much  greater  advantages  we  enjoyed  than  Mr.  Cogswell 
and  himself  had  at  Exeter.  Though  the  school  had  only  an  existence  of  twenty  years 
or  less,  and  failed  Arom  want  of  pecuniary  support,  I  believe  that  its  influence  has 
survived,  and  a  great  stimulus  was  given  by  it  to  the  cause  of  education.  Develop- 
ing the  bodily  powers  and  strengthening  the  constitution  were  there  first  recognised 
as  of  great  importance  in  the  education  of  boys.  The  boys  were  very  healthy.  I 
only  recall  one  death,  from  typhoid  fever. 

In  1828  Dr.  Beck  published  at  Northampton  a  translation  of  Jahn's 
<^  Deutsche  Turnkunst".  Jahn's  enthusiastic  idealizing  spirit  seems  to 
have  been  caught  by  his  pupil,  for  Dr.  Beck,  in  his  preface,  alludes  to 
the  advantages  to  be  ^^  derived  by  a  republic  from  gymnastick  exer- 
cises, uniting  in  one  occupation  all  the  different  classes  of  the  people, 
and  thus  forming  a  new  tie  for  those  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  widely 
separated  by  their  different  education  and  pursuits  of  life."  In  the 
republic  of  letters  Dr.  Beck  di&^  mdeed^  as  a  professor  of  LMiiii  exot 
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a  geuuine  influence;  but  gymnastics  have  as  yet  achieved  very  little  in 
the  way  of  shaping  the  affairs  of  the  American  Eepublic,  at  least  in 
the  direction  indicated  in  the  preface  above  cited. 

The  Bound  Hill  School,  in  other  features  than  those  instanced  in  Dr. 
Shattuck's  letter,  reminds  one  of  Felleuberg's  schools  at  Hofwyl.  This 
is  far  from  surprising  when  we  consider  that  both  Mr.  Bancroft  and 
Mr.  Cogswell  had  studied  and  traveled  in  Germany,  and  that  Mr.  Cogs- 
well's published  letters  show  that  he  had  visited  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl, 
and  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdun. 

GYMNASTICS  AT  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  stated  by  Barnard,  in  his  Journal  of  Education^  that 

Dr.  Grisconi,  who  bad  becomo  acquainted  with  the  gymnastic  system  from  personal 
observation  in  the  schools  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg  in  1818  and  1819,  introduced 
it  to  somo  extent  into  the  High  School  in  New  York,  established  by  him  nnder  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  High  School  Society  in  1825,  in  imitation  of  the  Pablic 
High  School  of  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Shattuck  himself  has,  as  is  well  known,  done  much  to  perpetuate 
the  ideas  inculcated  by  his  masters  at  Bound  Hill,  by  endowing  St. 
Paul's  School  at, Concord,  N.  H.,  which  enjoys  a  wide  and  deservedly 
high  reputation  for  training  boys.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  school 
has  won  its  success  largely  because  it  has  been  managed  in  accordance 
with  the  designs  of  its  founder,  whose  views  are  thus  stated  in  his  deed 
of  gift  made  about  1856: 

The  founder  is  desirous  of  endowing  a  school  of  the  highest  class  for  boys,  in  which 
they  may  obtain  an  education  which  shall  fit  them  either  for  college  or  business :  in- 
cluding thorough  intellectual  training  in  the  various  branches  of  learning ;  gymnastic 
and  manly  exercises  adapted  to  preserve  health  and  strengthen  the  physical  condi- 
tion ;  such  ffisthetic  culture  and  accomplishments  as  shall  tend  to  refine  the  manners 
and  elevate  the  taste,  together  with  careful  moral  and  religious  ipstruction. 

THE  FIRST  GYMNASIUM  AT  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

Dr.  Follen,  another  German  exile,  was  for  a  time  a  teacher  at  Bound 
Hill;  like  Dr.  Beck,  he  later  became  a  Harvard  professor.  It  was  due 
to  Dr.  Follen's  efiforts,  backed  by  an  appeal,  from  the  medical  professors 
of  the  college,  strongly  recommending  the  practice  of  gymnastics,  that  a 
gymnasium  was  organized  at  Harvard  College  in  May,  1826.  Says  Rev. 
Dr.  Gazneau  Palfrey,  in  the  Harvard  Register: 

A  meeting  of  all  classes  was  held  in  the  college  chapel,  such  a  meeting  as  I  do  not 
remember  hearing  of  on  any  other  occasion,  at  which  a  response  was  made  to  this 
appeal,  and  resolutions  passed  expressing  our  readiness  to  follow  the  suggestions 
made  in  it.  Oue  of  the  unoccupied  commons  halls  was  fitted  up  with  various  gym- 
nastic appliances,  and  other  fixtures  were  erected  on  the  Delta  [t.  e.,  the  college  play- 
ground]. But  Dr.  Follen  did  not  confine  his  operations  tu  these  two  localitios.  One 
day  he  was  to  be  seen  issuing  from  the  college  yard  at  a  dog-trot,  with  all  college  at 
his  heels,  in  single  file  and  arms  akimbo,  making  a  train  a  mile  long,  bound  for  the 
top  of  Prospect  Hill.  My  impression  is  that  the  procession  was  stopped  by  a  farmer 
who  threafened  prosecution  for  damages. 
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GTMirASTICS  AT  TALB  AND  OTHER  COLLBGSS. 

In  September,  1826,  the  corporation  of  Yale  College  voted  an  appro- 
priation of  $300,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  &calty  tot 
the  ^'clearing  and  preparing  of  the  grounds  [on  the  college  green]  for  a 
gymnasinm  and  for  the  erection  of  apparatus  for  gymnastic  ezercisea, 
with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  the  health  of  the  students.''  In  1826 
the  Dwight  Brothers  established  a  school,  known  as  the  New  Haven 
Gymnasium,  in  whose  course  of  instruction  a  prominent  part  was  as- 
signed  to  gymnastics. 

In  1828,  at  Amherst  College,  a  petition  of  the  students  for  a  bowling- 
alley  was  denied  by  the  faculty  on  the  ground  that  it  would  cause  too 
much  noise,  but  chiefly  because  '^  public  sentiment  would  not  justify 
the  countenancing  of  such  a  game."  We  may  remark  in  passing,  that 
the  new  gymnasium  at  Amherst  is  provided  not  only  with  bowling- 
alleys  but  also  with  billiard  tables.  The  example  of  Harvard  and  Yale 
as  to  gymnasia,  not  to  speak  of  that  of  Bound  Hill,  less  than  ten  miles 
distant  from  their  college,  must  have  had  weight  with  the  Amherst  Fac- 
ulty, at  least  to  the  extent  of  allowing  an  out-of-door  gymnasium.  One 
who  entered  Amherst  as  a  student  in  1829  describes  a  gymnaKium  which 
consisted  of  ''a  few  horses  and  parallel  bai*s,  with  one  "or  two  swings  in 
the  grove,  but  even  these  belonged  to  a  society  of  students  who  guarded 
their  property  with  jealous  care." 

VIEWS  AND  EFFORTS  OF  DR.  J.  C.   WARREN,  OF  BOSTON. 

Dr.  John  Collins  Warren,  in  his  day  the  foremost  surgeon  in  Boston, 
was  for  many  years  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School.  For  some  years  prior  to  1825  he  lectured  to  the 
students  of  the  cx)llege  on  the  laws  of  health.  He  was  prominent  in  es- 
tablishing the  Tremont  Gymnasium,  in  1825,  in  Boston,  being  its  first 
president,  and  also  in  forwarding  Dr.  FoUen's  enterprise  at  Cambridge 
in  1826.  Dr.  Warren  endeavored  to  secure  'Hhe  distinguished  philoso- 
pher and  gymnasiarch,  Professor  Jahn,"  for  the  head  of  the  Tremont 
Gymnasium.  But  <^Mr.  Jahn  was  so  situated,"  says  Dr.  Warren  in 
his  <' Biographical  Notes",  ^Hhat  we  could  not,  without  obtaining  more 
means  than  were  at  our  disposition,  lead  him  to  abandon  his  own  coun- 
try and  establish  himself  for  life  in  ours.  The  idea  of  obtaining  his  aid 
was  therefore  relinquished,  and  I  afterward  addressed  Dr.  Lieber,  a  gen- 
tleman of  education  and  in  other  respects  well  fitted  to  take  the  super- 
intendence of  a  public  gymnasium."  The  Dr.  Lieber  referred  to  was  Dr. 
Francis  Lieber,  the  distinguished  publicist,  who  later  became  Professor 
of  Law  in  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

Dr.  Warren  goes  on  to  say  that  the  establishment  of  the  Tremont 
Gymnasium,  '^  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  this  country  in  regard  to  nov- 
elties, acted  contagiously  on  city  and  country.  Small  gymnasia  were 
established  in  connection  with  most  of  the  schools  and  academies  and 
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colleges,  male  and  female."  In  1830  Dr.  Warren  delivered  an  address 
"On  the  Importance  of  Physical  Education,"  before  the  American  Insti- 
tate  of  Instruction,  at  Boston.  This  paper  was  republished  in  England, 
and  formed  the  basis  of  a  small  volume  on  "  The  Preservation  of  Health", 
published  by  Dr.  Warren  in  1846.  The  lecture  contains  many  sound 
suggestions  and  criticisms  regarding  certain  abuses,  which  have  by  no 
means  disappeared  as  yet,  in  female  education.  How  short-lived  was 
the  interest  evoked  by  Jahn's  pupils,  in  gymnastics  for  educational  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  tit)m  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Warren's  ad- 
dress: 

The  establishment  of  gymnasia  thronghont  the  coantiy  promised  at  one  period 
the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  physical  education .  The  exercises  were  pnrsned  with 
ardor,  so  long  as  their  novelty  lasted ;  but,  owing  to  not  understanding  their  impor- 
tance, or  some  defect  in  the  institutiens  which  adopted  them,  they  have  gradually 
been  neglected  and  forgotten,  at  least  in  our  vicinity.  The  benefits  which  resulted 
from  these  institutions,  within  my  personal  knowledge  and  experience,  far  transcended 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.  •  •  *  The  diversions  of  the  gymnasium  should 
constitute  a  regular  part  of  the  duties  of  all  our  coUeges  and  seminaries  of  learning ; 
and  •  •  •  the  system  of  rewards,  so  dangerous  when  mismanaged  in  literary  edu- 
cation, might  be  introduced  without  any  ill  effect. 

Dr.  Warren  was  very  tenacious  of  his  high  opinion  concerning  gym- 
nastics, for  we  find  mention  in  his  Journal,  under  the  date  of  January  8, 
1853,  that  he  *'  Had  much  conversation  vnth  President  Walker  [of  Har- 
vard College].  Recommended  to  make  gymnastic  exercises  a  part  of 
the  doty  of  the  student." 

CONDITION    OP     PHYSICAL    TRAINING     PRIOR    TO    THE 
INTRODUCTION    OF    THE    '*NEW    GYMNASTICS". 

Teachers  as  a  body  fifty  years  ago  had  neither  the  training  nor  the 
inclination  for  achieving  success  in  the  domain  of  physical  education. 
What  might  have  been  the  result  if  Dra.  Beck,  Pollen,  and  Lieber  had 
not  quit  the  field  it  is  vain  to  surmise,  since  even  they  were  gov- 
erned more  by  theoretical  and  esthetic  notions  than  by  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  bodily  health  and  development.  The  late 
Dr.  E.  Jarvis,  in  his  "Practical  Physiology",  notes  that  when  the  gym- 
nasiam  was  established  at  Harvard  University  in  1826,  "the  students 
were  invited  to  go  to  the  play-ground  at  12  and  engage  in  the  gymnastic 
exercises  till  1  o'clock.  These  were  very  active,  and  some  of  them  vio- 
lent^ for  men  and  boys  of  their  strength,  so  that  when  they  left  the  field 
for  dinner  they  were  generally  fatigued,  and  some  were  almost  ex- 
haasted.  Those  who  were  most  fatigued  ate  their  dinner  with  less  than 
their  usual  relish,  and  felt  neither  refreshed  nor  comfortable  afterward." 

When  we  consider  that  in  the  case  of  the  early  gymnasia  the  appli- 
ances were  rarely  protected  from  the  weather ;  that  competent  native 
teachers  did  not  exist;  that  funds  were  not  forthcoming  to  attract isuch 
fhxm  alNX>ad ;  and  that  the  prepossessions  of  the  teaching  class,  and  of 
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boards  of  trust,  were  in  general  sach  as  to  render  them  indifferent,  if 
not  positively  averse,  to  the  maintenance  of  a  genuine  and  thorough- 
going system  of  bodily  training,  the  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek  for  the 
slow  and  often  retarded  development  of  physical  training  an  a  branch 
of  American  education. 

Here  and  there  a  handful  of  enthusiastic  and  athletically  inclined 
students,  as  at  Princeton  College  in  1857,  would  attempt  to  furnish  and 
maintain  a  gymnasium,  or  would  patronize  some  private  venture  of  an 
athlete  or  i)ugilist ;  but  there  appears  to  have  been  no  well-considered  and 
sustained  attempt  by  the  authorities  of  any  American  college  to  pro- 
vide its  students,  either  with  instruction  in  gymnastics  or  adequate 
facilities  for  athletic  sports,  during  the  period  extending  from  1826  to 
1860. 

THE  GYMNASIUM  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  VIRGINIA. 

Possibly  the  University  of  Virginia  presents  an  exception  to  this 
statement,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  large  out-of-doors  gymnasium  main- 
tained on  the  grounds  of  that  institution  from  1852  till  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  A  competent  gymnast  and  sword-master,  a  Frenchman,  had 
it  in  charge ;  but  in  order  to  support  himself  he  had  to  eke  out  the 
small  sum  received  from  the  students  by  cultivating  a  kitchen-garden 
and  keeping  a  Russian  bath-house. 

REVIVAL  OF  INTEREST  IN  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Just  before  and  just  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861,  a  great 
interest  sprang  up,  especially  among  students,  in  regard  to  gymnastics, 
feats  of  strength,  and  athletic  sports.  During  this  period  Dr.  Windship 
appeared  in  Boston  as  the  champion  and  exemplar  of  the  severest  form 
of  gymnastics,  that  of  lifting  heavy  weights.  The  Tom  Brown  books 
by  Thomas  Hughes,  which  were  published  about  this  time,  served  to  fire 
the  imagination  of  school-boys  and  collegians,  and  to  enhance  the  inter- 
est of  their  elders  in  athletics  and  gymnastics.  The  Doctors  Taylor  in 
Kew  York  and  Dr.  Lewis  in  Boston  attained  considerable  success  as  ex- 
ponents of  Ling's  Medical  Gymnastics,  or  the  Swedish  MovemeQt  Cure. 

THE  NEW  GYMNASTICS. 

DR.  DIO  LEWIS  AND  HIS  INFLUENCE. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis  labored  strenuously  for  the  introduction  of  his  "new 
gymnastics  for  men,  women,  and  children,"  and  succeeded  in  organiz- 
ing in  1861  his  Normal  Institute  for  Physical  Education  in  the  city  of 
Boston.  President  Felton,  of  Harvard  University,  was  its  active  and 
earnest  presiding  officer  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  Institute 
embraced  the  departments  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygienei  that 
of  vocal  culture,  and  that  of  gymnastics.    The  full  course  of  instmctioii 
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as  ten  weeks.  At  Boston,  and  later  at  Lexington,  a  large  number  of 
tachers  of  the  ^'  new  profession  "  were  graduated.  The  first  class,  grad- 
ated in  September,  1861,  numbered  fourteen. 

Dr.  Lewis's  book,  "New  Gymnastics  for  Men,  Women,  aud  Children, 
ith  a  Translation  of  Prof.  £[loss's  Dumb-bell  Instructor  and  Prof, 
ebreber's  Pangymnastikon,"  was  widely  read,  and  reached  its  eighth 
lition  in  the  course  of  two  years.  It  was  believed  that  an  era  had 
3gun  in  which  the  "new  gymnastics'' would  be  universally  introduced 
tto  the  schools  throughout  the  land.  The  problem  of  physical  educa- 
ou  was  considered  solved,  because  free  gymnastics  could  be  carried 
It  in  any  school-room  without  removing  the  desks. 

MISS  beecheb's  experiments  in  calisthenics  fob  girls. 

Prior  to  1861  very  little  had  been  undertaken  in  the  way  of  teaching 
iris  gymnastics,  though  Miss  Catheriue  E.  Beecher's  efforts  in  that 
irection  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  later,  in  1837,  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  merit 
>tice.  In  her  "Educational  Eemiuiscences  itnd  Suggestions^,  pub- 
shed  in  1874,  Miss  Beecher  says : 

In  CinciDDatl  I  inyented  a  coarse  of  caliethenic  exercises,  accompanied  by  mosic, 
bich  was  au  improvement  on  the  one  I  adopted  at  Hartford.  The  aim  was  to  secure 
I  the  advantages  supposed  to  be  gained  in  dancing- schools,  with  additional  advan- 
ges  for  securing  graceful  movements  to  the  sound  of  music.  These  exereises  were 
itensively  adopted  in  schools,  both  east  and  west,  but  finally  passed  away.  One  reason 
as  that  they  demanded  a  piano  or  some  other  instrument,  and  a  large  room  wi^ont 
miture ;  another  was  the  want  of  appreciation  of  physical  exercise,  and  of  the  im- 
irtance  of  training  young  girls  to  siuiple  gracefulneaa.  To  meet  the  first  difficulty,  I 
ranged  a  system  of  exercises  which  could  be  used  in  a  school-room  without  remov- 
g  desks  and  benches,  to  be  performed  either  wither  without  music;  and  this  method 
found  in  my  work  on  physiology  and  calisthenics,  which  has  been  exteusively 
lopted.  Dr.  Dio  Lewis's  system  of  gymnastics  includes  many  of  my  methods,  with 
Iditions  which  seem  objectionable  in  this  respect :  they  are  so  vigorous  and  ungraoe- 
I  as  to  be  more  suitable  for  boys  than  for  youug  ladies.  When  physical  education 
kes  the  proper  pl«ce  in  our  schools,  young  girls  will  be  trained  in  the  class-rooms  to 
ove  head,  hands,  and  arms  gracefully ;  to  sit,  to  stand,  and  to  walk  properly,  and  to 
irsne  calisthenic  exercises  for  physical  development  as  a  regular  school  duty  as  much 
I  their  studies ;  and  these  exerdses,  set  to  music,  will  be  sought  as  the  most  agree- 
>le  of  school  duties. 

Such  exercises  are  not  as  yet  so  sought,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
e  may  remark. 

THE  GYMNASIA  OF  THIS  PEBIOD. 

Although  the  glowing  anticipations  concerning  the  immediate  and 
Ltnre  usefulness  of  the  light  gymnastics,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Bavy  gymnastics,  as  the  Turning  exercises  were  called,  were  not  real- 
ed,  the  era  of  building  gymnasia  dates  from  1859-'60.  XJp  to  1869 
>  college  in  the  country  possessed  a  commodious  and  well  furnished 
oilding  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  physical  training.  In  the  year 
)S9-'60,  however,  Amherst,  Harvard,  and  Yale  Colleges  built  gym- 
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T.  W.  HIGGINSON  ON  GYMNASTICS. 

An  article  entitled  "GymDastics,''  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March,  1861,  admirably  reflects  the  senti- 
ment of  that  time  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  anxious  to  improve 
educational  methods.    Mr.  Higgiuson  says: 

It  is  one  good  evidence  of  the  increasing  interest  in  these  exercises  that  the  Amer- 
ican gymnasia  built  daring  the  past  year  or  two  have  far  surpassed  all  their  prede- 
cessors in  size  and  completeness,  and  have  probably  no  superiors  in  the  world.  The 
Seventh  Regiment  gymnasium  in.  New  York,  just  opened  by  Mr.  Abner  S.  Brady,  is 
180  by  52  feet  in  its  main  hall,  and  35  feet  in  height,  with  nearly  1,000  pupils.  The 
beautiful  hall  of  the  Metropolitan  Gymnasium,  in  Chicago,  measures  108  by  80 feet, 
and  is  20  feet  high  at  the  sides,  with  a  dome  in  the  center  40  feet  high  and  the  same 
in  diameter.  Next  to  these  probably  rank  the  new  gymnasium  at  Cincinnati,  the 
Tremont  Gymnasium  at  Boston,  and  the  Bunker  Hill  Gymnasium  at  C^arlestown, 
all  recently  opened.  Of  college  institutions  the  most  complete  are  probably  those  at 
Cambridge  and  New  Haven.  The  arrangements  for  instruction  are  rather  more  sys- 
tematic at  Harvard.    •    •    • 

Gymnastic  exercises  are  as  yet  but  very  sparingly  introduced  into  our  seminaries,  pri- 
mary or  professional,  though  a  great  change  is  already  beginning.  *  *  *  Until  lately 
all  our  educational  plans  have  assumed  man  to  be  a  merely  sedentary  being ;  we  have 
employed  teachers  of  music  and  drawing  to  go  from  school  to  school  to  teach  those 
'  elegant  arts,  but  have  had  none  to  teach  the  art  of  health.  *  *  *  It  is  something 
to  have  got  beyond  the  period  when  active  sports  were  actuaUy  prohibited.  I  remem- 
ber when  there  was  but  one  boat  owned  by  a  Cambridge  stndent,  and  that  boat  was 
soon  reported  to  have  been  suppressed  by  the  Faculty,  on  the  plea  that  there  was  a  col- 
lege law  against  a  student's  keeping  domestic  animals,  and  a  boat  was  a  domestic  an- 
*  imal  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.     •    •     • 

It  would  be  unpardonable,  in  this  connection,  not  to  speak  a  good  word  for  the 
favorite  hobby  of  the  day — Dr.  Lewis  and  his  syst-em  of  gymnastics ;  or,  more  prop- 
erly, of  calisthenics.  •  •  •  Dr.  Windship  had  done  all  that  was  needed  in  apostle- 
ship  of  severe  exercises,  and  there  was  wanting  some  man  with  a  milder  hobby,  per- 
fectly safe  for  a  lady  to  drive.  The  Fates  provided  that  man  also  in  Dr.  Lewia— so  hale 
and  hearty,  so  profoundly  confident  in  the  omnipotence  of  his  own  methods  and  the 
uselessness  of  all  others,  with  such  a  ready  invention,  and  such  an  inundation  of  ani- 
mal spirits,  that  he  could  flood  any  company,  no  matter  how  starched  or  listless,  with 
an  unbounded  appetite  for  ball-games  and  bean-games.  How  long  it  will  last  in  the 
hands  of  others  than  the  projector  remains  to  be  seen,  especially  as  some  of  his  feats 
are  more  exhausting  than  average  gymnastics;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  is  just  what 
is  wanted  for  multitudes  of  persons  who  find  or  fancy  the  real  gymnasium  to  be  un- 
suited  to  them.  It  will  especially  render  service  to  female  pupils  so  far  as  they 
practice  it;  for  the  accustomed  gymnastic  exercises  seem  never  yet  to  have  beea 
rendered  attractive  to  them  on  any  large  scale,  and  with  any  permanency. 

In  another  connection  the  same  writer  says : 

Wherever  Dr.  Lewis's  methods  have  been  introduced  important  advantages  havo 
followed.  He  has  invented  an  astonishing  variety  of  games  and  weU-stndied  move- 
ments, with  the  lightest  and  cheapest  apparatus,  balls,  bags,  rings,  wands,  wooden 
dumb-bells,  small  clubs,  and  other  instrumentalities,  which  are  all  gracefully  and 
efiectnally  used  by  his  classes,  to  the  sound  of  music  and  in  a  way  to  spare  the  weakest 
when  lightly  administered  or  to  fatigue  the  strongest  when  applied  in  force.  Being 
adapted  for  united  use  by  both  sexes,  they  make  more  thorough  appeals  to  the  sooial 
element  than  ordinary  gymnastics ;  and  evening  classes,  to  meet  aeveral  ercdiiiigaiii  A 
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week,  have  praved  exceedingly  popular  in  some  of  oar  towns.  These  exercises  do 
not  reqnire  fixed  apparatus  or  a  special  hall.  Dr.  Lewis  himself  is  now  training  reg- 
ular teachers  to  carry  on  the  same  good  work,  and  bis  movement  is  nndouhtedly  the 
most  imx>ortant  single  step  yet  taken  for  the  physical  education  of  American  women. 

OUTCOME  OP  THE  "  NEW  OYMNASTICS.^ 

Further  on  we  shall  have  occasion  to  outline  the  development  of 
military  drill  and  discipline  as  a  feature  in  school  and  college  training, 
and  to  speak  of  the  stimulus  given  by  the  War  to  all  forms  of  bodily 
training  and  exercise,  and  especially  to  athletic  sports  and  contests. 
At  this  point  we  need  only  note  that,  although  what  we  may  term  the 
light  gymnastic  movement  was  instrumental  in  causing  the  erection  of 
a  considerable  number  of  school  and  college  gymnasia  and  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  few  poorly-endowed  and  rudely-organized  departments  of 
physical  culture,  the  force  of  the  movement  was  soon  spent,  and  the 
schemes  for  physical  training  assumed  a  semi-military  character. 

OPENING  OP  THE  EEA  OP  BlTILDmQ  GYMNASIA  IN 

COLLEGES. 

The  Amherst,  Harvard,  and  Yale  gymnasia,  as  was  stated  above, 
were  built  in  1859-^60,  Their  external  dimensions  were,  respectively, 
72  by  50  feet,  85  by  50  feet,  and  100  by  50  feet.  They  cost,  respectively, 
in  round  numbers,  $15,000,  $10,000,  and  $13,000,  and  were,  for  their 
time,  elaborate  and  well  furnished  structures.  The  Amherst  gymna- 
sium was  named  the  Barrett  Gymnasium,  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Barrett, 
M.D.,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  who  was  the  largest  contributor  to  the 
fund  for  its  erection.  Dr.  Barrett's  name  does  not  appear  on  the  roll  of 
the  Eound  Hill  School ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  familiarity  with  the 
workings  of  that  institution  may  have  been  influential  in  determining 
his  gifts  to  the  Amherst  gymnasium.  One  gentleman,  who  declined  to 
give  his  name,  gave  $8,000  toward  the  building  of  the  Harvard  gym- 
nasium. These  three  gymnasia  have  all  been  outgrown,  and  those  at 
Amherst  and  Cambridge  have  been  replaced  by  costly  and  vastly  im- 
proved edifices. 

CHABACTEB  OP  THE  TEAINING  ADOPTED. 

Prom  the  outset  compulsory  exercise  has  been  required  of  all  able- 
bodied  students  at  Amherst,  under  the  control  and  direction  of  an  edu- 
cated physician,  whose  professorial  chair  was  accorded  a  place  at  the 
faculty  table.  Gymnastics  have  never  been  required  at  Harvard,  where 
Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  was,  in  1879,  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Phys- 
ical Training,  and  Director  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium.  His  prede- 
cessors were  a  professional  teacher  of  boxing,  and  a  master  of  military 
drill.  At  Yale  College  no  very  comprehensive  or  commendable  system 
of  administration  has  as  yet  been  worked  out. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF   PHYSICAL   EDXJOATION   AT   AMHBEST 

COLLEGE. 

The  salient  facts  concerning  the  beginning,  growth,  and  peculiarities 
of  the  department  of  hygiene  and  physical  education  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege demand  our  attention  at  this  point;  for,  as  has  been  well  said  by 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  <<It  is  to  Amherst  College  that  the  colleges 
of  the  country  are  indebted  for  a  demonstration  of  the  proper  mode  of 
organizing  the  department  of  physical  training." 

VIEWS  OF  PBESIDENT  STEABNS. 

When  the  late  W.  A.  Steams,  D.D.,  was  inaugurated  as  President  of 
Amherst  College,  in  1854,  he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  dis- 
course to  enforcing  the  proposition  that  no  course  of  education  was 
complete  that  did  not  devote  special  attention  to  securing  the  normal 
development  and  healthy  working  of  the  body.  In  his  first  report  to 
the  trustees,  in  1855,  President  Stearns  said: 

No  one  thing  has  demaudod  more  of  my  anxious  attention  than  ihs  health  of  ike  thh 
dents.  The  waning  of  the  physical  energies  in  the  midway  of  the  ooUege  ooorse  is 
almost  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  among  ns,  and  cases  of  complete  hreaking 
down  are  painfully  numerous. 

A  year  later  he  tells  the  trustees  that  the  breaking  down  of  the  health 
of  the  students  is,  in  his  opinion,  ^^  wholly  unnecessary."  In  his  report 
for  1859,  President  Stearns  again  returns  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  of  students^  health,  and  says: 

Time  an^  experience  have  convinced  me  of  an  imperious  demand,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  an  academic  life,  for  immediate  and  efficient  action  on  this  subject.  Maoy 
of  our  students  conio  from  farms,  mechanic  shops,  and  other  active  occupations,  to 
the  hard  study  and  sedentary  habits  of  coUege.  Physical  exercise  is  neglected,  the 
laws  of  health  are  violated,  the  protests  and  exhortations  of  instructors  and  other 
I  friends  are  unheeded.  The  once  active  student  soon  becomes  physically  indolent, 
I  his  mental  powers  become  dulled,  his  movements  and  appearance  indicate  physical 
\  deterioration.  By  the  time  Junior  year  is  reached  many  students  have  broken  down 
I  in  health,  and  every  year  some  lives  are  sacrificed.  Physical  training  is  not  the  only 
I  means  of  preventing  this  result,  but  it  is  among  the  most  prominent  of  them.  If  it 
could  be  regularly  conducted,  if  a  moderate  amount  of  physical  exercise  could  be 
secured  as  a  general  thing  to  every  student  daily,  I  have  a  deep  conviction,  founded 
on  close  observation  and  experience,  that  not  only  would  lives  and  health  be  pre- 
served, but  animation  and  cheerfulness  and  a  higher  order  of  efficient  study  and  in- 
tellectual life  would  bo  secured.  It  will  be  for  the  consideration  of  this  Board, 
whether,  for  the  encouragement  of  this  sort  of  exercise,  the  time  has  not  come  when 
efficient  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  gymnasium  and  the  procuring 
of  its  proper  appointments. 

These  remarks  were  rendered  emphatic  by  a  statement  oonceraing 
the  death  of  two  seqiors  who  bad  broken  down  under  colle^  li^ 
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INSTITUTION  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  BY  THE  TRUSTEES. 

The  trastees  concluded  that  the  time  for  erecting  a  gymnasiam  had 
come,  and  set  about  raising  the  money  for  it,  with  the  result  before  al- 
luded to.    It  was  unanimously  voted  by  the  trustees — 

To  establish  a  department  of  physical  cultiiFe  in  this  college,  and  that  the  duties  of 
its  professor  shall  be: 

(1)  To  take  charge  of  the  gymnasium  and  give  instmction  to  the  students  in  gym- 
nastics. 

(2)  To  take  a  general  oversight  of  the  health  of  the  students,  and  to  give  such  in- 
stmction on  the  subject  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Faculty,  like  all  the  other  stadies. 

(3)  To  teach  elocution  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  physical  training. 

(4)  He  shall  give  lectures  from  time  to  time  upon  hygiene,  physical  culture,  and 
other  topics  pertaining  to  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  including  some  general  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  and  physiology. 

(5)  The  individual  appointed  to  have  charge  of  this  department  shall  be  a  thor- 
oughly-educated physician,  and,  like  other  teachers  and  professors,  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college  Faculty.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  health  of  the  9tudemt$ 
shall  at  all  times  be  an  object  of  his  special  watch,  care,  and  counsel. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  of  Lowell^  Mass.,  the  well- 
known  writer  on  hygiene  and  sociology,  then  and  now  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  college,  it  was  voted  to  designate  the  head  of  the  newly 
created  department  as  the  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education. 
Dr.  Allen  was  also  mainly  responsible  for  the  definition  of  the  duties 
of  the  professorship  as  embodied  in  the  vote  quoted  above. 

The  plan  of  the  president  and  Faculty  alluded  to  under  the  second 
head  of  this  vote  was  as  follows: 

• 

Firatt  The  main  object  shall  not  be  to  secure  feats  of  agility  and  strength,  or  even 
powerful  muscle,  but  to  keep  in  good  health  the  whole  body.  SecotidfVhtkt  all  the 
students  shall  be  required  to  attend  on  its  exercises  for  half  an  hour,  designated  for 
the  pnrpose,  at  least  four  days  in  the  week.  Third,  The  instructor  shall  assign  to 
each  individual  such  exercises  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  him,  taking  special  care  to 
prevent  the  ambitious  from  violent  action  and  all  extremes,  endeavoring  to  work  the 
whole  body,  and  not  overwork  any  part  of  it.  Fourth,  That  while  it  may  not  be 
expedient  to  mark  the  gradation  of  attainment,  as  in  the  intellectual  branches,  yet 
regularity,  attention,  and  docility  should  be  carefully  noted,  so  as  to  have  their 
proper  weight  in  the  deportment  column  of  the  student's  general  position.  F^th, 
That  some  time  shall  be  allowed  out  of  study  hours  for  those  volunteer  exercises 
which  different  men,  according  to  their  tastes,  may  elect  for  recreation,  and  particu- 
larly that  the  bowling  alleys  be  not  given  up  to  promisci\ous  use,  but  be  allotted  at 
regular  hours  to  those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  them — all  these  volunteer  exercises, 
of  whatever  kind,  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  gymnasium  instructor.  Sixth, 
That  the  building  shall  always  be  closed  before  dark,  that  no  light  shall  bo  used  in 
it,  and  no  smoking  or  irregularities  of  any  kind  shall  be  allowed  in  it.  Siventh, 
That  the  instructor  ought  to  be  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  and  give  in  to  it  his  marks 
and  occasional  accounts,  and  receive  directions  as  other  officers  of  the  college  are 
accustomed  to  do. 

The  -department  has  been  administered  from  the  first  without  any 
material  devi^tio^  from  the  plan  tbns  outlinedt 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  SINGE  1860. 

In  August,  1800,  J.  W.  Hooker,  M.D.,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  was 
appointed  Professor  iu  tbis  department.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  had 
"  given  special  attention  to  physical  training,  and,  being  himself  a  skill- 
ful gymnast,  possessed  qualities  that  eminently  fitted  him  for  starting 
such  an  enterprise.  But  before  the  close  of  the  year  his  health  failed, 
and  he  resigned  his  position,  and  died  in  about  two  years  afterward." 
The  attention  and  cooperation  of  the  student^s  were  the  more  easily  en- 
listed in  the  new  departure,  owing  to  the  martial  spirit  then  so  rife. 
During  the  spring  of  1861  Colonel  Lyman,  a  distinguished  drill-master, 
was  employed  to  give  instruction  and  training  iu  military  tactics  and 
exercises. 

_  ■ 

In  August,  1861,  Edward  Hitchcock,  M.D.,  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
College  and  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  was  appointed  Dr.  Hook- 
er's successor.  Dr.  Hitchcock  has  served  continuously  in  that  capacity 
from  then  till  now. 

The  best  exposition  of  the  Amherst  system  of  training  and  its  results 
is  found  in  Dr.  Hitchcock's  ''  Keport  of  Twenty  Years  Experience  in  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  in  Amherst  College,  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  June  27,  1881.  Amherst,  Mass. :  Press  of  C.  A. 
Bangs  &  Co.,  1881,"  from  wliich  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

Phynical  culture  oh  expressed  to  Amherst  CoUege  8tudeDt«  by  the  experience  of 
the  past  twenty  years,  means  something  besides,  something  in  addition  to,  moacolar 
exercise.  It  includes  cleanliness  of  skin,  attention  to  stomach  and  bowels,  relaxa- 
tion  from  daily  mental  work,  freedom  from  certain  kinds  of  petty  discipline,  but  with 
•o  much  requirement  and  restraint  as  will  give  coherence,  respect,  and  stability  to 
the  methods  of  maintaining  health  and  the  men  employing  them. 

The  way  in  which  students  here  are  called  upon  to  secure  health,  and  its  correct 
and  normal  maintenance  for  college  requirements,  is  to  be  sure  of  some  active,  lively^ 
and  vigorous  muscular  exercise  at  stated  periods ;  not  requiring  a  rigid  miUtary  or 
hardening  drill  of  certain  portions  of  the  body,  but  offering  them  such  exercises  as 
shall,  while  regularly  engaged  in,  be  vigorous,  pleasant,  recreative,  and  at  the  aame 
time,  even  without  a  manifest  consciousness  of  it,  be  calling  into  exercise  their  pow- 
ers in  active,  vigorous,  easy,  and  graceful  movements.  Light  wooden  dumb-bells, 
weighing  about  one  ])ound  each,  are  placed  in  the  hand,  and  then  a  series  of  move- 
ments are  directed  and  timed  by  music,  occupying  in  all  from  20  to  30  minutes  each 
day,  and  are  simultaneously  performe<l  by  a  whole  class  under  the  lead  of  the  captftin. 

Believers  in  heavy  gymnastics  are  apt  to  regard  our  exercises  as  perhaps  well 
enough  for  girls  and  children,  because  they  are  only  the  swinging  of  one-pound damb- 
bells  for  less  tbnn  half  an  hour.  And  they  would  reflect  upon  the  exercise  and  oalj 
it  calisthenics,  and  not  dignify  it  by  the  term  gymnastics.  To  this  we  woold  only 
say,  *' What's  in  a  nafne?"  If  calisthenics  only  accomplishes  what  we  need,  onr 
wants  are  satisfied.  *  •  «  Certain  it  is  that  the  young  men  at  the  close  of  one  of 
these  exercises,  witb  the  temperature  at  6(P,  have  ordinarily  secured  moisture  on  the 
skin,  are  breathing  full  and  deeply,  the  blood  circulates,  the  abdominal  visoera  are 
suflScieutly  Htinnilated,  and  their  muscles  are  limber  and  elastic;  they  have  gained 
good  exercise,  and  the  whole  man  has  the  feeling  that  he  has  worked  in  a  physical 
way,  and  yet  is  not  exhausted.  The  whole  body  in  the  loose  and  easy  uniform,  un- 
constrained by  a  rigid  piece  of  apparatus,  is  given  a  freedom  of  action  whiol^  cafil|0| 
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be  acquired  by  the  stolid  march,  or  the  constraint  of  either  fixed  or  many  kinds  of 
movable  gymnastic  apparatus ;  and,  lastly,  the  students  generally  feel,  withal,  that 
they  have  had  a  good  time.  And  the  mental  and  social  freedom  allowed  and  encour- 
aged in  these  exercises  conduces  to  the  rapid  and  healthful  evaporation  of  snperfla- 
ous  animal  spirits,  generated  by  the  physical  and  mental  confinement  of  study. 

And  while  our  methods  are  not  so  perfect  as  might  be  devised  with  more  complete 
apparatus  and  better  men  to  direct,  if  health  of  college  be  the  only  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered, they  do  seem  to  be  good  as  far  as  they  go ;  enough  for  the  large  majority, 
and  of  some  service  to  all.    *    *    *    * 

During  the  first  few  years  of  our  work,  the  simpler  and  easier  forms  of  heavy  gym- 
nastic work  were  required  of  all  the  class ;  every  man  was  expected  to  practice  heavy 
gymnastics  under  direction  of  the  leader,  one  of  the  class.  This  became  very  tedious 
work,  irksome  and  impossible  for  some  men  to  do  except  with  such  effort,  moral  and 
physical,  as  was  injurious  to  be  put  on  a  large  part  of  every  class.  •  *  •  But  it 
was  found  out  that  the  men  who  were  sound  in  all  four  of  their  limbs  and  eyesight 
could  go  through  movements  enough  with  wooden  dumb-bells  to  secure  the  necessary 
muscular  waste  and  development  for  healthful  study,  and  hence  no  requirement  for 
heavy  gymnastic  work  has  been  made  of  any  student  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  At 
the  same  time  there  are  a  few  who  take  as  naturally  to  heavy  gymnastics,  and  as 
profitably  too,  as  ducks  to  water,  and  these  are  allowed  and  encouraged  to  reasomable 
efforts  in  this  direction.  These  at  first  are  guided  and  watched,  but  they  are  at  length 
allowed  and  expected  to  go  on  with  their  exercise  in  this  direction  at  their  own  dia- 
oretion,  save  with  the  aid  of  one  ef  the  older  classes  who  has  shown  himself  the  beat 
gymnast  in  college. 

And  once  during  each  year  a  prize  exhibition  is  held,  when  the  individual  students 
may  compete  with  each  other  in  heavy  gymnastics,  and  the  classes  may  show  their 
proficiency  in  light  exercises  with  dumb-bells  and  marching.  For  the  first  few^ears 
the  morning  hour  was  secured  as  the  best  time  for  the  physical  exercises  of  the  col- 
lege. And  while  in  theory,  and  perhaps  fact,  this  is  the  best  time  for  exercise,  yet  the 
hour  of  early  evening,  between  daylight  and  darkness,  has  come  to  be  the  time  which 
we  have  of  late  most  largely  employed  for  gymnastics.    *    *    * 

STATISTICAL  VfOBX.  AND  BESULTS. 

One  of  the  first  duties  I  felt  called  upon  to  perform  after  your  appointment  to  this 
Professorship,  was  to  prepare  blanks  for  several  anthropometric  observations  of  tha 
students  of  college.  This  I  did  partly  to  enable  the  students  to  learn  by  yearly  oam- 
parison  of  themselves  how  they  are  getting  on  as  regards  the  physical  man.  The 
ulterior  object,  however,  was  to  help  ascertain  what  are  the  data  or  constants  of  the 
typical  man,  and  especially  the  college  man.  I  have  conceived  no  theory  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  have  instituted  but  very  few  generalizations ;  but  my  desire  has  been  to 
carefully  compile  and  put  on  record  as  many  of  these  observations  as  possible  for 
comparison  and  verification  of  statistical  work  in  this  same  direction  by  many  other 
persons  i^  America  and  Europe. 

In  many  of  the  final  results  of  these  twenty  years  data,  it  is  interesting  to  find  a 
general  correspondence  to  the  established  data  of  more  numerous  measurements  of 
the  human  body,  and  in  the  variation  from  authorities  of  large  experience  we  find 
the  differences  as  a  whole  in  favor  of  the  student.  These  results  seem  to  show  that 
we  must  expect  different  physical  characteristics  in  those  who  pursue  the  scholarly 
life,  from  others  whose  occupations  are  unlike  them  in  so  many  ways,  and  when  prop- 
erly understood  and  carried  out  we  believe  that  the  advantages  will  be  found  on  tha 
side  of  the  scholarly  life. 

In  the  fall  of  1861 1  took  measurement  of  all  the  eollege  students  in  seven  partioii- 
lan,  and  have  faithfully  made  these  examinations  of  almost  every  sound  man  sinea 
connected  with  the  college  up  to  the  present  date.  The  measurements  are  madAc£ 
the  Freahmeh  sbon  after  entering,  and  are  repeated  upon  tlienx  nASS  1^<b  tsA  ^1%mS^i^m^ 
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of  the  ooaree.  Thus  every  man  who  goes  through  college  has  heen  obeev^ed  five  timeti. 
These  obserrations  dniiDg  the  first  year  were  the  age,  weight,  height,  chest  girth,  arm 
girth,  fore-arm  girth,  and  body  lift.  The  second  year  the  capacity  of  the  longs  was 
added,  and  for  the  last  five  years  the  finger  reach  and  the  chest  expansion,  and  for 
the  last  two  years  the  comparative  strength  of  the  two  hands. 

•  *••••« 

The  health  of  college,  so  far  as  figures  and  statistics  can  show  it,  mnst  be  repre- 
sented by  data  of  the  sickness  of  students,  aud,  like  the  anthropometric  observations, 
these  of  sickness  are  made  from  all  the  students,  and  by  yearly  reckonings.  Duriug 
these  twenty  years  5,443  differeut  entries,  not  individuals,  have  been  on  the  annual 
catalogues.  Of  this  number  1,365  were  entered  on  the  sick  list,  representing  those 
who  during  their  course  have  been  absent  from  all  college  duties  on  account  of  sick- 
ness for  more  than  two  consecutive  days  in  term  time.  This  gives  a  per  cent,  of  the 
students  by  entries,  as  at  one  or  more  times  disabled  by  illness,  of  25.96.  A  noticeable 
point  appears  in  the  record  of  sickuess  as  possibly  showing  the  healthfulness  of  col- 
lege life;  it  is  the  decrease  of  illness  from  Freshman  to  Senior  year.  The  data  are 
given  in  Table  No.  4,  but  the  fact  of  interest  is  that  while  the  per  cent,  of  Freshmen 
sick  is  20.30,  that  of  the  Seniors  is  19.05. 

It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  as  classes  decrease  in  numbers,*  jierhaps  the  dimi- 
nution of  sickness  is  only  on  a  par  with  the  nuuierioal  falling  off  of  the  classes.  But 
while  the  health  increase  of  the  course  is  10.18  per  cent.,  the  natural  dropping  out  is 
only  5.95  per  cent. 

The  time  lost  by  sickness,  as  averaged  on  every  student,  is  2.65  days  yearly.  This 
of  course  is  constructively  applied.  Although  but  1,375  students  are  recorded  on  the 
sick  list,  yet  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  recorded  is  1,725.  This  means  that  some 
have  been  on  the  sick  list  two  or  more  times,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  nnmbw 
sick ;  and  the  amount  of  time  actually  lost  from  college  exercises  by  each  of  the  sick 
men  has  been  10.39  days  on  the  average. 

The  maladies  of  college  life  are  those  of  youth,  and  not  debility  or  infirmities.  Ai 
would  be  expected,  colds  and  slight  lung  difficulties  are  the  most  numerous,  consti- 
tuting nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  amount ;  and  while  physical  injuries  stand  second 
on  the  list  of  causes,  it  is  instructive  to  learn  that  no  serious  or  permanent  ii^jnry  has 
ever  happened  from  the  gymnastic  exercises,  required  or  voluntary. 

A  natural  inquiry  is,  if  many  of  the  students  have  left  college  on  account  of  ill 
health.  •  *  *  Seventy  are  reported  as  having  left  college  on  acconnt  of  physical 
disability,  or  more  than  three  each  year.  Of  these,  however,  twenty-two,  or  less  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  number,  have  re-entered  and  graduated  with  the  class  next  to 
the  one  which  they  first  entered.  Or,  to  put  it  numerically,  48  out  of  2,106,  or  2.27 
•per  cent,  of  our  students,  failed  in  their  college  course  on  account  of  sickness.  Do  the 
records  of  other  occupations  appear  more  favorably  t 

By  the  laws  of  viability,  or  chance  of  life  in  males  from  birth,  as  established  by 
census  returns  and  life  insurance  tables,  this  **  chance  of  life,"  th^  world  over,  de- 
creases from  the  ages  of  15  or  IG  on  to  25,  then  rises  to  30,  and  then  falls  to  the  end  of 
our  existence.  Or  the  curve  of  viability  ascends  rapidly  fix>m  birth  to  15  or  iS  years, 
and  then  slowly  descends  to  old  age.  But  by  the  Health  Records  of  our  students  we 
find  a  variation  from  this  law,  since  we  learn  that  sickness  diminishes  in  our  life  here 
from  18  to  22  years  of  age.  This  fact,  wi^  some  others  already  mentioned,  discrimi- 
nates in  favor  of  the  healthfulness  of  student  life. 

•  •••••• 

Another  subject  illustrated  by  this  department  and  its  statistics  is  the  amount  of 
growth,  and  is  seen  in  Table  No.  6.  This  embraces  many  of  the  students  who  have 
completed  the  course,  or  given  the  data  at  entering  and  graduating,  with  a  difSonDce 
ill  time  of  three  years  and  six  months,  and  an  age  of  19.2  and  28.11.  Seven  handled 
and  forty-nine  men  have  been  measured,  and  these  have  famished  5,100  items  of  tiM 
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seven  different  points  of  observation.  Of  all  these  men  messnred,  26. 15  per  cent,  give 
an  inoresse  in  all  the  items  daring  the  whole  period  observed.  And  47.39  per  oent. 
of  the  men  show  some  of  the  same  measurements  at  Senior  as  at  Freshman  year.  And 
it  is  not  the  oldest  or  those  least  developed  in  whom  thisooonrs.  And  53.40  per  cent, 
give  one  or  more  items  less  at  Senior  than  Freshman  year,  and  28.17  give  one  or  more 
items  less,  and  also  one  or  more  the  same.  Of  the  items  measnredi  however,  a  differ- 
ent showing  is  made.  The  average  of  the  whole  5,160  items  shows  76.97  per  cent,  in- 
creased  during  the  oonrse,  13.58  per  cent,  less  at  the  end  of  the  coarse,  and  0.43  per 
cent,  the  same  as  at  entrance  to  college,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  some  men  give  both 
increased  and  diminished  items:  some  items  may  be  smaller  and  some  items  be  larger 
at  the  same  time.  The  average  increase  of  the  26  per  cent,  of  these,  in  weight  has 
been  12.27  pounds,  1.05  inches  in  height,  1.45  in  chest  girth,  0.85  inches  in  arm  girth, 
0.685  in  fore-arm  girth,  28.4  cnbic  inches  in  Inng  capacity,  and  nearly  4.50  times  in 
body  lift.  This  is  what  the  college  student  may  expect  to  grow  from  the  19th  to  the 
23d  year  of  his  life.    The  items  and  points  of  increase  may  be  found  in  Table  No.  6. 

A  part  of  the  work  in  this  department  is  instrnotion  in  the  general  laws  of  health, 
and  in  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  lectures  in  health  are  given  the  first  term  of 
Freshman  year,  and  the  subjects  are  those  which  speciaUy  pertain  to  student  litb,  such 
as  exercise,  food,  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  care  of  the  eyes,  the  relation  of  body  to 
mind,  and  kindred  matters. 

The  instruction  in  human  anatomy  and  physiology  is  given  by  study  of  a  text-book, 
a  printed  abstract,  and  illustrative  lectures.  Much  of  the  illustration  is  aided  by  the 
clastic  models  of  Auzoux,  nearly  $1,000  worth  of  which  have  been  given  to  the  ooUege 
within  the  past  few  years.  This  study  is  taken  up  early  in  the  Sophomore  year. 
Optional  study  in  comparative  vertebrate  zo61ogy  has  been  oaixied  on  in  addition  to 
other  work,  and  can  be  well  illustrated  by  the  collections  in  Appleton  Cabinet. 
•  •••••• 

In  athletic  sports,  rowing,  base  and  foot  ball,  and  college  games  generally,  this  de- 
partment has  ever  given  encouraging  though  not  inciting  words.  We  have  encouraged 
home  sports  and  games,  and  not  stimulated  the  young  men  to  enter  into  the  hot  and 
violent  contests  with  professional  gamesters.  With  the  example  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  colleges,  and  with  the  comity,  rivalry,  and  good  fellowship  so  largely  existing, 
it  is  but  natural  that  our  college  should  desire  to  compare  its  muscle  and  wind  with 
those  in  similar  positions.  We  have  had  several  triiJe,  and  been  as  successfal  as  we 
ought  to  expect  with  smaller  numbers  to  select  from,  and  some  disadvantages  inci- 
dent to  our  geographical  location. 

In  our  home  athletic  sports  we  have  taken  a  deeper  interest.  The  annual  and  semi- 
annual field  days  have  always  been  well  attended,  both  by  contestants  and  spectators, 
and  we  have  a  good  record.  And  the  preparation  and  participation  in  these  contests, 
this  department  has  ever  regarded  as  a  fhll  equivalent  for  the  required  gymnasium 
exercises,  as  they  are  always  undertaken  under  leaders,  or  directors,  who  have  carried 
them  through  with  systematic  and  thorough  drill.  And  for  the  training  of  all  the 
students,  it  seems-  clear  that  there  are  a  certain  number  who  must  have  these  hard 
and  severe  tests  in  developing  and  maintaining  their  powers  up  to  their  best  possi- 
bilities. 

Besides  the  regular  class  exercises  as  required,  and  the  heavy  work  as  enconraged 
and  allowed,  there  are  always  a  few  who  need  special  exercise  and  advice.  These 
are  attended  to  as  well  as  our  limited  apparatus  will  allow.  But  in  the  coming  near 
fature,  when  we  can  see  an  enlarged  and  well  equipped  health  building,  we  may  then 
hope  for  advanced  hygienic  development  in  the  fbw  who  reqaivs  q^eoial  training  to 
seoore  the  normaX  and  haalthfiil  developmtnt. 
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Table  No.  l.^Mwturet  of  2,106  different  etudente  o/Amherei  College,  ekawing  tJbeoiMr- 
agee  of  eaeh  elaeafor  twenty  yeare,  in  age,  freight,  keightf  ekeet  girth,  arm  girth,  fore-erm 
ffirth,  lung  capaoitg,  body  1^,  flmger  reach,  eheet  ejq^neian,  and  the  comparative  right- 
hand  and  l^t'kand  etrength. 


Ifimber  obeefred.  ........... 

Age 

Weight 

HMi^t 

Cheet  girth 

Arm  girth 

Fote-Ann  girtii 

Long  oapecity 

Body  lift 

Finger  TVAoh 

Chert  ezpenaion 

Bight-hiuid  strength 

Left-hiuid  strength 

Per  oent.  strongest  with  xi^t 
hand 


1.1U 
21 S4 

142.10 

er.M 

tS.07 
1L77 
1L21 
25L06 
ILSS 
80.72 
118 
02.02 
ML  48 


Juniors. 


1.148 
2L87 

14160 
07.88 
8181 
1L72 
11.07 

25107 
1L81 
8178 
183 
8100 
8108 

87 


Sophomores. 


1, 
20.67 

180.80 
87.63 
8144 
U.80 
1L08 

24128 
1166 
8170 
145 
0146 
8105 

08 


1,480 
1181 

18110 
87.83 
34.78 
1L28 
1180 

28108 

181 

8180 

100 

87.83 

88.84 

08 


College 


1018 
21.10 

18184 
87.88 
3140 
U.10 
1L02 

24L70 
1125 


102 
8180 
8160 


College 


18L00 
87.60 
8160 
1L2S 


00 
ILOO 


Tablb  No.  2.— JfodPtoui  and  mMkma  of  every  meaewrememt  of  the  2,106  etmdente  elbeerved. 


318 
113 


.9 

49*0 


218 
84 


il 


716 
610 


a 


4100 
87.26 


116 
10 


ouB 


1160 
125 


I 


Si?| 


428 
116 


8L10 
4100 


■8 


g 


160 

L60 


Tablb  No.  3. — The  mean  oheervatUme  of  the  meaeuree  of  Amheret  College  etudentefor  twenty 

yeare,  from  a  total  of  34,384. 


a 

i 

i 

6 

p 

Height     in 
inches. 

• 

1 

u 

1 

t 

1 

1    " 

■1 

|2 

• 

1 

1 

176 

80 

72 

104 

40 

81 

14.0 

44 

840 

68 

21 

88 

187 

106 

71 

201 

80 

186 

115 

81 

820 

84 

20 

176 

160 

288 

70 

886 

86 

304 

110 

828 

800 

276 

18 

878 

161 

400 

80 

808 

87 

704 

12.6 

802 

280 

808 

18 

810 

148 

706 

88 

066 

88 

1,070 

12.0 

1.117 

280 

871 

14 

700 

1S6 

1.167 

87 

088 

86 

1,184 

11.6 

1,206 

240 

1.287 

12- 

840 

127 

1.108 

68 

700 

34 

1.008 

ILO 

1,246 

220 

1,275 

10 

1,075 

110 

082 

85 

571 

83 

882 

116 

868 

200 

782 

8 

796 

111 

487 

84 

871 

82 

310 

110 

318 

180 

870 

8 

600 

108 

188 

83 

208 

31 

104 

16 

77 

180 

148 

4 

881 

06 

48 

82 

86 

80 

41 

10 

17 

140 

80 

2 

120 

8^788 

1684 

1812 

8^885 

8^ 

18M 

1 

fU 
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Table  No.  i.^Data  o/ itudtnt  tielcMtt  and phgiical  dUabilitg formintUm  ytart  and  nln* 
monthM  in  AnOierit  College.  (StudenW  nama  on  ttieannuat  oalalogue*  18GI  to  IBBl,  in 
clu»iT«,  5,443.) 


]l 

i 

P 

m 

« 

III 

s 

\ 

% 

tils 

^ 

Benlon 

1,«S 

t.sis 

U33 

400 

27.  M 

2DM 

ToUl 

S.M3 

1.306 

lOt.OT 

1W.W) 

Stadenli  on  tbu  Eiok  list 1,3TC 

Ca««(  (not  iuiliviilualH)  ofsickneu 1,7*^6 

CMesoD  aitk  list  laare  tbMiODce  in  the  yeftr K>0 

Percent,  ofcoltege  on  the  lick  list S5.d6 


U>l>dlM. 

Pnotot. 

KatodlM. 

Pwoaat 

CohU.               U.  bnmoUtli.  *a 

»T.* 

as 

4.S 

4.7 

4.  a 

4.1 

&i 

B.1 
1.S 

Li      audbOlou 

3.* 

PhTstciJ  inlnr* 

1  S 

O^i            d          Hunt 

httMfila 

vili_ 

LI 

»^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 
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Table  No.  b^^The  inea^urea  of  weight,  height,  eheet,  arm  girth,  kmg  eapaoUff,  and  body 
lift  of  2,106  different  etudenta  of  Amherai  College,  arremged  ¥g  age. 


'Age. 


17. 
18. 
10, 
20. 
21. 
S2. 
28. 
24. 
25'. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
20. 
80. 


Number 
of  obflcr- 
vatioDB. 

Weight. 

Height 

830 

13L00 

6&60 

1.172 

134.07 

66.06 

1.511 

185.84 

67.80 

1,858 

13&12 

67.05 

1,171 

140.00 

68.01 

807 

14L07 

68.11 

550 

141. 21 

6&8L 

862 

142.42 

6&44 

216 

145.12 

6&68 

141 

144.01 

6&82 

71 

144.40 

68.80 

30 

140.71 

6&52 

10 

142.08 

68.00 

18 

146.50 

60.10 

Chert. 


33.87 
85.10 
35u38 
35.58 
35i58 
85.06 
36.20 
37.23 
86.66 
37.46 
36.05 
36w28 
36.41 
3&70 


1L12 
11.86 
11.52 
11.57 
1L60 
11.77 
1L?1 
11.74 
11.70 
1L81 
1L84 
11.57 
1L51 
11.61 


ca|i«ciCy. 


Body  lilt. 


224.8 

288.7 

240.3  , 

248.8  j 

250.1 

25a8 

257.0 

281.0 

263L6 

262.5 

26&4 

260.8 

26a5 

270L5 


ass 

10.35 

10.82 

10.87 

10.84 

]0.98 

10.63 

10.63 

10.11 

laTl 

10.37 

8.51 

0.86 

7.50 


Tablb  No.  6. — Oiieing  the  measure  of  749  atudenta  of  Amherai  College  at  two  interraU 
of  thrte  yeara  and  aix  montha^  and  at  an  average  age  of  nineteen  yeara  and  two  montht  at 
theflrat  ohaervation,  ahowing  their  phyaioal  development  during  thia  period. 


Per  cent. 


Nninber  of  fneii  measared 749 

**  **        increMed  in  all  items 196 

"         "        decreased  in  some  items 401 

"  *^        both  same  and  increased  items 355 

**  **        both  same  and  decreased  items 211 

Number  of  i/mi«  secured 5,160 

"  '*        showing  increase 3,972 

same  Freshman  and  Senior  year 487 

less  on  Senior  year 701 


<< 


<i 


ti 


it 


26. 15 
53.40 
47.39 
28.17 

7a  97 

9.43 

13.58 


QreateBt  individoal  gain 

A  verftges  of  inoreaftod  men . . 
Per  cent,  of  deoreaaed  items. 


Weight 

Height. 

6.00 
1.05 
0.00 

Chest 

Ann. 

Fore-arm. 

LmiK 
cajMidty. 

56.00 
12.27 
11.00 

6.50 

1.45 

20.81 

4.00 
0.853 
'  18.46 

3.50 
0.685 
26l27 

1.84 
2&4 
14.  M 

Body  lift.  , 


25.00 

4.50 

20Llt 


SYSTEM  OF  REWARDS. 

The  "system  of  rewards"  advocated  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  in  1830,  in 
connection  with  his  saggestion  that  "the  diversions  of  the  gymnasiom 
should  constitute  a  regular  part  of  the  duties  of  all  our  colleges  and 
seminaries,"  has  assumed  considerable  proportions,  and  is  considered 
valuable  at  Amherst.  There  are  three  scholarships  connected  with 
this  department,  and  the  following  prizes  are  annually  competed  for : 

The  Sawyer  prize,  given  by  the  late  Edmund  H.  Sawyer,  of  Easthampton,  a  gold 
medal  of  the  valae  of  fifty  dollars,  for  the  best  work  in  haman  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology. 
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* 

GymnMtio  prisaB:  (1)  The  Gilbert  prize,  giTen  by  Frederick  Gilbert  of  Cinoinnati, 
O.,  clftBS  of  1877,  one  hoodred  dollars  to  the  class  which,  daring  the  year,  shall  most 
faithfmlly  discharge  its  duties  in  the  gymnasiom,  and  carry  out  most  folly  the  instmo- 
tion  of  the  professor  of  hygiene.  (2)  The  Ladd  prize,  Igiven  by  William. M.  Ladd 
of  Portland,  Or.,  class  of  1878,  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  excellence  in  heavy  gymnaslie 
ezaroises  at  the  annual  exhibition. 

OOLLEOE  GTMNA8LA.  BUILT  SINCE  1860. 

The  list  of  colleges,  not  to  mention  numeroas  high,  normal,  and  pri- 
yate-a4yentare .  schools,  which  provided  their  students  with  gymnasia 
dnnng  the  period  186(M81,  is  a  considerable  one,  and  includes  such  in- 
stitutions as  the  following  for  young  men :  Beloit,  Bowdoin,  Dartmouth, 
Hamilton,  Oberlin,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Union,  Wabash,  Williams, 
and  Yale  GoUeges ;  and  Brown,  Galifornia,  Gomell,  Harvard,  Yander- 
bilt,  Wesleyan,  and  Wisconsin  Universities;  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  St.  Paul's  School, 
Williston  Seminary,  and  Gushing  Academy;  and  Smith,  Yassar,  and 
Wellesley  GoUeges,  and  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  for  young  women.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  instruction,  where  it  has  been  attempted,  has  been 
spasmodic,  unintelligent,  and  half-hearted.  In  a  few  instances  only,  prior 
to  1879,  when  the  new  Hemenway  Gymnasium  was  opened  at  Harvard, 
have  fairly  competent  gymnasts  been  employed.  In  no  case  has  the 
oourse  adopted  been  so  comprehensively  planned  or  so  carefully  and 
continuously  carried  out  as  at  Amherst.  Ill-advised  expenditures  upon 
buildings,  vague  aims,  and  inadequate  organization,  have  characterized 
the  management  of  most  of  the  attempts  to  institute  departments  of 
physical  truning  in  our  superior  schools  and  colleges. 

At  the  request  of  the  Yice-Minister  of  Education  in  Japan,  Mr.Tanaka- 
Fiyimaro,  who  visited  Amherst  in  1876,  Dr.  6.  A.  Leland,  Gaptain  of 
the  Glass  of  1874,  was  designated  by  President  Seelye  to  introduce  the 
Amherst  system  of  gymnastics  into  the  Government  schools  of  Japan. 
For  three  years  Dr.  Leland  was  engaged  in  that  work  to  the  ^^  high  sat- 
isflEM^tion  of  the  Government,"  as  was  officially  communicated  to  Pres- 
ident Seelye. 

Of  the  three  coUege  gymnasia  built  in  1860,  viz.,  those  at  Amherst, 
Harvard,  and  Tale,  the  last-named  was  the  best  arranged  and  most 
completely  furnished.  The  gymnasium  built  by  Princeton  GoUege  in 
1869  was  until  1879 — the  date  of  the  finest  of  college  gymnasia  as  yet 
erected,  the  Hemenway  Gymnsisium  at  Harvard  University — ^by  far 
the  best  of  its  kind.  Toward  the  total  cost  of  its  site  and  erection, 
$38,000,  Messrs.  B.  Bonner  and  H.  G.  Marquand,  of  New  York  Gity, 
each  contributed  the  sum  of  $10,000.  The  Bissell  Gymnasium  at  Dart- 
mouth Gollege  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  It  was  built 
through  the  munificence  of  a  Dartmouth  alumnus,  Mr.  G.  H.  Bissell, 
of  New  York  Gity,  at  a  cost  of  $24,000,  in  1866. 
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THE  PRINOETON  aYMNASlUM  AND  ITS  ADMINISTRATION. 

On  account  of  its  ancient  pi*e-eminence,  the  Princeton  gymuasiam 
merits  more  than  a  passing  mention.  Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  G^rge 
Goldie,  for  fifteen  years  its  efficient  superintendent,  for  the  following 
description  of  this  gymnasium  and  the  methods  of  management  there 
in  vogueinl882-'83: 

The  building  was  planned  by  George  B.  Post^  of  New  York.  It  is  of  stone,  and  oom- 
prises  2  steries  and  a  cellar.  There  are  3  rooms  on  the  ground  floor:  the  main  room, 
30  by  70  feet,  contains  4  bowling  alleys;  the  dressing-room,  78  by  14  feet,  contains 
221  lockers  and  6  wash-basins;  there  is  a  room  70  by  10  feet  for  base-ball  pitching, 
and  there  are  3  shower-baths,  8np])lied  with  hot  and  cold  water;  also  1  water-closet 
and  1  nrinal. 

The  gymnasium  proper  occupies  the  second  floor.  Its  dimensions  are  78  by  52  feet, 
height  to  beams  21  feet,  to  apex  of  roof  45  feet.  It  is  lighted  and  ventilated  by  5  dor- 
mer windows,  1  double  dormer  window  at  the  east  end,  another  at  the  west,  and  by  5 
windows  on  the  south  side,  coming  to  within  3  feet  of  the  floor. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  20  sets  of  chest  and  other  pulley  weights ;  60  pairs  of  In- 
dian clubs,  varying  from  2  to  18  pounds  in  weight;  1,000  pounds  of  dumb-bells;  1 
haad-lifting  machine ;  1  set  of  tug-of-war  weights;  1  abdominal  machine;  4  rowing- 
machines;  1  set  of  parallel  bars,  20  feet  long;  1  steel  core,  and  1  graduated  horizontal 
bar;  2  inclined  ladders,  25  feet  long;  1  horizontal  ladder,  30  feet  long;  1  pair  of  fly- 
ing rings;  8  traveling  rings;  1  platform  spring-board;  1  batnle  board;  rack-bars; 
single,  double,  and  flying  trapezes ;  T^chelle ;  peg-pole ;  2  sets  of  chest-poles ;  a 
grip-machine;  climbing-ropes,  and  pole;  5  mattresses;  jumping  and  measuriug 
standards,  platform-scales ;  and  all  the  apparatus  that  can  be  used  for  the  practice  of 
athletic  sports  indoors. 

The  gymnasium  is  open  from  7  a.m.  to  8.15  a.m.,  12  M.  to  2  p.m.,  and  5  to  6.45  p.m. 
The  characteristic  features  of  the  gymnastic  drill  are  Indian  club  exercise,  with  free 
exercises  for  the  trunk  and  legs.  The  duration  of  the  class  driU  is  thirty  minutes,  in- 
cluding three  rests  of  two  minutes  each.  Two  hours  per  day  are  devoted  to  individ- 
ual and  special  exercise  on  apparatus,  uuder  the  supervision  of  superintendent.  The 
class  exercises  are  also  led  by  him. 

The  aim  of  the  class  exercise  is  to  give  a  reasonable  amount  of  exercise  to  the  whole 
muscular  system,  so  as  to  secure  a  symmetrical  development,  a  healthy  body,  and  a 
graceful  carriage.  It  has  been  employed  since  1869  to  the  present  time,  i.  e.,  1884. 
Fr«m  1869  to  1876  exercise  was  required.  At  the  latter  date  it  was  made  optional,  be- 
cause the  gymnasium  was  too  limited  in  area,  and  the  time  allowed  for  exercise  too 
short,  to  accommodate  the  increase  in  numbers. 

In  the  autumn  of  1884  the  Indian  club  exercises  and  free-class  gymnas- 
tics were  made  obligatory  for  students  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
classes.  The  required  exercises  occupy  thirty  minutes  each,  foar  times 
weekly,  from  the  first  of  November  till  the  first  of  April.  Mr.  Goldie, 
after  a  continuous  and  successful  service  of  fifteen  years  at  Princeton, 
during  which  his  pupils  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  expert 
college  acrobats  in  the  country,  has  very  recently  assumed  the  charge 
of  the  gymnasium  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  whose  magnifioent 
new  building,  on  the  south-west  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Fifty-fifth 
street,  New  York  City,  is  by  far  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  America. 
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STIHULATING  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WAR  ON  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  worth  of  a  good  physique  and  the  edncational  value  of  physical 
training  were  most  clearly  demonstrated  and  sharply  emphasized  by  the 
lessons  of  the  late  war.  The  unexampled  interest  and  activity  in  ath- 
letic sports  developed  since  the  close  of  the  War,  have  contributed  most 
materially  toward  the  promotion  of  physical  training.  The  youth  of 
the  country  have  been  led  to  engage  more  actively  and  intelligently  in 
athletic  sports  than  ever  before.  GoUegiate  and  intercollegiate  con- 
tests in  great  variety  have  attained  to  great  prominence  and  favor  in 
the  estimation  of  the  general  public,  as  well  as  of  the  college  world.  The 
discussion  of  the  question  of  athleticism  in  colleges  will  engage  our 
attention  in  its  proper  place,  but  meanwhile  the  fact  should  be  empha- 
sized that  the  best  that  has  been  done  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
toward  the  erection  of  gymnasia,  the  purchase  and  laying  out  of  play- 
ing fields,  and  the  organization  of  college  departments  of  physical  train- 
ing, has  resulted  from  the  demands  and  endeavors  and  benefactions  of 
the  younger  generation  of  college  men,  who  have  themselves  exi>erienced 
or  witnessed  the  beneficial  effects  of  gymnastic  exercises  and  athletic 
games. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHTSICAL   TRAINING  AT  HARVARD  X7NITERSITY. 

Next  to  the  athletic  revival,  the  cause  of  physical  education  in  Amer- 
ica has  received  its  greatest  impetus,  in  recent  years  at  least,  from  the 
organization  by  Harvard  University  in  1879  of  a  new  department  of 
physical  training,  in  connection  with  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  for 
whose  erection  and  equipment  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway  of  Boston,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  1876,  gave  the  sum  of  $110,000.  President 
Eliot,  who  had  again  and  again  pointed  out  the  insuf&cienoy  of  the  old 
gymnasium,  was  a  boating  man  in  his  day,  and  is  still  a  bold  rider  and 
an  enthusiastic  yachtsman. 

THB  HBMXNWAT  OTlfNASIXTM. 

The  Hemenway  Gymnasium  was  built  according  to  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Peabody  and  Steams,  the  well-known  architects  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Peabody  was  renowned  as  a  successful  athlete  when  a  student  at 
Harvard.  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  GoUege  in  1875, 
and  of  the  Yale  Medical  School  in  1878,  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  new  department,  with  the  title  of  Assistant  Professor  of  Phys- 
ical Training  and  Director  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium.  The  gymna- 
sium was  furnished  with  a  full  set  of  Dr.  Sargent's  developing  appli- 
ances, and  has  ever  since  it  was  opened  been  managed  in  accordance 
with  the  system  of  training  known  as  the  Sargent  system — a  system, 
be  it  said,  more  comprehensive,  practical,  and  scientific,  than  any  hith- 
erto attempted  or  adopted  in  any  coUege. 
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Dr.  Sargent's  reputation  and  success  are  due  to  his  practical  knowl- 
edge of  athletics  (he  was  a  stroke  oar  and  the  most  accomplished  ath- 
lete of  his  day  at  Bowdoin) ;  to  his  experience  as  a  teacher  of  gymnas- 
tics at  Bowdoin  and  at  Yale  and  in  New  York  City,  before  he  went  to 
Cambridge;  and  to  his  inventive  genius,  which  enabled  him  to  embody 
the  results  of  his  experience  and  his  studies  in  the  varied  series  of  gym- 
nastic machines  which  bear  his  name. 
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Gronnd  plan  of  the  Hemenway  Oymnaaiaiu,  Harvard  Uniyersity,  Cambridge, 


Description  of  the  Building. 

The  following  description,  compiled  from  authentic  sources,  may  serve 
to  exphiin  the  views  and  ground  plan  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  as 
printed  in  this  Kei)ort.  The  building,  which  is  on  the  <<  Holmes  Field," 
faces  on  Kirkland  street,  and  is  built  of  brick,  with  sandstone  trim- 
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mings,  in  the  colonial  style  of  architectare.  The  roof  is  oovered  with 
red  slate,  and  is  snrmoanted  by  a  cupola,  the  top  of  which  is  98  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  building  is  125  feet  long  by  113  feet  wide.  Over  the 
main  window,  fronting  on  Kirkland  street,  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  college 
is  carved  in  freestone.  The  main  entrance  is  by  way  of  an  elaborate 
porch.  There  is  an  outer  and  an  inner  vestibule.  From  the  latter  is 
a  flight  of  stairs,  made  of  North  river  bluestone,  with  iron  balusters. 
On  the  right  is  an  office,  12  feet  by  15,  finished  with  enameled  bricks. 
Opening  from  this  is  the  dressing-room,  103  feet  by  15,  containing  sev- 
eral hundred  lockers,  through  which  steam-pipes  pass  for  drying  the 
clothing.  On  the  same,  or  east  side  of  the  building,  there  are  2  bath 
and  toilet  rooms,  25  by  30  feet  each,  and  between  them  is  a  room,  10  feet 
by  12,  arranged  for  vapor  and  needle  baths,  with  appliances  for  giving 
a  lateral,  vertical,  and  descending  shower.  Three  doors  open  from  the 
west  side  of  the  dressing-room  into  the  main  hall,  over  which  extends 
an  iron  framework,  arranged  with  sliding  eye-bolts  and  beams,  so  that 
the  swinging  apparatus  can  be  suspended  from  any  point.  On  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  hall  is  an  apartment  for  developing  apparatus  and  a 
semi-Qrcular  room  intended  for  an  armory.  The  main  hall  is  very  ele- 
gant, the  walls  being  of  red  and  yellow  bricks,  and  the  wood-work  of 
hard  pine.  It  is  113  by  85  feet,  with  an  open  roof,  having  hard  pine, 
open-timbered  trusses  resting  on  large  brackets. 

On  the  second  floor  there  is  a  room,  25  by  30  feet,  for  the  exhibition 
of  trophies  and  for  committee  meetings }  and  a  rowing-room,  70  b^**  20 
feet,  shut  in  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  a  high  wooden  screen,  and 
containing  16  rowing-machines.  At  the  level  of  the  second  floor  a  gal- 
lery, 5  feet  wide,  that  runs  around  the  main  hall,  is  used  as  a  running- 
track.  On  this  floor,  above  the  north  bath-room,  are  the  director's  office, 
25  by  30  feet,  and  two  examining-rooms,  each  10  by  15  feet.  In  the  base- 
ment at  the  north  end  is  a  room,  90  feet  by  30,  reserved  for  base-ball, 
lacrosse,  and  tennis  practice,  and  inclosed  by  a  heavy  wire  netting.  In 
the  basement  are  also  the  fencing-room,  25  feet  by  30 ;  the  sparring- 
room,  25  feet  by  30;  the  store-room,  25  feet  by  25;  the  boiler-room,  15 
feet  by  20;  the  room,  15  feet  by  25,  containing  the  water-closets;  some 
hundreds  of  lockers ;  and  8  bowling-alleys,  72  feet  by  5.  The  whole 
building  is  heated  by  steam,  and  is  ventilated  by  means  of  fly  win- 
dows and  a  cupola. 

Fittkig$  of  the  Hemenfoay  Oymtuuimm, 

The  cost  of  furnishing  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  amounted  to  nearly 
$4,000.  The  fitting  was  done  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Sargent^s  direc- 
tions, very  many  of  the  appliances  having  been  devised  by  him.  Sub- 
joined is  a  list  of  the  apparatus  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium : 

(1)  Heavy  apparaiwi. —  Twelve  matn;  2  vaultiug  bars ;  3  horizontal  bars,  saspended ; 
3  paira  parallel  bars,  different%ize8 ;  1  pair  iixed  flying  rings ;  2  pairs  a^JQBtable  flying 
rings ;  16  traveling  rings ;  2  double  trapezes ;  2  single  trapezes ;  3  flying  trapeses ;  1  bal- 
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ancing  trapese ;  1  triple-barred  ^ohelle ;  2  pairs  hanging  ropes ;  2  knotted  hanging 
ropes ;  1  slack  rope ;  3  suspended  poles ;  1  spring  board ;  1  leaping  board ;  1  rope 
ladder ;  "2  peak  ladders ;  2  slanting  ladders ;  1  vertical  ladder ;  3  horizontal  ladders ; 
2  plain  vaulting  stands ;  2  acynstable  vaulting  stands ;  1  Jumping  platform;  1  pole 
vaulting  platform  ;  1  running  platform. 

The  swinging  apparatus  is  suspended  from  an  iron  framework,  in  which  the  orose- 
ties  are  adjustable  and  the  eye  bolts  are  made  to  move  in  grooves. 

All  the  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  pulled  out  of  the  way  in  a  few 
moments,  by  a  system  of  ropes  and  pulleys,  thereby  leaving  the  floor  clear  for  class 
exercises. 

(2)  Dr.  SargenVa  developing  applianoee. —  One  fbot  machine;  1  ankle  machine;  2 
wrist  machines;  1  foot  rotating  machine;  1  pronator  machine;  1  supinator  ma- 
chine ;  1  back  and  loins  machine ;  1  leg  machine  (chair  form) ;  2  finger  machines ; 
1  lifting  machine;  2  extensor  leg  machines;  2  flexor  leg  machines ;  1  abdominal  ma- 
chine ;  1  head-balancing  machine ;  1  rowing  machine  (weight  attachment) ;  18  row- 
ing machines  (hydraulic);  1  paddling  machine;  2  sets  inclined  parallels;  2  sets 
vertical  parallels;  2  sets  traveling  parallels ;  1  pair  balancing  parallels ;  1  adjustable 
ladder ;  1  folding  table ;  1  peg  pole ;  4  chest  expanders ;  2  chest  developers ;  30  pairs 
chest  weights  (plain) ;  10  pairs  chest  weights  (swivel  pulley);  6  pairs  back  and  side 
pulleys ;  5  pairs  high  pulleys;  2  single,  one-arm  pulleys;  2  quarter  circles ;  2  travel- 
ing horizontal  bars;  1  pair  rack  bars;  1  long  inclined  plane  for  chest  and  arms;  2 
short  inclined  planes  for  lower  extremities ;  2  pairs  treadles  (weight  attachment) ;  2 
pairs  stirrups  (weight  attachment);  2  bridles  (weight  attachment) ;  40 pairs  Indian 
clubs  (2|  to  8  pounds) ;  40  pairs  wooden  dumb-bells;  36  pairs  iron  dumb-bells  (5  to 
125  pounds) ;  40  wands. 

(3)  DresHng  and  bathing  faeiliiiea. — Eight  hundred  and  forty  lockers ;  5  tnb-bath 
rooms ;  9  sponge-bath  rooms ;  1  shower-bath  room  (needle,  vertical,  and  lateral  shower 
and  douche) ;  12  wash-bowls ;  private  bath-room  (2  tubs  and  2  bowls). 

Bathing  and  dressing  accommodations  are  inadequate,  and  a  swimming-bath  is 
contemplated. 

(4)  Measuring  apparatu»t  eto.,  in  examining  room. — One  pair  of  scales;  dynamom- 
eters, for  testing  strength  of  back,  legs,  arms,  and  chest;  spirometer*  for  testing 
strength  of  lungs ;  spirometer,  for  testing  capacity  of  lungs ;  bars  and  rings,  for  test- 
ing strength  of  various  parts ;  measuring  rods  and  tape. 

The  annual  cost  of  carrying  on  the  gymnasiam  is  about  $6^000,  in- 
cluding the  salary  of  the  Director. 

CONCERNING  DE.  SARGENT'S  DEVELOPING  APPLIANCES. 

Dr.  Sargent's  remarks  coneerning  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  appa- 
ratus, together  with  his  exposition  of  his  method  of  physical  training, 
are  in  point  here : 

The  gymuasinm,  as  a  whole,  is  large  enough,  and  has  sufficient  apparatus,  to  accom- 
modate two  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  one  time  and  allow  each  one  all  the  room  neces- 
sary ;  but  if  a  run  should  be  made  on  one  kind  of  apparatus,  although  there  are  many 
duplicates,  it  would  of  course  be  impossible  to  meet  it.  A  dressing-room,  with  lockera 
and  bathing  facilities  enough  to  accommodate  the  whole  university  at  one  time,  and 
give  each  man  ample  room,  would  require  a  building  about  twice  the  size  of  the 
present  gymnasium,  while  the  number  of  bowling-alleys  demanded  between  three 
and  five  o*clock  would  more  than  cover  the  entire  floor-surface  of  the  building. 
Everything  has  been  planned  and  arranged  to  meet  the  probable  wants  of  the  average 
student,  aud  to  satidfy  the  claims  of  the  greatest  number.  Those  who  do  nothing 
but  bowl  ought  not  to  regard  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  as  useless;  nor  does  it  beeoms 
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those  who  aspire  to  athletic  fame,  tx>  undervalne  the  importanoe  of  light  gymnaBtics. 
Ever^''  one  has  a  right  to  enjoy  his  favorite  exercise ;  bat  before  carryiDg  it  too  far,  it 
behooves  him  to  consider  whether  he  is  not  riding  a  hobby.  What  is  the  best  exer- 
cise for  one  man  may  be  the  worst  for  another ;  and  an  attempt  to  pursne  an  inap-* 
propriate  course,  withont  regard  to  conHtitntional  or  organic  differences,  has  often 
le<l  to  phybical  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

The  old-fashioned  gymnasia  are  tilled  with  crude  appliances  that  have  been  handed 
down  in  stereotyped  forms  for  several  centuries  [sio'}.  To  nse  this  apparatus  with 
benefit,  it  is  necessary  for  one  to  have  more  strength  at  the  outset  than  the  average 
man  possesses.  A  man  must  make  use  of  that  apparatus  which  his  physical  condition 
permits.  If  ho  has  strength  enough  to  lift  with  ease  his  own  weight,  well  and  good; 
then  work  on  the  heavy  apparatus  will  prove  beneficial  to  him ;  if  he  has  not,  the 
liability  to  strains  and  injuries,  aud  the  enormous  expenditure  of  nerve-power  neces- 
sary to  keep  his  muscles  up  to  their  highest  tension,  more  than  counterbalance  the 
good  effect  of  the  exercise.  When  it  is  considered  that  only  one  roan  in  five  can  raise 
his  own  weight  with  ease,  the  need  of  introductory  apparatus  to  prepare  one  for  the 
beneficial  use  of  the  heavy  appliances  becomes  quite  apparent.  It  was  the  realization 
of  tbis  need  that  led  to  the  invention  of  the  numerous  contrivances  that  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium ;  the  desire  to  strengthen  certain  muscles, 
in  order  to  accomplish  particular  feat«  on  the  higher  apparatus,  was  the  original  mo- 
tive of  their  invention.  The  results  which  followed  were  so  satisfactory  that  the 
same  appliances  were  afterward  used  as  a  means  of  attaining  a  harmonious  develop- 
ment. 

For  this  last-named  purpose  each  machine  has  its  own  nse.  Each  is  d '^signed  to 
bring  into  action  one  or  more  sets  of  muscles,  and  all  can  be  adjusted  to  th«  capacity 
of  a  child  or  of  an  athlete.  There  are  in  all  fifty-six  of  these  numbered  appliances, 
twenty  of  which  are  duplicated.  In  order  to  make  the  gymnasium  complete,  all  the 
old-style  apparatus  has  been  added,  with  improvements  in  form,  structure,  and  ar- 
rangement. The  pulley  weights  run  on  steel  rods  in  wooden  boxes.  In  many  cases 
the  radii  of  the  rings,  bars,  etc.,  can  be  readily  lengthened  or  shortened.  The 
side  rings  are  made  stirrup-sbaped,  and  are  covered  with  rubber.  The  hand-ropes 
are  made  of  cotton,  and  these,  together  with  the  hanging  poles  and  flying  rings,  are 
all  capable  of  adjustment.  In  order  to  protect  the  hands  the  ladder  rungs  are  pol- 
ished, and  the  horizontal  section  is  divided  into  one,  two,  and  four  feet  distances. 
The  horizontal  bars  are  centered  with  steel  rods  and  hung  from  the  iron  framework  by 
shipper  wire.  The  vaulting  bar  is  also  centered  with  a  steel  rod,  capped  with  brass, 
and  pivoted  two  inches  below  the  middle  line.  Considering  the  accidents  that  have 
occurred  on  this  apparatus  from  *' slatting,''  the  above-mentioned  improvement  will 
be  appreciated.  The  jmrallel  bars  have  been  shaped  to  the  form  of  the  hand,  and  one 
pair  is  adjustable.  The  springboards,  which  in  most  gymnasia  are  so  difficult  to 
manage,  have  been  placed  on  iron  pedestals  in  gliding  and  pivoting  sockets.  This 
improvement  fHcilitates  the  action  of  the  boards  and  lessens  their  wear  and  tear. 

Concerning  the  apparatus  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  everything  is  arranged  in 
a  progressive  series.  It  is  possible  for  a  jierson  to  pass  ft'om  the  simplest  movement 
in  culistheuics  nj)  to  the  most  difficult  gymnastic  feat,  without  experiencing  lameness 
for  a  day.  Easy  adaptation  to  the  capacity  of  the  individual  and  facility  of  applica- 
tion for  remedying  local  defects  and  weaknesses  are  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  the  apparatus  in  the  new  Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

DR.   SARGENT'S  VIEWS  ON  EXERCISE. 

The  object  of  physical  training  with  us  is  not  to  make  men  active  and  strong,  as 
much  as  it  is  to  make  them  healthy  and  enduring.  Perfect  health  implies  a  condition 
in  which  all  parts  of  the  body  are  properly  nourished  and  harmoniously  developed — 
in  which  the  vital  organs  are  sound,  well  balanced,  and  capable  of  performing  their 
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AinotioiiB  to  the  fbllest  extent.  The  reeearohee  of  the  phyBiologiste  have  shown  that 
whenever  a  certain  oi^gan  or  claae  of  organs  becomes  relatively  too  small  or  large, 
oansing  a  want  of  balance  or  harmony  in  their  action,  there  is  in  every  case  fsr 
greater  liability  to  disease.  It  is  in  imperfect,  ill-balanced  organisations  that  we 
find  the  greatest  amount  of  siokneas,  and  the  greatest  namber  of  incnrable  disor- 
ders. It  is  the  weak  spot,  caused  by  inheritance,  acquired  by  exposure,  close  confioe- 
ment,  overwork,  etc.,  that  invites  disease  aud  death,  even  though  the  rest  of  the 
system  may  be  in  perfect  condition.  To  attain  a  perfect  structure,  harmony  in  devel- 
opment, and  a  well-balanced  organism,  is  our  principal  aim. 

In  order  to  go  about  our  work  intelligently,  we  first  take  a  number  of  body  mess- 
nrements,  which  are  compared  with  a  standard  for  the  given  age.  We  then  test  the 
strength  of  various  parts,  examine  the  heart,  lungs,  etc.,  and  solicit  as  much  of  the 
student's  history  as  will  throw  light  on  his  inherited  tendencies.  From  the  data  thus 
obtained  a  course  of  exercise  is  prescribed  which  is  in  every  way  designed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  his  particular  case.    Let  us  take  a  few  illustrations: 

No.  1  has  a  flat  ehest  and  is  predisposed  to  consumption.  If  he  i^  admitted  to  a 
gymnasium  and  left  to  his  own  discretion,  the  chaoces  are  that  he  will  exhaust  his 
vital  energy  in  going  £rom  one  thing  to  another  before  he  has  given  his  lungs  and 
chest  the  special  attention  which  they  need.  His  wants  are  best  subserved  by  speci- 
fying the  work  most  suitable  for  him,  and  by  adopting  the  apparatus  best  adapted  to 
his  peculiar  condition. 

No.  2  has  a  weak,  irregular  heart  and  poorly-developed  back  and  legs.  Systematic 
rowing  and  running  at  a  slow  pace  are  admirably  adapted  for  toning  up  the  heart 
and  streogtbening  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  legs,  and  are  prescribed  as  special  ex- 
ercises with  limitations. 

No.  3  is  nervous  and  excitable,  inclined  to  do  everything  at  a  breakneck  speed, 
thereby  drawing  upon  the  very  power  which  it  is  for  his  interest  to  conserve.  In  this 
case  a  list  of  exercises  is  prescribed  which  are  calculated  to  deaden  nervous  sensibil- 
ity by  increasiug  mnscular  strength. 

No.  4  is  bilious  or  lymphatic,  and  is  given  the  opposite  course  from  that  prescribed 
for  No.  3 ;  and  so  on. 

Where  the  muscular  system  only  needs  development,  the  pupil  is  directed  at  first  to 
those  appliances  which  are  designed  to  strengthen  his  weak  parts.  After  he  has  be- 
come more  symmetrical  his  exercises  are  made  more  general.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  simply  need  exercise  without  special  training,  a  number  of  appliances  have 
been  introduced,  which  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  readily  acUusted  to  the 
''strength  of  the  strong  and  the  weakness  of  the  weak.''  No  long  instruction  is 
needed  to  make  this  apparatus  available.  It  is  only  necessary  to  explain  the  desired 
movements  once,  and  the  results  which  follow  will  tell  how  well  they  have  been  car- 
ried out.  Besides  the  developing  appliances  we  have  a  great  variety  of  swings,  bars, 
ladders,  etc. ;  but  before  the  student  is  allowed  to  use  them  he  must  give  evidence  of 
a  certain  amount  of  preparatory  training. 

This,  in  short,  is  the  system  pursued  at  Harvard,  where  there  is  no  systematic  in- 
struction, and  where,  after  an  order  of  exercises  has  been  once  prescribed,  everything 
is  lefb  to  the  option  of  the  student.  How  well  the  system  works  may  be  learned  from  an 
inspection  of  the  gymnasium  records,  which  are  always  open  to  the  public.  The  second 
examinations  show  results  which  are  very  suggestive,  if  not  a  little  startling.  They 
have  led  me  to  conclude  that  half  the  young  men  who  come  to  college  are  physically 
in  arrears,  t.  «.,  their  brains  have  been  developed  at  the  expense  of  their  physique. 
The  rapid  gain  in  health,  strength,  and  size  of  students  and  professors  (though  more 
advanced  in  years)  during  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  their  gymnastic  trsining 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  this  ground.  Our  best  scholars  fail  for  want  of  body, 
not  for  want  of  brain. 
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The  chief  characteristics,  thcD,  of  the  Sargent  system  of  training,  as 
originally  iutrodnced  for  edncational  purposes  at  Harvard,  are — 

(1)  It  is  based  on  a  careful  physical  diagnosis. 

(2)  Exercise,  diet,  etc.,  are  pic^scribed  in  each  individual  case  in  the 
light  of  such  diagnosis. 

(3)  Besides  the  ordinary  light  and  heavy  gymnastic  appliances, 
machines  designed  to  produce  definite  localized  effects  in  development 
can  be  employed  to  insure  symmetry,  and  to  remedy  specific  defects  or 
departures  from  the  normal  standard  of  strength  or  development. 

NATURE  OF  PHTSIOAL  EXAMINATION. 

With  the  exception  of  some  slight  modifications  of  detail,  made  to 
suit  the  convenience  or  peculiar  notions  of  certain  examiners,  the  fol- 
lowing course  of  procedure  is  followed  in  examining  individuals,  male 
or  female,  under  the  system : 

(a)  The  person  to  be  examined  fills  out  the  following  '^  history  blank" 
in  his  own  handwriting: 

Name, 

Claas  and  department,  or  oooapatioB« 

Age,  •    BirtfaplaM^ 

Nationally  of — 
Father, 
Mother, 

Paternal  grand&ther, 
"       grandmothar. 
Maternal  grandfiitlMr, 
"        grandmother, 

OcoQpatioD  of  father, 

If  parents  are  dead,  of  what  did  they  die? 

Which  of  yonr  parents  do  yoa  most  reeemble  f 

Is  there  any  hereditary  disease  in  yonr  funUy  f 

Is  yonr  general  health  good  f 

Have  yon  always  had  good  health  f 

Have  you  ever  had  any  of  the  following  diseases: 

Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Chronic  diarrhea. 

Dizziness,  Dyspepsia,  Dysentery, 

Gont,  Bhenmatism,  Neuralgia, 

Plenrisy,  Shortness  of  breath.  Jaundice, 

Palpitation  of  the  heart.        Headaches,  Piles, 

Pnenmonia,  Varicose  veins.  Liver  complaint. 

Habitual  constipation.  Spitting  of  blood.  Paralysis  f 

Have  yoa  ever  had  any  ii^ury  or  undergone  any  surgical  operation  f 

{b)  The  examiner  makes  a  series  of  measurements  and  tests  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  form,  to  determine  the  physical  peculiari- 
ties as  regards  weight,  height,  development,  strength,  and  condition 
of  the  person  under  examination.  The  results  of  this  examination, 
which  is  made  upon  the  naked  man,  are  carefully  recorded,  according 
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to  the  metric  systemj  the  strength  being  determined  by  dyi 
graduated  to  show  kilograms  of  force: 


M  ^H  iin;. 


IXXM8  NOTKD  AND  BXOOBDBI). 


NambeTi 

Girth  of  left  knee, 

Sight  shoolder  tShow^ 

Dttte, 

right  calf, 

Left  shoulder  elbow, 

Age, 

left  calf; 

Bight  elbow  tip. 

Weight, 

right  instep. 

Left  elbow  tip, 

Height, 

left  instep. 

Length,  right  fiM>t, 

of  knee. 

upper  right  arm, 

left  foot. 

aittiiig. 

upper  left  arm, 

Stretch  of  arms, 

pobee. 

right  elbow, 

Capacity  of  lungs, 

nftvel, 

left  elbow, 

Strength  of  lungs. 

stemnxn, 

right  fore-arm. 

back, 

Girth  of  head, 

left  fore-arm. 

leg^ 

neok, 

right  wrist, 

upper  ann, 

oheet,  ftiU, 

left  wrist, 

fore-aim. 

chest,  repoee, 

Breadth  of  head. 

Total  strength. 

beUy, 

neck, 

Development, 

hipe, 

shoulders. 

PUosity, 

right  thigh. 

waist. 

Color,  hair. 

left  thigh, 

hips. 

^es. 

right  knee, 

nipples. 

(o)  After  comparing  the  results  obtained  by  the  above-mentioned 
tests  and  measorements  with  the  standards  for  average  healthy  per- 
sons of  the  age  given,  and  taking  into  oonsideratlon  any  fonctional  or 
structural  peculiarities  which  his  observations  or  questions  may  have 
brought  to  lipfhty  the  examiner  makes  his  prescription  regarding  exer- 
cise, diet,  sleep,  air,  bathing,  clothing,  &c.  For  the  sake  of  conven- 
ience this  prescription  is  frequently  given  in  the  shape  of  a  small  hand- 
book or  card,  so  marked  by  the  examiner  that  the  person  receiving  it 
is  plainly  directed  as  to  the  regimen  he  had  best  follow.  Be-examina- 
tions  are  made  and  prescriptions  are  repeated  or  modified  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  system  of  measurements  above  described  has  superseded  at  Am- 
herst College  that  originally  introduced  there  by  Dr.  Hitchcock*  Dr. 
Sargent  and  his  followers,  including  several  women  trained  under  his 
direction,  have  accumulated  a  great  and  growing  mass  of  anthropo- 
metrical  data,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  in  determining  the  phys- 
ical constants  of  growing  males  and  females,  especially  of  the  student 
class.  It  iK  to  be  hoped  that  these  data  may  soon  be  available  for  pub- 
lication and  discussion. 

The  subjoined  tables,  already  published,  No.  8  by  Dr.  Sargent,  and 
Nos.  7,  9,  and  10  by  Dr.  Hitchcock,  are  of  interest  in  this  oonneotion. 
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NuneNidoUu. 

J 

i 

1 

i 

i 
1 

i 

1 

W 
101 
IM 
IW 
108 

>3 
lOJ 

08 

07 
1«8 

i 

78 

81 

Tl 
83 

1 
K 

its 

18 

M 

St 

i 
j 

sa.) 

H 
M 
H 

ISgj. 

M.S 
Tl 

tt 

H.4 
Ttt.1 

a.  6 

178 
l»t 

1T«L» 
17&» 

197.8 
18*.  a 
IN.S 

IB8 

57.8 
US 

» 

ST 
M.G 
88 
H.B 

M 
KG 
H 
M 

M 
8) 

M.S 
R 

M 

ISM 

34 

1.8 

■WHP«e.l8M 

n 

1Z.1 

TLB 

177.* 

8T.4 

M.4 

100.3 

78.  S 

S4.i 

HI 

1884. 

31 
31 

7L8 

7s.a 
m.« 

716 
«.! 

B4.B 

X7.A 

188.8 
ITS.  8 

171 

iat.a 

181 

i(rr.8 

88 

88.8 

fl7.8 

S&S 

sr 
sa.s 

DC 
H 

88 
103 
<».8 

96 

103 

sv 

108 

lOT 
Ml 
100 
108 

n 

77 
70 

n 

SO 
78 
» 

71 

S6 
ES 

H 

BS.8 
67 

82 
H 
81 

H 

Si 
ni 

ST.  8 
H.t 

n 

47.1 

n  B  ra™i..m  inx 

a 

A.ILCnBM.18M 

a 

ILS 

70.8 

171.8 

BT.l 

98L1 

101.9 

77.1 

»■ 
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1  tk»  ffMMnuuy  Oymntuium,  BartarA  V%^vtn^1i|,  ^c— Continued. 
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X 

1 

II 

1 

1 

1 

32.5 

za 

"B 
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18 
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" 
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3fi.B 

2« 

IT.  8 

814.8 

18 

150 
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73.8 

003.T 
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33 

32 

2B 

28 

S2S.S 

18 

100 

360 
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SB 

035.1 

411.0 

M.5 
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» 

28 

641.  B 

20.5 

»o 

3T5 

».,(») 

tS.6 

87L1 

320.8 
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SI 
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31.5 
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»  Cl!) 

01 
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2T 

20.8 
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IS 
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""  (!!) 

Tifi 
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:aB     »3.J 

28 

28 
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23S 
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m.(l!) 

eo 
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28.T 
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07 
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28 
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18 
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60 
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3M.7 

35 

3S 
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29 
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24 

230 

380 

.-(S 

07 

110.2 

281.7 

10 

33.' 

33.4 

28.8 

"■ 

m. 

■^ 

226.5 
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-"(S:!) 

73.3 

~^ 

300.1 

38 

37 

2>8 

21).  5 

=^= 
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•»■'(!!) 

71 

1M1.8 

721.5 

30 

3& 

3L3 

30.8 

84Sl8 

10 
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•«•(!!) 

S3 

1I4LS 
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36 

M 

31.  S 

20.9 

53T 

It 

340 
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""{S) 

TS 

10S8.8 

811.8 

32.S 

32 

29 

28.8 

521.1 

11 

350 

428 

"•(S) 

OS 

10810 

814.5 

34 

31S 

V.i 

18.8 

880.5 

33 

300 

300 

».(») 

84 

tU28.4 

47T.0 

3».S 

18 

11 

W 

5«.8 

21 

US 
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»,=  (») 

eu 

004. 1 

4ao.T 

315 

SS.S 

28 

27.11 
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£5 

360 

328 

>»■«) 

73.8 
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33 

29 

» 

S»B 

2S.S 
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340 

■»■<,'!) 

73.6 

872.8 

388.8 

aj 

36.S 

30,  S 

31 
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81.8 
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346 

■»  (1!) 

OS 

803.6 

111.2 

».s 

20 

27 

»L8 

400.8 

10 
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■'"(!i) 

78.5 

851 
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>0 
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in 
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Tablb  No.  ^«^B0dlfy  measurememiB  of  the  $fudenU  ofAmher$t  Collie  for  the  ymn  ISBl-'SSI 

to  1883-'84,  inoliiMve,  averaged  by  yearM  of  age, 

[This  table  ^ivea  the  average  results  of  the  study  of  461  students  during  the  past  three 
years  in  the  orore  than  fifty  mea^ores  and  tests  that  are  applied.  They  are  grouped 
under  the  different  years  from  17  to  25,  inclusive,  and  the  results  are  given  in  kilo- 
grams, meters,  and  millimeters,  except  the  **  capacity  of  lungs,"  which  is  in  liters, 
and  the  ''chest  strength,''  the  unit  of  which  is  the  bodily  weight  as  raised  in  a 
•*dip"  and  a  **pull  up."] 


Weight 
H«igbt. 


Sittiiig 

Pabes 

Navel 

'■  Stsnmiii 

tBirthi 

Head 

Neck 

Gheet,ftill.... 
•Cheet,  repose 

3elly 

Hips 

Hiighs 


OalTee 

Initept 

Bight  upper  arm  ooniraeted 

Upper  armi 

Elbows 

Fore-arms 

Wrists 

Breadth: 

Head 

Neck 

Shoulder! 

Waiat 

Hipa 

Nipplsb 

■  Shonlder  elbowR 

Elbow  tips 

Length  of  feet 

Stretch  of  arms 

Horizontal  length 

Strength  of  Inngs 

of  back 

cheet,  dip 

pull  up 

of  lege 

of  fore-arm . .  . . 

'  Capacity  of  langs 

Piloeity 

Number  measured 

Total 


Yeara  of  age. 


17. 


60.S 

1.71 

472 

897 

860 

1.02 

hiO 

S08 

887 
887 
868 

708 
872 
601 
866 
887 
286 
275 
2i2 
244 
261 
168 

162 
106 
414 

247 
810 
188 
872 
465 
260 
1.77 
1.73 
10.0 
182 
3.6 
7.6 
166 
83.0 
3.86 
2.1 


1& 


60.7 
L70 
466 


47 


867 
LOO 
L88 

668 

841 
008 
865 
717 
875 
601 
854 
840 
287 
270 
247 
248 
263 
162 

152 
106 
428 
247 
821 
102 
867 
460 
257 
1.77 
1.72 
18.0 
132 
5.2 
7.9 
161 
34.8 
3.01 
2.2 


10. 


20. 


I 


6L1 

L71 

460 

000 

868 

L02 

L^O 

668 
848 
023 
877 
714 


100 


512 
355 
344 
288 
201 
252 
246 
267 
162 

153 
107 
425 
258 
825 
105 
367 
460 
258 
L77 
L72 
13.5 
130 
5.8 
&8 
172 
36.1 
4.03 
2.2 


00 


6L8 

L71 

464 

801 

844 

LOl 

LSO 

560 
860 
022 
888 
723 
807 
613 
866 
846 
240 
284 
253 
248 
261 
163 

158 
108 
428 
.  258 
824 
107 
860 
456 
257 
L77 
1.72 
13.0 
146 
6.2 
8.0 
180 
38.4 
4.01 
2.3 

"07 


21.  •  22. 

63.2  I  62.7 

L72  j  L71 

477  I   474 

004  '   802 

860 

L02 

L30 


23. 


24. 


1.02 
L40 

575 
354 

085 
806 
736 
008 
528 
857 
851 
243 
208 
257 
251 
265 
166 

156 
100 
435 
256 
329 
202 
375 
461 
262 
1.80 
L73 
12.0 
158 
7.0 
0.0 
103 
40.0 
4.10 
2.4 

M 


572 
351 
033 
805 
785 
806 
513 
355 
846 
241 
204 
254 
248 
261 
166 

154 

107 

441 

250 

323 

202 

871 

462 

261 

L70 

L78 

12.0 

151 

7.0 

0.1 

106 
30.0 
4.40 
2.6 


63.1  '64.7    62.3 


L72  I 
480  i 
002 


1.02 : 

1.41  : 

575 
358 
984 
800 

747  • 

001  I 

525  I 

858 

845 

242 

301 

261 

253 

366 

167 

156 
100 
437 
280 
880 
201 
876 
466 
262 

L80 

L73 
12.6 
150 

&2 

&8 
197 
40.0 

4.89 

2.7 


L72  ! 

407 

016 

847 
1.01 

1.4 

572 
356 
042 
006 
753 

on 

527 
358 

800  j 
247  ' 

258 
254 
264 

167 


155 
108 
488 


201 
878 
461 
261 
L78 
L78 
12.0 
154 
7.8 
&8 
188 
40.7 
4.14 
2.8 

"11 


I 


1.72 
473 

91S 

857 

1.U2 

1.40 

573 
357 

fm 

.741 

ooo> 

50» 

157 

34f^ 

239t 

277: 

2» 

247 

200 

164 

156 
110 
423 
260 
386 
190 
870 
454 
258 

1.^ 

1.71 
10.7 
138 

5i6 

9.4 
164 
87.1 

4.00 

2.7 


Ml 
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f  ABLB  No.  lO-StatUHei  of  boAIy  gnHcth  and  dmeU/pnntl  ttenred  from   M«  tiau  o/ 
1884,  in  Amhtrtl  ColUgt,  during  Junior  and  teiiior  ytan. 
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ua 
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lU 
08 
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■3? 
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LM 
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■• 

Olrth: 
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„ 
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Thio  is  not  presented  as  showing  rem&rkably  large  remilta.  These  Bgares  are  not 
compared  with  the  ptolced  men,  sncli  as  soldiery  bailors,  ttporUog  men,  or  the  volmi- 
toerorpaid  gymnasts  who  are  paraded  to  auDOQnceaiiyBtem,  a  method,  or  a  theoretical 
basis,  but  are  the  exact  iceasiiremeDtB  of  a  whole  class  in  Amheiat  College,  taken 
with  an  iotervnl  of  two  years,  with  the  Holr  object  to  ithow  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  an  "average  lot"  of  yoong  men  between  twenty  years  and  six  months  and 
two  years  older,  eoKaged  in  college  stndy,  discipline,  and  training. 

In  this  table  the  Sist  colnmn  of  fignres  indicates  the  average  measures  of  the  claas 
•s  taken  in  Febmary,  1882,  and  the  second  column  the  same  in  Febmary,  18S4,  both 
ftom  79  men.  The  data  are  all  expressed  in  millimeters,  except  "weight,"  which  is 
in  kilograms,  and  "strength,"  which  is  on  arbitrary  datnm  couotrncled  by  mnltiply- 
ing  the  weight  of  the  body  into  the  indications  of  strength  known  au  "  chest  tests," 
and  added  to  the  testa  of  the  "  back,  legs,  for«-arms,  and  lungs." 

Tb»  third  oolnmn  giTes  the  difierenoe  or  inoraaae  between  the  two  •eries,  •xpreaaed 
la  fraotioiiaflif  anlnolu 
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The  fourth  oolamn  gives  the  largest  individaal  meaAorementa  found  in  Febmai 
1884,  and  the  fifth  colnmn  the  Bmallest  of  the  same  date. 

The  sixth  column  gives  the  largest  individual  increase  gained  in  the  two  yean. 

The  item  of  ''  height''  is  of  interest,  in  that  we  see  a  slow  and  apparently  small 
growth  in  two  years.  We,  liowever,  can  very  easily  compare  the  results  of  the  col- 
lege students  with  those  obtained  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Baxter,  Medical  Purveyor,  U.  &  A., 
during  the  late  civil  war.    His  measurements  were  from  190,621  drafted  and  enlisted 


Yean  of  Age. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

90. 

2L 

22. 

28. 

U. 

2iL 

l>p.  DiaxtAT  ........  T 

Inehsi, 
86.65 
68.71 

68.89 
87.88 

Ineh$t. 
87.07 
87.72 

87.61 
87.88 

87.68 
87.88 

87.92 
88LU 

88L01 
88L17 

8&09 
8&S5 

88L86 

Amhnrflt  CoUaito 

88L84 

In  both  these  tables  we  see  a  rapid  increase  from  17  to  20,  and  a  slower  and  mord 
uniform  rate  afterward. 

The  chest  measure  is  large  for  the  Senior  age,  it  being  36.75  inches  for  the  oUm  of 
1884,  while  the  Senior  average  for  20  years  has  been  but  35.97  inches. 

Tlie  abdominal  girth  expresses  a  healthy  growth  either  in  the  fat  or  well  developed 
nutritive  organs. 

The  increase  of  joints  and  muscles  in  both  extremities  is  significant  and  symmetri- 
cal, and  while  the  average  arm  girth  increase  (biceps)  is  .25  inch,  and  the  largest  indi- 
vidual increase  is  1.75  inches,  £be  development  is  shown  in  the  test  of  strength,  which 
has  increi^sed  from  474  to  501,  showing  the  greater  hardening  and  compactness  of  the 
muscular  fiber,  a  much  more  valuable  acquisition  than  the  greater  girth. 

Probably  the  brain  acquires  its  full  size  early  in  life.  This  is  corroborated  by  these 
results.  The  increase  of  head  girth  is  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  that  of  the  breadth 
nothing. 

These  results  go  to  show  that  the  "stretch  of  arms"  is  more  than  the  "perpendic- 
ular height,"  as  is  latterly  admitted  to  be  the  true  proportion  of  the  body.  The 
difference  is  more  than  two  inches.  That  the  finger-reach  has  increased  three-qoarters 
of  an  inch  and  the  height  one-half  an  inch,  may  show  that  the  one  maximnm  is 
gained  before  the  other. 

This  study  of  these  seventy  -nine  men  is  one  of  their  unconscious  additions  to  an- 
thropology, and  is  their  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  the  most 
complete  manhood. 

INSTITUTIONS    THAT    HAVE    ADOPTED    MOBE    OE    LESS   OOMPLBTELT 

THE  SABGENT  SYSTEM. 

The  gymnasia  at  the  following  named  institations  have  been  wholly 
or  partially  furnished  with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  since  1879.  Those 
in  which  his  system  of  measurements  and  directions  are  employed  are 
indicated  by  an  asterisk  (•). 

[M.  against  the  name  of  an  institation  indicates  that  it  ia  for  malea;  F.,  for  femalfls;  IL  and  Fm  tat 
males  and  females.    A  t  indicates  that  the  gymnasinm  is  in  charge  of  a  regularly  ednosled  phjsklSB.] 

1.  *tAmher8t  College.  Amhorst,  Mass.    M. 

d.  *  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.    M.  and  F. 

3.  •fCoraell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y,    M.  and  P. 

4.  *t  Harvard  University,  Camhridge,  Mass.    M. 

5.  *t  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.    M. 
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6.  *t  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.    M. 

7.  *  Lehigh  UniVersity,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.    M. 

8.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.    M. 

9.  *  Nashville  University,  State  Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.    M.  and  F. 

10.  *  National  Deaf -Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C.    M. 

11.  *  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.    F. 

12.  *t  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa.    M.  and  F. 

13.  Tafts  College,  College  Hill,  Mass.    M. 

14.  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.    F. 

15.  English  High  and  Puhlio  Latin  School,  Boston,  Mast.    IL 

16.  Marlhoro  Street  School,  Boston,  Mass,    F. 

17.  Mount  Yemon  Street  School,  Boston,  Mass.    F. 

18.  Berkeley  School,  New  York  City. 

19.  Fifth  Avenue  School,  New  York  City. 

20.  Dr.  Brearley's  School,  New  York  City.     F. 

21.  *t  WilUam  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia.    IL 

22.  Gunnery  School,  Washington,  Conn.    M. 

23.  St.  Mark's  School,  Southhorough,  Mass.    M. 

24.  High  School,  Providence,  R.  I.    M.  and  F. 

25.  Siglar'a  Preparatory  School,  Newhurg,  N.  Y.    M. 

26.  Cook  Academy,  Havana,  N.  Y.    M. 

27.  Willard's  Academy,  Saxton's  River,  Yt. 

28.  McLean  Insane  Asylum,  Somerville,  Mass.     M.  and  F. 

29.  Cadets'  Armory,  Boston,  Mass.    M. 

30.  *t  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn.    M. 

31.  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.    M. 

32.  Newton  Theological  Institution,  Newton,  Mass.    M. 

33.  *t  Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  Boston,  Mass.    M. 

34.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Baltimore,  Md.    M. 

35.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Providence,  R.  I.    M. 

36.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Chicago,  III.    M. 

37.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.    M. 

38.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Lawrence,  Mass.    M. 

39.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Bangor,  Me.    M. 

40.  *t  Sanatory  Gymnasium,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    M.  and  F. 

41.  Sanatory  Gymnasium,  Providence,  R.  I. 

42.  *t  Sanatory  Gymnasium,  Camhridge,  Mass.    F. 

43.  New  York  Athletic  Cluh,  New  York  City.    M. 

44.  Olympic  Athletic  Cluh,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    M. 

45.  Montreal  Athletic  Club,  Montreal,  Canada.    M. 

46.  Saint  Louis  Athletic  Club,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.    M. 

47.  Rochester  Athletic  Club,  Rochester,  N.  Y.    M. 

48.  Norfolk  Athletic  Club,  Norfolk,  Ya.    M. 

It  is  proposed  to  introdace  the  Sargent  system  of  directed  exercise 
into  Vassar  GoUege,  for  women,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  the  TJni- 
versity  of  Vermont  at  Bnrlington,  Vt.  It  has  just  been  adopted  for 
the  new  gymnasinm  of  Lafayette  College  at  Easton,  Pa.  The  largest 
and  best  of  the  gymnasia  belonging  to  a  woman's  college  is  that  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  It  will  be  opened  probably  in 
September,  1885,  under  the  charge  of  a  directress  trained  for  the  posi- 
tion by  Dr.  Sargent. 
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OONOEBNINO  TBAOHBBS  OF  THE  SABOENT  STBTSII. 

So  great  is  the  demand  for  competent  teachers  of  physical  training 
that  Dr.  Sargent  opened  a  school  for  teachers  in  the  antnmn  of  1884, 
with  an  attendance  of  sixteen  pnpils. 

The  following  circnlar  sets  forth  the  natore,  aims,  and  methods  of 
the  Physical  Training  School  for  Teachers,  comer  of  Ohurch  and  Palmer 
streets,  Cambridge,  Mass.: 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  demand  for  competent  teachera  in  physical  graining 
has  been  so  great  that  salaries  ranging  from  odc  to  three  thousand  dollmra  a  year 
have  been  offered  to  those  tliat  are  capable  of  filling  the  desired  positions. 

Most  of  the  applicant*  for  these  places  haye  heen  poorly  qualified,  both  mentally 
and  physically,  for  the  work  that  was  expected  of  them,  and  they  haye  failed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  position  for  want  of  a  proper  preparatory  training. 

The  numerous  requests  that  I  have  received  for  teachers  trained  in  accordance 
with  the  Harvard  system  have  induced  me  to  open  a  school  for  this  purpose. 

The  object  of  this  school  will  be  to  drill  pupils  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  physi- 
cal training,  and  to  prepare  them  to  teach  in  this  much  neglected  branch  of  education. 

Ck>ur$e.^  The  course  wUl  extend  over  two  years.  Medical  graduates  and  those  that 
are  prepared  to  pass  a  satisfiMtory  examination  in  the  preliminary  work  will  be  re- 
quired to  attend  only  one  year. 

ApplicanU. —  All  applicants  must  have  good  health,  a  sound  physique,  and  have 
had  the  advantages  of  at  least  a  common  school  education. 

Course  far  first  year.—  Believing  that  all  teaching  should  be  preceded  by  inquiries 
into  the  *'  nature,  capabilities,  and  requirements  of  the  being  to  be  taught,''  the  fan- 
damental  principles  of  anatomy  and  physiology  will  form  the  basis  of  the  first  year's 
work. 

The  studies  in  these  branches  will  be  supplemented  by  such  studies  in  biology, 
zodlogy,  chemistry,  and  physics,  as  are  necessaiy  to  understand  the  Iawb  of  health, 
growth,  and  development. 

Praoiieefar  the  first  year.—  The  practice  for  the  first  year  wiU  consist  of  special  ex. 
ercises  for  the  development  of  the  teacher: — ^Massage,  free  movements,  caUsthenies, 
light  gymnastics— the  last  including  wooden  and  iron  dumb-bells,  wands,  and  Indian 
clubs ;  chest  weights,  class  exercises,  voice  training,  and  introductory  exerciees  on 
the  heavy  apparatus ;  practical  carpentry,  the  art  of  splicing,  serving,  and  knotting 
ropes,  and  the  mechanical  working  of  the  gymnasium ;  what  to  do  in  case  of  emer- 
gencies. 

Course  far  second  year.—  The  studies  for  the  second  year  will  consist  of  inquiries 
into  the  relation  of  body  and  mind : — The  conservation  of  energy,  animal  mechanics, 
mental  hygiene  from  the  physical  basis,  anthropometry  and  the  laws  of  form  and 
proportion,  vital  statistics,  semeiology,  physical  diagnosis;  the  hygiene  of  occupa- 
tions and  of  schools ;  natural  heritage ;  variations  in  exercise,  food,  deep,  bathing, 
clothing,  and  climate,  considered  as  to  their  mental  and  physical  effects  upon  different 
constitutions ;  the  analysis  of  sports,  games,  and  educational  exercises ;  the  relation 
of  the  organism  to  the  structure,  the  structure  to  the  individual,  and  the  individual 
to  the  public ;  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 

Practice  for  second  year. —  The  practice  for  the  second  year  will  consist  of  class  exer- 
cises with  bar  bells,  chest  weights,  and  Indian  clubs,  marches,  the  organiaation  of 
classes  and  the  division  into  squads,  school  work,  athletic  sports,  heavy  gymnastios, 
practice  with  the  dynamometers;  the  application  of  developing  applianoes  for  the  re- 
lief of  natural  weaknesses ;  the  adaptation  of  exercise  and  training  to  hidhrldnal neediy 
practice  in  teaching. 
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Reading  courte, —  Special  arrangemeDts  will  be  made  with  tboto  who  desire  to  take 
the  readiof^  course  at  home,  though  atteDdance  at  the  gymnasium  is  advised. 

Summer  course, —  For  the  benefit  of  all  that  are  eugaged  in  teaching  throughout 
the  year,  a  course  of  reading  and  practice  will  be  prescribed,  and  a  summer  course  of 
•lectures,  examinations,  and  exercises  will  be  given. 

E^fva/0fif«.~  A  good  physique,  Une  muscular  development,  proficiency  in  physical 
exercises,  and  experience  in  teaching,  will  be  accepted  as  equivalents  for  a  certain 
amount  of  time. 

Ceriifleatei, —  In  erery  case  ths  applicant  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
'vl\  of  the  work  prescribed,  and  have  taken  a  medical  degree  from  a  medical  school  in 
good  standing,  in  order  to  receive  a  full  certificate. 

In  other  cases  certificates  will  be  given  indicating  the  time  spent  at  the  school,  the 
Work  done,  and  the  nature  of  the  service  that  each  teacher  is  capable  of  ped'omiing. 

BesHone, —  The  course  will  be  open  to  men  and  women,  but  the  physical  exercises 
will  be  conducted  in  different  gymnasia.  The  gymnasium  for  womei\  will  be  in  Cam- 
bridge, the  gymnasium  for  men  in  Boston. 

The  winter  session  will  begin  November  1,  and  continue  until  June  1.  The  summer 
session  will  begin  the  first  Monday  after  July  4,  and  continue  five  weeks. 

Terms. — For  season  ending  June  1,  1885 :  One-half  course  in  theory  and  practice, 
|100 ;  one- half  course  in  reading,  prescribed,  |50 ;  one-half  course  in  summer  practice, 
ending  second  week  in  August,  $50. 

In  no  case  will  a  summer  course  be  given  unless  preceded  by  a  reading  course  ex- 
tending over  six  months.  All  payments  made  in  advance.  For  further  particulars 
jtddresB — 

D.  A.  SABGENT,  M.D., 

Cambridge,  Maes. 


THE    NUMBBE  AND   COST  OF  COLLEGE    GYM:tfASIUM 
BUILDINGS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  passing  to  consider  the  number  and  cost  of  the  college  gymnasia 
erected  and  fitted  since  those  of  Amherst,  Harvard,  and  Yale  were  built 
in  I860,  we  may  note  that  to  Princeton  College,  probably,  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  the  first  college  building  devoted  exclusively  to  gym- 
nastic purposes.  This  embryo  structure,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term, 
as  befits  an  embryo,  was  a  very  small  affair,  and  owed  its  existence  to 
.the  zealous  endeavors  of  a  few  students  of  the  college  in  1856.  It  was 
A  small  '^ single-boarded  structure  of  wood,"  and  was  painted  red, 
^'  that,"  as  its  historian  tells  us,  '<  it  might  resist  the  storms  of  heaven  as 
its  founders  had  resisted  the  objections  of  an  unpropitious  Faculty."  It 
remained  ^^a  stoveless  shanty"  till  1860,  when  a  stove  and  a  new  set  of 
apparatus  were  put  into  it.  In  1865,  during  the  summer  vacation,  the 
people  of  the  town  reduced  it  to  ashes,  on  account  of  a  report  that  a 
itramp  sick  with  yellow  fever  had  slept  in  it  over  night. 

The  era  of  gymnasium  building  which  opened  in  1860  may  be  con- 
Teniently  divided  into  three  periods,  viz. :  first  period,  1850-^60  to  1870, 
inclusive;  second  period,  1871  to  1880,  inclusive;  third  period,  1881  to 
the  present  writing,  Felmiary,  1886. 
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CIBCUL.AB8   OF   INFORMATION    FOE   1885. 

FIRST  PERIOD. 


I  1 

Institution  with  which  gymnasium  is  connected,     i  When  built. 


(a)  Inaiitutions  far  9uperior  ittstructian. 

Amherst  College,  Massachusetts 

Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire 

Harvard  University,  Massachusetts 

College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton  College),  N.  J 

Washington  University,  Missouri 

Wesleyan  University,  Connecticut 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Wisconsin 

Yale  College,  Connecticut 

Pennsylvania  College,  Pennsylvania 

(6)  iMHiutioM  for  $econdary  inslruotian. 

Claveraok  College  and  Hudson  River  Institute,  New 
York 

West  Newton  English  and  Classical  School,  Massa- 
chusetts  

Williston  Seminary,  Massachusetts 

Total  for  the  first  period 


Cost 


186G 
IriCO 
1869 

f 
1863 
1868 
1860 
1870 


1861 

1860 
t 


$15,000 

24,000 

10,000 

38,000 

7,000 

5,000 

5,000 

13,000 

3,000 


120,000 


6,000 

500 
»20,000 


26.500 
146. 5U0 


Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  and  Bowdoin  College,  Maiue,  for 
yoang  men,  and  YasHar  College,  for  women,  in  New  V6rk,  each  litted 
ap  a  gymnasium  during  this  period,  in  a  building  since  devoted  toother 
purposes. 


8SOOMl>  PERIOD. 


Institution  with  which  gymnasium  is  connected. 


InHUuiioM  for  superior  instruction. 

Beloit  College,  Wisconsin 

University  of  California,  CaUfomia 

Harvard  University,  Massachusetts 

Smith  College,  Massachusetts 

Yanderbilt  University,  Tennessee 

Newton  Theological  Institution,  Massachusetts 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Connecticut  ... 

Total  for  the  second  period 

'  Estimated 
68B 
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THIRD  PERIOD. 


Institutions  with  which  gymnasiuoi  is  oonneoted. 

When  built. 

Cost. 

(a)  IrUtitutions  for  superior  inatruoHan, 
Amherst  Collcire.  Massachusetts. .................... 

1883-^ 
1884 

188^83 
1884 
1883 
1884 
1883 
1883 
1884 
1884 

1881 
1883-^ 
1885^83 

1880 

• 

165.000 

Brvn  Mawr  Collecre.  Pennsvlvania  .................. 

18,000 

Cornell  Univeraitv.  New  York .... . ...... ...... ...... 

40,000 
8.000 

Dickinson  Coll^rr^.  P^nusvlvanift-  ^^     ^ ..,,.. 

JohnH  Honk  inn  TTnivorsitv.  Marvland  -  --.,     x....... 

10,000 
15,000 
40,000 

Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania 

Lehi •▼h  Univeraitv.  Pennsylvania . ....... ........ 

MassacliuHetts  Agricultural  College,  Massachusetts^ .. 
Univeraitv  of  Minnesota.  Minnesota^ ... .......... 

6,000 
34,000 

Nashville  University,  State  Normal  College,  Texmen- 

see. 
National  Deaf-Mut«  College,  District  of  Colnmbia*... 
Tufts  CoUece,  Massachusetts -. 

5,500 

14,600 

10,000 

4,200 

University  of  Wooster.  Ohio.. ....  - ...... .. ....  ..•••• 

(&)  Inatitutiaru  for  aooondary  kutmoUam, 
Shattutk  School.  Minnesota...... ......  ..•••. . ...••• 

90,000 

Total  for  third  neriod...... .... .... ....... .... 

290,300 
165,000 
146,500 

601,800 

Total  for  second  Deriod  ......•....••....•••••. 

Total  for  first  period .•••••••• 

Grand  total:..... ............................. 

CONCERNING    SCHOOL  AND  OOLLBGE  GYinfABIA  NOT  OOOUPYING  AN 

BNTIBB  BUIIJ)ING. 

It  is  impossible,  owing  to  meager  retoms  to  our  inqairies,  to  state  ac- 
carately  the  amoant  of  money  expended  for  boildings  and  apparatus 
by  institutions  not  noted  in  the  above  lists;  but  we  may  safely  ^' guess" 
that  $150,000  have  been  exx>ended  since  1860  on  the  class  of  gym- 
nasia under  consideration,  in  addition  to  the  $600,000  accounted  for 
above. 

Funds  are  either  in  hand  or  are  being  raised  for  gymnasia  at  Phil- 
lips Exeter  Academy,. Kew  Hampshire;  TJniv^ity  of  Michigan,  Mich- 
igan ;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania;  and  Williams  Oollege, 
Massachusetts.  New  gymnasia  are  projected  at  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary and  ^aval  Academies. 

^  Used  at  present  for  military  drill. 

s  This  is  unique  among  our  coUege  gymnasia,  as  it  contains,  on  the  groond  floor,  a 
swimming  pool,  which  is  40  by  26  feet,  6  feet  deep  at  one  end,  sloping  upward  to  a 
depth  of  3  feet  at  the  other. 
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CIRCULARS   OF    INFORMATION   FOR    1885. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  PRTXCTPAL  GYMNASIA. 


THE    PRATT   GYMNASIUM  AT  AMHERST  COLLEGE. 

Tbe  uew  gymnasiain  at  Amherst  (3oll6ge,  whicli  was  completed  daring 
the  summer  of  1884,  is  styled  the  Pratt  G}- mnasium,  in  honor  of  C.  M. 
Pratt,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1879,  who  cou- 
tributeil  nearly  $40,000  for  its  erection.  The  building,  which  faces 
westerly,  is  situated  within  the  college  precincts,  on,  or  rather  in,  a  side- 
hill  sloping  toward  the  south.  The  structure,  which  is  120  feet  by  80 
in  the  clear,  is  of  brick,  has  a  slated  roof,  and  comprises  two  stories  and 
a  basement.  E.  L.  Roberts,  4G  Broadway,  New  York  City,  was  its  archi- 
tect.   Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  E.  Hitchcock,  its  director,  we  are 


Pratt  Gymnaaium— Basement  Plan. 

enabled  to  give  the  floor  plans  of  the  Pratt  Gymnasium  and  a  view  of 
the  building,  and  to  furnish  an  itemized  statement  of  its  cost.  The 
rooms  on  the  first  floor,  besides  the  front  and  side  entrance  halls,  are 
G  in  number:  main  hall  and  annex,  80  feet  by  04;  dressing  room,  38 
feet  by  40,  with  270  heated  and  ventilated  lockers ;  a  tepidarium,  or  dry- 
rub  room,  15  feet  by  12;  a  shower  room,  14  feet  by  12,  opening  from 
the  tepidarium,  and  containing  6  shower  baths ;  the  professor's  room, 
20  feet  by  18,  fitted  as  a  study  and  office;  and  a  statistics  room,  18  feet 
by  12,  for  the  physical  examination  of  students. 

On  the  second  floor  are :  the  billiard  room,  48  feet  by  24,  containing 
3  billiard  tables ;  a  small  i)rofe88or's  room,  14  feet  by  9;  the  resort,  or 
clubroouiy  25  feet  by  14, for  the  \\i»'a<huiarters  of  the  Sh^dent  (the col- 
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lege  Jouriiitt)  ami  reading  room;  2  ronniH,  nwiR'ctively  16  feet  by  10, 
and  32  fvet  by  10,  for  tlie  ciistodinnH  of  tint  building  to  live  in;  a  fur- 
niture ruouj,  20  feet  by  10;  a  spiK-iniis  vIsitorH'  gallery  ;  ami  a  runmng 


I'ralt  Oj'iiiaiuiuRi— Fin  Rlory  rlan. 

track,  207  feel,  long,  extending  around  the  main  ball  at  an  elevation  of 
11  feet  from  its  tloor. 


Piatt  OjiDOUiiini — SecDDd  Storf  PUn. 

Id  tbe  baHemout,  which  in  bigb-Htudded  and  lighted  by  windows  on 
all  sideo,  there  are  7  rooms,  viz. :  the  bowling  room,  TQ  («&t  Va  'LY.i-v^fiic^ 
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3  alleys  70  feet  in  length ;  a  sparring  room,  33  feet  by  13 ;  a  ^^cage,"  or 
room  for  base- ball  and  tennis  practice,  76  feet  by  21 ;  ai>ath-room,  58 
feet  by  12,  containing  6  tnb  and  6  sponge  baths ;  a  room,  16  feet  by 
13,  containing  2  water-closets  and  3  nrinals ;  a  store-room,  38  feet  b}'  9; 
a  fael  cellar,  28  feet  by- 24;  and  a  boiler  room,  24  feet  by  24. 

In  the  Barrett  Gymnasium  all  provision  for  lighting  after  dark  was 
deliberately  omitted;  bat  the  Pratt  Gymnasinm  has  been  abundantly 
supplied  with  gas  fixtures.  The  main  hall  of  the  new  gymnasium, 
which  is  ceiled  with  yellow  pine,  is  40  feet  high  in  the  central  part, 
and  is  lighted  by  means  of  a  large  skylight  in  the  roof,  besides  numer- 
ous side  and  end  windows.  The  fixed  apparatus  and  Sargent  develop- 
ing appliances,  with  which  this  gymnasium  is  liberally  furnished,  are 
placed  in  the  main  hall  under  the  visitors^  gallery  and  that  formed  by 
the  running  track.  The  open  floor  space  of  the  main  hall  is  amply 
sufficient,  when  cleared  of  the  portable  gymnastic  machines,  for  one 
hundred  men  to  engage  in  class  exercise,  which,  as  has  been  remarked 
already,  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Amherst  rigime.  The  gymnasium 
is  open  in  term  time  from  8.15  A.M.  to  10  p.m. 

Those  who  wish  to  inform  themselves  fully  as  to  the  details  of  the 
Amherst  system  will  do  well  to  consult  ^' A  Manual  of  the  Gymnastic 
Exercises  as  practiced  by  the  Junior  Class  in  Amherst  College.  Pre- 
pared under  the  Direction  of  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock,  Professor  of  Phys- 
ical Education  and  Hygiene.    Boston :    Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.    1884." 

The  following  itemized  statement  concerning  the  cost  of  building  and 
fhrnishing  the  Pratt  Gymnasium  is  of  interest : 

The  building  as  per  oontraot $49,8^5  00 

Exoavation 1,500  00 

Retaining  wall,  and  railings I,;i00  00 

Heating  apparatus 3,700  00 

Plnmblng 2,790  00 

Gymnastic  apparatos • 1,824  61 

Bowling  alleys 1,200  00 

Billiard  tables  and  fixtures 630  00 

Piano 4«0  00 

Gbs  fixtures 560  68 

Oas  piping 424  00 

Anthropometric  apparatus 100  00 

Other  furniture 149  00 

Tiling 860  00 

Safe,  for  papers  and  books .* 100  00 

Total 65,413  29 

THE  COBNELIi  UNIVERSITY  OYMNASITTM. 

The  following  account  of  the  gymnasium  at  Cornell  University  and  of 
its  method  of  working,  was  kindly  furnished  by  Lieut.  Walter  8.  Schuy- 
ler, U.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  at  the  university, 
in  the  absence  of  the  professor  of  physical  culture. 
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Buildings. — ^The  main  bailding,  completed  in  1882-'83,  is  of  brick, 
with  heavily  buttressed  walls,  the  self-sapporting  roof  tiled  without 
and  ceiled  within.  To  this  structure  was  annexed  the  frame  building 
formerly  used  as  a  gymnasium,  refitted  and  practically  rebuilt.  In  thin 
addition  are  6  shower  baths,  a  toilet  room,  closets,  an  office  for  the  di- 
rector, a  withdrawing  room  for  use  in  physical  examinations,  a  small 
store  room,  and,  on  the  second  floor,  a  set  of  250  lockers  for  use  of 
students.  The  whole  was  designed  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  gym- 
nasium and  armory. 

The  main  building  comprises  the  armory  and  gymnasium  hall,  wRh 
the  floor,  60  by  150  feet,  laid  solidly  in  cement;  an  office  for  the  military 
professor ;  a  military  store  room ;  and  over  these  rooms  and  the  lobby, 
a  gallery  for  spectators.  On  occasion,  the  gallery  accommodates  an 
orchestra,  and  the  office  is  arranged  for  use  as  a  ladies'  dressing  room. 

As  the  main  hall  must  be  used  alternately  as  a  gymnasium  and  a 
drill  room,  nearly  all  of  the  apparatus  is  made  detachable  and  portable, 
and  on  drill  days  is,  so  far  as  necessary,  removed  into  the  annex,  or 
hauled  up  to  the  iron  suspension  frame  by  the  janitor.  The  removal 
occupies  but  a  few  minutes,  and  after  drill  the  muskets  are  locked  in 
arm  racks  and  the  apparatus  replaced  in  short  order,  so  that  class  work 
wilh  dumb-bells  and  clubs,  as  well  as  general  exercise,  begins  in  half 
an  hour  after  the  recall  from  drill. 

The  present  locker  and  bath  accommodations  having  been  found  in- 
adequate for  the  rapidly  increasing  student  body,  an  additional  build- 
ing has  been  planned  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  also  to  give  rooui 
for  special  exercises.  This  annex  will  be  of  two  stories  with  a  base- 
ment. The  latter  will  contain  four  bowling  alleys.  On  the  ground  floor 
will  be  six  bath  rooms  of  various  kinds,  a  rubbing  room,  and  a  dressing 
room ;  also  a  hall,  30  by  52  feet,  for  an  upper  classmen's  general  exercis- 
ing room,  fitted  with  about  100  lockers,  and  a  small  store  room.  The 
attic  floor  will  comprise  a  base-ball  cage,  19  by  75  feet,  in  which  certain 
rowing  machines  will  be  placed,  and  small  store  closets  between  the 
several  windows  protecting  the  same. 

Equipment — The  gymnasium  is  equipped  with  apparatus  of  the  most 
approved  make  and  adjustment.  The  heavier  pieces  are  mainly  from  the 
Boston  establishment;  some  have  been  manufactured  in  the  university 
shops,  and  there  are  a  few  ^^Oifford"  and  other  patent  appliances. 
The  machines  are  arranged  about  the  room  with  a  view  to  orderly  and 
systematic  work,  and  on  each  is  posted  a  card  of  direction  as  to  its  use. 

System. — The  affairs  of  the  associated  departments  of  military  science 
and  physical  culture  are  regulated  by  a  council  composed  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  university,  one  other  member  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
the  professor  of  physiology,  etc.,  the  professor  of  military  science,  nnd 
the  professor  of  physical  culture. 

The  system  now  in  vogue  was  adopted  last  year  on  trial,  and  thus 
far  has  been  found  to  work  well.    As  soon  as  possible  after  the  opening 
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of  the  fall  term,  all  members  of  the  new  class  are  snlrfeeted  to  a  sys- 
tematic examination  by  the  professor  of  physical  caltare,  the  measure- 
ments and  other  statistics  l>eiug  recorded  in  a  book  pre|>ared  for  the 
purpose.    Military  drill  is  required  of  ali  members  of  tbe  Freshmaa 


Sotiie  of  Fket, 

Plan  of  Cornell  University  GymnMiam. 

and  Sophomore  classes ;  but  such  students  as  are  found,  upon  the  ex- 
;jkminatiou  referred  to,  to  imperatively  need  special  gymnastic  training, 
are  at  once  transferred  from  the  military  to  the  gymnastic  department, 
and  are  required  to  pursue  a  course  of  training  Isjd  down  for  them  by 
the  examiner,  this  coiu'se  coiM])risiug  five  exercistes  p^  week,  on  the 
apparatus  specially  adapted  to  tlielr  iudiyidual  ne^jj^ 
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For  all  other  stodents  work  iu  the  gymnasium  is  optional,  and  ander 
the  advice  and  direction  of  the  professor  and  his  assistant.  Man}'  of 
the  men  whose  development  is  not  sijfficiently  defective  to  warrant 
their  transfer  from  the  military  department,  are  advised  by  the  examiner 
as  to  their  deficiencies.  To  each  is  given  a  card  showing  a  comparison 
between  his  own  statistics  and  the  average  to  be  expected  in  a  subject 
of  corresponding  stature  and  weight. 

The  professor  of  physical  culture  is  also  the  medical  examiner  for 
all  those  wishing  to  get  excused  from  military  exercises  on  the  ground 
of  physical  disability.  The  applicants  for  such  exemptions  for  limited 
periods  are  not  more  numerous  than  is  to  be  expected  in  a  battalion 
aggregating  two  hundred  men. 

Students  absenting  themselves  from  their  assigned  gymnastic  or 
military  exercises  for  any  cause  other  than  illness,  must  conform  to 
the  regulations  governing  absence  from  other  university  duties. 

This  system,  outlined  above,  will  probably  bo,  in  time,  so  modified  as 
to  require  work  in  the  gymnasium  during  the  winter  term  of  the  entire 
Freshman  class.    During  that  term  there  is  no  drill. 

The  professor  of  physical  culture  is  aided  by  a  skilled  assistant  who 
conducts  the  class  exercises  and  supervises  all  practice  with  the  ap-  ' 
paratus.    He  also  gives  instruction  in  boxing  and  acts  as  coach  for  the 
outdoor  athletics. 

The  exercises  of  the  women  students  are  conducted  in  the  gymnasium 
of  Sage  College,  by  the  professor  in  person,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
matron. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  about  twenty  students  transferred 
from  the  military  department  for  compulsory  exercise,  and  the  result 
of  their  practice,  as  shown  by  comparison  of  the  measurements  made 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  is  most  gratifying,  the  total  in- 
crease of  the  class  (thirteen  measured)  in  the  one  item  of  ^4ung  capac- 
ity'^ being  over  forty  cubic  inches. 

In  addition  to  this  class  upon  which  the  exercise  was  compulsory,  the 
students  to  a  large  number  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges 
of  the  gymnasium  with  greater  or  less  regularity,  and  in  every  case  to 
good  effect.  Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  Oorneli  in  the  State  intercollegiate  contests  during  the 
spring  of  1885. 

It  is  found  by  examination  of  the  statistics  that  the  topography  of 
the  country  supplies,  in  a  sense,  the  place  of  a  gymnasium  for  the  stu- 
dents at  large,  the  average  increase  of  leg  and  lung  dimensions  during 
their  first  year  being  unprecedented  in  college  statistics. 

The  military  drill  gives  a  special  training  in  discipline  and  pergonal 
carriage  which  proves  beneficial,  and  the  effect  of  which  is  observed  by 
aU  who  visit  our  campus. 

Plan  of  the  gymnasium. — It  may  be  readily  seen  that  we  have  a  main 
gymnasium  hall  equal  in  space  and  equipment  to  any  in  the  country^ 
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except,  iierhai>8,  that  of  Harvard;  and  after  the  cumpletloD  of  the  ad- 
ditional l>uildiug8  as  platiaed,  oar  facilities  will  bo  secuud  to  none. 

It  ai)i>ears  from  the  prioted  forms  accompanying  Lieutenant  Scbny- 
ler'H  uticouDt,  tliat  the  sjsteto  of  measarementfi  aiid  of  obtainiug  the 
"liistory"  of  an  individoal  is  the  same  a»  that  used  at  Harvacd  and  at 
Amherst,  aud  that  cards  are  famished  each  student  exercising  iu  the 
gyiDuasiiim,  coiitHining  Bt>ecific  printed  directions  in  regard  to  tiM  appa- 
ratos  be  must  use  and  the  time  he  must  use  ic 

TEC  LBHtOH  TTNITBB8ITY  GYMNASIUM. 
The  Lehigh  University  Gymnasium,  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  is 
situated  im  the  university  campua  and  faces  west.  The  Ijoilding  was 
plmuied  by  Addison  Hutton,  archite\:t,  4UU  Cliestriut  street,  Philadel- 
phia. Dr.  Siu'fiviit  of  Cambridge  ruuderud  valuable  sen'ice  in  perfect- 
ing the  plaits,  which  embody  features  suggested  by  bis  exi>eriencc  as 
dii-ector  of  the  Hemeuway  Gymnasium.    The  building,  of  Potsdam 
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sandstone,  is  an  elegantly  tlnisbed  structure,  and  occupies  a  oommand- 
iug  ^itc,  t>eJng  on  the  highest  part  of  the  university  grounds.  It  was 
erected  in  1882  out  of  the  university  funds,  at  a  tojal  cost,  incladiog  It- 
tings  and  furniture,  of  (40,001),  and  comprises  two  stories  of  stone  and 
a  thinl  of  wood.  The  basement  contains  the  engine,  gauged  to  »  press- 
ure of  30  pounds,  with  a  boiler  having  a  capacity  of  100  galloDa.  The 
averuge  presKiire  n>quired  is  8  pounds,  and  on  the  coldest  da;i  not  over 
15  iiouuds.  Thus,  with  the  unmeroiis  radiators  throughoat  tbebaild- 
iug,  it  is  ]>ossible  to  maintain  easily  a  comfortable  temperatDve  io  tiie 
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coldest  weather.  As  represented  in  the  front  view  of  the  exterior,  tliere 
ire  twu  i'utmnces  on  tlie  ground  floor,  viz.,  tbe  main  entrance,  on  the 
eft,  and  tbe  entrance  to  tbe  bowling  alleys,  on  the  right.  The  two 
xtwling  alleys  are  contained  in  a  I'oom  74  feet  by  13^.  Besides  the 
Mwling  alleys  and  the  vestibule,  which  is  30  feet  by  20,  there  are  on 
:hc  first  floor  a  billiard  room,  30  feet  by  30,  containing  a  [wol  table  and 
tbilliard  table;  an  a8t<eoiblyrooni,44feet  by  30,  for  Htudeutti'mei'tings, 
;vhicli,  although  farnisbed  with  settees,  can  also  be  used  for  fencing 
tnd  sparring;  and  a  bathing  and  dressing  room,  38  feet  by  13j,  i-ontain- 
ug  4  long  tubs,  2  water  closets,  and  12C  ventiluted  rloscts,  or  lockern,  for 
slothing.  A  small  side  room,  containing  2  wash  bowls  and  3  urinals, 
>pens  from  tlie  vestibule  on  the  left. 

On  tilt)  second  fioor,  which  is  reached  by  a  broad  main  stairway  in 
I'ront  and  a  retired  stairway  in  the  tower  at  the  rear,  there  are  four 
rtMiriis,  viz.:  the  director's  office,  16  feet  by  7,  fitted  with  electric  bells, 
iiid  Ko  arranged  with  glazed  ca:jen)ent8  as  to  command  a  view  of  the 
whole  tloor  an  well  as  the  stairway  from  the  vestibule;  the  examining 
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foQiu,  10  feet  by  7,  fitted  with  scales,  measuring  rods,  dynamometers, 
ted  tbo  appliances  for  making  the  various  strength  tests  and  recording 
the  results  of  the  examinations;  a  bath  room,  44  feet  by  13^,  containing 
8  poapstono  sponge-bath  tubs,  3  urinals,  a  water  closet,  shower  room 
tvith  communicating  drying  closet,  and  120  lockers;  and  the  main  hall, 
or  exerciwe  room,  75  feet  by  45.  The  main  ball  is  40  feet  high  in  the 
eeuter,  and  is  lighted  by  a  bay-window  containing  12  large  panes^  36 
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large  wiuclows,  52  smaller  windows,  besides  8  largo  skylights  of  ground 
glass  in  the  roof,  each  containing  4  panes,  2  feet  by  7. 

The  visitors'  gallery,  having  benches  for  spectators,  and  the  nuiuing 
track  of  38  laps  to  the  mile,  take  the  place  of  a  third  story. 

The  main  hall  is  fitted  with  23  pairs  of  chest  weights,  22  pieces  of  Dr. 
Sargent's  apparatus  for  individual  development,  and  the  usual  gymnastic 
appai*atus,sudi  as  parallel  andhonzontal  bsirs,  flying  and  traveling  rings, 
trapezes,  ladders,  spring-board,  Indian  clubs,  dumb  bells,  etc 

The  ceiling  of  the  main  hall  and  of  the  dressing  room  is  of  oiled  yel- 
low pine. 

Thanks  are  due  to  President  T.  H.  Lamberton  and  Director  W.  U. 
Herrick  for  the  pains  taken  to  provide  the  \iews,  plans,  and  description 
herein  given  of  the  Lehigh  Gymnasium.  This  gymnasium  is,  taken  all 
in  ail,  a  model  structure,  on  account  of  its  elegance,  convenience^  and 
commodiousnei3s. 

GYMNASIUM  OF  BBYN  MAWB  COLLEGE. 

The  architectural  design,  both  as  to  the  exterior  and  interior,  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  caraful  study  of  the  requirements  of  a  gymnasium  for 
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girls,  limited  in  its  execution  by  due  regard  to  economy.    The  walls  of 
the  basement  extend  5  fe<it  above  the  ground  line,  and  are  built  of  dsirk- 
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gray  granite.    Above  the  basement  the  walls  are  made  of  red  bricks 
laid  in  red  mortar,  and  no  plaster  appears  on  their  inner  surfaces. 

The  main  floor  of  tbie  building  contains  the  principal  hall,  80  feet  long 
by  30  feet  wide,  22  feet  high  to  the  collar  beams^  and  open  to  the  roof 
above,  the  timbers  of  whicii  are  exposed  and  finished  to  show  the  nat- 
ural grain  and  color  of  the  wood.  Around  this  hall,  at  a  height  of  10 
feet  from  the  lioor,  is  placed  a  gallery,  4  feet  wide  and  supported  upon 
iron  cantalevers  inserted  into  the  walls,  to  be  use<l  as  a  track  for  walk- 
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ing  or  running.  The  floor  of  this  gallery  is  of  narrow  pine  boards,  and 
along  its  front  is  an  iron  balustrade  of  a  pleasing  design,  surmounted 
by  a  wooden  hand-rail.  Upon  the  north  side  of  the  main  hall  and  sep- 
arated from  it  by  curtains,  is  a  small  room,  14  by  20  feet  in  size,  in- 
tended for  special  apparatus. 

Upon  the  south  side  of  the  main  hall,  where  are  the  rooms  of  adminis- 
tration, there  is  a  reception  room,  12  feet  6  inches  wide  by  15  feet  long, 
(Mitered  by  the  front  door.  Beyond  this  room  visitors  cannot  pass  with- 
out the  express  permission  of  the  directress.  Opening  from  this  is  the 
directress's  room,  16  feet  long  by  14  feet  wide,  which  is  separated  by 
glass  ))artitious  from  the  main  hall  and  from  the  passage  leading  to  it 
and  to  the  stairways.    Adjoining  this  is  the  examiuatlou  t<K^\sk^<k^^\^gcNfe^ 
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for  the  examination  and  record  of  the  physical  development  of  each 
student  using  the  gymnasium.  From  the  reception  room  extends  a 
passage  way,  which  is  usually  closed,  and  through  which  alone  visit- 
ors may  be  admitted  to  the  main  hall.    Another  doorway  firom  the  re- 
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ception  room  admits  students  to  the  passage,  from  which  one  stairway 
ascends  to  the  walking  track,  and  another  descends  to  the  basement. 
Over  the  directress's  room  and  examination' room  is  an  apartment  re- 
served for  the  use  of  the  directress. 

Tlie  basement  contains  an  apartment  which  is  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  main  hall  above.    It  is  9  feet  high,  well  supplied  with  windows, 
which  are  colored  and  arranged  to  open  inward,  so  as  to  secure  abun- 
dant light  and  air,  with  complete  privac3\    It  is  further  ventilated  by 
S  large  flues,  in  which  a  current  is  kept  up  at  all  times  by  steam-heated 
coils  of  pipe.    One  half  of  this  apartment  is  reserved  for  a  bowling 
alley,  the  other  for  dressing  rooms.    Adjoining  this  apartment  and  be- 
neath the  administration  room,  is  a  space  allotted  to  bath  rooms  and 
dressing  rooms.    The  bath  rooms  are  4  feet  square;  they  are  lined  with 
lead  on  the  bottom,  and  on  the  sides  to  the  height  of  5  feet.    They  are 
sn])j)li(.Ml  with  hot  and  cold  water,  with  a  sprinkler,  and  are  designed 
for  spot) go  baths  only.    TWy  v\t\>  ewt^x^^t^m  a  hot  room,  into  which 
th(^  batlwr  steps  after  t\ie  baV\i.    T\i^  l^wc  ol\!tL<6  ^\i\\x<6\^wsav^^^ 
with  Lollow  tiles  and  covered  mtti  «Av\ii\\\3a^ 
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In  tlie  arrangement  of  tbe  vhole  building;  ^reat  attention  has  been 
Ifiven  to  tlie  admission  of  an  abundance  of  light  and  to  tborongU  venti- 
lation. The  entrance  is  so  arranged  as  to  aecnre  the  greatest  privacy 
possible,  in  order  that  the  stndents  may  take  exercise  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  intrusion. 

THE  LAPAYBTTE  COLLEQE  GYMMASHJM,  BASTCIN,   PA. 

The  gymiiiisinm  has  one  story  and  a  basement,  is  built  of  brick,  with 
a  slate  roof,  an<l  a  tcrwcr  at  each  comer. 

The   basement  contains  the  dressing  room,  provided  with  lockers, 


LafajMte  Callt>in  armnMlnm. 

and  bath  rooms  providcil  with  bowls  and  sitouge,  Htiower,  individaal,  and 
ueedle  baths.  The  main  floor^as  a  gallery  across  oacli  end,  one  used  \\y 
visitors,  the  other  by  the  medical  director.  It  is  lighteil  by  four  large 
windows  on  either  side,  and  above  by  four  dormer  windows  on  each 
aide  in  the  roof;  a  rose  window  over  the  main  entrance;  and  two  dor- 
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mer  windows  on  tlie  north  end.     There  are  also  windows  iU  the  towers; 
these  open  into  the  main  tower  «nd  increase  the  light. 

The  ventihition  is  carried  on  by  means  of  throe  fine  shifts,  with  open- 
ings at  the  floor.  The  heating  is  by  steam,  direct  radiation.  The  ceil- 
ing shows  the  roof  timbers  and  is  ceiled  with  wood  above. 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY   GTHNASIUIL 

This  gymnasium  is  conveniently  situated  near  to  the  university  build- 
ings, in  Baltimore.    The  main  building  is  a  parallelogram  in  plan,  run- 
ning north  and  south.    An  L  wing,  containing  dressing  rooms,  baths, 
director's  office,  and  examination  room,  extends  easterly  firom  tbe  south 
end  of  the  main  building.    Exclusive  of  the  wing,  the  building  covers, 
a  lot  40  feet  2  inches  by  103  feet  2  inches,  and  is  one  stor^'  high.    The 
wing,  which  is  a  remodeled  structure  of  ancient  date,  is  of  two  and  a  half 
stories,  and  is  18  by  45  feet  in  area.    Upon  entering  the  hall  through 
the  vestibule  a  wide  staircase  on  the  right  leads  to  the  office  and  exam- 
ining room  of  the  director.    On  the  left,  and  near  the  front  of  the  hall,  is 
the  entrance  to  the  main  hall,  or  gymnasium  proper.    This  room  is  38 
by  89  feet,  and  is  covered  by  a  simple  open-timbered  roof,  constructed 
with  queen-post  principals.    The  trusses,  being  spaced  about  13^  feet 
apart,  form  7  bays  in  the  length  of  the  room.    The  ceiling  in  the  center 
is  45  feet  high,  and  at  the  sides  24  feet  high  ^^to  plate."    Bach  side 
wall  is  pierced  by  7  large  semicircular-headed  windows,  the  sills  of 
which  are  6  feet  above  the  floor,  thus  giving  .abundance  of  light.     There 
is  a  ventilator  in  the  roof  at  its  middle  point,  by  which,  together  with 
four  stoves  of  peculiar  pattern,  the  room  is  easily  and  well  ventilated. 
Artificial  light  is  supplied,  when  needed,  by  bracketed  fixtures  on  the 
wall  panels  and  a  chandelier  just  under  the  ventilator.    The  rafters  are 
all  dressed  and  open  to  view,  and  the  ceiling  is  formed  on  the  back  of 
them  by  narrow  tongued-and-grooved  cypress  lining.    Baiters  and  ceil- 
ing are  finished  naturally.    The  inside  brick-work  is  laid  up  with  flush 
joints  and  is  painted  of  a  light-buff  color  in  oil.    The  advantage  and 
durability  of  this  style  of  finish  over  plastering  is  indisputable.    The 
fixed  apparatus  consists  chiefiy  of  Sargent  machines,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  secured  to  the  walls.    The  fioor  apparatus  is  portable.    The 
dressing  rooms,  which  communicate  by  a  doorway  with  the  m«n  hall  at 
its  south  end,  have  also  a  door  opening  from  the  east  end  of  the  entrance 
hall.    There  are  4  dressing  rooms — 2  on  the  first  fioor  and  2  on  the 
third — containing  in  all  22G  lockers.     On  the  first  floor  are  6  set  bowls, 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  2  baths,  and  2  water-closets,  all  of  approved 
pattern. 

We  have  here  produced  the  plans  and  descriptions  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  and  the  Dickinson  College  gymnasia  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  commodious  and  well- fitted  gymnasia  can  be  had  at  a 
comparatively  slight  cost.  If  an  institution  can  afford  to  decorate  its 
campus  with  an  elegant  building,  architecturally  considered,  well  and 
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good.  But  it  should  uot  bo  supposed  that  it  is  necessary  to  expend 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars  in  order  to  provide  gymnastic  and  bath- 
ing facilities  for  250  or  300  students.  In  our  opinion,  the  Lehigh  and 
Amherst  gymnasia  cost  more  than  wiis  necessary,  needless  expense 


PIad  of  Jolins  Hopkins  Uniyersity  OymiiMinm. 

having  been  incurred  in  finishing  the  walls  with  costly  linings  of  wood* 
The  total  cost  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Gymnasium,  with  all  its  accessories- 
and  fittings,  including  apparatus,  was  not  far  from  $10,000. 

THE  DICKINSON  COLLEGE   GYMNASIUM. 

The  Dickinson  Oollege  Gymnasium,  at  Oarlisle,  Pa.,  was  completed 
in  1884.  The  building  has  a  frontage  of  120  feet  on  a  village  street,  and 
is  conveniently  accessible  from  all  the  college  buildings.  In  plan  it  is 
a  parallelogram,  with  a  wing  at  each  end.  The  main  hall  is  40  by  75 
feet  on  the  floor,  and  Is  accessible  from  the  campus  by  means  of  a  spa- 
cious entrance  hall  through  the  east  wing,  which  is  23  by  02  feet,  two 
stories  high,  and  contains  the  dressing  rooms,  baths,  offices,  examining 
room,  etc.  The  opposite,  or  west  wing,  is  23  by  87  by  20  feet,  one  story 
high,  and  contains  the  bowling  alleys,  three  in  number.  This  wing  is. 
entered  from  the  main  hall.  The  building  is  constructed  of  brick,  with 
stone  sills,  and  is  covered  by  a  simple  open-timbered  roof,  the  trusses- 
being  placed  about  15  feet  apart  and  forming  bays,  each  of  which  ia 
5068— No.  5 6 
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pierced  by  a  large  window,  admitting  ample  light  and  serving  for  a  good 
natural  ventilation.  The  walls  are  finished  with  flnsh  joints  for  paint- 
ing, and  the  woodwork  throughout  is  finished  ^'naturally"  in  oil,  and 
is  of  the  best  material.    To  complete  the  building,  including  bowling 
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PUo  of  Dickiuson  College  GymnMiam. 

alleys,  but  exclusive  of  plumbing  and  the  fittings  of  the  dressing  room 
and  main  hall,  cost  $7,300. 

THE  BITILDING  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  ATHLETIC  CLXTB. 

The  building  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  is  not  a  gymnasium 
only;  it  is  a  fully  equipped  club  house.  Situated  on  the  south-west 
i'orner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Fifty-fifth  street,  it  extends  75  feet  on  the 
avenue  and  95  on  Fifty-fifth  street,  and  is  four  stories  high. 

The  basement  contains  six  bowling  alleys  and  a  rifle  range.  In  the 
first  story  there  are  facilities  for  Turkish  and  Russian  bathing,  and  a 
swimming  bath  00  feet  long  by  20  wide.  The  second  story  contains  a 
reception  hall,  parlor,  reading  room,  billiard  rooms,  and  a  restaurant. 
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On  the  third  floor  are  a  thousand  lockers,  a  lavatory,  douche  room,  re- 
ception room,  and  sparring  room.  The  entire  area  of  the  fourth  floor  is 
occupied  by  the  gymnasium;  it  is  22  feet  trom  floor  to  ceiling,  light  and 
airy.  Around  this  hall,  12  feet  from  the  floor,  extends  a  track  for  the 
use  of  runners;  twenty-two  laps  of  it  make  a  mile. 


ESZUBEB  grSBrft^- 
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Building  of  New  York  lAtbletic  Clab. 
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The  cost  of  the  bailding  was  $250,000.    The  clab  i8  in  a  flouiishiDg 
condition,  with  fifteen  hundred  members  and  three  hundred  more  wait- 


WOOF  AMD     aUFCRgTffUCmJWg 

BuildiDg  of  New  York  Atbletio  Clab. 

ing  anxioasly  to  get  in.    The  initiation  fee  is  $50,  and  the  annaal  due^ 
$30.    Mr.  William  R.  Travers  is  the  president. 

The  tendency  of  the  builders  of  our  best  and  newest  gymnasia  is 
to  incorporate  certain  of  the  features  of  those  of  ancient  Greece.  This 
is  most  manifest  in  the  liberal  bathing  facilities  and  the  means  afforded 
for  social  intercourse  and  amusement  in  the  best  of  the  gymnasia 
above  described.  The  ideal  gymnasium  would  be  in  close  proximity  to 
the  fields  devoted  to  athletic  sports.  At  present  the  Hemenway  Gym- 
nasium approaches  the  ancient  type  more  nearly  in  this  respect  than 
any  other  known  to  us. 

NORMAL  AND  PREPARATORY   SCHOOLS. 


It  appears  from  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edacation  for 
1873  that  out  of  a  list  of  119  normal  schools  in  the  United  States  only 
17  claimed  to  possess  a  gymnasium.  The  Commissioner's  Beport  for 
1882-'83  shows  that  19  out  of  119  public  normal  schools,  and  16  out  of 
114  private  normal  schools,  had  gymnasia.  As  regards  preparatory 
schools,  the  same  Eeport  notices  the  fact  that  56  oat  of  157  of  them  had 
gymnasia. 
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YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  GYMNASIA. 

GENERAL  CHARACTER. 

As  a  class,  the  gymnasia  beloDging  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  are  better  furnished  and  officered  than  those  belonging  to 
the  two  classes  of  schools  above  mentioned.  Since  1869,  when  the  New 
York  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  opened  a  gymnasium  in  its 
new  building,  '<  physical  culture"  has  been  a  prominent  feature  in  Asso- 
ciation work.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Year  Book  for 
1884,  p.  141,  states  that  ^'83  associations  report  attention  to  physical 
culture;  68  of  these  through  gymnasia  and  23  through  other  means, 
including  base  ball,  rambling,  rowing,  and  swimming  clubs,  bowling 
alleys,  health  lifts,  and  classes  in  calisthenics."  Since  this  statement 
applies  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  only  two  of  the  Canadian 
associations  report  gymnasia,  66  appears  to  be  the  correct  number 
for  the  United  States,  or  rather  67,  since  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Union  Gymnasium  properly  belongs  in  this  category,  even  though 
its  managers  and  patrons  re])resent  a  different  type  of  theology  from 
that  of  the  affiliated  associations. 

« 

In  the  days  of  primitive  Christianity  "  gymnastical  sports  and  exer- 
cises" were  classed  with  the  ^^  madness  of  the  theater,  huntings,  and 
horse-racings,"  and  those  addicted  to  them  were  required  "either  to 
leave  them  off  or  be  rejected  from  baptism."  Superintendents  of  gym- 
nasia probably  correspond  as  closely  as  any  class  of  modem  men  to 
the  ancient  '^curators  of  the  common  games  and  practicers  in  the 
Olympic  games,"  who,  with  ^^  charioteers,  gladiators,  minstrels,  harpers, 
dancers,  and  vintners,"  were  commanded  by  the  apostolic  constitutions 
either  to  quit  such  callings  or  be  rejected  from  baptism. 

The  gymnasia  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  in  the  fol- 
lowing named  cities  have  their  own  salaried  superintendents,  as  is 
shown  by  the  published  lists  of  officers:  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.j  Chicago,  111.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Newburyport,  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Providence,  R.  I.;  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  gymnasia,  as  a  class,  do 
not  compare  favorably  with  college  gymnasia,  and  chiefly  so  because 
they  are  placed  in  an  out-of  the-way  comer  of  the  building,  and  are 
ill  ventilated  and  poorly  lighted.  This  criticism  does  not  apply  to  all 
of  them ;  but  in  too  many  cases  the  gymnasium,  even  in  imposing  and 
commodious  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  buildings,  is  placed  at 
or  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  Brooklyn  association  is  t<>  be 
commended  for  its  plan  of  erecting  a  gymnasium  annex,  which  is  now 
building  at  an  estimated  cost  of  between  $90,000  and  $100,000.    It  is 
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the  iutentioD  of  the  projectors  of  this  Brooklyn  gymnasium  to  make  it 
the  best  of  its  class. 

BOSTON  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  UNION  GYMNASIUM, 

At  present  the  best  specimens  of  the  typo  are  those  of  the  Boston 
IToiing  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Boston  Yonng  Men's  Chris- 
tian  Union.  The  Union  gymnasium  is  on  the  whole  the  more  worthy 
of  the  two  of  imitation,  since  it  contains  a  large  number  of  the  Sar- 
gent developing  appliances,  and  is  under  the  medical  direction  of  Dr. 
Sargent  himself. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  recent  circular  indicate  what  are  the 
distinctive  features  of  this  gymnasium : 

The  Union  {rymnaslnm  is  13G  feet  long,  2*2  feet  high,  and  has  a  floor  space  of  G^OOO 
square  feet,  exclnsive  of  dressing  and  bath  rooms. 

The  room  is  >vell  lighted  on  every  side,  thoroughly  ventilated,  has  indirect  steam 
beat,  and  the  exercising  door  is  above  the  street  level. 

The  dressing  rooms  are  large  and  spacious,  and  contain  over  900  lockers. 

The  bathing  facilities  are  ample,  there  being  13  sponge-bath  rooms,  8  bowb,  3 
tuhSf  and  1  shower  room. 

A  rannlng  track  has  been  arranged  on  the  main  floor  with  a  coarse  of  26  laps  to  a 
mile,  unobstructed  by  apparatus,  and  open  to  runners  at  all  times  daring  gymnasium 
hours. 

The  management  aim  to  make  the  gymnasium  beneficial  to  all  ages  and  to  all  con- 
ditions. 

By  the  use  of  the  adjustable  weights  and  appliances,  the  exercises  can  bo  adapted 
to  the  "strength  of  the  strong  and  the  weakness  of  the  weak." 

Dr.  Sargent  will  examine  those  who  desire  it,  and  make  out  a  book  witli  specific 
directions  for  exercise,  diet,  sleep,  bathing,  etc.,  based  upon  the  data  ascertained 
from  the  examination.  Each  book  is  furnished  with  a  blank  form;  and  those  who 
wish  may  have  their  measurements  entered,  and  their  condition  compared  with  the 
average  man  of  the  same  age,  weight,  etc. 

Terms,  including  the  Union  membership  (one  dollar),  and  entitling  to  all  its  privi- 
leges : 

For  one  year,  entitling  to  use  of  gymnasium,  after  7  p.m.,  and  on  holidays 

ior  such  time  as  it  may  be  open  ...* $5  00 

For  one  year,  entitling  to  use  of  gymnasium  at  all  times  when  open 8  00 

Keys,  to  be  refunded  on  return  of  same 50 

There  is  no  extra  charge  for  consultation  with,  and  examination  by,  Dr.  Sargeut, 
instruction,  use  of  baths  and  dressing  closets  in  the  large  dressing  rooms. 

Dr.  Sargent  will  give  during  the  fall  and  winter  season  a  course  of  practical  talks 
on  "  the  theories  and  principles  of  physical  training." 

The  gymnasium  is  open  from  8  a.m.  to  9.45  p.m. 

n?HE    BROOKLYN  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  GYMNASIUH. 

This  gymnasium,  the  best  of  its  cla^iS,  is  now  (1885)  in  course  of  con- 
^ruction.  It  constitutes  a  separate  building  in  the  nature  of  an  annex 
to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building,  whose  entrance 
is  on  Bond  street.  The  gymnasium  building,  which  is  100  feet  deep, 
lias  a  frontage  on  Hanover  place  of  60  feet.    The  structure,  which  was 
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1.  Boiler  room,  engine  room,  workshop,  and  well. 

2.  Four  80-feet  "bowling  alleys. 

3.  Bottom  part  of  swimming  tank. 

4.  Coal  cellar— to  bold  300  tons. 

5.  Extra  locker  space. 

6.  Cellar. 

7.  Me^^hauical  class  room. 

8.  Room  to  stall  bicycles. 

9.  Passage-way  to  boys'  qnarters— separate  entraoce,  direct  from  the  street- 
10    Bovs'  meetin;;  room. 

11.  Boys'  gymnasium  and  play  room. 


!.  Six  hot  and  cold  batb  tubs. 

1.  Ten  Bponse  baths. 

I.  Eight  Lutidretl  luc^ker  space. 

..  Swiiumiiigbatb,  Uxio. 

i.  Bnasian,  shon-er,  needle,  ElDd  douche 

bath  room. 
'.  Lavatory. 
I.  Washbowls. 

I.  Gjuinasium  iustrQator's  office. 
1.  Bonling  alley  toom. 
I.  Small  lecture  hall— for  praj'et'  meet- 

ingH,  Bible  classes,  &c. 

i.  Private  iiassage  to  gymiiasium. 
I,  Passage  to  lavatories. 


i.  Ladies'  lavatory. 

'.  Clouk  room ;  also  for  keeping  of  val- 
Rabies  of  gymnasium  members. 

\.  Area  reserved  for  light  and  conserva- 
tory. 


I.  Members'  parlor. 

>.  Reception  and  amoMmeot  room. 

..  Inner  vestibule. 

!.  Outer  vestibule  and  n 

the  building.. 
I.  Office  for  committ«es. 
I.  General  Secretary's  private  ofBce. 
).  Aaeistant  Secretary's  office. 
I.  Treasurer's  office. 
'.  Board  room. 
i.  Grand  stairnray  to  the  main  aiittito- 

rium,  with  two  fire-proof  vanlt«  be- 

).  Ticket  office. 
).  Hallway. 

1.  Librarian's  office  an  1  library, 
i.  Reading  room. 
(.  Side  eutrsDce  to  Janitor's 
exit  from  uiain  ball. 


I.  Floor  of  gjinnaBiam— all  clear  space. 

>.  Platform  or  stage. 

>.  Parquette. 

'.  Air  vent. 

i.  LavatorieB. 

I.  Lower  foyer. 

I.  ClasH  room. 

.  Landing  and 

!.  Class  room,  e 


oBSce  for  n 


1.  Class  room. 

I.  Balcony. 

1.  Ladies'  rotiring  or  cloak  room. 

'.  GeutlemeD's  retbing  or  coat  room. 


>  Elevated  nmniDg  track  in  gymnaHiii 

<■  Sptctatore' gallery. 
1.  Pasf  agi'-n-ay  to  retiring  rooms  uf  musv 

!.  GeDtk'meo'H  retiring  room. 

I.  Lavatory. 

I.  Ladies'  private  entrance  to  the  Ntnge. 

.  Side  esit  from  ball. 

I.  DreM  circle. 

I.  Air  vent. 

I.  Luvatory. 

.  U[iper  foyer. 

:.  Pustuigt)  to  janitnr'x  room. 

L  CbiiiacloBel. 

.  Dining  ball. 

i.  ClaHH  room. 

I.  PasBage. 
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planned  by  Parfitt  Brothers,  architects,  Brooklyn,  is  bailt  of  brick  and 
terra  cotta  and  Long  Meadow  red  sandstone. 

The  first  floor  contains  a  locker  room  with  about  200  pablic  and  100 
private  lockers;  also  hot- water  baths,  sponge  baths,  large  shower  baths, 
and  a  swimming  bath  45  feet  by  14,  besides  lavatories  and  an  in- 
structor's office.  In  the  basement  are  4  bowling-alleys  80  feet  long,  2 
GO- horse-power  boilers,  and  a  coal  cellar  of  300- tons  capacity.  A  well 
50  foet  deep  and  5  feet  in  diameter,  calculated  to  yield  100  gallons  of 
water  per  minute,  has  here  been  dug  for  the  use  of  the  baths,  bowls,  and 
closets. 

The  gymnasium  is  in  the  second  story.  It  is  24  feet  high,  54  feet 
wide,  and  98  feet  deep.  The  running  trock,  which  is  suspended  from 
the  roof,  is  5  feet  wide  and  hos  22  hips  to  the  mile.  Its  floor  is  8  feet 
above  that  of  the  gymnasium.  The  ceiling,  which  is  of  the  oi)enroof 
descni)tion,  is  supported  (^  0  elliptical  arches  of  wood,  each  built  of  12 
seijtions  of  1  by  C  inch  i)ieces  of  wood  laid  one  over  the  other,  bent  and 
bolted  into  the  shape  desired. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  Bond  street  building  the  Brooklyn 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  will  provide  a  gj'mnasium  and  play- 
room especially  suited  for  boys. 

Future  builders  of  gymnasia  will  do  well  to  study  the  means  em- 
ployed in  this  gymnasium  and  in  the  Cornell  University  Gymnasium  for 
supporting  the  roof  by  arches  instead  of  by  pillars,  as  much  valuable 
door  space  has  been  sacrificed  in  the  Ilemenway,  Pratt,  and  Lehigh 
gyinnasia  through  the  use  of  pillars  and  posts.  Suspended  running- 
tracks  are  to  be  preferred  when  they  are  practicable. 

Following  is  as  complete  a  statement  as  we  are  able  to  make  of  the 
facts  regarding  gymnasia  belonging  to  the  theological  schools  of 
America.  The  gymnasium  belonging  to  the  Hartford  Seminary  is  the 
best  of  its  class. 
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ARCHITECTS  AND  FUBNISBEBS  OF  GYMNASIA. 

Tbe  following  list  of  architects  who  have  planned  gymnasia  is  given 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  have  occasion  hereafter  to  boild 
or  remodel  gymnasia: 

Peabody  &  Steams,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  planned  the  Hemenway  Gym- 
nasium. 

E.  L.  Roberts,  46  Broadway,  New  York  City,  planned  the  Pratt 
Gymnasium. 

Addison  Hattou,  400  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  planned  the  Le- 
high University  Gymnasium  and  the  Bryn  Mawr  Gymnasium. 

F.  C.  Withers,  New  York  City,  planned  the  National  Deaf-Mute  Col- 
lege Gymnasium. 

G.B.  Post,  New  York  City,  planned  the  Princeton  College  Gymnasium. 

J.  R.  Ricbaud, ,  planned  the  Dartmouth  College  Gymnasium. 

Cliarles  Babcock,  Professor  of  Architecture,  Cornell  University, 
planned  the  Cornell  Armory  and  Gymnasium. 

C  W.  Clinton,  New  York  City,  planned  the  New  York  Athletic  Club 
Building. 

Parfitt  Brothers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  planned  the  Brooklyn  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  Gymnasium. 

Charles  L.  Carson,  corner  Charles  and  Lexington  streets,  Baltimore, 
planned  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Gymnasium  and  the  Dickinson 
College  Gymnasium. 

The  names  of  the  most  reliable  manufacturers  of  gymnastic  appa- 
ratus are : 
American — 

Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Boston  Gymnasium  Construction  and  Supply  Company,  A.  H.  How- 
ard, Secretary,  9  Ashburton  place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fred.  Medart,  J  206  North  Main  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Gloy,  27  Johnson  street,  Chicago,  111. 
Foreign — 

Julius  Dietrich  &  Hannak,  Chemnitz,  Saxony. 

A.  Buczilowsky,  17  Kothen  street,  Berlin,  Prussia. 

A.  A.  Stempel,  75  Albany  street.  Regent's  park,  London,  N.  W., 
England. 

Oscar  Knofe,  26  Pancras  road,  King's  cross,  London,  W.  C,  England. 

MILITARY  DRILL  AND  DISCIPLINE  A  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

^^  Solitary  men  dreaming  in  their  corners,"  as  well  as  the  most  severely 
practical  men  of  affairs,  when  proposing  schemes  for  the  betterment  of 
the  '^  discipline  of  the  common  weal"  through  educational  reformS|hav6 
frequently,  perhaps  usually,  urged  the  value  of  military  drill  and  dis- 
cipline as  a  means  of  training  young  men. 
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VIEWS  OP  LUTHER  AND  POLE. 

Martiu  Lather,  while  praising  bodily  exercises  as  a  means  to  health 
and  as  a  safeguard  against  ^^  the  temptations  of  the  Qend,"  does  not 
fail  to  commend  them  as  needful  for  rendering  *^  as  Germans  M  and 
always  prepared  for  joining  the  army  nnd  for  battle.  For  verily  our 
boys  will  have  to  defend  land  and  people  and  to  be  warriors." 

Eeginald  Pole,  when  outlining  to  Master  Lupset  his  idea  of  the  ^*  most 
noble  institute  that  ever  was  devised  in  any  common  weal,''  declares  that 
the  nobility  should  <^  be  constrained,  by  lawful  punishment,  to  exercise 
themselves  in  all  such  things  and  feats  of  arms  as  shall  be  for  the  defense 
of  our  realm  necessary;  the  which  they  should  do  with  the  same  dili- 
gence that  the  plowmen  labor  and  till  the  ground  for  the  common  food." 

VIEWS  OP  MILTON. 

John  Milton,  in  his  tractate  on  education,  imagines  an  ^institution 
of  breeding,  which  should  be  equally  good  both  for  peace  and  war." 
"  The  exercise  which  I  first  commend,"  he  says, "  is  the  exact  use  of  their 
weapon,  to  guard  and  to  strike  safely  with  edge  or  point.  This  will  keep 
them  healthy,  nimble,  strong,  and  well  in  breath ;  is  also  the  likeliest 
means  to  make  them  grow  large  and  tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a 
gallant  and  fearless  courage,  which  being  tempered  with  seasonable 
lectures  and  precepts  to  make  them  of  true  fortitude  and  patience,  will 
turn  into  a  native  and  heroic  valor,  and  make  them  hate  the  cowardice 
of  doing  wrong.  They  must  be  also  practiced  in  all  the  locks  and  gripes 
of  wrestling,  wherein  Englishmen  are  wont  to  excel,  as  need  may  often 
be  in  fight  to  tug,  to  grapple,  and  to  close.  And  this  perhaps  will  be 
enough  wherein  to  prove  and  heat  their  single  strength."  He  further 
recommends  that  all  the  youth,  while  engaged  in  study  ^'under  vigilant 
eyes,"  should  '*  about  two  hours  before  supper,  by  a  sudden  alarm  or 
watchword,  be  called  out  to  their  military  motions,  under  sky  or  covert 
according  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Eoman  wont;  first  on  foot,  then,  as 
their  age  permits,  on  horseback  to  all  the  art  of  cavalry;  that  having 
in  sport,  but  with  much  exactness  and  daily  muster,  served  out  the  ru- 
diments of  their  soldiership  in  all  the  skill  of  embattling,  marching,  en- 
camping, fortifying,  besieging,  and  battering  with  all  the  helps  of  an- 
cient and  modern  stratagems,  tactics,  and  warlike  maxims,  they  may, 
as  it  were  out  of  a  long  war,  come  forth  renowned  and  perfect  command- 
ers in  the  service  of  their  country."  The  effect  of  classical  studies 
and  the  lessons  derived  from  the  experiences  of  civil  war  are  strangely 
mingled  in  this  tractate. 

MILITARY  GYMNASTICS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Gymnastics,  in  the  Greek  or  German  sense,  have  never  been  popular 
in  the  public  schools  of  England,  or  with  the  devotees  of  manly  sports 
outside  of  them;  but  volunteer  military  companies  have  sprung  up  at 
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the  schools  and  aniversities  in  recent  years.  In  1822,  Captain  Glias, 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  introducing  gymnastic  training  for  re- 
cruits into  the  Swiss  and  French  armies,  introduced  gymnastics  into 
the  British  army  and  navy.  For  the  period  of  two  years  and  a  half  he 
was  Professor  of  Gymnastics  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  at  Wool- 
wich. He  occupied  this  post  until  September,  1825,  when  instruction 
in  gymnastics  was  intrusted  to  non-commissioned  officers.  After  along 
period  of  disuse  military  gymnastics  were  revived  in  England — after 
the  Crimean  war.  In  1861  a  central  school  of  gymnastics  was  estab- 
lished at  Aldershot  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  instructors  to  the  army. 
This  action  was  taken  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
report  of  a  commission  appointed  in  1859  to  examine  into  the  systems 
of  military  gymnastics  then  in  vogue  on  the  Continent.  Later,  by  order 
of  Lord  de  Orey,  gymnasia  were  built  at  all  barracks. 

MAGLAREN'S  SYSTEM  OP   aTMNASTIGS. 

The  late  Ai-chibald  Maclaren  drew  up  the  code  of  instruction  which 
was  adopted  by  the  authorities.  Mr.  Maclaren's  writings  and  teach- 
ings on  physical  education  are  the  best  that  England  has  yet  produced. 
The  principles  of  physical  training,  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Maclaren,  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  Sargent  sys- 
tem. The  followers  of  each  labor  for  the  same  ends,  though  by  methods 
not  always  identical.  A  series  of  physical  measurements,  periodically 
made  and  carefully  registered,  was  employed  by  Mr.  Maclaren  from 
the  first.  Similar  measurements,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  instituted 
by  Dr.  Hitchcock,  at  Amherst,  in  1861,  the  same  year  that  Mr.  Maclaren 
began  his  work  in  the  British  army.  The  Amherst  measurements  were, 
indeed,  intended  to  determine  the  rate  of  growth  and  development;  but 
they  served  for  statistical  rather  than  diagnostic  purposes.  Mr.  Mac- 
laren used  the  data  obtained  by  his  examinations  in  determining  the 
kind  and  amount  of  exercise  to  be  required  of  his  pupils. 

PUBLICATIONS  BY   MR.    MACLAREN. 

Besides  his  '*  Military  System  of  Gymnastic  Exercises  for  the  Use  of 
Instructors",  originally  published  in  1862,  two  other  works  by  Mr.  Mac- 
laren, viz.,  "Training  in  Theory  and  Practice",  and  "Physical  Educa- 
tion ",  have  been  published  respectively  by  Macmillan  &  Co.  and  the 
Clarendon  Press.  The  latter  work  well  deserves  the  unstinted  praise 
bestcTwed  upon  it  by  that  high  authority  on  hygiene.  Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes, 
who  says  of  it  that  it  "  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one.^  Its  Part 
I,  comprising  101  i)ages  taken  up  with  an  essay  upon  "  Growth  and 
Development,"  is  a  lucid  and  admirable  exposition  of  the  modern  views 
of  ])liysical  training,  and  contains  apt  characterizations  of  the  German 
and  French  systems  of  military  g^^mnastics,  which  were  adopted  re- 
spectively in  the  years  1845  and  1847.  Dr.  Ball,  in  Buck's  SygiefM 
and  Public  Health,  IS'ew  York,  1879,  declares  that  Mr.  Maclaren's  code 
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of  instruction  is  mncb  less  elaborate  than  the  French  system,  while  it 
is  more  thoroagh  and  practical  than  the  German,  and  is  based  upon  the 
sound  principle  that  the  first  requisite  is  to  develop  physical  power  by 
a  simple  and  gradvully  progressive  course  of  exercises,  after  which  the 
practical  application  of  this  acquired  power  to  the  special  duties  of  the 
soldier  becomes  a  comparatively  easy  task. 

1>R.  PARKBS  ON  MACLARRN^S  CODE. 

As  yet  no  such  comprehensive  system  as  that  contained  in  the  Mac- 
laren  code  has  been  adopted  for  the  United  States  Army.  The  best 
summary  account  of  this  code  that  has  come  under  our  notice  is  the 
following,  contained  in  the  sixth  edition  of  Parkes's  <<  Practical  Hy- 
giene ",  pp.  684-585 : 

The  instraotionB  have  two  great  objects:  (I)  To  assiHt  the  physical  development 
of  the  reorait;  (2)  to  strengthen  and  render  supple  the  frame  of  the  trained  sol- 
dier. Every  recruit  is  now  ordered  to  have  three  months'  gymnastic  training  during 
(or,  if  j  ndged  expedient  by  a  medical  officer,  in  lieu  of  part  of)  his  ordinary  drill.  Two 
months  are  given  l>ofore  he  coi^mences  rifle  practice,  and  one  month  afterward. 
This  training  is  superintended  by  a  medical  officer,  who  will  be  responsible  that  it  is 
done  properly,  and  who  wUl  have  the  power  to  continue  the  exercises  beyond  the 
prescribed  time,  if  he  deems  it  necessary.  The  exercise  for  the  recruit  is  to  last  only 
one  hour  a  day,  and  in  addition  he  will  have  from  two  to  three  hours  of  ordinary 
drill. 

The  trained  infantry  soldier  is  ordered  to  go  through  a  gymnastic  course  of  three 
months'  duration  every  year,  one  hour  being  given  every  other  day.  The  cavalry 
soldier  is  to  be  taught  fencing  and  sword  exercise  in  lien  of  gymnastics. 

The  exercises  have  been  arranged  with  great  care,  and  present  a  progressive  course 
of  the  most  useful  kind.  The  early  exercise  commences  with  walking  and  running ; 
leaping,  with  and  without  the  pole,  follows;  and  then  the  exercises  with  apparatus 
commence,  the  order  being  the  horizontal  beam,  the  vaulting  bar,  and  the  vaulting 
horiie.  All  these  arc  called  exercises  of  progression .  The  elementary  exercises  follow, 
viz.,  with  the  parallel  bars,  the  pair  of  rings,  the  row  of  rings,  the  elastic  ladder,  the 
horizontal  bar,  the  bridge  ladder,  and  the  ladder  plank.  Then  foUow  the  advanced 
exercises  of  climbing  on  the  slanting  and  vertical  pole,  the  slanting  and  vertical  rope, 
and  the  knotted  rope. 

Finally,  the  most  advanced  exercises  consist  of  escalading,  first  against  a  wall,  and 
then  against  a  prepared  building. 

It  might  be  thought  that  so  complete  and  methodical  a  system  as  that 
of  Mr.  Maclaren,  its  good  results  being  well  known,  would  have  com- 
mended itself  to  the  teachers  of  boys.  But  so  late  as  1869,  Mr.  Macla- 
ren  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  excepting  the  two  military  colleges 
of  Woolwich  autt  Sandhurst,  and  Radley  College,  not  one  of  the  large 
educational  establishments  in  England  was  provided  with  a  regularly 
organized  gymnasium  with  properly  qualified  teachers.  The  case  stands 
only  slightly  better  now. 

EARLY  SCHEMES  FOB  MILITARY  TRAINING    IN  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

On  January  21,  1790,  President  Washington  transmitted  to  the  first 
Senate  of  the  United  States  a  comprehensive  report  from  General  H. 
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Knox,  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  a  plan  for  ^<  a  natioDal  system  of  defeuse 
adequate  to  the  probable  exigencies  of  the  United  States,  whether  arising 
from  internal  or  external  caases.''  In  passing  we  may  remark  that  this 
was  seven  months  prior  to  the  penning  of  Dr.  Bash's  eulogy  of  agri- 
caltaral  and  mechanical  labor  as  an  amusement.  Among  the  princi- 
ples on  which  Secretary  Knox  based  his  plan  are  the  following : 

That  every  man  of  the  proper  age  and  ability  of  body  ia  firmly  boand,  by  the  social 
compact,  to  perform  personally  his  proportion  of  military  doty  for  the  defense  of  the 
■tate. 

That  all  men  of  the  legal  military  age  shoald  be  armed,  enrolled,  and  held  reapon- 
■ible  for  different  degrees  of  military  service. 

PLAN  OF  SECRETARY  KNOX,  1790. 

The  plan  called  for  the  enrollment  of  those  liable  to  bear  arms  into 
three  classes,  described  as  follows : 

The  first  class  shall  comprehend  the  youth  of  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  to  be  denominated  the  advanced  corps.  The  second  claas  ahaU  inclade  the 
men  from  twenty-one  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  to  be  denominated  the  main  corps. 

The  third  class  shall  comprehend,  inclasively,  the  men  from  forty-six  to  sixty  years 
of  age,  to  be  denominated  the  reserved  corps. 

Of  the  advanced  corp9. 

The  advanced  corps  are  designed  not  only  as  a  school  in  which  the  youth  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  war,  but  they  are,  in  all  cases  of  exi- 
gence, to  serve  as  an  actual  defense  to  the  community. 

The  whole  of  the  armed  corps  shall  be  clothed,  armed,  and  subsisted  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States;  and  all  the  youth  of  the  said  corps  in  each  State  shall  be  en- 
camped together,  if  practicable,  or  by  legions,  which  encampments  shaU  be  denomi- 
nated the  annual  camps  of  discipline.  The  youth  of  eighteen  and  nineteen  years  shall  be 
disciplined  for  thirty  days  successively  in  each  year ;  and  those  of  twenty  years  shall 
be  disciplined  only  for  ten  days  in  each  year. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  every  individual  having  served  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  time  prescribed,  shall  receive  an  honorary  certificate  thereof,  on  parch luent, 
and  Rignod  by  the  legionary  general  and  inspector.  And  the  said  certificate,  or 
an  attested  copy  of  the  register  aforesaid,  shall  be  required  as  an  indispensable  qual- 
ification for  exercising  any  of  the  rights  of  a  free  citizen,  until  after  the  age  of 

years.  No  amusements  should  be  admitted  in  camp  but  those  which  correspond  with 
war :  the  swimming  of  men  and  horses,  running,  wrestling,  and  such  other  exercises 
as  should  render  the  body  flexible  aud  vigorous. 

This  plan  failed  of  adoption,  although  the  need  of  a  well-trained  mi- 
litia bad  been  sharply  and  abandantly  emphasized  by  the  events  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  The  failure  of  this  plan  was  atiribated  to  the 
great  expense  and  the  administrative  difficulties  which  it  was  believed 
it  would  entail. 

MR.   HARRISON'S  PLAN,    1817  AND  1819. 

In  1817,  in  a  report  on  the  reorganization  of  the  militia,  made  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Harrison,  it  wa«  recommended  that 
'^  military  instruction  should  not  be  given  in  distant  schools,  but  that 
it  should  form  a  branch  of  education  in  every  school  within  the  United 
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States;  that  a  corps  of  military  instructors  shoald  be  formed  to  attend 
to  the  gymnastic  and  elementary  part  of  edncatiou  in  every  school  in 
the  United  States,  whilst  the  more  scientific  part  of  the  art  of  war 
shoald  be  communicated  by  professors  of  tactics,  to  be  established  in 
all  the  higher  seminaries." 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  scheme,  or  auythiDg  like  it,  ever  received 
the  sanction  of  law,  although  it  was  again  brought  forward  for  adop- 
tion in  1819. 

UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  in 
New  York,  had  been  instituted  for  the  professional  training  of  army 
officers.  Yet  the  bitter  lessons  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  had  to  be 
enforced  by  those  of  the  war  of  1812  before  Congress  could  be  induced 
to  make  anything  like  adequate  provision  for  such  training. 

wasuinqton's  views. 

His  experiences  as  commander-in-chief  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
caused  Washington  when  President  to  suggest  to  Congress  in  1793, 
aud  again  in  1796,  the  establishment  of  an  academy  for  ^'the  study  of 
those  branches  of  the  military  art  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  obtained 
by  practice  alone."  Washington's  suggestions  bore  no  immediate  fruit, 
but  his  views  on  this  subject  were  adopted  by  his  successor. 

REPORT  OF  SECRETARY  JAMES  MCHENRY,   1800. 

Mr.  McHenry,  of  Maryland,  Secretary  of  War  under  President  John 
Adams,  made  an  elaborate  report  in  1800,  recommending  the  establish- 
ment of  a  military  academy,  to  consist  of  the  fundamental  school,  the 
school  of  engineers  and  artillerists,  the  school  of  cavalry  aud  infantry, 
and  the  school  of  the  navy.  Mr.  McHenry's  ideas  were  far  in  advance 
of  his  time,  and  were  little  regarded  until  after  the  war  of  1812.  In 
1802  the  United  States  Military  Academy  was  established  by  law,  but 
iu  name  only,  for,  prior  to  1817,  there  was  but  little  system  or  regu- 
larity observed  in  the  instructiou  given.  Cadets  were  admitted  without 
examination,  and  without  the  least  regard  to  their  age  or  qualifica- 
tions. Sylvanus  Thayer,  who  became  superintendent  in  1817,  in  the 
course  of  the  five  years  following  established  in  all  its  essential  feat- 
ures the  course  of  instruction  which  has  become  identified  with  the 
name  of  West  Point. 

PHYSICAL  TBAININa  AT  WEST  POINT  AND  ANNAPOLIS. 

Bodily  training,  under  the  heads  of  military  instruction  and  sword 

exercise,  has  received  marked  attention  from  the  first.     Dancing  is 

now  regularly  taught,  and  gymnastics  aud  swimming  have  at  times  been 

regular  branches  of  instruction.    The  United  States  Naval  Academy 

^& 
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dates  from  the  year  1845.  Both  at  West  Point  and  at  Annapolis  the 
coarse  of  stady  is  characterized  by  an  extended,  varied,  and  exacting 
system  of  bodily  exercise,  as  embraced  in  the  varioas  drills  and  branches 
of  practical  instmction.  Weaklings  in  body  are  prevented  from  enter- 
ing either  academy  by  the  reqairement,  which  has  been  in  force  for 
many  years,  that  all  applicants  failing  to  pass  a  satisfactory  physical 
examination  at  the  hands  of  a  medical  board  shall  be  rejected.  Idlers 
and  dolts  lose  their  commissions.  The  absolute  control  and  constant 
sapervlsion  and  inspection  to  which  all  cadets  are  sabjected,  as  regards 
deportment,  dress,  studies,  exercise,  recreation,  diet,  and  rest,  are  prodnc- 
tive  of  a  vigorous  manliness  which  is  mach  less  uniformly  found  in  the 
graduates  of  other  institutions.  In  all  other  professional  schools  and 
in  the  majority  of  our  colleges  the  training  is  less  steadily  and  success- 
fully directed  toward  securing  mental  power,  moral  strength,  and  bodily 
ability. 

The  writer  is  strongly  convinced  that  the  best  that  has  yet  been  ac- 
complished in  the  United  States,  in  the  province  of  physical  training, 
has  been  accomplished  at  West  Point  and  at  Annapolis ;  and,  while 
recognizing  fully  that  the  systems  there  in  operation  could  not  be  im- 
posed, without  undergoing  many  modifications,  upon  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  collegiate  youth  of  the  country,  he  cannot  forbear  recom- 
mending a  careful  study  of  those  systems  to  all  who  are  responsible 
for  the  training  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty. 

It  is  eminently  to  be  desired  that  the  data  on  record  in  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  touching  the  ph^^sical  condition,  academic  standing, 
and  professional  success  and  career  of  all  cadets,  from  the  time  of  their 
admission  to  the  academy  till  the  termination  of  their  service  by  dis- 
charge, resignation,  or  death,  should  be  statistically  digested  and  dis- 
cussed. The  publication  of  these  records  could  not  fail  to  be  helpfal  to 
those  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  natural  history  of  the  student  class: 
it  would  be  of  very  great  pedagogical  value. 

The  published  reports  of  Medical  Director  A.  L.  Gihon,  XJ.  S.  N., 
upon  the  hygiene  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  on  the  rates  of  growth  of 
cadets  before  and  after  entering  the  academy,  serve  admirably  to  indi- 
cate what  might  be  done  in  this  direction.  A  satisfactory  comparison 
of  the  results  thus  far  obtained  under  the  Amherst,  Sargent,  Maclaren, 
West  Point,  and  Annapolis  systems  of  physical  training  is  as  yet  hardly 
feasible. 

CAPTAIN  PARTRIDGE'S   MILITARY  SOHOOLS,  182(M53. 

Alden  Partridge,  captain  of  engineers  in  the  United  States  Army,  who 
was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  General  Sylvanus  Thayer  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Military  Academy,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  person 
to  found  an  institution  modeled  after  that  at  West  Point.  Captain 
Partridge  left  the  Military  Academy  in  1817,  and  in  1818  ledgDed  from 
the  military  service  of  the  Government.    In  a  lecture  delivered  by  him 
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in  1820  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  deficiencies  of  superior  edu- 
cation as  then  conducted,  Captam  Partridge  spoke  as  follows : 

Another  defect  in  the  present  system  is  the  entire  neglect,  in  all  onr  principal 
seminaries,  of  physical  education.  The  great  imx^ortance  and  even  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  regular  and  systematic  course  of  exercise  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and 
confirming  and  rendering  vigorous  the  constitution,  must  be  evident  to  the  most  super- 
ficial observer.  It  is  for  want  of  this  that  so  many  of  our  most  promising  youths  lose 
their  health  by  the  time  they  are  prepared  to  enter  on  the  grand  theater  of  active  and 
useful  life.  That  the  health  of  the  closest  applicant  may  be  preserved,  when  he  is  sub- 
jected to  a  regular  and  systematic  course  of  exercises,  I  know  from  practical  experi- 
ence :  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  Just  as 
easy  for  a  youth,  however  hard  he  may  study,  to  attain  the  age  of  manhood  with  a 
firm  and  vigorous  constitution,  as  it  is  to  grow  up  puny  and  debilitated,  incapable  of 
either  bodily  or  mental  exertion. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  UNDER  CAPTAIN  PARTRIDGE. 

Captain  Partridge  opened  his  American  Literary  Scientific  Academy 
at  Norwich,  Vt.,  his  native  town,  September  4, 1820.  In  a  card  pub- 
lished in  April,  1825,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Middletown, 
Conn.,  for  the  purpose  of  reopening  his  seminary  in  that  place,  Cap- 
tain Partridge  set  forth  the  results  of  his  labors  at  Norwich.  He 
claimed  that  his  plan  of  ^'connecting  mental  improvement  with  a  regu- 
lar course  of  bodily  exercises  and  the  full  development  of  the  physical 
powers,  the  whole  conducted  under  a  military  system  of  discipline," 
had  succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Out  of  480 
pupils  who  had  entered  the  seminary  from  21  States,  only  one  had  died 
there.  ^^Many  of  my  pupils,  and  those  the  closest  applicants  to  study," 
he  says,  ^^  walk  with  facility  forty  miles  per  day.  On  a  recent  excur- 
sion to  the  summit  of  the  most  elevated  of  the  White  Mountains,  with 
a  party  of  50  of  my  pupils,  a  large  portion  of  them  walked,  on  the  last 
day,  42  miles.  Belonging  to  this  party  was  a  youth  of  but  twelve  years 
of  age,  who  walked  the  whole  distance,  160  miles,  carrying  his  knap- 
sack, and  returned  in  good  health."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
the  ultimate  stature  of  this  youth. 

Captain  Partridge  remained  only  three  years  at  Middletown.  He  was 
doubtless  impelled  to  abandon  his  seminary  there  from  the  refusal  of 
the  legislature  of  Connecticut  to  charter  the  institution  as  a  college. 
He  was  instrumental,  in  1834,  in  rehabilitating  the  institution  at  Nor- 
wich, which  became  known  as  "Norwich  Universitiy",  and  in  establish- 
ing military  schools  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  in  1839,  at  Brandy  wine  Springs, 
Del.,  1853,  and  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  in  1853,  the  year  of  his  death. 

MILITARY  SCHOOLS  BEFORE   1861. 

A  considerable  number  of  military  schools  and  colleges,  additional  to 
those  above  mentioned,  were  organized  before  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
The  more  important  of  them  were  established  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  were  in  several  cases  subsidized  by  the  State.  This  was  notably 
the  case  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  and  Ala 
bama.    The  Virginia  Military  Institute,  at  Lexington,  Va.,  the  Mili- 
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tary  Institate  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  and  the  Louisiana  State  Institute,  at 
Alexandria,  La.,  shoald  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  ^<  one- tenth  of  the  Confederate  armies  was  commanded 
by  the  Stives  of  the  Yiirginia  Military  Institute,  at  Lexington,  embrac- 
ing 3  miyor-generals,  30  brigadier-generals,  60  colonels,  50  lieutenant- 
colonels,  30  majors,  125  captains,  200  to  300  lieutenants".  General 
<^  Stonewall"  Jackson  was  long  a  professor  in  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute. General  W.  T.  Sherman,  of  the  United  States  Army,  was  in 
1861  the  head  of  the  Louisiana  State  University,  which  had  been  organ- 
ized on  a  military  basis  in  the  previous  year.  At  the  North  the  mili- 
tary plan  of  education  was  chiefly  adopted  by  the  proprietors  of  private 
schools  for  boys.  Among  the  principal  schools  of  this  description  es- 
tablished prior  to  1861  we  may  mention,  Bussell's  Collegiate  and  Com- 
mercial Institute,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.;  the  Highland  Military  Acad- 
emy, Worcester,  Mass.;  Claverack  College,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  IN  STIMULATING  MILITABY  DBILL. 

Once  the  war  opened,  military  drill  assumed  a  new  and  unprece- 
dented interest  in  the  eyes  of  school  authorities.  The  educational 
literature  of  that  period  teemn  with  schemes  for  the  introduction  of 
gymnastics  and  military  drill  into  public  school  courses.  As  early  as 
1861  military  drill  was  introduced  into  a  portion  of  the  public  schools 
in  the  city  of  Bangor,  Me. ;  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  about  the  same 
time,  made  an  appropriation  of  money  for  military,  instruction  in  her 
normal  school. 

MILITARY  DBILL  IN  BOSTON  SCHOOLS. 

Elementary  military  drill  was  experimentally  introduced  into  the 
Public  Latin,  English  High,  Eliot,  and  Dwight  Schools  for  boys  in 
Boston  in  1863.  It  has  since  been  eliminated  from  the  grammar  schools, 
to  which  class  the  Eliot  and  the  Dwight  belong,  but  has  been  introduced 
into  all  the  high  schools  of  the  city  for  males.  Two  drills  a  week,  of  an 
hour  each,  are  required  of  all  boys  able  to  carry  a  musket. 

The  new  Public  Latin  and  English  High  School  house  in  Boston, 
which  was  opened  in  February,  1881,  is  provided  with  a  large  and  el- 
egant drill  hall,  and  a  commodious  and  well-furnished  modern  gym- 
nasium. The  gymnasium  remains  practically  worthless,  through  the 
iuiibility  or  unwillingness  of  the  school  authorities  to  grapple  with  the 
problem  of  securing  proper  instructors.  The  publications  of  the  Boston 
school  committee  contain  several  elaborate  reports,  filled  with  com- 
mendable expressions  of  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  physical  education ; 
also  a  few  notes  and  regulations  regarding  gymnastic  and  calisthenic 
exercises ;  but  their  actual  working  programme  embraces  almost  noUiing 
worthy  of  imitation  as  regards  genuine  development  and  training  of 
the  bodily  powers.  Military  drill  has  also  been  introduced,  to  a  limited 
extent,  into  the  public  schools  of  other  American  cities;  notably  in 
those  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Washington,  D.  0. 
628 
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MILITARY  TRAINING  ORDAINED  BY  THE  MORRILL  ACT,  1862. 

Congress,  under  the  stress  of  war,  passed,  in  July,  1862,  the  so-called 
Morrill  Act,  granting  thirty  thousand  acres  of  the  public  lands  for  each 
of  its  Senators  and  Eepresentatives  to  every  State  which  should  ^<  pro- 
vide at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shaU  be,  without 
excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts."  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  originally 
passed  and  since  amended,  there  have  been  detailed,  as  we  are  informed 
by  the  A^utant-General  of  the  army,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  dif- 
ferent officers  of  the  army  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  military  tactics 
and  science.  The  following  extracts  and  tables  are  taken  from  the  Ee« 
port  of  the  Adjutant-General,  published  October  30, 1883: 

ARMY  OFFICERS  AS  MILITARY  IK8TRUCTORS  AT  COLUCOES. 

The  tables  sabjoined  exhibit  the  apportionment  of  details,  corrected  to  October  1, 
1883,  and  the  data  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  several  officers  performing  the 
da  ties  of  professors  of  tactics  and  military  science. 

The  law  authorizing  the  detail  of  officers  of  the  army  at  a  limited  number  of  col- 
leges and  universities  evidently  contemplated  that  the  services  of  the  military  pro- 
fessors would  be  the  means  of  securing  a  number  of  youths  well  instructed  in  mili- 
tary knowledge,  who  when  occasion  required  could  efficiently  exercise  command  in 
the  militia  of  their  respective  States.  A  better  plan  could  scarcely  have  been  devised, 
and,  carried  out  faithfully ,  will  prove  a  powerful  factor  in  insuring  the  thorough 
efficiency  of  that  branch  of  the  military  service. 

Section  1225  of  the  Revised  Statutes  empowers  the  President,  upon  the  application 
of  a  college  or  university  having  capacity  to  educate  at  the  same  time  not  less  than 
150  male  students,  to  detail  an  officer  of  the  army  to  act  as  president,i  superintendent, 
or  professor  thereof.  In  establishing  the  minimum  number  of  students  that  could  be 
educated  at  a  college  or  university,  the  law  no  donbt  contemplated  that  not  only  such 
institutions  should  have  capacity  for  educating  a  certain  number  of  youths,  but  that 
at  least  the  minimum  number  prescribed  be  actually  under  instruction.  This  point 
the  War  Department  has  no  means  of  verifying  except  from  the  reports  required  of 
the  military  professor ;  and  a  glance  at  the  second  table  submitted  shows  that  a  mi- 
nority of  the  colleges  or  universities  named  therein  actually  educate  150  students. 
It  is  earnestly  recommended  that,  if  necessary  to  prevent  cavil,  the  law  be  amended 
so  as  to  require  applications  for  the  detail  of  a  military  professor  to  be  accompanied 
by  satisfactory  proof  that  at  least  150  male  pupils  above  the  age  of  fifteen  are  actually 
present  at  the  institution. 

The  colleges  and  universities  at  which  officers  of  the  army  may  be  detailed  should 
be  designated  by  the  governor  of  the  State  in  which  located,  as  being  most  interested 
in  the  progress  of  the  State  and  its  institutions,  and  possessing  greater  means  of  in- 
formation necessary  to  wisely  determine  the  question  of  selection. 

The  section  of  the  Statutes  above  referred  to  prescribes  that  the  officer  detailed 
shall  act  as  "president,  superintendent,  or  professor.''  He  should,  therefore,  be  a 
recognised  member  of  the  Faculty,  with  equal  vote,  and  not  simply  a  prefect  of  dis- 
cipline. This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  the  best  results,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
serve the  dignity  of  the  position  of  the  professor  of  tactics  and  military  science. 

Drills  should  not  be  held  outside  of  regular  hours,  but  considered  as  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  instruction. 

Finally,  I  am  of  opinion  that  officers  should  be  forbidden  to  instruct  in  any  other 
branch  of  education,  except  in  so  far  as  the  instruction  has  direct  reference  to  military 
knowledge. 
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Though  the  Report  of  the  Coramissioner  of  Education  does  not  group 
military  schools  by  themselves,  an  examination  of  his  Report  for  1882-'83 
shows  that  there  were  at  least  thirty  institutions,  other  than  those  men- 
tioned in  the  above  list,  in  which  military  drill  and  discipline  formed 
an  essential  feature. 

During  the  year  ending  July  1,  1884,  there  were  thirty-three  officers 

of  the  army  on  duty  at  colleges,  universities,  and  schools  of  superior 

instruction  for  young  men. 
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ATHLETIC  SPORTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  PRESENT  GONTBASTED  WITH  THE  PAST. 

The  grim  and  unjoyoos  ideals  of  the  generations  that  conquered  the 
wilderness  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Bepublic  have  ceased  to«u;tu- 
ate  the  mass  of  the  community,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  practices 
which  now  obtain  all  over  the  pountry  with  regard  to  recreation  and 
amusements. 

The  value  of  play  is  a  favored  theme  with  writers  on  hygiene  and 
education.    The  ardor  and  activity  displayed  by  the  undergraduate 
world  in  games  and  exercises  once  frowned  upon  by  Faculties  and 
boards  of  trust  because  of  their  ^^  vain,  idle,  and  flesh-pleasing  "  qual- 
ities, have  become  so  great  that  it  is  the  fashion  in  certain  quarters  to 
speak  of  many  colleges  as  if  they  were  schools  for  ballplayers,  oarsmen, 
and  athletes.    There  would  be  more  point  to  such  satire  if  the  interest 
in  athletics,  which  seems  to  strengthen  year  by  year,  were  confined  to  the 
student  class,  instead  of  pervading  the  community  as  a  whole.    It  is  too 
ften  overlooked  that  the  growth  of  college  athletics  has  been  stimulated 
and  shaped  by  forces  whose  effects  are  equally,  if  not  more  strongly, 
marked  on  the  non-scholastic  classes  of  our  x>opulation.    Exhibitions 
/    and  contests  of  every  description  which  would  not  bave  been  licensed 
or  tolerated,  much  less  pecuniarily  supported,  thirty  years  ago,  now 
yield  quick  and  large  returns  in  popularity  and  cash  to  their  promoters. 
Never,  before  the  War  and  the  profound  changes  that  it  has  wrought 
upon  the  American  mind  and  manners,  would  it  have  been  possible  for 
a  single  college  class,  or  even  a  single  college,  to  have  raised  $5,000  in 
one  year  for  the  maintenance  of  its  representative  athletes.    Such  a 
draft  upon  the  imagination,  as  well  as  upon  the  i)Ockets  of  the  college 
public,  would  inevitably  have  gone  to  protest,  and  for  precisely  the 
same  reasons  that  would  have  entailed  disfavor  and  bankruptcy  upon 
almost  any  of  the  professional  athletic  organizations  which  now  flourish 
so  on  every  hand  that  simply  to  name  and  classify  them  would  prove 
wearisome. 

ATHLETICS  STIMULATED  BY  THE  WAR. 

The  disbanded  armies  of  the  Republic  furnished  a  large  contingent  of 
students  who  had  been  subjected  to  strenuous  physical  training,  to  the 
preparatory  schools  and  colleges  during  the  decade  succeeding  the  war. 
The  influence  exerted  by  this  contingent  in  reviving  and  developing 
the  interest  in  physical  culture,  whose  beginnings  in  the  flfties  and  early 
sixties  we  have  already  noted,  has  been,  perhaps,  even  more  potent  in 
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the  department  of  athletics  than  in  those  of  gymnastics  and  military 
drill.  The  history  of  athletics  in  America  has  not  yet  been  written, 
and  it  is  not  onr  purpose  to  attempt  it  here;  bnt  it  wonld  be  a  grave 
omission  in  a  survey  of  physical  training  in  American  colleges  and 
universities  not  to  consider  the  salient  features  and  tendencies  of  col- 
lege athletics. 

COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 

The  growth  of  college  athletics  within  very  recent  years  has  led  to  a 
very  general  and  somewhat  heated  discussion  regarding  them.  In  the 
last  year  (1884),  especially,  the  question  of  their  regulation  has  become 
a  burning  one  with  more  than  one  Faculty.  That  the  question  should 
have  assumed  its  present  proportions  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ath- 
letic interest  has  been  developed  and  organized  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  the  students  themselves,  and  in  accordance  with  their  own 
notions  of  what  is  fitting  and  desirable.  The  general  weakening, 
amounting  sometimes  to  absolute  break-down,  of  paternal  government 
in  our  colleges,  serves  to  complicate  the  difiOLculties  in  those  institutions 
where  the  governing  boards  find  themselves  suddenly  called  upon  to  reg- 
ulate abuses  whose  development  they  have  been  too  short  sighted  to 
prevent. 

COLLEGE  ATHLETIC  ORGANIZATIONS. 

I 

Athletics  have  been  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  development  and 
specialization  at  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Princeton,  than  at  any  other  col- 
leges in  the  country.  The  accompanying  statement  (Table  No.  IG)  has 
been  prepared  from  authoritative  returns  made  to  the  compiler  of  this 
Eeport.  It  is  intended  to  set  forth  the  status  of  the  athletic  interest 
in  the  colleges  named  during  the  year  1882-'83.  It  is  followed  by 
a  summary  statement  (Table  Ko.  17),  which  indicates  in  a  measure  the 
number  and  activity  of  the  athletic  organizations  maintained  by  the 
students  of  seven  less  prominent  colleges.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these 
are  chiefly  eastern  colleges.  Neither  the  general  nor  college  public  at 
the  South  manifests  much  interest  in  athletics  or  gymnastics.  The  best 
gymnasium  building  in  the  South  is  at  Yanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  a  languid  interest  in  athletics,  more  particularly  in  boating, 
exists  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Military  drill  is  in  vogue  in  many 
places  in  the  South,  but  athletic  organizations  comparable  with  those 
below  noted  do  not  exist.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  concerning  western 
•olleges,  that  physical  education,  both  on  its  formal  or  gymnastic  side 
and  on  its  recreative  or  athletic  side,  is  still  in  its  embryonic  stage. 
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Remarks. 


Hamilton  park,  valued  at  ^80,000,  was  rented  for 
matches  and  practice  pnrposes  at  a  rental  amount- 
ins  to  one-qnarter  of  gross  gate  receipts.  The 
Yale  Field  Corporation  now  owns  twenty>nine 
acres  of  land  inclosed  and  fitted  for  flold  and  track 
athletics.  The  names  of  the  colleges  whose 
athletes  contested  with  those  of  Yale  iu  champion- 
ship matches  in  1882-83  are  Amherst,  Brown, 
Harvard,  and  Princeton.  (This  list  is  incomplete.) 
In  the  six  years  ending  1882-'83  the  Yale  foot-ball 
team  did  not  suffer  a  defeat,  and  the  base-ball  clnb 
held  the  college  championship  for  five  years  of  the 
six,  t.  e.,  during  the  entire  neiio<l  of  its  belonging 
to  the  American  Base- Ball  Association. 


The  colleges  represented  in  athletic  contests  with 
Harvard  in  1882-'83  were  Amherst,  Bowdoin. 
Brown,  Dartmouth,  Colombia,  Haverford^  McGill 
University  (of  Montreal),  Haasachnaetts  mstitnte 
of  Technology,  University  of  Now  York,  Prince- 
ton, Trinity.  Wesleyan  University,  Williams,  and 
Yale.  The  boat  du  d  pays  an  annual  rental  of  $900 
for  the  boat-house,  wnioh  belongs  to  the  univer- 
sity. 


Princeton's  contestants  were  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
following  named  institutions:  Amherst,  Brown, 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard,  University  of  New 
York,  Universitv  of  Pennsylvania,  Rutgers,  and 
Yale.  The  athletic  association  pays  a  nominal 
rent  for  its  grounds,  which  induae.  in  ten  acres, 
a  foot-ball  field,  a  base-ball  field,  a  auarter*roUe 
running  track,  five  dressing  rooms,  ana  two  grand 
stands. 


d  Small  house  at  New  London. 


s  By  theatrioals  for  the  olab  ^ 
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CONCERNING  PLAY  GROUNDS. 

GENERAL  FACILITIES. 

At  most  country  colleges  ample  facilities  in  the  way  of  grounds  are 
furnished  for  the  playing  of  base  ball,  foot  ball,  and  tennis.  The  play- 
ing fields  are  usually  within  the  college  precincts.  Since  track  ath- 
letics, i.  e.y  walking,  jumping,  sprint  and  hurdle  races,  have  become 
popular,  very  considerable  sums  have  been  spent  on  the  grading  and 
on  the  improvement  of  athletic  fields,  in  the  way  of  providing  stands 
for  spectators,  dressing  rooms  for  the  contestants,  and  ^^ cinder  tracks" 
for  pedestrian  purposes.  Haverford  College  has  a  fine  cricket  field; 
Lehigh  University  has  an  inclosure  containing  a  grand  stand,  dressing 
rooms,  and  a  quarter-mile  cinder  path,  together  with  fields  for  ball  and 
lawn  tennis;  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia,  has  re- 
cently furnished  a  well-appointed  athletic  field;  and  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  in  Baltimore,  has  one  nearly  completed. 

habvabd's  playing  fields. 

The  grounds  devoted  to  field  sports  at  Harvard  belong  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  are  well  known  among  collegians  as  Holmes  Field  and  Jarvis 
Field.  They  are  adjacent  to  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  and  together 
embrace  not  far  from  ten  acres  of  level  land.  Holmes  Field  was  put  in 
order  in  1883-'84  at  an  expense  of  nearly  $6,000,  toward  which  the 
university  contributed  $2,000,  the  remainder  being  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  following  statement,  printed  in  the  Harvard  Advocate^  Jan- 
uary 4, 1884,  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  afifording  information  to  in- 
stitutions that  may  hereafter  find  it  necessary  to  improve  their  play 
grounds : 

RECEIPTS. 

From  subscriptions |3,814  00 

From  Harvard  University 2,000  00 

5, 814  00 

EXPEXDnURBS. 

For  grading  field,  and  making  and  furnishing  material  for  track,  etc.,  as 

specified  in  agreement  of  July,  1883 t4,541  00 

For  6  M.  feet  kyanized  spruce,  at  $23 138  00 

For  grass  seed 152  50 

For  manure 195  00 

For  teaming  lumber 14  00 

For  watering  track 4  00 

For  spreading  and  spading  manure 112  50 

For  carpentering  and  otber  work 14  00 

For  sawing  spruce  stakes *. 4  00 

For  52  loads  of  coal  asbes,  at  10  cents 5  20 

For  use  of  borses  and  carts 96  50 

Carried  forward 5,876  70 
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Brought  forward |5,276  70 

For  services 106  75 

For  scrceuing  cinders,  etc • 100  00 

For  14G  loads  ashes,  at  15  cents , 21  90 

5,505  35 
Balance  in  bank 308  65 

5,814  00 

To  the  balance  in  the  bank  must  be  added  ll'^,  which  is  dae  the  athletic  associ- 
ation from  the  sale  of  cinders  and  gravel,  and  some  money  from  subscriptions,  which 
has  not  as  yet  been  deposited. 

THE   YALE  ATHLETIC  FIELD. 

As  sliowiDg  what  andergradaate  zeal  and  alamni  aid,  when  combined, 
can  accomplish  toward  promoting  athletic  interests,  the  following  con- 
densed abstract  of  the  report  of  the  Yale  Field  Corporation  is  given : 

For  many  years  Yale  men  have  known  that  their  college  was  one  of  the  few  which 
made  no  provision  whatever  for  the  oatdoor  sports  of  its  students.  Though  situated 
near  the  center  of  a  rapidly  growing  city,  it  relied  entirely  on  such  arrangements  as 
its  undergraduates  could  make  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1880  a  movement  was  started  in  the  Junior  class  which  led  to  a 
university  meeting,  at  which  a  committee  of  students  was  appointed  to  find  out 
whether  a  suitable  field  for  college  sports  could  be  purchased,  and,  if  so,  whether  it 
was  probable  that  money  could  be  raised  to  pay  for  it.  The  committee  reported 
favorably  on  both  points,  and  was  authorized  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  a 
field.  Two  months  later  this  committee  associated  with  itself  the  "Advisory  Com- 
mittee ou  Athletics,"  then  composed  of  four  graduates.  During  the  following  year 
the  sum  of  |15,000  wa«  collected  and  twenty-nine  acres  of  land  were  purchased. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  18:^,  the  **  Committee  on  Purchase  of  Yale  Athletic  Grounds" 
was  merged  in  the  **  Yale  Field  Corporation,"  which  was  formed  to  **  manage  grounds 
to  bo  used  by  persons  connected,  or  who  shall  have  been  connected,  with  Yale  Col- 
lege, for  athletic  games,  exercises,  and  recreations  in  said  college,  and  to  take,  buy, 
own,  and  hold  property,  real  and  personal,  necessary  or  proper  therefor." 

The  members  of  this  corporation  are  all  x>ersons  who  prior  to  its  incorporation  had 
paid  $5  to  the  treasurer  ot  the  field  fund,  and  all  students  and  instructors  who  since 
that  time  have  paid  a  like  sum  to  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation.  The  management 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  twelve  directors,  of  whom  four  are  undergraduate  officers  of  col- 
lege athletic  associations,  six  are  graduates,  and  two  are  instructors  in  the  university. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1884,  the  field  was  thrown  open  to  the  college,  and  during  the 
fall  it  has  been  used  for  foot  ball  and  lacrosse,  and  has  given  general  satisfaction.  It 
lies  on  the  south  side  of  Derby  avenue,  due  west  of  the  campus,  and  distant  one  and 
one-half  miles. 

Some  have  objected  to  this  field  on  account  of  its  distance  from  the  coUege.  The 
l^aeon  why  it  was  selected  was  because  there  was  no  suitable  field  nearer  which 
could  be  bought.  Every  available  spot  within  two  miles  of  the  college  was  carefully 
examined  and  considered,  and  those  who  know  what  there  was  to  choose  from  have 
never  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  In  point  of  fact,  tte  new  field  is  ono 
sixth  of  a  mile  nearer  South  College  than  the  grounds  heretofore  used,  and  the  direc- 
tors think  that  the  ChH])el  street  cars  will  soon  run  to  the  entrance.  The  location 
adopted,  moreover,  is  in  less  danger  from  the  opening  of  new  streets  than  any  other 
site  available. 

The  preparation  of  the  field  for  use  has  gone  forward  rather  slowly.  The  reasons 
are  numerous.    It  has  been  hard  to  raise  money,  and  the  expenses  have  beeubft^^^. 
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ICftDj  qnestioDB  have  arisen  conoeming  the  treatment  of  soil,  rainng  of  turf,  build- 
ing of  the  track,  etc.,  aboat  which  it  was  extremely  diffleolt  to  procore  tmatworthj 
advice,  and  to  proceed  without  it  waa  aimple  expefiment.  The  perw^mmd  of  the  com- 
mittee and  board  of  directors  has  undergone  many  changes.  The  members  were  from 
different  cities,  and  those  who  are  graduates  have  been  so  closely  occupied  with  their 
own  affairs  that  the  time  required  for  this  work  has  not  been  easily  spared. 

8oon  after  the  land  was  purchased  the  fences,  trees,  and  buildings  were  cleared 
away,  and  about  fourteen  acres  were  graded  for  use.  The  soil  was  then  enriched  by 
plowing  in  two  crops  of  grass  and  the  addition.of  large  quantities  of  wood  ashes  with 
other  fertilizers ;  and  by  seeding  and  sodding,  a  strong  turf  was  secured  over  an  area 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  New  Haven  Green.  The  plan  for  lay-out  submitted  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  was  adopted,  with  some  modifications  suggested  by  those 
practically  acquainted  with  college  athletics.  At  the  entrance  a  roadway  200  feet 
long  by  30  feet  wide,  Hanked  by  a  stone  wall,  was  constructed,  and  drives  four-fifths 
of  a  mile  in  length  have  been  laid  out  within  the  grounds.  The  running  track  lies 
at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  field,  and  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Bobert  Rogers.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  the  straight-away  length  of  its 
sides  is  372.5  feet,  while  the  width  is  15  feet  in  the  narrowest  and  20  feet  in  the  widest 
part.  No  pains  were  spared  in  its  construction  or  in  procuring  the  right  kind  of 
cinders  and  other  materials  of  which  it  is  inade.  The  grounds  are  inclosed  on  three 
sides  by  2,762  feet  of  fence,  the  fourth  side  being  bounded  by  the  river.  The  water 
supply  is  furnished  by  a  good  well  and  by  1,580  feet  of  pipe,  which  extend  through 
the  grounds  from  the  city  main.  The  grand  stand,  situated  at  the  north  side  of  the 
field  and  overlooking  the  principal  ball  ground,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  William  H.  Crocker, 
'82  S.  It  seats  850  persons,  and  will  afford  a  perfect  view  of  the  intercollegiate  games 
to  be  played  directly  in  front  of  it.  The  field  is  now  ready  for  base  ball,  foot  ball, 
track  athletics,  lacrosse,  and  tennis,  and  a  tract  of  about  four  acres  has  been  set  aside 
for  cricket,  though  it  is  not  yet  graded.  When  completed  it  will  afford  room  and  op- 
portunity to  all  students  for  all  games  which  they  wish  to  play. 

The  plans  adopted  for  further  improvement  include  the  grading  of  the  cricket  field, 
the  planting  of  a  hedge  Just  inside  the  fence,  the  erection  of  two  club  houses,  con- 
taining baths  and  dressing  rooms  for  those  who  take  part  in  the  games,  and  some 
minor  matters  which  will  add  to  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  grounds. 

The  field  lies  on  the  farther  bank  of  West  River,  on  a  bluff  that  rises  forty  feet  above 
the  water  and  extends  westward.  The  side  and  eastern  edge  of  this  bluff  are  cov- 
ered by  a  growth  of  chestnut,  oak,  and  hickory,  and  near  the  entrance  gate  are  two 
large  pines.  Through  the  grove  one  sees  the  city,  and  toward  the  south  catches 
glimpses  of  the  harbor  and  sound.  The  Edgewood  hills  rise  on  the  side  opposite  the 
river,  and  West,  Pine,  and  East  Rocks,  and  farther  away  Mount  Carmel,  may  be 
seen  to  the  northward  and  north-east.  With  these  natural  advantages  the  field  can 
be  made  a  pleasant  place  for  all  friends  of  the  college  to  visit.    *    *    • 

The  following  financial  statement  is  submitted  by  the  treasurer: 

RfecEIPTS. 

Subscriptions  paid $32,209  35 

Amount  borrowed -.-- 20,685  78 

Proceeds  of  buildings  sold,  rents,  etc 289  12  ' 

53.184  25 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Fdrland - 421,394  50 

For  track 3,330  02 

For  grandstand 6,668  67 

Carried  forward ^.-.    31,388  19 
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• 

Brought  forward $31,383  19 

For  grading  and  preparation  of  field 13,568  41 

For  interest  and  discount 1,908  62 

For  expense  acconnt : 

Superintendence f  1,893  62 

Collection  expenses,  travel,  etc 2,299  66 

Fence 907  l!^ 

Water  pipes 673  88 

Seed 559  75 

6,334  03 


» 


53,184  25 


The  above  statement  shows  that  the  corporation  is  in  debt  $20,685.78.  It  was 
thought  best  to  borrow  money  to  prepare  the  field  for  use  rather  than  delay  the  work 
longer.  The  estimated  expense  of  grading  the  remainder  of  the  ground,  erecting 
cottages,  planting  a  hedge,  and  carrying  out  the  rest  of  the  plan  already  adopted, 
is,  in  round  numbers,  $10,000.    At  least  $30,000  is  therefore  needed  at  once. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  employing  a  superintendent  and  keeping  the  field 
in  order  after  it  is  finished  will  be  fully  met  by  the  money  received  for  admission  to 
the  games.  When  the  students  use  their  own  field  the  expenses  of  maintaining  ath- 
letics can  be  materially  reduced. 

Any  persons  disposed  to  aid  the  corporation  in  meeting  its  obligations  and  continu- 
ing the  work  are  earnestly  requested  to  communicate  with  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Henry 
B.  Sargent,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

MASON  YOUNG,  Preaident, 

HENRY  C.  WHITE,  Secretary, 
New  Haven,  Conn,,  December  20,  1884. 

During  1883-'84,  Mr.  W.  G.  Gamp,  who  had  distingnished  himself  as 
an  accomplished  athlete  and  as  a  scholar  during^his  coarse  at  Tale^ 
was  engaged  by  the  graduate  advisory  committee  on  athletics  and  the 
athletic  association  of  the  undergraduates  to  supervise  the  field  sports 
of  Tale  students,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200.  Mr.  Gamp's  assiduous  and  in- 
telligent coaching  and  training  contributed  much  to  Yale's  athletic 
triumphs  in  1883-'84,  when  the  Yale  crew,  foot-ball  team,  and  ball  nine 
each  gained  the  championship  prizes  of  the  year. 

THE  YALE  SYSTEM  OF  ATHLETIGS. 

Physical  training  at  Yale  means  athletics,  totrard  the  regulation  of 
which  the  Faculty  exercise  a  minimum  of  influence*  It  is  rather  singu- 
lar that  Yale,  which  has  been  so  averse  to  anything  approaching  an 
elective  system  of  studies,  should  have  developed  a  most  unrestricted 
elective  system  of  athletics. 

The  fairest  and  most  intelligent  paper  elicited  by  the  recent  discus- 
sion of  athleticism  which  has  come  under  our  notice,  is  the  production 
of  an  ardent  friend  and  defender  of  the  Yale  system  of  athletics.  In  it 
the  whole  system  is  so  well  set  forth,  its  advantages  are  so  cogently 
argued,  and  the  attacks  of  its  critics  so  temperately  met,  that  it  seems 
best  to  quote  copiously  from  it.  Its  exposition  of  the  reciprocal  rela- 
tions of  body- work  and  brain- work  should  be  grasped  by  every  teacher. 
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Those  who  may  desire  to  consalt  the  paper  as  originally  printed  will 
■find  it  published^  in  two  parts,  in  the  ..E^aailWL.£ck9ce  MonthlM  for 
f  ebmary  and  March,  ISSL^ 

I.  ADTA^TAGES. 

*  *  *  If  we  can  fthow  ihat  college  athletics  supply  this  Deed  [of  exercise]  to 
^nite  a  large  body  of  stodents,  and  sapply  it  regularly  and  systematically,  we  may 
4ecare  a  patient  consideration  of  their  good  effects  long  enough  to  add  a  diacossion 
-of  their  accompanying  evils.     In  this  discossion  we  hope  to  prove  that  the  evils  have 

been  exaggerated ;  that  they  are  not  so  gjeMt  as  wonld  be  the  evils  of  a  college  life 
without  a  system  of  athletics;  and,  lastly,  that  such  evils  as  do  inhere  in  the  present 
-  -tfystem  are  capable  of  remedy. 

*  *  •  Though  we  admit  the  truth  of  all  the  wise  sayings  with  regard  to  a  "  sane 
mind  in  a  sound  body,''  we  are  yet  too  apt  to  regard  the  sound  body  as  a  mere  acci- 
dent of  inheritance  or  environmeot.  So  we  read  the  proposition  as  a  hypothetical 
one,  viz.,  "If  the  body  is  sound  the  mind  will  be  sane.''  Few  but  physicians  read  it 
as  indicating  a  connection  between  body  and  mtndrby  means  of  which  we  can  make, 

j  -or  help  to  make,  a  good  healthy  brain  by  making  a  good  sound  body.  In  the  fact 
that  the  brain  always  seems  to  direct  the  body,  we  are  prone  to  forget  that  the  body 
•carries  the  brain  and  feeds  it  with  its  own  life.  If  the  body  has  good  blood  the  brain 
will  have  good  blood  also.  If  the  body  does  not  furnish  good  material,  the  brain  will 
«do,  according  to  its  capacity,  poor  work,  or  will  not  work  at  all.    •    •    * 

There  are  two  kinds  of  brain* work, — one  which  we  may  very  properly  call  body 
^brain-work,  and  the  other  mind  brain- work.    Most  people,  including  a  great  many 
•educators  of  youth,  consider  mind  brain-work  to  be  the  only  kind  of  brain-work. 
■hut  body  brain- work  is  quite  as  essential  to  the  healthy  existence  of  the  brain,  and 
^really  comes  first  in  the  order  of  brain  growth.    The  child,  too  young  to  know  any- 
thing except  its  bodily  wants,  and  conscious  of  them  only  when  the  denial  of  them 
•causes  pain,  develops  brain  every  time  it  makes  a  will-directed  effort  to  grasp  the 
thing  it  wants.    The  movement  of  its  hand  is  as  necessary  to  the  development  of  its 
brain  as  the  guidance  and  government  of  the  brain,  are  to  the  growth  of  the  hand. 
AVhat  is  trno  of  the  hand  is  true  of  the  other  bodily  organs  whose  motion  is  under 
<.he  control  of  the  will.    They  and  the  brain  are  developed  by  reciprocal  action.    In- 
'terfere  with  this  body  brain- work  in  childhood,  or  at  any  period  of  growth,  either  by 
repressing  it  or  by  diverting  from  it  too  much  vital  energy  to  mind  brain-work,  such 
OS  is  involved  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  yon  not  only  stunt  the  body,  but 
also  enfeeble  the  brain,  by  depriving  both  of  their  proper  growth.     •    •    • 

Care  to  guard  against  this  interference  is  all  the  more  necessary  in  cases  in  which 
the  brain  is  large  or  sensitive.  Now,  will  any  man  say  that  at  the  time  of  life  when 
young  men  come  to  our  American  colleges,  when,  in  fact,  all  their  bodily  organs  are 
•approaching  maturity,  this  body  brain- work  ought  to  cease,  or  can,  without  danger, 
•be  neglected  t  Is  it  not  most  essential  that  at  this  very  period  the  reciprocal  action 
between  body  and  brain  should  be  steadily  maintained,  in  order  that  both  should  be 
able  to  endure  the  strain  put  upon  them  by  the  various  stimulants  of  thought  and 
feeling  to  be  found  in  college  life  t  The  great  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  is 
toward  conscious  cerebration.  Acquisitions  of  knowledge,  scholarships,  the  ambi- 
tious desires  of  parents,  and  prizes,  all  incite  them  to  neglect  body  brain- work,  under 
the  mistaken  impression  that  time  given  to  that  is  time  lost  to  the  other.  Many  a 
tine  scholar  has  left  college  with  great  honors  to  experience  in  his  subsequent  career 
the  Horious  results  of  the  mistake  made  in  college,  and  has  discovered,  often  too  late, 
th;it  a  vlgorons  body  to  carry  his  brain  is  more  essential  to  success  in  life  than  a  well- 

^  CoUcge  Athlcticsy  by  Eugene  L.  Richards,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematios^in 
Yalo  College. 
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trained  brain  full  of  knowledge  bat  lacking  a  strong  body  from  which  to  draw  ita* 
nonrishment  and  strength. 

Again,  exercise,  to  be  beneficial,  shonld  be  regular  and  systematic.  To  be  most  ben- 
eficial it  shonld  be  in  the  open  air.  The  oxygenation  of  the  blood  is  not  the  least  im. 
portant  e£fect  of  exercise.  In  consequence  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  mind  and  body,, 
to  be  as  beneficial  as  possible  it  should  be  accompanied  by  mental  occupation.  The 
mind  should  be  interested  in  the  exercise  while  the  body  is  engaged.  How  shall  all 
these  requisites  of  the  best  kind  of  exercise  be  secured  f  First,  a  regularly  set  titM 
for  exercise ;  next,  a  fixed  amount  of  time  devoted  to  it;  then,  a  place  where  the  lungs^ 
should  breathe  fresh  air;  and,  lastly,  a  kind  of  exercise  which  should  engage  tha- 
mind  as  well  as  the  body.  By  the  present  system  of  college  athletics  these  requisitesb 
are  met,  if  not  perfectly,  at  least  as  well  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  met^ 
*  *  *  They  do  furnish  a  mental  stii&ulus.  They  set  up  an  object  to  be  striveca 
for,  and  an  ideal  of  strength  or  skill.  The  object  is  honor — ^honor  of  no  great  worthy 
perhaps,  but  still  honor,  to  the  student-mind.  In  boating,  the  object  is  a  victory  ovev 
a  crew  of  a  rival  class  or  a  rival  college.  In  lacrosse,  base  ball,  and  foot  ball,  besides 
working  for  the  ultimate  object  of  the  championship,  the  mind  of  the  player  ha» 
continual  occupation  in  the  game  itself.  To  secure  a  victory  iu  any  of  these  sports^ 
good  brains  in  the  players  contribute  quite  as  much  as  good  muscles.  In  fact,  it  ia^ 
the  skilled  muscles  rightly  directed  by  good  brains  which  wiu,  and  not  the  players* 
most  skilled  in  the  use  of  their  muscles.  Mind  as  well  as  body  has  to  be  considered! 
by  the  successful  captains  in  the  selection  of  their  men.  Then  there  are  minor  con- 
siderations which  keep  students  in  steady  training,  and  help  to  induce  more  men  to 
work  than  finally  appear  in  the  great  contests,  su^h,  for  instance,  as  the  ambition  t<v 
secure  an  office  or  position  in  one  of  the  university  organizations,  and  thus  an  honor- 
able standing  as  a  college  man.    •    •    • 

The  following  brief  account  of  the  exercise  taken  by  the  students  is  offered  in  order 
to  insure  a  better  understanding  of  the  system  of  college  athletics : 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  college  opens  in  the  fall,  the  various  class  nines  begin  theiv 
games  for  the  college  championship.  At  the  same  time  the  class  crews,  the  foot-ball 
and  lacrosse  teams,  put  their  men  into  training.  This  me%ns  regular  exercise  in  the» 
open  air  from  four  to  six  weeks  for  about  140  men.  Quite  as  many  more  are  bene- 
fited, some  by  actual  participation  in  the  games,  in  order  to  furnish  opponents  to  th^ 
t«ams  in  practice,  and  others  by  training  for  the  athletic  association  contests.  Aftev* 
the  class  base-ball  championship  is  decided,  and  the  athletic  association  meetings^ 
have  terminated,  fewer  men  exercise.  The  interest  of  the  college  then  centers  in* 
the  foot-ball  elevens,  one  selected  from  the  whole  university,  and  the  other  from  th^ 
Freshman  classes  of  the  academic  and  scientific  departments.  To  give  these  teams^ 
practice,  all  the  college  is  nrged  to  gu  to  the  field  and  play  against  them ;  and  though^ 
of  course,  the  invitation  is  not  accepted  as  extensively  as  it  is  given,  yet  it  doea^ 
induce  quite  a  large  number  of  men  to  exercise.  But  this  is  not  the  only  good  effect 
of  the  existence  of  these  teams.  Catching  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sport,  often  the  meik 
of  different  dormitories  and  of  different  eating-clubs  send  out  teams  for  matches^ 
The  foot-ball  season  terminates  at  the  Thanksgiving  recess.  The  two  or  three  week» 
intervening  between  this  recess  and  the  winter  examinations  see  very  little  exercise- 
taken  by  the  students,  except  by  the  few  who  regularly  use  the  gymnasium.  Imme- 
diately on  the  opening  of  the  winter  term  activity  in  athletics  manifests  itself  again*. 
The  captain  of  the  university  crew,  the  captain  of  the  university  base-ball  nine,  ther 
captains  of  the  different  class  crews,  and  the  captain  of  the  Freshman  base-ball  nine^ 
call  for  men  who  wish  to  try  for  positions  on  these  organizations.  The  candidatea* 
are  put  into  regnlor  training  in  the  gymnasium  while  the  season  prevents  exercisa- 
out  of  doors.  Nearly  a  hundred  men  come  forward,  who  are  actually  in  training  for 
at  least  one  hour  a  day.  They  are  required  to  live  rightly  in  all  respects.  Each 
man  is  bound  to  avoid  excesses  of  all  kinds.  The  force  of  a  public  opinion  created 
by  the  sight  of  these  men  attending  to  their  physical  development,  and  living 
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cording  to  laws  and  rales,  acts  upon  the  college  world  to  enooarage  r^galarity  of 
life  and  obedience  to  authority.  It  is  a  moral  power  in  the  ooinmanity.  Aa  soon  as 
the  season  permits,  the  men  are  sent  out  of  doors.  The  crews  take  their  seat*  in  the 
lx>ats.  The  nines  take  their  positions  in  the  field.  The  spring  regatta  terminates 
the  practice  of  the  class  crews,  but,  as  that  eVent  occurs  about  three  weeka  before 
the  June  examinations,  and  five  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  college  year,  it  does 
not  leave  the  young  men  a  long  time  without  exercise.  The  unirersity,  consolidated, 
and  Freshman  nines,  the  lacrosse  team,  and  the  university  crew  (with  sometimes 
a  second  eight),  continue  their  practice  much  longer,  some  of  them  stopping  work 
only  after  the  close  of  the  college  year. 

Now,  it  may  be  said  that  the  writer  has  only  shown  that  regular  exercise  has  been 
aecured  during  a  few  weeks  of  the  first  term  to  140  men  at  the  most,  and  during  the 
whole  winter  term  to  100  men ;  and  in  the  spring  and  summer  to  100  men  part  of  the 
term,  and  to  half  that  number  during  the  whole  of  the  term.  Granted.  But  there 
are  other  organizations  which  induce  men  to  exercise.  The  athletic  association  has 
already  been  mentioned.  This  gives  three  exhibitions;  one  during  the  winter  or 
«arly  spring  in  the  gymnasium,  and  two  in  the  open  air,  one  in  the  summer  and  one 
in  the  fall.  The  Dunham  Rowing  Club  has  a  membership  of  44  men.  Then  there 
■are  canoe  clubs,  tennis  clubs,  and  gun  clubs.  It  would  be  putting  the  estimate  too 
low  to  say  that  at  least  half  of  the  undergraduate  members  of  the  academic  and 
acicntifio  departments  get  quite  a  regular  amount  of  systematic  out-door  exercise 
ftoiUf  or  in  consequence  of,  the  present  system  of  college  athletics.  This  activity, 
too,  has  been  mainly  the  outgrowth  of  the  attention  given  to  boating  and  to  base 
l)all.  They  had  the  first  regulai;  organizations,  and  the  others  have  taken  pattern 
fnmx  them.  It  is  no  argument  against  the  system  that  all  the  members  of  the  uni- 
Tersity  do  not  take  advantage  of  it.  The  need  of  exercise  is  met,  and  opportunities 
for  rt^gular  and  systematic  exercise  are  given,  with  inducements  to  take  it,  which  do 
not  upon  at  least  half  of  the  membership  of  the  two  departments  most  in  need  of  it. 
The  system  might  do  more  good  if  time  were  set  apart  by  the  various  Faculties  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  exercise,  but  in  considering  the  system  it  must  be  borne 
In  mind  that  it  has  grown  up  in  a  continual  struggle  for  existence;  and,  until  within 
a  few  years,  without  either  help  from  graduates  or  favor  from  the  college  authorities. 

*  *  *  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  we  claim  for  it  the  following  ad- 
vantages : 

(1)  The  college  is  sending  out  a  better  breed  of  men.  College  athletics  send  their 
healthy  influence  into  the  schools,  and  in  them  consequently  increased  attention  is 
given  to  physical  development.  Thus  the  material  coming  from  the  schools  is  im- 
proved. In  college  this  material  is  better  preserved  and  better  developed  under  the 
present  system  of  athletics.  More  well-trained  minds  in  more  forceful  bodies  are 
graduated  from  college  than  in  former  years.  What  President  Eliot  says  on  this 
subject  is  as  applicable  to  Yale  as  to  Harvard : 

( ~Il  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  increased  attention  given  to  physical  exercise 
4nd  athletic  sports  within  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  been,  on  the  whole,  of 
great  advantage  to  the  university  ;  that  the  average  physique  of  the  mass  of  students 
has  been  sensibly  improved,  the  discipline  of  the  college  been  made  easier  and  more 
effective,  the  work  of  many  zealous  stndente  been  done  with  greater  safety,  and  the 
ideal  student  been  transformed  from  a  stooping,  weak,  and  sickly  youth,  Into  one 
well-formed,  robust,  and  healthy. 

("2)  The  system  of  collefice  athletics  gives  opportunity  for  the  development  of  certain 
qnalities  of  mind  and  character  not  all  provided  for  in  the  college  curricolom,  but 
qualities  nevertheless  quite  as  essential  to  true  success  in  life  as  ripe  scholarship  or 
litorary  culture.  Courage,  resolution,  and  perseverance  are  required  in  ail  the  men 
who  excel  in  athletic  sports.  The  faculty  for  organization,  exeontive  power,  the 
quulitiee  which  enable  men  to  control  and  lead  other  men,  and  again,  those  other 
<|tj;ilities  by  which  men  yield  faithful  obedience  to  recognised  anthorityy  are  all' 
called  into  action  in  every  boat  race,  in  every  ball  contest,  and  thiough  all  tbe  pn- 
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liminarj  training.  In  athletics*  the  college  world  is  a  little  republic  of  young  men. 
with  authority  for  government  delegated  to  presidents,  captains,  and  commodores^ 
and  loyally  supported  by  the  resources  and  bodies  of  the  govemed.  Is  the  system 
not  worth  something  as  a  means  of  preparation  for  the  responsibilities  of  life  in  the 
larger  republic  outside  the  campus  f 

(3)  The  system  is  conduciye  to  the  good  order  of  the  college.  It  conduces  to  good 
order  in  furnishing  occupation  for  the  physically  actiye.  There  are  men  in  every 
class  who  seem  to  require  some  outlet  for  their  superabundant  animal  life.  Before 
the  day  of  athletics,  such  men  supplied  the  class  bullies  in  fights  between  town  and 
gown,  and  were  busy  at  night  in  gate-stealing  and  in  other  pranks  now  gone  out  of 
fashion.  •  *  •  Any  instructor  who  has  kept  track  of  the  ways  of  college  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  decreasing  number  of  the  really 
great  disorders,  by  the  mildness  of  those  which  remain,  and  by  the  increasing  regard 
on  the  part  of  the  students  for  college  authority,  college  property,  and  for  the  rights 

of  fellow-students. 

•  «  •  *  «  •  * 

Again,  the  system  conduces  to  good  order  in  its  effects  upon  class-feeling.  It  acts  up- 
on this  class-feeling  in  two  ways :  first,  in  the  contests  between  class  organizations^ 
famishing  a  eafety-valve  for  it ;  and  second,  in  the  university  organizations,  tending 
to  moderate  it.  *  *  *  Since  these  organizations  are  composed  of  men  of  all  classes, 
it  is  impossible  for  a  college  to  be  enthusiastic  for  its  crew,  team,  or  nine,  without 
a  common  sympathy  binding  all  tlie  classes  together.  Moreover,  it  is  observable  that 
the  time  of  the  year  when  the  athletic  contests  are  not  absorbing  the  attention  of  the 
college  is  the  very  time  when  the  disorders  between  classes  and  the  persecutions  of 
Freshmen  are  most  prevalent.  •  *  *  Formerly  it  was  the  strong  men  who  incited 
and  took  the  chief  part  in  disorders.  Now  air  their  interests  and  all  their  efforts  are 
against  them. 

(4)  The  system  furnishes  to  instructors  an  opportunity  of  meeting  their  pupils  as 
men  interested  in  a  common  good,  without  the  chilling  reserve  of  the  recitation 
room.  •  •  *  The  college  officer  who  gives  a  little  of  his  time  even  to  the  boys'  play 
soon  finds  his  sympathies  widen,  and,  by  learning  from  actual  observation  how  young 
men  feel  and  think,  becomes  able  to  deal  more  wisely  with  those  under  his  charge, 
from  a  fuller  knowledge  of  them. 

(5)  The  power  of  the  athletic  contests  to  awaken  enthusiasm  ought  not  to  be  held 
of  sniiAl  account.  The  tendency  of  academic  life  is  toward  dry  intellectualism, 
*  *  ^  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  many  a  student,  while  passing  from  Fresh- 
man to  the  end  of  Senior  year,  this  spirit  would  die  for  lack  of  culture  were  it  not 
for  athletics.    There  is  training  for  it  in  every  contest  witnessed.    *    •    • 

(6)  The  system  of  athletics,  by  its  intercollegiate  contests,  brings  the  students  into 
a  wider  world.  They  are  no  longer  ''home-keeping  youths"  with  "homely  wits.*' 
They  measure  themselves  by  other  standards  than  those  they  find  in  the  limits  of 
their  own  campus. 


n.  EVILS  AND   THEIB  REMEDIES. 

*  *  *  That  the  present  system  has  evils  is  no  valid  argument  against  it,  onleas 
it  can  be  shown  either  that  these  outweigh  the  good,  or  that  some  other  practical 
system  can  be  devised  which  shall  have  all  the  good  with  less  of  the  evil  of  the 
present  system. 

(1)  One  evil  alleged  against  the  present  system  is  the  excessive  amount  of  time  re- 
quired for  exercise  under  it.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  some  students  do  give  too  much 
time  to  athletics.  Some  students  also  give  too  much  time  to  study;  yet  that  fact  is 
not  brought  forward  as  a  fatal  argument  against  the  college  course  of  study.  Of  the 
two  excesses — excess  of  study  and  excess  of  exercise— the  dangerous  pressure  at  pres- 
ent is  toward  excess  of  study.    But,  in  point  of  fact,  this  evil  of  too  much  time  giveii 
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to  athletics  has  been  gi^atly  exaggerated.  The  winter  term  is  not  open  to  the  charge 
of  excessive  athletics.  The  athletes  then  training  do  not  devote  an  average  of  more 
than  an  hour  a  day  to  exercise.  Perhaps  a  few  give  an  hoar  and  a  half.  It  would  be 
safe  to  say  that,  counting  all  the  time  consumed,  including  the  time  of  exercise,  the 
time  used  in  going  to  and  from  the  gynmasium,  and  the  time  used  in  dressing  and  un- 
dressing, it  would  not  go  beyond  two  hours  per  day,  and  in  most  cases  would  be  le« 
than  that  amount.  So,  to  consider  the  question  of  excessive  time,  we  must  look  at 
the  fall  and  spring  terms.  In  the  fall,  during  days  when  afternoon  recitations  are 
held,  the  class  nines  do  not  spend  more  than  two  hours'  time  all  together,  including 
both  practice  in  the  field  and  the  time  of  going  to  and  from  practice.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  foot-ball  and  lacrosse  teams.  On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons 
the  students  give  from  two  to  three  hours  to  practice.  On  these  afternoons  the  match 
games  occur.  They  are  prohibited  on  other  days,  except  during  examinations,  at 
which  time  they  are  allowed  on  any  day,  provided  no  player  is  thereby  prevented 
from  attending  his  examination.  The  crews,  also,  in  practice  on  the  water  and  in  go- 
ing to  and  from  their  boats,  spend  two  hours  daily.  On  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
they  use  more  time,  but  the  practice  is  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  recitations. 

In  the  summer  the  same  amount  of  time  daily  is  given  to  practice,  except  that 
when  recitations  cease  and  examinations  begin  the  university  and  Freshman  nines  use 
more  time.  Even  then  that  time  will  not  average  more  than  three  hours  per  day. 
When  match  games  are  played  out  of  town,  to  the  time  of  the  game  must  be  added 
the  timo  used  in  travel  to  and  from  the  scene  of  the  match.  In  the  season  of  1882,  of 
the  games  played  during  the  time  when  recitations  or  examinations  were  being  held, 
only  five  were  played  out  of  town  by  the  Yale  University  nine,  though  the  men 
went  out  of  town  once  or  twice  more  but  were  prevented  from  playing  by  the  rain. 
Of  these  five,  three  were  played  in  New  York  City,  which  is  only  a  little  over  two 
hours'  ride  from  New  Haven.  Of  the  remaining  two,  neither  needed  more  than 
thirty-six  hours'  absence  from  town. 

The  university  crew  row  only  one  race  a  year.  The  foot-ball  elevens  and  the 
lacrosse  team  play  a  few  games  out  of  New  Haven,  but  do  not  use  in  this  way  as 
much  time  as  the  nine. 

(2)  It  is  said  that  the  excitement  attendant  on  these  sports  distracts  from  study. 
It  is  true  that  the  contests  do  furnish  excitement  for  the  students,  but  it  is  exciie- 
ment  of  a  healthy  kind.  »  •  •  Banish  athletics,  and  you  increase  the  attendance 
at  the  theaters  and  the  saloons,  where  the  temptations  are  greater,  and  the  excite- 
ments less  healthy,  than  those  of  the  ball  field  and  boat  race. 

(3)  There  is  the  evil  of  betting.  This  is  not  an  evil  peculiar  to  athletics.  •  •  • 
Games  and  races  in  colleges  do  not  create  betting.  They  simply  divert  it  from  other 
channels. 

(4 )  Then  there  are  the  disorders  consequent  upon  victories.  These  disorders  are  some- 
times quite  serious,  but  are  by  no  means  so  serious  as  they  are  often  represented  to 
be.  On  the  campus  such  disorders  have  never  been  more  serious  than  some  disorders 
taking  place  after  the  conferring  of  degrees.  They  have  always  been  easily  con- 
trolled.   •     •    • 

It  may  be  replied  that  disorders  consequent  upon  victories  are  not  confined  to  the 
college  campus.  Indeed,  to  the  minds  of  many  candid  men,  the  great  disorders  which 
bring  dangerous  disgrace  to  the  present  system  of  college  athletics,  and  reflect  upon 
college  government  as  well,  occur  at  the  intercollegiate  contests,  when  the  athletes 
meet  on  neutral  ground.  •  •  •  For  this  evil  a  more  general  int-erest  in  the  subject 
on  the  part  of  instructors  and  parents,  and  their  more  general  attendance  at  the 
games,  would  easily  suggest  the  remedies  of  a  healthy  and  manifested  public  opinion, 
and  a  judicious  personal  influence. 

(5)  It  is  charged  against  athletics  that  they  benefit  the  few,  and  that  theae  few  are 
those  least  requiring  the  exercise.  One  part  of  the  charge  can  be  appreciated — that 
few  are  benefited — these  few  being  the  members  of  the  crew,  nine,  eleven,  and  la- 
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eroflse  teams  of  the  aniversity.  These,  with  enhstitates,  amoniit  to  about  fifty  men. 
Bat  it  has  been  already  shown  that  more  men  are  induced  to  exercise  than  the  actual 
membership  of  these  organizations ;  and  that  the  present  system  affects,  in  the  matter  of 
exercise,  at  least  half  of  the  undergraduate  department. 

The  objection  that  the  men  under  training  in  the  university  organizations  are  the 
men  least  requiring  the  training  can  be  understood  to  be  one  of  two  propositions, 
▼iz..  either  that  these  men  have  naturally  so  much  power  or  skill  that  they  need  not 
develop  any  more,  or  that  they  will  cultivate  their  strength  and  nerve  without  being 
stimulated  to  do  so  by  the  workings  of  the  present  system.  This  would  be  like  argu- 
ing that  men  of  great  mental  gifts  either  do  not  need  an  education,  or  would  get  an 
education  without  any  opportunities  being  provided  for  this  purpose  in  a  school  or 
college  system — a  proposition  which,  however  true  in  exceptional  cases,  taken  as  a 
general  statement  no  argument  is  required  to  prove  absurd.    *    *    * 

(6)  It  is  said,  again,  that  the  system  may  develop  men,  but  it  only  makes  fine  brutes 
of  them,  and  sets  before  the  college  a  false  standard  of  excellence,  viz.,  one  entirely 
physical.  It  cannot  be  said  with  truth  that  the  standard  is  false.  •  •  •  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  bright  mind  and  good  heart  in  a  strong  body  are  better  than 

the  same  things  in  a  weak  body,  because  they  can  accomplish  more  in  life. 

•  •••■«•• 

(7)  The  evil  of  a  general  nature  last  to  be  considered  is  that  of  expense. 

The  exi>enses  of  the  organizations  which  have  special  university  representatives 
are  only  taken  into  account,  since  these  are  the  organizations  of  which  the  evils  have 
been  so  loudly  proclaimed  to  the  public.  In  the  table  given  below  (for  Tale  College) 
the  ''expenses''  and  ''income"  are  the  totals  for  both  university  and  class  clubs 
combined.  For  base  ball,  foot  ball,  and  lacrosse,  the  amounts  in  the  column  headed 
"  earned ''  are  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  gate-money  taken  at  exhibition  games. 
For  the  boat  clubs,  of  the  amount  put  in  the  same  column,  (1,045.36  was  the  net  re- 
sult of  a  dramatic  entertainment  given  by  the  students  for  the  benefit  of  the  univer- 
sity club.  The  balance  was  obtained  f^om  entrance  and  carriage  fees  at  regattas^ 
renting  of  lockers,  and  sale  of  boat. 


Clabs. 


Bo«t 

BMebAll.. 
Foot  bftU .. 
Laorosse  .. 

Total 


ExpoDBes. 


$7,348  86 

6,863  38 

2,689  80 

574  00 


17,476  04 


Income. 


Total. 


$7,426  52 

7,254  15 

2, 792  86 

575  00 


18,048  03 


Balance 
from  1881. 


$177  54 


1,080  71 


1,258  25 


Earned. 


$1,322  11 

5,457  15 

1,329  65 

225  05 


8,333  96 


Sabscribed. 


$5,926  87 

1,797  00 

382  00 

349  95 


8,455  82 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  amount  subscribed  is  less  than  half  the  expenses. 
Two  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  of  this  sum  were  given  by  graduates.  Deducting 
this,  and  considering  that,  according  to  the  catalogue  of  1881-'82,  there  were,  in  the 
undergraduate,  academical,  and  scientific  departments,  seven  hundred  and  eighty-six 
students,  the  cost  (above  earnings)  of  the  present  system  averages  only  a  little  over 
$10  per  man.  As  all  departments  are  benefited  by  the  system,  the  average  ought  to 
be  taken  for  the  whole  university.  There  being  in  the  university  over  one  thousand 
men,  the  average  cost  per  man  would  be  considerably  less  than  $10.  It  will  be  said 
that  part  of  the  earnings  come  from  the  students,  since  they  are  the  chief  attendants 
at  the  game.  This  is  true.  Assuming  tbat  half  the  earnings  come  from  the  students 
(an  amount  probably  in  excess  of  the  real  amount),  the  average  cost  per  man  for  the 
university  will  not  be  far  from  $12.    Fifteen  dollars  j>€r  man  would  undoubtedly 
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corer  the  whole  eoet  of  sthletice  throaghoot  the  year,  counting  not  only  tlie  athletiet 
represented  in  the  table,  bat  all  other  kinds  aa  welL  Certainly  thia  doea  not  aeem 
an  extravagant  snm  to  pay  for  the  benefits  derived  from  the  system.  The  writer  be- 
lieves that  the  expenses  can  be  very  mach  diminished.  The  tendency  to  nnneeessary 
increase  of  expenses  can  certainly  be  diminished  by  measores  hereafter  noticed. 

By  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  subscriptions  for  base  ball  and  foot  ball  were 
small  in  amount,  as  compared  with  their  earnings.  It  is  generally  believed,  amon; 
atndeots,  that  the  aniversity  organizations  of  both  these  sports  can  be  made  self- 
enpporting. 

The  evils  already  commented  on  are  general.  Tl^ere  are  other  so-called  evils  which 
are  special — some  peculiar  to  one  kind  of  athletics,  but  not  belonging  to  the  others. 
One  of  these,  charged  against  base  ball,  is  that  the  game  brings  the  students  into 
contact  with  ''professionals.''  Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  evil  in  other  col- 
leges, at  Yale  it  has  not  proved  to  be  so  great  as  to  call  for  faculty  interference,  or 
even  to  excite  apprehension.  All  the  evils,  real  or  imaginary,  connected  with  ball- 
playing,  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  when  the  students  meet  "  professionals."  They 
meet  them  simply  for  practice.  Betting  is,  as  a  rule,  precluded  by  the  fact  that  the 
result  is  generally  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  men  bet  on  only  doubtful  issues.  Off  the 
field  there  is  no  more  intercourse  between  the  students  and  the  **  professionals  "  than  is 
neceHsary  to  transact  the  business  attending  the  match.  The  professional  nine  are 
then  generally  represented  by  their  business  manager,  and  the  students  by  the  presi- 
<leut  or  treasurer  of  their  club.  In  the  game  one  nine  is  in  the  field,  while  the  mem- 
bers of  the  other  are  at  the  bases,  or  waiting  for  their  turn  at  the  bat.  The  '*  profes- 
siouals'*  are  uuder  the  strictest  discipline,  so  that  their  presence  does  not  invite  or 
occasion  dissipation  in  any  form.  Victories  of  college  nines  over  "  professionals  **  are 
not  frequent,  and  are  not  attended  by  disorders  on  the  campus. 

But  to  some  objectors  the  evils  of  "professionalism'' in  athletics  includes  more 
than  ])laying  with  professional  nines.  The  employment  of  professional  "trainers"  in 
preparing  students  for  contests  is,  for  some,  the  chief  evil.  Such  trainers  ore  looked 
ui>on  as  bad  companions  for  our  young  men.  It  is  contended  that  they  undermine 
the  morals  of  our  students  by  their  profanity  and  generally  low  talk.  They  are  also 
supposed  to  give  too  high  a  standard  of  excellence  for  our  amateur  athletes,  and 
thus  to  draw  on  too  much  of  their  time  and  strength  in  the  effort  to  make  them  conform 
to  this  standard.  All  these  things  may  happen  in  some  cases,  but  they  do  not  hap- 
I)en  frequently. 

•  ••••*•# 

An  easy  cure  for  possible  evils  in  this  direction  would  be  for  the  Faculty  of  each  col- 
logo  troubled  by  vicious  trainers  to  forbid  their  students  employing  such  men.  An  in- 
vestigation, however,  into  the  relations  between  such  trainers  and  their  pupils  would 
show  that  the  pupils  despise  the  lowness  of  the  men  quite  as  much  as  do  the  Faculty 
tbomselves.  Another  and  better  remedy  would  be  to  select  an  amateur  athlete  from 
tho  graduates,  educated  as  a  physician,  and  give  him  a  salaried  office,  with  duties 
as  general  adviser  and  guardian  of  the  athletic  interests.  Such  a  man,  if  properly 
quulified,  would  help  the  students  to  a  safer  and  better  physical  development  than 
thoy  now  get,  and  would,  besides,  soon  drive  away  all  trainers  exercising  improper 
influences  among  them. 

•  •  •  *     •  •  •  • 

What  the  condition  of  the  college  would  be  without  a  system  of  athletics  is  a  question 
already  partly  answered  by  what  has  been  said  in  meeting  the  charges  against  the 
sy  sti'tm .  We  can  understand,  also,  the  effect  of  abolishing  the  present  system  by  calling 
to  mind  the  disorders  reported  in  colleges  in  which  no  such  system  is  allowed  to  exist 
Tho  revolts  against  authority  and  the  great  disorders  between  classes  now  ooonrwith 
the  most  frequency,  not  at  colleges  which  have  the  greatest  number  of  students  and 
the  most  extensive  athletic  organizations,  but  at  the  colleges  in  which  the  stadents 
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either  are  not  able  or  are  not  allowed  to  establish  sach  organizations.  The  disorders 
which  nsed  to  occur  in  New  Haven  thirty  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago  onght  to  con- 
vince any  candid  man  that,  however  great  the  present  evils  of  college  life  are  with 
athletics,  the  past  evils  without  athletics  were  worse. 

As  to  those  evils  which  are  capable  of  remedy,  and  of  which  the  remedy  has  not 
been  before  expressed  or  implied,  we  will  take  np  that  of  unnecessary  expense.  It 
has  been  before  shown  that  the  expense  of  the  system  is  not  enormous,  considering 
the  good  done.  But  undoubtedly  it  is  greater  than  it  need  be.  Moreover,  it  will 
naturally  tend  to  increase.  •  *  •  Each  officer,  as  a  rule,  serves  but  a  year, 
when  he  makes  room  for  a  new  officer,  who  is  as  inexperienced  as  his  predecessor. 
The  experience  gained  each  year  might  be  made  serviceable  by  associating  with  the 
incoming  treasurer  a  permanent  graduate  treasurer.  The  vice-president  might  be 
elected  to  become  president  as  soon  as  the  year's  service  of  the  president  expired,  so 
that  he  would  serve  as  vice-president  one  year  and  one  year  as  president,  his  service 
thus  extending  over  two  years.  •  «  •  Besides  the  changes  suggested,  a  gen- 
eral auditing  committee  for  all  the  interests  should  be  formed,  consisting  of  grad- 
uates and  undergraduates.  *  *  *  A  committee  of  both  graduates  and  under- 
dergraduates  could  audit  the  accounts,  and  would  be  able  to  make  suggestions  which 
would  be  sure  of  a  bearing.  By  such  changes  in  the  system  and  the  economies  which 
ought  to  result  from  them,  field  sports,  such  as  base  ball,  foot  ball,  and  lacrosse, 
should  be  self-supporting.  The  income  derived  from  gate-money  should  meet  the 
expenses. 

Since  some  very  worthy  people  who  believe  in  manly  sports  object  to  young  men 
playing  for  money  taken  at  the  exhibition  games,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  of  ex- 
planation with  regard  to  this  feature  of  all  ball-games.  If  field  athletics  are  to  con- 
tinue, the  expense  of  them  must  be  met  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  gate-money 
or  by  subscription.  *  *  *  It  seems  only  just  that,  if  the  public  desire  to  see  a 
good  game,  they  should  pay  for  the  exhibition.  The  men  work  hard  in  practice, 
and  are  entitled  to  have  their  expenses  paid.  More  than  that  they  do  not  ask.  They 
do  not  play  for  gain,  but  for  honor.  By  their  rules,  they  do  not  allow  any  man  to 
be  a  member  of  their  organizations  who  has  earned  money  as  a  professional. 

The  evil  of  liability  to  strains  and  injuries  in  athletics  cannot  be  entirely  obviated. 
*  *  *  Tet,  so  far,  according  to  the  recollection  of  the  writer,  no  regular  mem- 
ber of  a  Yale  crew,  team,  or  nine,  has  been  permanently  injured  by  participating 
in  a  race  or  match.  Still,  it  is  possible  that  a  slight  injury,  to  a  person  having 
organic  weakness,  might  result  in  a  fatal  difficulty.  Such  an  issue  might  be  avoided 
by  the  requirement  that  every  candidate  for  trial  should  be  examined  by  a  competent 
physician,  and,  in  default  of  procuring  a  certificate  of  physical  soundness,  should  be 
excluded  from  participation  in  athletic  contests.  Besides  this,  every  candidate  for  a 
place  in  a  crew  should  be  debarred  from  entering  a  race  unless  he  had  mastered  the 
art  of  swimming. 

If,  moreover,  the  Faculty  of  every  college  having  a  system  of  athletics  would  exert 
a  sympathetic  as  well  as  a  judicious  oversight  of  the  students  interested  in  the  sys- 
tem, they  would  find  the  young  men  quite  willing  to  listen  to  friendly  suggestions. 
If,  also,  the  times  of  recitation  were  so  arranged  that  a  proper  amount  of  time  could 
be  devoted  to  exercise  without  interference  with  study,  more  brain-work,  and  of 
better  quality,  would  be  secured  than  by  the  policy  prevailing  in  some  colleges,  ac- 
conling  to  whichf  not  only  no  encouragement  is  given  to  athletic  sports,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  every  obstacle  is  thrown  in  their  way. 

The  college  which  neglects  or  ignores  physical  culture  may  send  out  scholars,  but 
it  will  not  educate  forceful  men.  It  will  not  be  the  living  power  which  it  might  be. 
Truth  is  not  to  prevail  by  the  dry  light  of  intellect  alone,  but  through  the  agency  of 
good,  wise,  and  strong  men. 
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The  Yale  authorities,  we  are  assured,  *'take  no  official  notice"  in 
regard  to  athletics,  and  exercise  no  interference,  except  the  negative 
one  of  granting  no  privileges.  Individaally  two  or  three  members  of 
the  Faculty  take  great  interest  and  show  sympathy  by  attendance  and 
personal  encouragement. 


PROFESSIONALISM  AND  INTERCOLLEGIATE  CONTESTS. 

DEMORALIZING  INFLUENCE  OF  PROFESSIONALISM. 

Professionalism  has  done  much  within  the  last  five  years  to  bring 
discredit  upon  college  sports;  and  by  professionalism  we  mean  the 
purpose  to  win  a  game  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul.  Professionals  make 
a  business  of  contending  for  money,  either  as  stakes  or  prizes  or  gate 
receipts,  having  little  or  no  regard  to  the  benefits  which  should  accrue 
from  the  exercise  of  bodily  force  or  skill.  The  enhancement  of  health 
and  manliness  by  vigorous  recreative  action  is  the  primary  aim  of 
athletics.  This  is  frequently  lost  sight  of  in  the  pursuit  of  athletic 
honors.  Honors  obtained  at  the  cost  of  physical  strains  or  one  sided 
development  are  dearly  bought  and  injurious.  Not  a  few  are  stimo* 
lated  to  unduly  exhausting  and  violent  exertions  by  their  ill-judged 
desire  to  win.  Athletic  honors  are  sometimes — not  generally,  but  more 
and  more  frequently  in  recent  years — sought  by  collegians  through  the 
use  of  dishonorable  means.  The  intercourse  between  college  teams 
smacks  too  often  of  the  manners  of  professional  pugilists  and  of  roughs. 
Expedients  to  disable  or  outwit  antagonists  have  come  to  be  looked  on 
with  too  great  a  degree  of  allowance.  Questionable  means  are  some- 
times employed  to  enable  professionals  or  semi  professionals  to  play 
in  college  teams.  When  college  men  are  willing  to  travel  with  profes- 
sional ball  players,  and  especially  under  assumed  names,  it  is  time  for 
college  authorities  to  recognize  and  regulate  college  athletics. 

THE  REGULATION  OF  ATHLETICS  AT  HABYABD. 

At  Harvard  the  Committee  on  Athletics  is  one  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Faculty.  The  following  regulations,  promulgated  by  this 
committee  October  7, 1882,  serve  to  exemplify  in  a  measure  the  ideas  of 
the  Harvard  authorities  with  regard  to  the  matter : 

(1)  No  college  club  or  athletic  association  shaU  play  or  compete  with  professionals 
{2)  No  person  shall  assume  the  functions  of  trainer  or  instructor ^a  athletics,  npon 

the  grounds  or  within  the  buildings  of  the  college,  without  authority  in  writing  from 

the  committee. 
(3)  No  student  shall  enter  as  a  competitor  in  any  athletic  dport,  or  Join  any  coll^ 

athlotic  club  as  an  active  member,  including  base  ball,  foot  ball,  cricket,  lacrosse,  and 

rowing  associations,  without  a  previous  examination  by  the  director  of  the  gymnA- 

sium,  and  his  permission  so  to  do. 
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(4)  From  the  boginniDg  of  the  college  year  1883-^84  no  person  shall  be  admitted  as 
a  member  of  any  claas  or  university  crew  unless  he  knows  how  to  swim. 

(5)  All  match  games  outside  of  Cambridge  shall  be  played  upon  Saturday,  unless 
permission  to  play  on  other  days  is  first  obtained  from  the  committee.  ' 

It  should  be  noted  that  certain  remedies  proposed  last  March  by 
Professor  Kichards  for  admitted  or  <'  possible"  evils  in  college  athletics, 
were  embodied,  in  1882,  by  the  Harvard  Faculty  in  the  above  quoted 
Regulations  2,  3,  and  4.  They  have  also  adopted  by  anticipatory 
action,  we  believe,  another  of  his  suggested  remedies,  viz.,  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  auditing  or  advisory  committee  in  relation  to  expenditures 
tor  athletic  purposes. 

By  some  of  their  impatient  critics  it  has  even  been  proposed  to  abolish 
intercollegiate  contests.  To  attempt  such  extreme  measures  would  be 
unwise,  if  not  futile.  Those  who  propose  them  fail  to  appreciate  how 
strongly  rooted  an  institution  athletics  have  become ;  how  great  is  their 
educational  value  when  rightly  managed ;  and  how  far  sympathy,  tact, 
and  reasonableness  are  demanded  in  governing  undergraduates.  We 
must  think,  however,  that  the  endeavors  of  the  Harvard  authorities  to 
eliminate  the  aims  and  methods  of  professionals  from  college  athletics 
were  called  for  and  timely. 

THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC  CONFERENCE   OF  1884. 

Early  in  February,  1884,  an  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  was 
held  in  New  York  City,  at  which  delegates  from  the  Faculties  of  the 
following  named  colleges  were  reported  to  be  present :  Williams,  Am- 
herst, Dartmouth,  Tufts,  Harvard,  Columbia,  Trinity,  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Stevens  Institute,  Hobart,  Eutgers,  Lafayette,  Bowdoin,  Princeton, 
Union,  Cornell,  Lehigh,  Brown,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  University 
of  Vermont,  and  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Harvard  took  the 
lead  in  calling  the  conference.  Yale  was  not  represented  at  it.  The  fol- 
lowing circular  letter  was  issued  by  the  conference: 

regulations  for  intercollegiate  atuletic  sports. 

February  7,  1884. 

The  object  of  physical  training  is  to  confirm  health,  correct  morbid  tendencies, 
strengthen  weak  parts,  give  a  symmetrical  muscular  dev^elopment,  and  secure  as  far 
as  possible  a  condition  of  perfect  physical  vigor.  In  order  to  accomplish  these  desir- 
able ends,  young  men  are  encouraged  to  take  exercise  and  to  enter  into  the  general 
practice  of  athletic  sports  and  games.  If,  however,  the  object  of  physical  training' 
be  lost  sight  of,  and  the  desire  to  win  the  championship  or  to  attain  the  highest  degree 
of  excellence  in  these  sports  be  made  the  paramount  aim,  then  the  practice  of  athlet- 
ics is  likely  to  be  attended  with  evils  that  demand  consideration.  Some  of  these 
evils  have  already  begun  to  make  themselves  manifest  in  the  practice  of  college  sports. 
With  a  view  to  correcting  them,  and  of  making  athletic  exercises  an  aid  instead  of  a 
hiudrance  to  the  cause  of  education,  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

It  is  deemed  advisable  that  physical  training  should  form  an  essential  part  of  a 
coUegiate  course ;  that  the  person  selected  to  superintend  this  branch  of  education 
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should  be  a  man  of  character  and  ability,  and  that  the  dignity  of  his  position  should 
be  recognized  by  giving  him  the  moral  support  of  the  appointing  power  of  the  col- 
lege.   Therefore, 

(1)  Resolved,  That  every  director  or  instructor  in  physical  exercises  or  athletic  sports 
must  be  appointed  by  the  college  authorities,  and  announced  as  such  in  the  catalogue. 

The  object  for  which  young  men  come  to  college  is  to  get  an  education.  If  this 
object  is  to  be  secured,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  a  serious  business  of  any- 
thing else.  Ball  playing,  boating,  etc.,  are  engaged  in  by  students  as  recreations,  and 
students  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  those  who  make 
the  practice  of  these  recreative  sports  the  business  of  their  lives.  Students  who  compete 
or  practice  with  professionals  undoubtedly  gain  in  experience  and  skill,  but  this  ren- 
ders it  necessary  that  their  college  opponents  should  have  a  similar  advantage  or  the 
terms  would  be  unequal.  This  would  lead  to  the  general  employment  of  professional 
service  in  every  branch  of  competitive  sport.  But  it  is  known  that  the  character  of 
professionals,  as  a  whole,  is  not  high ;  that  their  aim  is  to  win  at  all  costs;  that  they 
are  often  ready  to  sacrifice  honor  and  self-respect,  and  even  to  jeopardize  health,  for 
mercenary  motives.  It  is  believed  that  the  general  employment  of  this  class  and  the 
infusion  of  the  professional  spirit  into  college  athletics  would  lead  to  their  speedy 
decline.    Therefore, 

(2)  Resolved,  That  no  professional  athlete,  oarsman,  or  ball  player,  shall  be  employed 
either  for  instruction  or  for  practice  in  preparation  for  any  intercollegiate  contest. 

Much  of  the  expense  and  loss  of  time  attending  the  practice  of  college  sports  is 
occasioned  by  playing  games  at  a  distance ;  yet  for  various  reasons  it  seems  advisable 
that  intercollegiate  contests  in  these  sports  should  be  continued  They  develop 
strength  and  executive  ability,  as  well  as  courage,  presence  of  mind,  and  other  im- 
portant elements  of  character.  They  give  students  an  opportunity  to  measure  their 
physical  powers  with  others,  and,  when  conducted  in  the  right  spirit,  tend  to  make 
friends  of  rivals  and  to  subordinate  class  feeling  to  college  unity.  For  these  reasons, 
these  games  ought  to  be  more  generally  played  in  college.  Class  nines  and  foot-ball 
teams  should  be  formed  as  well  as  class  crews;  and  the  university  teams  should  de- 
pend more  largely  upon  these  organizations  for  practice.  If  the  base-ball  nines  of 
one  college  practice  with  expert  amateur  clubs,  because  such  clubs  exist  in  their 
vicinity,  this  compels  the  nines  of  other  colleges,  not  so  favorably  situated,  to  prac- 
tice with  inferior  amateur  organizations,  regular  professionals,  or,  what  is  more  to  be 
regretted,  with  undisciplined  semi-professionals.    Therefore, 

(3)  Resolved,  That  no  college  organization  shall  row,  or  play  base  ball,  foot  ballr 
lacrosse,  or  cricket,  except  with  similar  organizations  from  their  own  or  other  in- 
stitutions of  learning. 

During  the  past  few  years  several  disagreeable  controversies  have  arisen  and  much 
ill-feeling  has  been  occasioned  by  the  manner  in  which  intercollegiate  contests  have 
been  conducted.  Much  of  the  consequent  dissatisfaction  may  be  attributed  to  want 
of  proper  preliminary  arrangements,  over-zealonsness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the- 
officials  to  see  their  own  men  win,  a  neglect  to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  prevent 
unfair  play,  and  a  failure  to  provide  a  referee  willing  to  enforce  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed. Students  in  their  conventions  represent  no  one  but  themselves,  and  often 
act  without  responsibility  and  without  authority,  committing  their  fellow  students^ 
to  a  questionable  policy  and  establishing  precedents  which  are  detrimental  to  the 
interest  of  college  sports.    Therefore, 

(4)  Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  a  standing  committee,  composed  of  one  member 
from  the  Faculty  of  each  of  the  colleges  adopting  these  regulations^  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  supervise  all  contests  in  which  students  of  their  lespeotire  colleges  may 
engage,  and  approve  all  rules  and  regulations  under  which  such  oontests  may  be 
held. 

The  students  who  are  selected  to  take  part  in  college  athletios  are  men  of  fine  phy- 
sique, who,  in  order  to  keep  themselves  in  excellent  condition,  do  not  need  tlie  amoant 
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of  training  which  they  get.  Not  infrequently  these  men  have  hnilt  np  their  hodiea 
on  farms  and  in  workshops,  and  are  paying  their  way  through  college  by  tutoring 
and  other  means.  Time  is  of  groat  importance  to  them ;  but  their  physical  powers 
are  in  demand,  and  they  are  forcibly  urged  to  join  the  "  crew"  or  "nine,"  and  work 
for  victory  and  athletic  honors.  This  double  draft  upon  their  energies  sometimes 
costs  them  their  degree,  and  obliges  them  to  spend  another  year  in  college.  Men 
have  even  been  induced  to  enter  the  professional  schools  after  graduation  that  they 
might  help  retain  the  championship  in  certain  sports. 

The  evil  of  such  a  course  is  twofold :  It  tends  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  sport  be« 
yond  the  capacity  of  the  undergraduate,  and  thus  limits  the  number  that  can  par- 
ticipate in  it.  It  makes  hard  work  of  what  was  intended  for  a  recreation,  and  some- 
times obliges  a  young  man  to  make  serious  changes  in  his  plan  of  life.    Therefore, 

(5)  Btsolvedf  That  no  student  shall  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  intercollegiate 
contest  as  a  member  of  any  club,  team,  or  crew,  for  more  than  four  years. 

The  practice  of  playing  match  games  in  large  cities  for  the  sake  of  gate  money  has 
crept  into  college  sports  within  the  past  few  years.  The  evils  which  result  from  thia 
practice  are  many.  It  leads  to  the  introduction  or  retention  of  such  features  in  the 
games  as  tend  to  draw  large  crowds,  independently  of  the  merit  of  the  game  and  the 
spirit  of  fair  play.  It  induces  college  men  to  put  themselves  in  the  hands  of  specula- 
tors, who  manipulate  and  manage  them  as  they  would  any  traveling  combination 
for  the  money  to  be  made  by  it.  It  cultivates  a  passion  for  excitement  in  both  play- 
ers and  speculators,  which  makes  the  ordinary  field  sports  and  gymnastic  exercisea 
seem  tame  and  uninteresting,  thus  depriving  the  great  majority  of  college  students 
of  a  motive  for  physical  exertion.    Therefore, 

(6)  Buolvedy  That  all  intercollegiate  games  of  base  ball,  foot  ball,  lacrosse,  and  cricket 
shall  take  place  upon  the  home  grounds  of  one  or  other  of  the  competing  colleges. 

Nearly  every  intercollegiate  boat  race  in  this  country  has  been  won  at  the  end  of 
the  third  mile.  The  result  has  been  a  "  procession  "  for  the  fourth  mile,  or  a  desperate 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  defeated  crew  to  retrieve  themselves.  The  consequent 
tendency  has  been  to  lessen  the  interest  in  college  boating,  or  to  endanger  the  health 
of  the  participants  from  over-exertion  and  heart-strain.  The  training  of  class  crewa 
is  generally  for  two  miles.  The  style  of  rowing  for  a  four-mile  race  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  two-mile  race,  and  requires  different  qualifications.  The  work 
of  the  class  crew  should  be  preparatory  to  that  of  the  university  crew.  This  is  th& 
goal  for  which  most  of  the  members  of  the  class  crews  are  struggling,  and  they  should 
not  be  discouraged  by  having  the  difference  in  style  and  requirements  too  marked  at 
the  outset.    Therefore, 

(7)  Besolvedf  That  no  intercollegiate  boat  race  shall  be  for  a  longer  distance  than 
three  miles. 

As  long  as  intercollegiate  contests  are  continued,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
students  of  the  different  colleges  compete  should  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  conditions  could  not  be  equal  should  any  college  which  adopts 
these  resolutions  play  with  any  college  which  does  not  adopt  them.    Therefore, 

(8)  Be$olved,  That  the  students  of  colleges  in  which  these  resolutions  are  in  force 

shall  not  be  allowed  to  engage  in  games  or  contests  with  the  students  of  colleges  in 

which  they  are  not  in  force. 

W.  M.  SLOANE  (CoLLBOE  of  New  Jersey), 

Chairman, 

D.  A.  SABGENT  (Haayard  Colleqe), 

Secretary, 

The  recommendations  of  this  circular  failed  of  adoption  by  the  con- 
current action  of  five  colleges,  and  no  sabseqaent  attempt  has  been 
made  to  secure  an  intercollegiate  athletic  code.  Of  the  code  as  pro- 
posed it  may  be  said  that,  though  many  of  the  colleges  taking  part  in 
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the  conference  concurred  as  to  its  general  principles,  it  was  jadged  that 
its  detailed  working  would  entail  hardships  in  many  cases.  The  entire 
field  of  athletics  can  hardly  be  controlled  in  accordance  with  a  single 
set  of  rules.  It  seems  more  feasible  to  have  the  rules  under  which 
intercollegiate  contests  shall  take  place  enacted  by  special  conferences 
touching  each  athletic  interest,  e.  g.^  foot  ball  and  base  ball ;  care  being 
taken  to  have  the  student  organizations  represented,  as  well  as  the  dif- 
ferent Faculties. 

habyabd's  action  begabding  foot  ball. 

Harvard,  failing  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  other  colleges  for  the 
regulation  of  intercollegiate  sports,  has  very  recently  forbidden  the  foot- 
ball elevens  of  the  university  from  engaging  in  any  more  intercollegiate 
matches.  This  action  was  due  to  the  belief  that  foot  ball  had  become 
a  '^  brutal  and  dangerous  "  game.  At  Princeton,  even  more  recently,  t.  e., 
in  February,  1885,  the  Faculty  have,  it  is  reported,  conditioned  their 
consent  to  future  participation  by  Princeton  players  in  intercollegiate 
foot-ball  matches  on  the  revision  and  improvement  of  the  present  ob- 
jectionable rules  of  the  game.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  our  imitat\>e 
collegians,  in  adopting  the  Eugby  game  of  foot  ball,  as  has  been  so  gen- 
erally the  case,  have  adopted  one  of  the  roughest  of  the  English  varie- 
ties of  the  game.  The  influence  of  "Tom  Brown  at  Eugby ^  may  be 
partly  responsible  for  this.  Foot- bail  is  played  in  such  different  fash- 
ions at  the  great  English  schools  that  interschool  matches  are  less  gen- 
eral in  England  than  are  intercollegiate  matches  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  given  the  Yale  view  of  athletics  as  expounded  by  Professor 
Richards,  because  that  exposition  may  stand  as  the  best  utterance  of 
those  who  favor  non-interference  by  college  authorities  in  college  ath- 
letics. The  following  report  to  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  University  by 
its  standing  committee  on  athletics,  is  here  given  as  an  expression  of 
tbe  Harvard  idea  of  regulating  what  is  deemed  by  them  the  most  objec- 
tionable of  athletic  games,  viz.,  foot  ball: 

To  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  College: 

Gentlemen  :  On  the  22d  of  November,  1883,  tbe  committee  on  athletios,  belieyuig 
that  tbe  game  of  foot  ball  bad  begun  to  degenerate  into  a  brutal  and  dangerous  con- 
test, informed  the  captain  of  tbe  Harvard  eleven  that  the  team  could  not  be  allowed 
to  take  part  in  any  further  intercollegiate  match-game  until  substantial  changes  in 
the  rules  bad  been  made.  According  to  the  rules  then  existing  a  player  could  hack, 
throttle,  buff,  trip  up,  tackle  below  the  hips,  or  strike  an  opponent  with  closed  fist 
three  times,  before  he  was  sent  from  the  field.  Changes  in  the  rules  were  made  im- 
mediately, and  they  were  subsequently  adopted  by  the  intercollegiate  association.  In 
June  of  the  present  year  the  committee  said  to  the  captain  of  the  Harvard  team  for 
1884  that  the  eleven  would  be  allowed  to  play  during  the  following  season,  on  the  un- 
derstandiDg  that  the  games  should  be  regarded  as  a  test  whether  or  not  the  changM 
of  rules  had  resulted  iu  substantial  changes  of  the  character  of  the  game. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  season  your  committee  decided  to  attend  the  games  of  the 
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intercollegiAte  aeries,  and  to  observe  them  carefnily.  We  have  attended  fonr  games, 
the  three  of  the  Harvard-Tale- Princeton  series,  and  one  between  Wesleyan  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  played  in  New  York  on  the  morning  of  Thanksgiving 
day  for  the  third  place  among  the  college  teams.  At  e^ch  of  the  games  we  stationed 
ourselves  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  and  observed  and  carefally  noted  what 
seemed  to  ns  the  objectionable  feature  of  the  play.  Two  of  the  games,  those  in  which 
the  Harvard  team  took  part,  were  very  one-sided  contests.  In  the  Yale-Princeton  and 
Wesleyan-PeuDsylvania  games  the  opposing  teams  were  very  evenly  matched.  Of 
the  four  games,  the  Yale-Harvard  game  was  the  least  objectionable,  and  the  Wes- 
leyan-Pennsylvania  game  was  the  worst. 

In  every  one  of  these  games  there  was  brutal  fighting  with  the  fists,  where  the  men 
had  to  be  separated  by  other  players,  or  by  the  judges  and  the  referee,  or  by  the  by- 
standers and  the  police.  We  saw  one  such  case  in  the  Harvard-Princeton  game,  two 
in  the  Harvard- Yale  game,  three  in  the  Yale-Princeton  game,  and  three  in  the  Wes- 
leyan-Pennsylvania  game. 

In  addition  to  these  fights  there  were  numerous  instances  where  a  single  blow  was 
struck,  instances  that  occurred  in  every  one  of  the  games.  A  man  was  felled  by  a 
blow  in  the  face  in  the  Harvard-Princeton  game,  in  the  Harvard- Yale  game,  in  the 
Yale-Princeton  game.  In  the  Wesleyan-Pennsylvania  game  a  man  was  thrown  un- 
fairly, out  of  bounds,  by  an  opposing  player.  Then,  as  he  was  rising,  but  before  he 
was  on  his  feet,  his  antagonist  turned,  struck  him  in  the  face  and  knocked  him  down, 
and  returned  in  triumph  with  the  ball. 

In  all  the  games  the  manifestation  of  gentlemanly  spirit  was  lacking — the  spirit 
that  scorns  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  an  opponent.  The  teAms  played  to  vfin  by 
fair  means  or  by  foul. 

Unfair  play,  often  premeditated  and  sometimes  concerted,  was  a  prominent  feature 
in  all  of  the  games,  and,  although  not  always  successful,  was  rarely  punished.  Inten- 
tional off-side  play  and  unlawful  interference  with  opponents  who  were  not  running 
with  the  ball  were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The  game  is  demoralizing  to 
the  spectators  mainly  through  its  brutality  ;  unfair  play  they  usually  fail  to  recog- 
nize. We  often  heard  cries  of  Kill  hi  ml''  '<  Break  his  neck ! "  '*  Slug  him  I''  <'Hit 
him!"  ''Knock  him  down!''  from  those  around  us.  That  the  game  is  dangerous  needs 
no  argument.  The  Rugby  game  of  foot  ball,  under  the  present  rules,  might  perhaps 
be  played  with  advantage  where  public  opinion  was  strong  enough  to  make  deliber- 
ate attempts  at  unfair  or  brutal  play  impossible.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  such 
controlling  sentiment  among  college  students.  The  nature  of  the  game  puts  a  pre- 
mium on  unfair  play,  inasmuch  as  such  play  is  easy,  is  profitable  if  it  succeeds,  is 
unlikely  to  be  detected  by  the  referee,  and  if  detected  is  very  slightly  punished.  If 
two  teams  are  at  all  evenly  matched,  and  one  plays  a  gentlemanly  and  the  other  an 
.unfair  game,  the  self-respecting  team  will  always  be  beaten.  The  game  is  so  com- 
plicated, so  confused,  and  covers  so  much  ground,  that  no  referee,  however  honest 
and  determined,  can  see  half  of  what  is  going  ou,  especially  since  the  judges,  who 
were  origioally  intended  to  help  him  in  securing  fair  play,  have  developed  into  cap- 
tains of  their  teams,  and  purposely  distract  his  attention  and  increase  his  difficulties. 

After  deliberate  investigation  we  have  become  convinced  that  the  game  of  foot  ball, 
as  at  present  played  by  college  teams,  is  brutal,  demoralizing  to  players  and  specta- 
tors, and  extremely  dangerous ;  and  wo  do  not  believe  that  at  the  present  time,  and 
with  the  prevailing  spirit,  any  revision  of  the  rules  made  by  the  intercollegiate  asso- 
ciation could  be  effective  in  removing  these  objectionable  features. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  all  games  of  foot  ball  be  prohibited  to  students  of 
the  college,  except  those  played  by  our  own  men  on  our  own  grounds,  and  that  these 
sliall  be  allowed  only  in  case  it  shall  prove  possible  to  eliminate  all  objectionable 
features  from  the  game.  We  believe  that  foot  ball,  played  in  the  proper  spirit,  under 
proper  conditions,  may  be  mside  one  of  the  mp^t  vf^lnable  of  college  sports,  and  we 
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shoald  deprecate  its  permanent  loss.  We  have  conferred  wuh  stadents  interested  i? 
the  game  at  a  meeting  where  there  was  great  unanimity  of  opinion  concerning  its 
present  ohjectionahle  character,  and  have  grounds  for  hope  that  means  may  he  de- 
vised to  make  it  a  credit,  in  place  of  a  disgrace,  to  the  university. 

JOdN  WILLIAMS  WHITE, 
W.  E.  BYERLY, 
D.  A.  SARQENT, 

CamwUttee  an  AtkUUm, 
Cambridge,  Deoemher  2,  1884. 

The  recommendation  of  this  report,  ^Hhat  all  games  of  foot  ball  be 
prohibited  to  stadents  of  the  college,"  was  adopted  by  the  Faculty  by  a 
vote  of  twenty-four  to  Ave. 

THE  POLICY  OF  THE  HARVARD  COMMITTEE  ON  ATHLETICS. 

Undoubtedly  the  firm  stand  taken  at  Harvard  will  have  a  stimuUit- 
ing  and  salutary  effect  upon  the  future  action  of  other  colleges.  For 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  good  results  have  already  been  secured 
through  the  efforts  of  the  committee  on  athletics,  the  following  extract 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  is  subjoined: 

Cambridge,  Mats.,  February  12, 1885. 

Athleticii  at  Harvard  are  slowly  nndergoing  a  great  change— a  ohaDge  which,  in 
the  Judgment  of  all  who  have  without  prejndioe  watched  the  movement,  is  for  the 
better.  In  former  days,  when  the  Hemenway  Gymnasinm  was  as  yet  nnboUt,  and 
the  little  octagonal  building  which  is  now  the  university  carpenter-shop  was  the  only 
place  in  which  Harvard  muscle  could  be  cultivated,  the  college  was  overrun  with 
ruffians—'^ professionals"  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term — who  exhibited  their  feati 
to  the  students  for  hire.  But  this  was  not  the  worst.  In  many  oases  the  object  of  the 
'' professional '^  was  not  the  earning  of  honest  money  by  the  teaching  of  his  speoialtj, 
but  the  inducing  of  young  men  to  go  with  him  to  the  city  under  pretense  of  seeing 
some  athletic  exhibition,  in  order  there  to  initiate  them  into  aU  kinds  of  vice  and  to 
swindle  them  of  their  money. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  passed  away.  "  Boughs''  no  longer  have  poeseeaion  of  the 
gymnasinm,  but  instead  there  are  honest  instructors  and  a  capable  manager.  But  the 
war  against  professionalism  still  goes  on.  In  this  war  the  chief  battlers  axe  the  three 
men  who  form  the  athletic  committee. 

The  committee  is  not  appreciated  by  the  students ;  it  is  fashionable  among  them  to 
joke  about,  oppose,  and  argue  against  all  its  acts.  They  say  that  Latin  and  Greek 
professors  are  not  capable  of  managing  athletics ;  that  their  actions  are  nncalled  far 
and  inefficient ;  that,  finally,  the  committee  has  no  reason  for  existence.  The  only 
thing  that  the  students  as  a  body  will  allow  to  the  committee  is  '*  good  intentloba" 

But  this  estimate  is  not  supporte<l  by  facts.  The  facts  are  that  the  members  of  the 
athletic  committee  are  all  trained  athletes  as  well  as  cultured  men ;  that  they  have 
the  good  practical  knowledge  necessary  for  the  condnot  of  athletic  affain,  and  that 
they  have  a  keen  and  friendly  interest  in  all  sports  of  the  collegians.  In  fighting 
against  a  tangible  evil  their  actions  have  been  caUed  for,  and  in  a  great  measore 
efficient. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  Harvard  athletics  a  clear  statement  of  what  this 
committee  is,  will  be  interesting.  It  is  a  committee  of  the  Facnlty,  the  special  duty 
of  which  is  the  overseeing  of  all  the  athletic  interests  of  the  college.  It  may  be  said 
with  truth  that  the  athletic  committee  is  the  Facnlty  as  far  aa  athletioa  are  oonoemad; 
for  any  suggestion  which  they  may  make  to  the  Faculty  is  almost  eertf^Q  to  be  ap- 
proved by  that  body. 
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To  thoee  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  affairs  ftbm  the  first  forbidding  of  base- 
ball contests  with  professional  players  up  to  the  late  foot-ball  manifesto  and  the  dis- 
missal of  Colonel  Bancroft  as  coach  of  the  crews,  the  committee  may  seem  to  lack 
plan  and  to  be  often  inconsistent.  Bnt  this  is  not  s<f|  their  policy  in  every  case  being 
*'  the  greatest  amount  of  exercise  for  the  greatest  number." 

Under  this  policy  foot  ball,  confined  practically  to  eleyeu  men,  and  base  ball,  also 
limited  to  a  small  number  of  men,  have  been  discouraged,  while  all  gymnastic  work 
in  which  every  member  of  the  college  can  take  part,  all  track  athletics,  which  by 
their  nature  are  open  to  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  men,  tennis,  etc.,  have  been 
encouraged. 

To  be  convinced  that  this  is  so,  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  great  prosperity  of  the 
Athletic  Association,  the  suooess  of  the  Harvard  Mott  Haven  teams,  and  the  great 
popularity  and  large  entries  in  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  athletic  contests.  Wher- 
ever, in  short,  the  scientific  accuracy  with  which  any  game  comes  to  be  played  debars 
from  enjoyable  exercise  the  general  student,  for  whose  benefit  all  sports  ought  to  be, 
that  scientific  accuracy  has  to  be  given  up. 

All  exercise  at  college  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  body  and  mind  in  fit  condition 
for  study.  When  the  means  to  this  result  become  an  end,  then  sport  is  abused  and 
reform  is  necessary.  In  short,  the  present  policy  of  Harvard  is  that  there  should 
be  more  sport  and  fewer  '' sports''  about  the  college.  The  encouragement  given  to 
boating  here  is  often  advanced  to  show  that  the  acts  of  the  committee  are  inconsist- 
ent. The  explanation  is  this :  the  real  interest  of  the  college  in  boating  centers  in 
the  class  races.  Each  class  has  its  own  crew,  from  which  the  'varsity  draws  its  ma- 
terial, and  thus  affords  exercise  to  many  men.  But  the  class  nines  and  the  class  elevens 
exist  only  in  name.  Everything  centers  in  the  'varsity  nine  or  eleven  and  in  the  contest 
with  Yale.  If  the  interest  were  centered  in  contests  between  evenly-matched  nines 
or  elevens  fh>m  the  different  classes,  brighter  days  would  dawn  for  foot  ball  and  base 
ball  at  Harvard. 

Indeed,  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  athletic  committee,  when  examined  closely, 
seems  to  arise  wholly  from  the  popular  Jealousy  of  Yale  and  the  disappointment  of 
men  who  hoped  to  win  popularity  among  their  fellows  by  helping  to  gain  victories 
over  a  rival  college.  But  the  committee  treats  with  supreme  indifference  the  ques- 
tion whether  Yale  is  to  be  beaten  or  not,  and  gives  its  attention  wholly  to  making 
enjoyable  exercise  attainable  by  every  student  of  the  college,  and  it  is  more  anxious 
to  give  this  enjoyable  exercise  to  the  weak  than  to  the  strong. 

One  word  about  professionals.  What  is  a  professional  t  Ho  is  a  man  who  depends 
upon  the  exercise  of  his  specialty  to  make  a  living.  Such  a  man  has  frequently  as- 
sociations which  unfit  him  to  come  in  contact  with  young  men  in  college.  A  man 
who  teaches  only,  and  who  is  sober  and  honest,  would  not  be  ranked  as  a  ''profes- 
sional."   This  is  the  general  rule  of  employment  of  coaches  and  trainers  of  Harvard. 

From  the  data  here  given  it  is  easy  to  see  what  will  be  the  future  of  Harvard  ath- 
letics. If,  as  it  is  hoped,  every  man,  no  matter  how  small  or  weak,  can  have  plenty 
of  enjoyable  exercise,  then  this  future  will  be  bright  indeed. 

We  have  now  traced  in  outline  the  growth  and  development  of  gym- 
nastics, military  drill,  and  athletics,  so  far  as  the  principal  institutions 
of  superior  instruction  in  the  United  States  are  concerned.  Very  few  of 
such  institutions  cogibine  these  three  features  in  their  course  of  phys- 
ical training,  as  was  the  case  in  Fellenberg's  schools,  at  Hofwyl,  early 
in  the  century.  At  Cornell  University,  however,  military  and  gym- 
nastic drill  are  required  of  certain  classes  of  male  students,  and  calis- 
thenics are  obligatory  on  the  female  students. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  SCHOLASTIC  WOMEN. 

ASSOGIATldk  OF  COLLEGIATE  ALTJMN.fi. 

The  schools  and  colleges  for  women  are,  as  a  class,  not  so  well  organ- 
ized on  the  side  of  physical  training  as  are  those  for  yoang  men.  That 
the  physical  education  of  women  is  likely  to  receive  more  intelligent 
attention  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
appended  circular  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alnmnse. 

PkyHeal  education, — ^The  uiembera  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alamns  bare  had 
their  attention  drawn  very  forcibly  to  the  present  need  for  physical  education  amoDg 
the  women  in  our  nniversities  and  colleges.  They  fally  believe  that  college  ednca- 
tion  per  $e  is  physically  beneficial,  and  that  college  statistics  show  an  average  of 
health  among  women  students  higher  than  that  among  women  at  large ;  but  they  also 
realize  that  the  physical  status  of  American  women  of  the  educated  class  is  painfully 
low,  and  they  believe  that  the  colleges  ought  to  be  among  the  first  to  take  measoiM 
against  this  dangerous  deterioration  of  physique.  The  foUo wing  schedule,  however, 
shows  how  fragmentary  has  been  the  work  done  hitherto  in  the  nine  institutions  rep- 
resented in  the  association : 


Leotaras  on  physiology. 


Oberlin . . . 

YMtar 

Cornell  . . . 
Hichlgan 
WLBConain 
Boston  /.. 
Smith 


Wealeyan. 


Leotnrea 

on 
hygiene. 


Oberlin 


Cornell . . 


Smith. 


'  Calisthen- 
6ymn»-      ice  (onder 
Biam.      I    eupervi- 
sfon). 


Oberlin... 

Vaaaar YaMar 

Cornell . . 


Wisoonein. 

Smith*!*.'.'. 

Wellesley 

Wetleyan. 


Smith 

Wellealey. 


Physician. 


VMMr 


Hoepital 

aind 

norae. 


Vfdantaiy 
boating, 
skating. 

&e.(Lake.) 


Vaasar Vi 

Cornell . 


CumeU ... 


Wiaoonsin. 


Wellealey.  Wellealey. 


WeUealey. 


Yassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley  are  conducted  on  the  dormitory  system,  Smith  main- 
taining separate  **  cottage  "  dormitiOries,  and  Wellesley  giving  choice  of  large  or  small 
buildings. 

Oberlin,  Wisconsin,  Cornell,  and  Wesleyan  do  not  require  students  to  board  in  col- 
lege baildings. 

Michigan  and  Bosttn  do  not  provide  boarding  places. 

One  hour  of  physical  exercise  daily  is  requir^  of  students  by  Yassar  and  Wellesley. 

A  knowledge  of  elementary  physiology  is  req^oired  for  admission  by  Cornell. 

The  attainment  of  a  certain  standard  of  health  is  required  for  admission  by  Wellesley. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  members  of  this  aissociation,  as  women  college  graduates, 
most  earnestly  and  respectfally  urge  the  following  suggestions  upon  those  interested 
in  the  higher  education  of  women,  and  especially  (1)  upon  parents,  (2)  upon  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  institutions  which  grant  degrees  to  women,  and  (3)  upon  the  women 
studying  in  these  institutions. 

I. 


The  members  of  the  association  ore  convinced  that  the  low  standard  of  health 
among  women  in  and  after  eollege  life  is  largely  due  to  their  common  lack  of  physi- 
cal training  and  disregard  of  the  laws  of  health  before  they  enter  college.  At  six- 
teen it  is  oft«n  too  late  to  undo  all  the  mistakes  made  during  the  most  important 
years  of  a  girl's  physical  life.  They  therefore  wish  to  call  the  corefhl  attention  of 
parents  everywhere  to  the  following  evils  among  school-girls,  which  threaten  erery 
interest  of  educated  women. 
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(1)  Social  dissipation  and  excitement,  which  is  neither  amasement  nor  recreation. 
Girls  are  too  often  stimulated  to  shine  socially  and  intellectaaily  at  the  same  time. 

A  mother  proves  her  daughter's  perfect  health  by  saying,  "  She  has  been  able  to  go 
to  parties  or  entertainments  four  or  five  evenings  a  week  all  winter,  and  she  stands 
at  the  head  of  her  class ! '' 

(2)  Habitual  loss  of  sufficient  and  healthy  sleep. 

In  a  New  York  Academy,  a  class  of  sixty  girls,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
eighteen,  chanced  to  be  asked  by  a  recent  visitor  for  the  time  they  retired  the  night 
before.  The  average  was  found  to  be  twenty  minutes  before  midnight ;  but  no  sur- 
prise was  manifested  by  teachers  nor  regret  by  pupils. 

(3)  Irregularity  and  haste  in  taking  food,  the  use  of  confectionery  in  the  evening, 
and  the  omission  of  breakfast. 

The  principal  of  a  large  girls'  school  in  Philadelphia  lately  said  that  so  many  habit- 
ually came  to  school  without  having  taken  sufficient  breakfast,  and  taking  little  or 
no  Innch,  that  he  had  been  compelled,  in  order  to  obtain  good  mental  work,  to  have 
a  warm  lunch  furnished,  and  to  insist  upon  the  scholars  taking  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
morning. 

(4)  Tight,  heavy,  and  insufficient  clothing,  which  frightfully  increases  the  tenden- 
cies to  consumption  and  spinal  diseases. 

A  physician  of  wide  experience  confidently  states  that  this  cause  alone  has  inca- 
pacitated more  women  than  over-study  and  over-work  of  all  kinds. 

(5)  The  lack  of  sufficient  out-door  exercise.  When  a  proper  amount  of  time  is  de- 
voted to  such  exercise,  no  time  will  be  left  for  over- study. 

(6)  The  ambition  of  parents  and  daughters  to  accomplish  much  in  little  time,  which 
sends  students  to  college  either  hurriedly  and  imperfectly  prepared,  or  with  a  thorough 
preparation  gained  at  the  expense  of  health. 

(7)  The  usual  postponement  of  instruction  in  the  laws  of  physiology  and  hygiene  to 
a  college  course.  Thus,  daughters  go  out  from  their  mother's  care  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  common  laws  by  which  they  may  increase  and  preserve  the  health  upon  which 
every  hope  and  ambition  depends. 

IL 

The  members  of  this  association  believe  that  these  faults  in  home  and  school  train- 
ing, as  well  as  those  found  in  college  schemes,  can  be  reached  most  effectually  through 
the  colleges.  And,  while  recognizing  the  efibrts  already  made  in  this  direction,  they 
respectfully  recommend  to  ihA  consideration  of  college-governing  bodies  the  follow- 
ing remedies  for  existing  evils: 

(1)  The  introduction  of  a  consistent,  thorough,  and  scientific  course  of  physical 
education  for  women. 

(2)  The  appointment  of  a  thoroughly  competent  woman  as  an  instructor  in  this  de- 
partment, who  shall  superintend  the  gymnasium,  give  practical  courses  of  lectures, 
and  be,  so  far  as  possible,  responsible  for  the  general  health  of  the  women  in  her 
classes. 

Where  the  dormitory  system  obtains,  the  appointment  of  a  resident  physician  is 
also  urged. 

(3)  The  provision  of  an  adequately  equipped  gymnasium. 

(4)  The  provision  of  one  or  more  courses  of  lectures  by  non-resident  specialists  on 
physiology,  hygiene,  sanitation,  heredity,  athletics,  gymnastics,  etc. 

(5)  The  provision  of  special  libraries  on  subjects  pertaining  to  physical  education. 

(6)  Careful  study  in  the  construction  of  buildings  for  recitation  and  dormitory  pur- 
poses, with  special  reference  to  counteracting  the  acknowledged  evils  of  the  dormi- 
tory system. 

(7)  The  requirement  (whenever  practicable)  that  candidates  for  admission  shall 
reach  a  certain  standard  of  attainment  in  physical  education.  Physical  health  is 
already  inquired  for  admission  by  Wollesley  College,  and  a  knowledge  of  physiology 
by  Cornell  University. 
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The  women  stadying  in  onr  colleges  are  urged  by  the  women  gradnatee  of  these 
colleges — 

(1)  To  bear  constantly  in  mind  in  their  own  work  the  fact  that  the  best  intellectual 
resnits  cannot  be  attained  without  perfect  physical  health. 

(2)  To  maintain  a  constant  and  sensible  watch  over  their  own  habits  as  regardt 
sleep,  exercise,  food,  dress,  etc.  Failure  to  take  the  requisite  amount  of  sleep,  food, 
or  exercise,  should  be  lamented  as  much  as  failure  in  recitation. 

(3)  To  form  athletic  associations  for  the  promotion  of  wholesome  exercise  and  the 
stimulation  of  public  opinion. 

(4)  To  collect  comparatiye  statistics  relating  to  the  age,  height,  weight,  sixe  of 
waist,  breadth  of  chest,  weight  of  clothing,  etc.,  of  women  college  students.  Saeh 
statistics  should  he  taken  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  college  course.  As 
taken  by  Dr.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University,  in  his  ladies'  gymnasium  at  Cam- 
bridge, they  have  proved  valuable  as  well  as  interesting. 

The  association  hopes  to  publish  a  series  ef  short,  practical  monographs  on  these 
and  similar  subjects  at  some  future  time.  Meanwhile,  information  in  regard  to  the 
practical  working  of  these  suggestions,  many  of  which  are  already  in  operation,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the  association :  President,  Mn. 
J.  F.  Bashford,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Aubnrndale,  Mass.;  vice-president.  Miss  F. 
M.  Gushing,  Yassar  College,  8  Walnut  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary.  Miss  Marion 
Talbot,  Boston  University,  H6  Marlborough  street,  Boston ;  treasurer,  Miss  Biargaiet 
Hicks,  Cornell  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  directors,  Miss  A.  E.  F.  Morgan,  Ober- 
lin  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.;  Mrs.  £.  H.  Richards,  Yassar  College,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.  Miss  A.  E.  Freeman,  University  of  Michigan,  Wellesley,  Mass. ;  Miss  K.  £. 
Morris,  Smith  College,  Hartford,  Yt ;  Miss  H.  M.  Peirce,  Wellesley  College,  Newton 
Center,  Mass. 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING  AT  WELLESLEY   COLLEGE. 

'Wellesley  College,  Id  Massachusetts,  has  a  more  highly  organized 
department  of  physical  trainiDg  than  any  other  institation  at  present 
dcYoted  to  the  education  of  women.  The  Sargent  system  is  followed 
and  ont-of-door  games  are  encouraged.  Since  1880  all  applicants  tor 
admission  haYC  been  required  to  present  a  certificate  from  some  reputa- 
ble physician  that  they  were  physically  fit  to  undertake  the  coarse  of 
study  prescribed  in  the  institution.  Out  of  485  who  presented  such  cer- 
tificates in  1882-'83,  23  were  found  within  nine  months  to  be  unable  to 
continue  their  studies  on  account  of  ill  health.  During  the  same  year 
470  students  underwent  physical  examination  touching  the  condition  of 
^^  spine,  lungs,  and  heart,"  made  by  Miss  E.  H.  Jones,  M.D.,  the  resi- 
dent physician.  Of  these,  32  were  found  to  haYC  *'  narrow  chests  with 
poorly  developed  lungs  f  9  had  valvular  disease  of  the  heart;  2  had 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart;  16  had  curvature  of  the  spine;  and  7  had 
spinal  irritation. 

No  woman's  college  in  America,  however,  has  a  gymnasiam  which 
approaches  in  costliness  and  completeness  that  of  Bryn  Mawr  OoUege, 
soon  to  be  opened,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  already. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  HYGIENE. 

SUGGESTION  OF  THE  APOSTLE  ELIOT. 

Lectares  apon  health  topics  were  not  uncommon  in  American  col- 
leges long  before  any  systematic  effort  was  made  by  any  of  them  to 
provide  its  students  with  practical  facilities  for  living  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  therein  enunciated.  Even  here  American  educators  cannot 
lay  claim  to  originality,  for  in  Basedow's  Philanthropinum  at  Dessau, 
in  1774,  lectures  were  given  by  a  physici.an  on  haman  anatomy  and 
physiology.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  writer  to  state  when  such  lectures 
were  first  given  to  American  students;  but  it  is  safe  to  surmise  that 
their  date  is  not  earlier  than  the  year  1647,  when  the  following  rather 
vague  suggestion  of  a  course  of  medical  instruction  for  his  Indian  schol- 
ars was  penned  by  the  Apostle  Eliot.  <'I  have  thought  in  my  heart," 
he  wrote  to  Thomas  Shepard,  the  pious  minister  of  Cambridge  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, ''  that  it  were  a  singular  good  work  if  the  Lord  would  stir 
up  the  hearts  of  some  or  other  of  his  people  in  England  to  give  some 
fliaintenance  toward  some  sehoole  or  collegiate  exercise  this  way,  wherein 
there  should  be  anatomies  and  other  instructions  that  way." 

LECTURES  AT  HARYABD. 

In  1781,  Dr.  J.  Warren,  father  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Warren,  alluded  to  in  the 
early  part  of  this  paper  as  a  lecturer  on  health  to  the  students  of  Har- 
vard College,  at  the  request  of  the  Boston  Medical  Society,  ^^  demon- 
strated a  course  of  anatomical  lectures  at  the  hospital  in  Boston."  This 
course  was  "  quite  public,"  and  **some  of  the  students  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege were  permitted  to  attend."  In  1784  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
was  opened  at  Cambridge.  Its  first  quarters  proving  unfit,  the  Holdcn 
Chapel  was  fitted  op,  and  lectures  in  anatomy,  surgery,  and  materia 
medica  were  delivered  there.  "The  number  of  medical  students  who 
attended  was  small,  but  as  the  president  permitted  the  two  elder  classes 
to  attend  the  lectures  the  rooms  were  well  filled." 

It  is  not  clearly  shown  in  such  statements  as  have  come  to  our  notice 
that  instruction  on  the  nature  of  the  human  body  has  regularly  been 
provided  for  Harvard  students  since  the  time  of  those  lectures  alluded 
to  as  having  been  delivered  in  Holden  Chapel ;  but  it  is  stated  in 
Quincy's  "History  of  Harvard  University"  that  in  1810,  when  the  med- 
ical school  was  removed  to  Boston,  "the  medical  professors  were  re- 
quired to  deliver  an  annual  course  at  Cambridge,  adapted  to  resident 
graduates  and  the  Senior  class  of  undergraduates."  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren, 
in  1825,  and  Dr.  James  Jackson,  in  1830,  were  in  the  habit  of  giving 
such  lectures.  It  is  a  part  of  Dr.  Sargent's  duty  at  the  present  day  to 
deliver  lectures  on  personal  hygiene  and  physical  training  to  the  stu- 
pents  of  the  university. 
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LECTURES   AT  DARTMOUTH. 

The  first  pablished  annoancement  of  the  course  of  instruction  at 
Dartmouth  College  is  contained  in  it's  catalogue  for  1822.  From  it  we 
team  that  the  members  of  the  two  upper  classes  were  "  permitted  to 
attend  all  the  lectures  of  the  medical  professors  by  paying  a  small  fee." 
In  1825  this  fee  amounted  to  67  cents  a  term  for  Juniors,  and  to  twice 
that  sum  for  Seniors.  At  present  the  Freshmen  at  Dartmouth  are  re- 
quired to  attend  six  lectures,  and  the  Seniors  twelve  lectures,  delivered 
by  the  professor  of  science  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  medical 
school. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  HYGIENE  AT  OTHER  COLLEGES. 

Colleges  of  the  present  day  very  generally  aim  to  give  at  least  text- 
book instruction  in  <^ anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene.''  At  Amherst, 
Dr.  Hitchcock  instructs,  both  by  lectures  and  recitations,  the  two  lower 
classes  in  these  subjects,  especial  stress  being  laid  upon  hygiene,  and 
such  has  been  his  custom  during  almost  all  of  his  term  of  office,  t.  «., 
since  1861.  At  Cornell  University  careful  provision  has  been  made 
ever  since  its  foundation,  in  1868,  for  the  study  of  human  anatomy,* 
physiology,  and  hygiene.  At  Cornell,  moreover,  applicants  for  admis- 
sion are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  physiology. 

There  is  such  a  variety  of  usage  in  regard  to  the  character  and  amount 
of  instruction  in  hygiene  in  our  principal  colleges  that  the  facts  con- 
cerning it,  so  far  as  the  inquiries  made  by  the  writer  have  elicited  any 
information  on  this  head,  may  best  be  set  forth  in  tabular  form. 
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DR.  BOWDIIOH  ON  THE  TEACHING  OP  HYGIENE. 

In  1876  Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch,  of  BostOD,  Mass.,  delivered  the  Genten- 
nial  Address  before  the  Iiitemationcil  Medical  GoDgress,  in  Philadelphia, 
CD  Public  Hygiene  in  America.  In  the  appendix  to  the  volume  in 
which  the  address  is  found,  Dr.  Bowditch  gives  summary  statements 
setting  forth  the  results  of  his  corresi)ondence  with  (a)  sixty-two  Ameri- 
can universities  and  colleges,  and  with  (b)  twenty -three  medical  colleges, 
relative  to  the  amount  of  instruction  given  by  these  institutions  in  pub- 
lic and  private  hygiene  and  physical  culture.  Under  the  first  head 
Dr.  Bowditch's  conclusions  are  as  follows : 

(1)  InBtruotion  on  public  hygiene  and  state  pFeventive  medicine  is  wofully  neg- 
lected.   • 

(2)  On  private  hygiene  only  about  one-third  of  the  colleges  give  any  instraction. 

(3)  A  full  special  course  of  instruction  on  either  of  the  above  themes  is  almost  un- 
known. 

(4)  Ineidentalljf,  in  connection  with  some  other  not  necessarily  allied  subject,  and 
therefore  inefficiently,  the  topics  are  treated  of  by  about  three- fourths  of  the  colleges, 
while  one-fourth  of  them  do  not  even  perform  this  small  duty  in  this  most  important 
matter.  Meanwhile,  although  tbo  instructors  of  the  colleges  thus  neglect  important 
datlee,  the  youths,  of  their  own  free  will,  and  at  times  lately  with  the  aid  and  coun- 
sel of  the  college  governments,  have  commenced  athletic  sports.  This  will  gradually 
force  the  colleges  to  take,  on  their  own  parts,  a  higher  position. 

'  His  conclusions  under  the  second  head,  t.  e.,  as  regards  medical  col- 
leges, are — 

(1)  Only  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  colleges  pay  any  attention  to  public  or 
private  hygiene. 

(2)  A  still  smaller  proportion  notice  state  preventive  medicine. 

(3)  Only  about  one-fifth  have  special  professors  and  special  courses  in  hygiene. 

(4)  About  one-half  say  they  have  subsidiary  teaching  given  by  various  professors 
in  other  departments. 

PRESENT  TEAOHINO  OF   HYGIENE  IN  MEDICAL.  COLLEGES. 

The  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  lS82-'83  enumerates 

eijgfhty  schools  of  medicine  of  the  class  known  as  '<  regular.''    About 

one-half  of  them,  as  shown -in  the  following  table,  advertise  to  teach 

something  of  hygiene  to  candidates  for  their  diplomas.    An  inspection 

of  this  and  the  preceding  table  affords  evidence  that  there  has  been 

some  slight  improvement  in  the  amount  of  attention  given  to  hygiene 

in  colleges  and  medical  schools  since  Dr.  Bowditch's  investigation  in 

1876. 
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The  foregoing  table  is  compiled  from  as  complete  a  set  of  catalogQes 
of  medical  schools  as  was  accessible  to  the  compiler  of  this  Report.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  conspectus  of  the  medical  schools  of  America, 
iDclnding  those  of  Canada,  published  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Health,  received  as  we  go  to  press,  that  iu  1882-'83  there  were  42  Amer- 
ican medical  schools  having  <^  chairs"  of  hygiene.  Of  these,  32  were 
regular,  7  homeopathic,  and  3  eclectic.  In  1883-'S4  the  number  had 
increased  to  80,  of  which  63  were  regular,  8  homeopathic,  7  eclectic, 
and  2  physio-medical.  So  large  an  increase  in  ^^  chairs  of  hygiene"  is 
surprising.  If  they  are  indeed  <<  chairs,"  and  not  stools,  it  is  encourag- 
ing as  well.  We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  many  of  them  have  h&sm 
manufactured  to  order,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  IlliDois  State 
Board  of  Health,  whose  schedule  of  minimum  requireiments,  adopted 
in  1880  as  its  standard  for  determining  the  status  of  medical  colleges 
under  the  Medical  Practice  Act  of  that  State,  took  effect  at  the  close  of 
the  lecture  sessions  of  1882-'83.  Of  the  ten  branches  of  medical  ^enoe 
included  in  that  schedule,  hygiene  is  one,  being  placed  ninth  on  the  list 

THE  STUDY  OF  HYGIENE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Elementary  physiology,  or,  as  it  is  usually  entitled,  <^  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, and  hygiene,^  is  very  generally  given  a  place  in  the  courses  of 
study  laid  down  for  high  schools,  academies,  and  normal  schools.  If  we 
were  to  base  an  opinion  simply  on  the  statements  of  catalogues  and 
schedules,  we  might  believe  that  hygiene,  under  the  name  of  physiology, 
received  ample  attention  in  our  secondary  schools.  But  if  any  one  who 
knows  the  difiference  between  modern  and  mediaeval  notions  regarding 
the  nature  and  needs  of  the  human  body  will  glance  at  the  text-books 
used,  and  inform  himself  as  to  the  antiquated  and  unreal  methods  of  in- 
struction, he  will  cease  to  wonder  at  the  unsatisfactory  results  thus  far 
attained  in  attempting  to  teach  the  laws  of  health.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  devise  more  unscientific  and  unnatural  educational  methods  and 
practices  than  those  which  obtain  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  med- 
ical schools  of  the  country.  When  medical  men  are  so  generally  trained 
after  vicious  methods  and  amid  unsanitary  surroundings,  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  the  ordinary  school  committee  man  and  the  average 
teacher  will  be  anxious  or  able  to  work  intelligently  and  successfully 
for  the  natural  and  healthy  mental  and  bodily  development  of  those 
intrusted  to  their  charge.  Of  the  J 19  normal  schools  classed  as  public 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  at  least  75,  in  1882, 
specify  physiology  and  hygiene  in  their  courses  of  study.  Less  than 
one  quarter  of  them  require  gymnastics  of  their  pupils. 

REFORMS  NEEDED. 

The  principles  of  hygiene — and  hygiene  is  simply  applied  physiology-^ 
cannot  be  clearly  and  intelligently  taught,  much  less  authoritatively 
enforced,  either  in  superior  or  secondary  schools,  so  long  as  the  main  de- 
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X>eiidence  of  teachers  is  upou  lesson  crammiDg  from  text-books  burdened 
with  antiquated  statements  and  exploded  hypotheses.  But  much  more 
is  demanded  in  the  domain  of  school  and  college  hygiene,  using  the 
term  broadly,  than  would  be  embraced  in  simply  reforming  methods  of 
instruction.  There  is  the  additional  need,  not  only  of  sanitary  inspec- 
tion and  regulation  of  schools  and  scholars,  but  also  of  a  thorough 
overhauling  and  general  disinfection  of  the  courses  of  instruction  and 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  and  control  of  teachers  and 
taught.  It  is  within  the  mark  to  say  that  the  majority  of  our  educa- 
tional schemes  and  practices,  especially  in  the  field  of  female  educa- 
tion, are  not  in  harmony  with  the  laws  and  facts  of  modern  physiology 
and  psychology.  The  need  of  such  harmony  is  beginning  to  be  appre- 
hended. To  bring  about  a  clear  and  general  recognition  of  its  need, 
not  to  speak  of  its  realization,  will  require  a  vast  amount  of  patient 
and  skilled  labor  on  the  pait  of  the  growing  band  of  writers  and  work^ 
ers  who  are  concerning  themselves  alike  about  the  physical  and  the 
mental  well-being  of  the  student  class. 

OPINION   OF  PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  ON   ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION  IN 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  following  opinion  expressed  by  Professor  Huxley,  in  an  address 
on  "  Elementary  Instruction  in  Physiology,"  seems  pertinent  and  weighty 
in  this  connection : 

It  is,  I  think,  eminently  desirable  that  the  hygienist  and  the  physician  should  find 
something  in  the  public  mind  to  which  they  can  appeal ;  some  little  stock  of  univer- 
sally acknowledged  truths,  which  may  serve  as  a  foundation  for  their  warnings,  and 
predispose  toward  an  intelligent  obedience  to  their  recommendations. 

Listening  to  ordinary  talk  about  health,  disease,  and  death,  one  is  often  led  to  en- 
tertain a  doubt  whether  the  speakers  believe  that  the  course  of  natural  causation 
runs  as  smoothly  in  the  human  body  as  elsewhere. 

Hence,  I  think,  arises  the  want  of  heartiness  of  belief  in  the  value  of  knowledge 
respecting  the  laws  of  health  and  disease,  and  of  the  foresight  and  care  to  which 
knowledge  is  the  essential  preliminary,  which  is  so  often  noticeable,  and  a  corres- 
ponding laxity  and  carelessness  in  practice,  the  results  of  which  are  too  frequently 
lamentable. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  feeling  expressed  in  the  doctrine  that  all  disease  is  brought 
about  by  the  direct  and  special  interference  of  the  Deity  does  not  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people  who  yet  would  vigorously  ohjeot  to  give  a  verbal 
assent  to  the  doctrine  itself.  However  this  may  be,  the  main  point  is,  that  sufficient 
knowledge  has  now  been  acquired  of  vital  phenomena  to  justify  the  assertion  that, 
the  notion  that  there  is  anything  exceptional  about  these  phenomena  receives  not  a 
particle  of  support  from  any  known  fact.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  vast  and  in- 
creasing mass  of  evidence  that  birth  and  death,  health  and  disease,  are  as  much  parts 
of  the  ordinary  stream  of  events  as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  or  the  changes 
of  the  moon ;  and  that  the  living  body  is  a  mechanism,  the  proper  working  of  which 
we  deem  health ;  its  disturbance,  disease  ;  its  stoppage,  death.  The  activity  of  this 
mechanism  is  dependent  upon  many  and  complicated  conditions,  some  of  which  are 
hopelessly  beyond  our  control,  while  others  are  readily  accessible,  and  are  capable  of 
being  indefinitely  modified  by  our  own  actions.  The  business  of  the  hygienist  and  of 
the  physician  is  to  know  the  range  of  these  modifiable  conditions,  and  how  to  infla- 
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ence  th<^m  toward  the  mainteDance  of  health  and  the  prolongatioD  of  life;  and  the 
hnbiooui  of  the  general  public  is  to  give  an  intelligent  aaient  and  m  ready  obedienee, 
baaed  npon  that  aftsent,  to  the  rnles  laid  down  for  their  guidance  by  aoch  esperti. 
Bnt  an  intelligent  asaent  ia  an  aaaent  baaed  npon  knowledge,  and  the  knowledge  hcfe 
in  question  meana  an  acquaintance  with  the  elementa  of  physiology. 

From  our  poiDt  of  view  it  i8  quite  as  necessary,  though  in  a  different 
degree,  for  the  educator,  as  for  the  hygienist  aod  the  physician,  ^^to 
know  the  range  of  these  modifiable  conditions''  to  which  Professor 
Huxley  alludes.  Those  who  contemn  or  ignore  the  knowledge  of  socb 
conditions  and  the  means  of  influencing  them,  contemn  or  ignore  that 
fundamental  attribute  of  human  nature  which  renders  man  capable  of 
self-improvement  and  perfectibility  through  the  exercise  and  training 
of  his  faculties.  We  may,  and  too  often  do,  lose  sight  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  mind  and  body ;  but  none  the  less  is  it  impossible  to 
separate  the  two  and  train  either  iudependently  of  the  other;  for,  as  was 
well  said  by  Sterne,  <^The  body  and  mind  are  like  a  jerkin  and  its  lining. 
If  you  rumple  the  one  you  rumple  the  other." 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

We  have  now  considered  the  peculiar  features  of  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment in  American  schools  and  colleges  of  physical  training  in  its  three 
principal  branches,  vi2.,  gymnastics,  military  drill,  and  athletics,  and 
have  endeavored  to  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction 
undertaken  in  the  science  of  personal  hygiene.  The  present  condition 
of  affairs  is  such  as  to  lead  us  to  hoi>e  for  even  better  results  than  those 
attained  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  College  authorities  and 
patrons  are  very  generally  awake,  or  are  awakening,  to  the  necessity  of 
providing  better  instruction  and  facilities  for  the  physical  training  of 
the  youth  of  either  sex.  With  a  very  few,  but  very  marked,  exceptions, 
however,  our  colleges  have  not  emerged  from  that  stage  of  development 
in  which  the  needs  of  physical  training  are  supposed  to  be  met  by  the 
construction  and  furnishing  of  a  fine  gymnasium  building.  Even  in 
such  institutions  as  have  placed  their  gymnasia  and  their  gymnastics 
under  the  charge  of  a  medical  director,  only  a  beginning  has  been  ef- 
fected toward  organizing  the  department  on  a  broad,  scientific,  and 
thoroughly  educational  basis.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  taken  the 
control  of  college  gymnasia  out  of  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  low-toned 
trainers  and  athletes.  Laudable  results  have  already  been  brought  to 
pass  through  putting  the  department  of  physical  education  into  the 
hands  of  educated  medical  men.  But  a  much  more  liberal  outlay  of 
imagination  and  money  than  has  yet  been  expended  in  any  of  our  col- 
leges is  indispensable  to  render  such  departments  thoroughly  and  effi- 
ciently adequate  to  the  demands  that  may  fairly  be  made  npon  them. 
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QUALIFIOATIONS  OP  A  DIRECTOR  OF  A  COLLEGE  GYMNASIUM. 

The  director  of  a  college  gyiDDasinm  should  possess  snfGicient  aca- 
demic and  professional  training  to  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the  Faculty, 
and  to  insure  him  the  respect  of  his  colleagues.  The  supply  to  meet 
even  the  present  demand  for  such  men  is  not  large.  The  director's 
duties  should  be  mainly  those  of  a  friendly  medical,  or  rather  hygienic, 
adviser  of  young  men  in  regard  to  their  habits  of  study,  exercise,  and 
recreation.  He  should  be  expected  to  make  a  close  study  of  the  bodily 
and  mental  peculiarities  of  those  under  his  charge,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  diagnosis  in  individual  cases,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
contributing  the  results  of  his  observations  toward  the  determination 
of  the  physical  and  mental  constants  of  the  student  class.  The  director 
should  have  a  suf^cient  staff  of  assistants  subject  to  his  orders  to  pro- 
vide safe  and  graded  instruction  in  the  principal  gymnastic  and  athletic  , 
specialties.  It  should  be  within  the  director's  province  to  forbid  men 
to  take  part  in  contests  and  exhibitions,  when,  in  his  judgment,  on  ac- 
count of  insufficient  or  improper  training,  or  because  of  structural  or 
functional  weakness,  such  participation  would  be  likely  to  prove  injuri- 
ous. He  should  also,  by  lectures  or  otherwise,  give  regular  and  genuine 
instruction  in  personal  hygiene. 

PROPOSED  SCHEME  FOR    ORGANIZING  A  COLLEGE    DEPARTMENT   OF 
PERSONAL  HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  following  may  serve  to  indicate  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
should  be  the  ends  aimed  at  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  by 
a  college  or  university,  whether  for  men  or  women,  of  a  department  of 
I)ersonal  hygiene  and  physical  training. 

Three  special  ends  are  to  be  subserved  in  such  a  department : 

Firstly^  The  instruction  of  students  in  the  laws  of  health,  such  instruc- 
tion to  be  based  upon  an  exposition  of  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  hu- 
man body. 

Secondly^  The  guidance  of  students  in  a  systematic  attempt  to  at- 
tain sound  bodies  and  vigorous  normal  functions  by  means  of  gym- 
nastic exercise,  the  use  of  developing  appliances,  and  the  non-abuse 
of  athletic  sports  and  scholastic  work,  such  guidance  being  based  upon 
a  careful  examination  into  and  study  of  the  bodily  endowments,  consti- 
tutional peculiarities,  and  mental  habits  of  the  individuals  under  guid- 
ance. The  counsel  and  direction  of  the  director  should  be  seconded  by 
the  instruction  of  special  teachers  in  the  principal  branches  of  gymnas- 
tics and  athletics,  such  teachers  to  be  subject  to  his  control  and  super- 
vision. 

Thirdly y  The  scientific  study  of  the  natural  history  of  the  student  class. 

Toward  the  furtherance  of  these  ends  a  well-equipped  gymnasium  and 
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ample  and  conveniently-arraD^ed  play-groonds  are  iudispensable,  and 
the  director  sboold  be  expected  to  give — 

(I)  Instruction  (a)  by  means  of  lectures;  (6)  by  marking  oot  a  coarse 
of  reading ;  (c)  by  anatomical  ^nd  physical  demonstrations ;  (d)  by  hold- 
ing examinations.  Undergraduate  students  should  be  required  and 
other  students  allowed  to  attend  such  instruction. 

The  lectures  might  be  groupe<l  advantageously  as  follows:  (1)  on 
the  nature  and  needs  of  the  human  body,  in  connection  with  demonstra- 
tions (a)  on  the  skeleton,  (b)  with  anatomical  preparations,  and  {e)  by 
means  of  physiological  apparatus ;  (2)  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
exercise  and  training;  (3)  on  selected  topics  in  public  and  personal 
hygiene ;  (4)  on  the  aims  and  means  of  modem  medicine,  with  bints 
as  to  the  selection  of  medical  advisers. 

(II)  Guidance,  by  means  of  personal  suggestions,  advice,  and  di- 
rection. Each  undergraduate  student  should  be  required,  and  all  oth- 
ers encouraged,  to  undergo  a  physical  examination  by  the  director, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  prescribe  such  exercises  and  the  use 
of  such  developing  appliances  and  measures  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
the  special  needs  of  each  individual.  Each  student  should  be  examined 
at  least  twice  a  year,  add  the  results  of  such  examinations  should  be 
carefully  recorded  and  tabulated. 

(III)  By  making  statistical  and  scientific  reports  of  observatioos 
and  experiments.  The  director  should  reconl,  analyze,  and  discuss  the 
results  of  his  observations,  measurements,  and  examinations;  and  be 
encouraged  to  investigate  the  problems  appertaining  to  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  normal  bodily  and  mental  functions  in  mem- 
bers of  the  student  class,  to  the  end  that  physical  education  may  be 
put  upon  a  rational  biisis. 

It  is  only  through  a  wise  combination  of  gymnastic  training  and 
athletic  sports  that  the  best  results  can  be  hoped  for  or  attained.  Ath- 
letic sports  can,  if  wisely  managed  and  supervised,  be  made  most  serv- 
iceable in  securing  manliness  and  self-control  to  those  engaging  in 
them.  The  abandonment  of  them  as  a  general  "elective  course''  to 
the  unregulated  control  vf  unripe  and  inexperienced  youth  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unwise.  He  who  shall  consider  intelligently  and  critically, 
in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of  brain  and  nerve  and  muscle 
physiology,  the  various  games  and  sports  which  are  deseryedly  popular, 
and  shall  show  wherein  they  are  valuable  as  a  means  to  manly  and 
womanly  development,  cannot  fail  of  contributing  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  pedagogical  science. 

So  dense  is  the  present  ignorance,  not  only  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
but  also  of  a  large  section  of  the  educated  portion  of  the  community, 
concerning  the  elementary  truths  of  biological  science  in  general  and 
of  psycho  physical  science  in  particular,  that  it  would  bo  well-nigh 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  institute  and  administer  any  thorough-going 
system  of  physical  training  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruction 
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in  even  the  most  enlightened  States  of  the  Union.  Until  the  modem 
doctrine  of  bodily  exercise  is  more  generally  apprehended,  we  can  only 
look  for  sporadic  efforts  and  fragmentary  and  discordant  results  in  so 
much  of  the  field  of  physical  training  as  the  richer  and  more  advanced 
colleges  and  universities  may  occupy.  The  German,  Swedish,  and 
French  systems  of  physical  traiuiug  and  of  educating  teachers  in  gym- 
nastics are  well  worth  studying;  but  the  greatest  present  need  is  to 
educate  trustees,  committee-men,  teachers,  and  physicians  in  physiology 
and  hygiene. 

DU  BOIS-BETMOND  ON  EXERCISE. 

One  of  the  pioneers  and  masters  in  modern  physiology,  Professor  Du 
BoiS'Reymond,  of  the  University  of  Berliu,  has  given  an  admirable 
statement  of  the  physiology  of  exercise.    He  says: 

By  exercise  we  commonly  understand  the  frequent  repetition  of  a  more  or  less  com- 
plicated action  of  the  body  with  the  co-operation  of  the  mind,  or  of  an  action  of  the 
mind  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  perform  it  better.  We  seek  in  vain  in 
most  physiological  text-books  for  instruction  respecting  exercise ;  if  it  is  given,  only 
the  so-called  bodily  exercises  are  generally  considered,  and  they  are  represented  as 
merely  exercises  of  the  muscular  system ;  therefore,  it  is  not  strange  that  laymen  in 
medicine,  professors  of  gymnastics,  and  school  teachers,  generally  believe  that.  Yet  it 
is  easy  to  show  the  error  of  this  view  and  demonstrate  that  such  bodily  exercises  as 
gymnastics,  fencing,  swimming,  riding,  dancing,  and  skating  are  much  more  exercises 
of  the  central  nervous  system, — of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  It  is  true  that  these 
movements  involve  a  certain  degree  of  muscular  power ;  but  we  can  conceive  of  a 
man  with  muscles  like  those  of  the  Famesian  Hercules,  who  would  yet  be  incom- 
petent to  stand  or  walk,  to  say  nothing  of  his  exerting  more  complicated  movements. 

Thus  it  becomes  clear,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  every  action  of  our  body  as  a 
motive  apparatus  depends  not  less,  but  more,  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  muscles 
than  upon  the  force  of  their  contraction.  In  order  to  execute  a  composite  motion, 
like  a  leap,  the  muscles  must  begin  to  work  in  the  proper  order,  and  the  energy  of 
each  one  of  them  (in  Helmholtz's  sense)  must  increase,  halt,  and  diminish  according 
to  a  certain  law,  so  tha't  the  result  shall  be  the  proper  position  of  the  limbs  and  the 
proper  velocity  of  the  center  of  gravity  in  the  proper  direction.  Since  the  nerves  only 
transmit  the  impulses  coming  from  the  motor  ganglion  cells,  it  is  evident  that  the 
peculiar  mechanism  of  the  composite  movements  resides  in  the  central  nervous  system, 
and  that  consequently  exercise  in  such  movements  is  really  nothing  else  than  exercise 
of  the  central  nerve-system.  This  possesses  the  invaluable  property  that  the  series 
of  movements,  if  we  may  speak  thus,  which  take  place  in  it,  frequently,  after  a  defi- 
nite law,  are  readily  repeated  in  the  same  order,  with  the  same  swell  and  ebb  and 
intricacy,  whenever  a  singly  felt  impulse  of  the  will  demands  it.  Thus  all  the  bodily 
exercises  we  have  mentioned  above  are  not  merely  muscle  gymnastics,  but  also,  and 
that  pre-eminently,  nerve  gymnastics,  if  for  brevity  we  may  apply  the  term  nerves 
to  the  whole  nervous  system. 

Still,  something  else  than  the  control  of  the  muscles  by  the  motor-nervous  system 
comes  into  consideration  in  most  composite  movements.  The  sight,  the  sense  of  press- 
ure, and  the  muscular  sense,  and  .finally  the  mind,  must  be  prepared  to  take  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  body  at  each  instant,  so  that  the  muscles  may  be  in  a  proper  state  of 
adjustment;  this  is  plainly  shown  in  the  exercises  of  fencing,  playing  billiards,  rope- 
dancing,  vaulting  on  horses  in  motion,  or  leaping  down  a  mountain  slope.  Thus  not 
only  the  motor,  but  the  ^euHor  nervous  system  also,  uud  tbo  mental  functions,  are  capa- 
ble of  being  exercised,  and  need  it ;  and  the  muscles  again  appear  to  acquire  a  deeper 
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importance  in  gymnastics.  What  is  said  here  of  the  coarser  hodily  moTements  ap- 
plies equally  to  all  skilled  work  of  the  highest  as  well  as  of  the  lowest  kind. 
Although  a  Liszt  or  a  Rnbinstein  without  an  iron  muscularity  of  arm  cannot  be 
thought  of,  and  although,  likewise,  the  movements  of  Joachim's  bow  daring  a  sym- 
phony may  correspond  to  many  kilogram-meters,  still  their  power  as  virtuosos  resides 
in  their  central  nenre-system.  When  Lettsing  asked  whether  Raphael  would  have  been 
any  the  less  a  great  painter  if  he  had  been  bom  without  hands,  he  perceived  this  truth. 
Is  it  necessary  to  add  that  the  same  principle  applies  to  all  the  movements  as  well  aa 
to  those  of  the  hands?  that,  for  example,  vocal  culture  rests  upon  no  other  one? 

The  modern  ideal  of  manly  excellence  is  more  nearly  related  to  the 
Greek  ideal  than  to  the  monkish  or  even  the  knightly.  Whon  modem 
methods  for  the  realization  of  the  modem  ideal  arc  perfected,  they  will 
donbtless  as  far  surpass  the  methods  of  the  Greeks  as  the  physiology 
of  Da  BoisKeymond  surpasses  that  of  Plato.  Meanwhile,  the  troe  end 
and  aim  of  physical  training  in  America  is  the  same  that  Plato  enun- 
ciated, namely,  that  the  bodies  of  the  trained  may,  better  than  those  of 
the  untrained,  minister  to  the  virtuous  mind. 

And  once  more  [to  continue  in  Plato's  words],  when  a  body  large  and  too  strong  in 
the  soul  is  united  to  a  small  and  weak  intelligence,  then,  inasmuch  as  there  are  two 
desires  natural  to  man,  one  of  food  for  the  sake  of  the  body,  and  one  of  wisdom  for 
the  sake  of  the  diviner  part  of  us,  then,  I  say,  the  motions  of  the  stronger,  getting 
the  better  and  increasing  their  own  power,  but  making  the  soul  dull  and  stupid  and 
forgetful,  engender  ignorance,  which  is  the  greatest  of  diseases.  There  is  one  pro- 
tection against  both  kinds  of  disproportion, — that  we  should  not  move  the  body  with- 
ont  the  soul,  or  the  soul  without  the  body,  and  thus  they  will  aid  one  another  and 
be  healthy  and  well  balanced.  And  therefore  the  mathematician,  or  any  one  else 
who  devotes  himself  to  some  intellectual  pursuit,  must  allow  his  body  to  have  motion 
also,  and  practice  gymnastics;  and  he  who  would  train  the  limbs  of  the  body  should 
impart  to  them  the  motions  of  the  soul,  and  should  practice  music  and  all  philosophy, 
if  he  would  be  called  truly  fair  and  truly  good. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  OERMANT. 

Phyneal  training  has  been  accorded  a  considerable  place  in  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  including  Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Switserland,  France,  Austria,  Belgium,  ard  Denmark.  It  would  be  interesting  and 
InstmctiTe  to  oompare  the  systems  of  physical  training  now  in  vogue  in  these  oonn- 
tries  with  what  has  been  attempted  and  accomplished  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  writer  originally  intended  to  embody  such  a  comparison  in  this  report, 
but  found  it  impossible  to  gather,  from  tbe  libraries  to  which  he  had  access,  sufficient 
data  on  which  to  base  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  account  of  the  actual  working 
of  physical  education  in  any  of  the  foreign  countries  named  above. 

Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  prepared  for  publication,  tbe  writer  has  visited 
Germany,  and,  through  personal  observation  and  inquiry,  made  a  tolerably  compre- 
hensive study  of  German  methods  of  physical  training,  especially  of  those  which 
obtain  in  Prussia.  While  he  would  not  disparage  the  merits  of  the  ^mnastic  train- 
ing given  in  the  schools  of  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  France,  and  of  other  coon- 
tries  which  he  was  likewise  unable  to  visit,  the  writer  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
the  Prussian  system  is  the  most  highly  developed  and  the  best  organised  of  its 
kind,  and  is,  therefore,  more  wortby  than  any  other  of  close  study  on  the  part  of 
those  who  desire  to  check  the  present  tendency  to  brain-forcing  in  the  education  of 
Amecioan  youth. 

DBVBLOPBfENT  OF  OBRMAK  OTMNASTICS. 

English  and  American  writers  on  education  have  very  generally  either  entirely  neg- 
lected, or  largely  failed  to  apprehend,  the  lessons  which  German  experience  teaches  in 
regard  to  physical  education. 

The  Grerman  for  gymnastics  is  Tumkunstf  or  Turnen,  though  the  term  GifmtuuHk  oc- 
curs not  infrequently,  especially  in  the  earlier  writings.  TumplatMUid  Tumkalle  cor- 
respond respectively  to  our  terms  out-door  gymnasium  and  gymnasium,  whicb  latter 
ordinarily  signifies  a  building  for  gymnastic  exercises.  A  gymnasium,  in  the  German 
sense,  is  the  highest  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  leads  directly  to  the  university. 
The  uniform  use  of  this  term  to  designate  such  schools  dates,  in  Prussia,  from  the 
year  1812. 

German  gymnastics  embrace  three  well-marked  fields,  or  departments,  viz :  Folikf- 
tmmenf  or  popular  gymnastics;  SchMltumen,  or  school  gymnastics;  and  MiliUirtumenf 
or  military  gymnastics.  The  organization  of  the  last  two  departments  is  maintained 
and  controlled  by  the  Government  for  strictly  educational  purposes;  whereas  the 
TumverHne,  as  the  societies  of  the  turners  are  called,  are  voluntary  associations  of  a 
social  and  semi-educational,  but  wholly  popnlar  and  patriotic,  nature.  The  fondness 
of  the  German  people  for  gymnastic  exercises  is  as  marked  a  national  trait  as  is  the 
liking  of  the  British  for  athletic  sporis.  The  germ  of  the  turning  system  is  to  be 
found  in  the  martial  games  and  exercises  of  the  ancient  Teutons. 

Considered  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  British  athletics  are  rude  and  primi- 
tive when  compared  with  German  gymnastics,  which,  in  many  of  their  features,  are 
almost  Grecian.  The  two  systems  are  as  widely  different  in  their  aims  and  methods 
M  are  the  British  school-boy  and  the  German  school-master,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 
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OKBMAK  kSFORMS  AXD   RXFORMXB8. 

The  reform  whereby  mental  and  physioal  training  have  been  made  conjoint  facton 
in  the  compolaory  education  of  every  German,  haa  been  worked  ont  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  At  every  stage  of  its  course  the  quickening  and  shaping  influence  of 
innovating  educators  has  been  felt.  The  three  most  eminent  names  in  the  list  of  men 
identified  with  the  revival  and  upbuilding  of  German  gymnastics  are  those  of  Gats 
Muths,  Jahn,  and  Spiess.  Each  was  a  teacher  and  writer.  Jahn  was  an  agitator  and 
)iopular  leader  in  addition.  Guts  Muths  lived  from  1759  till  1839,  Jahn  from  17781111 
1852,  and  Spiess  from  1810  till  1858. 

OUTS  MUTHS  Ain>  HIS  WORK. 

Guts  Muths  was  teacher  of  gymnastics  in  Salzmann's  Philanthropinum,  at  Sohnep- 
fenthal,  from  1787  till  his  death,  in  1839.  His  <*  Gymmuiik  fiir  die  JugmuL,"  pubUshed  in 
1793,  was  the  first  German  manual  of  gymnastics.  He  did  much  by  his  writings  and 
labors  to  prepare  the  way  for  Jahn,  the  "  Father  of  turning,''  and  Spiess,  the  ''Founder 
of  German  school  gymnastics  and  the  creator  of  gymnastics  for  girls."  Guts  Muths'a 
success  at  Schnepfenthal  led  many  private  and  a  few  public  teachers  to  attempt  to 
give  their  pupils  some  gymnastic  training.  The  influence  of  Guts  Muths  is  also 
traceable  in  the  revival  of  gymnastics  in  Denmark,  under  the  lead  of  Nachtigall,  and 
in  Sweden,  where  Ling,  the  founder  of  modem  medical  gymnastics,  made  gymnastics 
extremely  popular.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Ling  did  much  more  than  to  de- 
velop the  Swedish  movement  cure,  on  which  his  faitae  outside  of  his  own  country 
chiefly  rests.  He  organized  admirable  systems  of  popular  and  school  gymnastia^ 
which  are  still  extant  and  flourishing. 

RBFORMS  IN  PRUSSIA. 

Prussia's  commanding  position  in  science  and  politics  is  due  to  the  perfection  of 
her  educational  and  military  systems.  Their  present  excellence  and  efficiency  are,  is 
a  large  degree,  the  outcome  of  reforms  begun  by  the  sagacious  and  energetic  niinisten 
of  the  father  of  Kaiser  Wilbelm,  in  the  period  of  Prussia'^  deepest  humiliation  and 
distress,  the  perio<l  between  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806,  and  the  War  of  Liberation,  in 
1813.  Bismarck  and  his  coadjutors.  Boon,  Moltke,  and  Falk,  have  but  cultivated  the 
seed  and  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  reforms  instituted  or  marked  out  by  Stein,  and 
Schanihorst,  and  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt. 

Stein  emancipated  the  peasants  from  serfdom,  broke  down  the  barriers  between 
them  and  the  middle  classes,  and  gave  enlarged  freedom  to  trade.  His  name  is  also 
associated  with  radical  and  successful  reforms  in  the  constitution  and  administration 
of  the  State.  Scharnhorst  reorganized  the  army  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  should  be  trained  to  defend  it.  ''  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cational reform  the  providential  man,'' says  Professor  Seeley,  ''appeared  in  Hum- 
boldt, as  great  a  master  of  the  science  and  art  of  education  as  Scharnhorst  was  of 
war." 

As  early  as  1804,  Guts  Muths  urged  upon  the  Prussian  minister,  Massow,  the  in- 
portance  of  introducing  physical  edacation  into  the  schools  as  a  means  of  promoting 
the  military  efficiency  of  the  people.  The  minister  replied  that  he  proposed  to  make 
bodily  training  an  essential  part  of  his  plan  for  national  education.  The  war  with 
Napoleon  prevented  this  reform  from  being  more  than  projected.  In  1808  Sohamhorsft's 
provisional  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army  was  submitted  to  Stein  for 
criticism  and  suggestions.  Scharnhorst  urged  that  fencing,  swimining,  leaping,  etc, 
should  be  taught  in  the  town  and  city  schools.  Stein  approved  the  views  of  Scharn- 
horst in  regard  to  bodily  exercises,  called  attention  to  the  success  of  Guts  Moths  at 
Schnepfenthal,  and  suggested  the  desirability  of  securing  his  co-operation  in  bringing 
about  the  general  introduction  of  gymnastics  into  the  schools.     Humboldt  likewise 
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fmrored  the  scheme,  but  no  efficient  measnrea  were  taken,  at  this  time,  to  carry  it  out. 
The  first  public  gymnastic  ground  (TumplaUi)  was  established  in  the  summer  of  1809 
at  Braunsberg,  in  Prussia,  nnder  the  auspices  of  a  secret  association  formed  under  the 
name  of ''  The  Moral  and  Scientific  Union/'  the  so-called  Tugendbund,  for  the  pnrpose 
of  arousing  national  feeling  and  tlirowing  off  the  French  yoke.  The  gymnastics 
adopted  at  Braunsberg  seem  to  have  been  based  on  the  principles  of  Guts  Mnths. 

''FATHER  JAHN^'   AND  THB  TURNERS. 

That  gymnastics  under  the  name  of  Turiien  bociame  a  popular  institution  and  a 
potent  factor  in  national  development,  was  duo  to  Jahn,  a  man  of  much  more  aggres- 
sive spirit  than  the  quiet  teacher  of  gymnastics  at  Schnepfenthal.  In  1810  Jahn  be- 
came a  teacher  in  the  ESllnUckes  GymnaHum,  one  of  the  city  schools  in  Berlin,  and 
in  18L1-'12  he  also  taught  in  Plamann's  Pestalozzian  Institute  in  the  same  city. 
Prince  Bismarck  was  a  pupil  in  this  institute  from  1822  till  1827. 

Jahn  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  was  filled  with  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
spirit,  manners,  and  speech  of  the  ancient  Germans.  His  strong  and  rugged  nature, 
and  his  eager,  restless,  passionate  spirit,  qualified  him  for  popular  leadership  in  the 
movement  which  he  initiated.  He  seized  the  idea  of  making  bodily  training  a  force 
in  national  regeneration  and  education,  and  dreamed  and  wrote  and  labored  for  a 
ftee  and  united  Germany.  Before  ho  had  fairly  entered  upon  his  coorse  as  a  teacher 
in  Berlin,  his  book  on  ''German  Nationality''  appeared  in  1810.  In  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  1810  and  1816,  the  date  of  ^^  Die  Deutsche  Tumkututf'*  he  accom- 
plished the  main  labor  of  his  life.  The  nature  of  his  work,  the  ideas  by  which  he 
was  animated,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time  which  favored  his  success,  are  in- 
dicated in  the  following  extracts  from  '*  Die  Deutsche  Tumkunet"  : 

Like  many  other  things  in  this  world,  the  German  turning  system  had  a  small  and 
insignificant  beginning.  In  the  end  of  the  year  1809 1  went  to  Berlin  to  see  the  entry 
of  the  King.  Love  to  my  fatherland  and  my  own  inclinations  now  made  me  a  teacher 
of  youth,  as  I  had  often  been  before.  During  the  beautiful  spring  of  1810  a  few  of  my 
pupils  began  to  go  out  with  me  into  the  woods  and  fields  on  the  holiday  afternoons 
of  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  the  habit  l>ecame  confirmed.  Their  number  in- 
creased, and  we  had  varions  youthful  sports  and  exercises.  Thus  we  went  on  until 
the  dog-days,  when  the  number  was  very  large,  but  very  soon  fell  off  again.  But 
there  was  left  a  select  number,  a  nucleus,  who  held  together  even  during  the  winter, 
with  whom  the  first  turning  ground  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1811,  in  the  Hasen- 
heide  [i.  e.,  a  pine  forest  on  the  outskirts  ot  Berlin]. 

At  the  present  time  many  exercises  are  practiced  in  company  and  before  the  eyes 
of  all,  under  the  name  of  turning.  But  then  the  names  turning  system,  turning, 
turner,  tumiog  ground,  and  the  like,  came  up  all  at  once,  and  gave  occasion  for  mu^ 
excitement,  scandal,  and  authorship.  The  subject  was  discussed  even  in  the  French 
daily  papers,  and  even  here  in  our  own  country  it  was  at  first  said  that  the  ancient  Ger- 
man ways  have  brought  forth  a  new  folly. 

During  the  winter  we  studied  whatever  could  be  got  on  the  subject,  and  we  re- 
flected with  gratitude  upon  our  predecessors,  Vieth  and  Guts  Muths.  The  stronger 
and  more  experienced  of  my  pupils  made  a  very  skillful  use  of  their  writings,  and 
were  able,  during  the  next  summer,  to  labor  as  instructors  in  turning.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1812  both  the  turning  ground  and  system  of  exercises  were  enlarged.  They 
became  more  varied  from  turning  day  to  turning  day,  and  were  mutually  developed 
by  the  pupils  in  their  friendly  contests  of  youthful  emulation.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
in  detail  who  first  discovered,  tried,  investigated,  proved,  and  completed  one  or  an- 
other exercise.  From  the  very  beginning  the  turning  system  has  shown  great  com- 
munity of  spirit,  patriotic  feeling,  perseverance,  and  self-denial.  Every  extension 
or  development  ot  it  was  used  for  the  common  good,  and  such  is  still  the  case. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  summer  exercises  of  1812,  a  sort  of  association  of  turners  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  the  scientific  investigation  and  artistic  organization  of  the 
turning  system  in  the  most  useful  and  generally  applicable  manner.  On  the  King's 
proclamation  of  February  3,  1813,  all  the  turners  capable  of  bearing  arms  entered  the 
field.  After  long  persuasion  I  succeeded  at  Breslau  in  inducing  Ernst  Eiselen,  one  of 
my  oldest  pupils,  to  take  charge  of  the  turning  institution  during  the  war.  I  myself 
accompanied  Eiaelen  from  Breslau  to  Berlin,  and  introduced  him  to  the  authorities 
and  to  the  principals  of  schools,  who  promised  him  all  manner  of  co-operation,  and 
who  have  ever  since  shown  confidence  in  him.    Since  that  time  Eiseleu  has  been  at 
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the  head  of  the  tnmiDff  institation,  daring  the  rammers  of  1813  and  1814  and  the 
iDtervening  winter,  and  lias  conducted  the  exercises  of  those  who  were  too  yoong  to 
carry  arms. 

At  the  end  of  Jaly,  1814, 1  retnmed  to  Berlin.  In  the  winter,  when  the  volnnteen 
returned,  bringing  many  tomers  with  them,  the  associated  discussions  were  renewed. 
On  the  escape  of  Napoleon  all  the  tamers  able  to  bear  arms  Tolonteered  again  for  the 
field,  only  two  who  nad  fought  during  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814  remaining  at 
home  from  the  consequences  of  those  campaigns. 

The  younger  ones  who  remained  behind  now  took  hold  of  the  work  again  with  re- 
newed zeal.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1815  the  turning  ground  reeeiTed 
still  further  improvements  and  enlargements.  In  the  following  aatnmn  and  «u1t 
part  of  winter,  the  turning  system  was  again  made  the  object  of  associated  iuTesti- 
gation.  After  the  subject  had  been  ripely  considered  and  investigated  in  the  turning 
council,  and  opinions  had  been  compared,  experience  cited  and  views  oorreoted,  a  be- 
ffinnine  was  made  in  collecting  into  one  whole  all  the  results  of  earlier  and  later  la- 
bors on  the  subject,  aud  all  the  separate  fragments  and  contributions  relatiTe  to  it, 
a  labor  which  has  lastly  been  revised  by  my  own  pen.  Although  it  was  only  one  ar- 
chitect who  at  first  drew  the  plan,  yet  master,  associates,  pupils,  and  workmen  have 
all  labored  faithfully  and  honestly  upon  the  structure,  and  have  all  contributed  their 
shares  to  it. 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  my  work,  my  words,  and  my  book.  Neither  of  the  three 
is  perfect ;  but  the  book  may  serve  to  promote  a  recognition  of  its  ideal.  It  is  pot 
forth  only  by  way  of  rendering  an  account  to  the  fatherland  of  what  we  have  done 
and  endeavored. 

The  turning  system  would  re-establish  the  lost  symmetry  of  human  development; 
would  connect  a  proper  bodily  training  with  mere  exclusive  intellectnal  ealtivation; 
would  supply  the  proper  couuteracting  influence  to  the  prevailing  over-refinement^ 
and  would  comprcuend  and  influence  the  whole  man  by  means  of  a  social  mode  of 
living  for  the  young.  Every  turning  institution  is  a  place  for  exercising  the  bodily 
powers,  a  school  of  industry  in  manly  activity,  a  place  of  chivalrous  contest,  an  aid 
to  education,  a  protection  t^  the  health,  and  a  public  benefit.  It  is  constantly  and 
interchangeably  a  place  of  teaching  and  of  learning.  In  an  unbroken  circle  follow 
constantly  after  each  '*thor,  direction,  exemplification,  instruction,  independent  in- 
vestigation, practice,  emnlntion,  and  further  instruction.  Thus  the  turners  do  not 
learn  their  occupation  from  hearsay.  They  have  lived  in  and  with  their  work,  inves- 
tigated it,  proved  it,  and  perfected  it.  It  awakens  all  the  dormant  powera  and 
secures  a  self-confidence  and  readiness  which  are  never  found  at  a  loss. 

The  director  of  a  turning  institution  undertakes  a  high  duty.  He  mast  cheriak 
and  protect  the  simplicity  of  the  young,  that  it  may  not  oe  iirjured  b^  untimely  pre- 
cocity. He  who  is  not  thoroughly  penetrated  with  a  childlike  spirit  and  nraonal 
feelings,  should  never  take  charge  of  a  turning  institution.  It  is  a  holy  work  and 
life. 

But  all  education  is  useless  and  idle  which  leaves  the  pupil  to  disappear,  like  a 
will-O' -the- wisp,  in  the  waste  folly  of  a  fancied  cosmopolitauism,  and  does  not  eonfiim 
him  in  patriotic  feeling ;  and  thus,  eveu  in  the  worst  period  of  the  French  domina- 
tion, love  of  king  and  fatherland  were  preached  to  and  impressed  upon  the  vouth  of 
the  turning  association.  No  one  ouffht  to  enter  a  turning  association  who  is  know- 
ingly a  pervertcr  of  German  nationality,  and  praises,  loves,  promotes,  or  defends  for- 
eign manners. 

With  such  principles  did  the  turning  societies  strengthen,  train,  arm,  enoonrage, 
and  man  themselves  for  the  fatherland,  in  the  sultry  times  of  the  devil.  Nor  did  fiutb, 
love,  or  hope  desert  them  for  a  moment.  '*  God  deserts  no  German,"  has  idways  been 
their  mottb.  In  war  none  of  them  staid  at  home,  except  those  too  yonng  or  too  weak, 
and  they  were  not  idle. 

The  turning  system  [says  Von  Raumer]  soon  spread  from  Berlin  thronffhont  Gei> 
many,  and  a  large  part  of  Southern  Germany.  Next  to  Berlin,  Breslan  had  the  laigeit 
number  oft  urners,  some  eight  hundred.  In  that  city  students.  Catholic  and  Proteatant, 
seminary  pupils,  the  pupils  of  four  Gymnaaien,  officers,  and  professors  f reqnented  the 
turning  ground.  Singing  flourished.  On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  aftemoona,  after 
exercising  from  thx:ee  to  seven,  the  whole  company  returned  singing  to  the  city. 

Together  with  this  first  natural  development  of  the  turning  system,  there  oame  ap 
also  a  reaction  against  many  received  and  universal  customs  and  mannen.  ThJanec- 
essarily  aroused  enemies,  and  the  more  because  the  turners  frequently  overpaawd  the 
boundn  of  moderation,  and  made  turning  identical  with  a  warfare  against  all  aadent 
errors.    This  was  particularly  the  case  after  the  war  of  freedom. 
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The  state  aothorities,  especially  those  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  education, 
seem  to  have  manifested  a  lively  and,  on  tho  whole,  friendly  interest  in  Jahn  and 
his  work.  In  1813,  daring  Jahn's  absence  in  the  field,  six  hundred  and  seventy  tha- 
lers  were  appropriated  to  enable  £iselen  to  conduct  an  eight  weeks'  normal  conrse 
of  instraction  for  teachers  of  taming,  but  it  was  impracticable  to  carry  out  the 
plan  at  that  time.  Several  reports  of  a  favorable  nature  were  made  to  the  Govem- 
ment  on  the  pedagogical  and  hygienic  worth  of  turning,  and  turning  grounds  weie 
established  in  various  parts  of  fho  Kingdom  nuder  governmental  auspices.  In  1814 
the  Prnssiau  chancellor,  Prince  Hardenberg,  bestowed  a  pension  of  five  hundred 
thalers  upon  Jahn,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  Htate.  In  September,  18ir>, 
Jahn's  pension  was  increased  to  eight  hundred  thalers,  and  Eiseleu  was  granted  a 
salary  of  four  hnndred  thalers.  This  was  due  to  a  report  made  to  Hardeuberg  in 
April,  1815,  by  Minister  Von  Schuckmann,  to  whom  Hardenberg  had  referred  a  plan 
of  Jahn's  fv^r  enlarging  the  turnplatz,  purchasing  certain  buildings,  and  bringing  the 
taming  institution  into  close  connection  with  the  Berlin  school-system.  Von  Schuck- 
mann was  averse,  by  reason  of  the  low  state  of  tho  treasury,  to  incurring  the  large 
expenditures  suggested  by  Jahn,  and  deemed  it  uuadvisable  to  introduce  turning 
formally  iuto  the  schools,  lest  it  should  lose  its  spontaneous  popular  character. 

lu  Iblb  Alfenstein,  the  minister  of  education,  caused  au  official  investigation  to  be 
made  into  tho  nature,  extent,  and  effects  of  turning  throughout  Prussia.  During  the 
period  1816-*19,  the  defiartment  of  education  elaborated  a  provisional  scheme  for  a 
general  education  law,  which,  however,  was  never  enacted  in  its  entirety.  In  this 
scheme  a  place  was  assigned  to  gymnastics,  and  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  them 
into  the  rural  schools  as  well  as  into  the  middle  schools,  normal  schools,  and  Gym- 
nasieu. 

At  last,  in  1819,  a  plan  was  perfected  by  the  educational  authorities  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  turning  grounds  thoughout  Prussia  in  connection  with  the  schools.  On 
March  23,  1819,  the  very  day  that  this  plati  was  laid  before  the  King  for  his  ap- 
proval and  signature,  the  news  of  Kotzebue's  murder  by  Sand,  who  was  a  student  and 
a  tamer,  reached  Berlin,  and  the  King  refused  his  approval.  Sand's  deed  of  crazy 
violence  had,  as  it  appears  now,  no  political  significance ;  but  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment feared  revolution,  and  looked  upon  the  spread  of  liberal  ideas  among  the  rising 
generation  with  alarm.  The  BurBohenBohaftent  or  students'  societies,  and  the  rtcni- 
vereint  were  put  under  the  ban  as  being  hotbeds  of  liberalism.  Jahn  was  arrested 
in  July,  1819,  on  the  charge  of  engaging  in  revolutionary  practices  and  conspiring 
to  assassinate  a  privy  councilor,  Von  Kamptz  by  name.  Francis  Lieber,  then  a  youth 
of  nineteen,  one  of  Jahn's  oldest  and  favorite  pupils,  was  also  arrested  on  suspicion. 
Lieber  regained  his  freedom  in  a  few  mouths,  but  was  forbidden  to  study  at  a  Prus- 
sian university.  Jahn  was  acquitted  and  set  free  in  1825,  but  was  banished  from  Ber- 
lin, and  forbidden  to  reside  in  any  town  where  there  was  a  university  or  Gymnasium. 
Francis  Lieber  came  to  the  United  States  in  1827  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
charge  of  the  then  recently  founded  Tremont  Gymnasium,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  where 
he  established  a  swimming  school  on  his  own  account. 

In  January,  1820,  the  Government  abolished  turning  in  Prussia  by  closing  the 
taming  grounds,  some  ninety  in  number.  Volkstumen  was  not  again  allowed  nntil 
1842.  Gradually  gymnastics  found  a  place  in  the  instruction  of  a  few  schools.  In 
1836,  Dr.  Lorinser,  of  Oppeln,  published  in  a  medical  Journal  an  article  entitled 
*'The  Protection  of  Health  in  Schools."  Dr.  Lorinser  was  very  severe  in  his  strict- 
ures on  the  management  of  the  schools,  especially  of  the  Gymnasien.  He  declared 
that  bodily  and  mental  weakness  were  on  the  increase  among  school  children,  and 
especially  the  Gymnasium  pupils,  by  reason  of  the  overburdening  due  to  multiplicity 
of  studies,  too  many  school  hours,  and  an  undue  amount  of  home  work.  This  paper 
gave  rise  to  a  wide  and  somewhat  heated  discussion,  and  indirectly  brought  about  a 
renewed  interest  in  school  gymnastics. 
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In  1840  the  department  of  edacation  rrcommcnded  the  introdnction  of  bodily  train- 
ing into  all  the  higher  8ohool8  for  h^vH.  In  April,  1842,  the  ministers  of  war,  the 
interior,  and  education,  nnil-ed  in  recommending  to  the  King  the  reintrodoction  of 
taming.  In  Jane  following,  the  King  gave  his  sanction  to  the  proposal  of  his  minis- 
ters that  "  bodily  exercises  should  be  acknowledged  formally  as  a  necessary  and  in- 
dispensable integral  part  of  male  edacation,  and  should  be  adopted  as  an  agency  in 
the  education  of  the  people.''  The  King  also  anthorized  the  establishment  of  "gym- 
nastic institutes,''  in  connection  with  ''  the  Oy mnasien,  the  higher  middle  schools,  the 
training  schools  for  teachers,  and  the  division  and  brigade  schools  in  the  army." 

THX  RKYn'AL  OF  TURXIKO. 

Volkstumen  revived,  after  the  promulgation  of  the  above  cited  cabinet  order  of 
King  Frederick  William  IV ;  but  its  aims  and  usages  were  too  strongly  colored  by 
political  views  for  the  turning  societien  to  pass  unscathed  through  thetroabloas  years 
1848-'50.  It  was  not  until  ls60  that  the  turning  movement  began  to  regain  its  Io»t 
momentum.  Great  enthusiasm  for  tumiug  was  awakened  by  the  first  Gemuui  turn- 
ing festival,  held  at  Cobnrg,  in  1860,  in  which  some  thousand  or  more  tamers  took 
]>art  in  celebrating  the  victory  of  Waterloo.  In  August,  1H61,  came  the  second  gen- 
eral Tumfe$tf  when  the  turners  celebrated,  at  Berlin,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment,  by  Jahn,  of  the  original  tnmplatz  in  the  Hasenheide.  Nearly  six  thnu- 
sand  turners,  representing  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  districts,  took  part  in 
this  festival,  which  is  also  notable  for  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  national 
monument  to  Jahn.  The  completed  monument,  consisting  of  a  bronze  statae  of  Jahn 
upon  a  pedestal  of  stones  contributed  by  turning  societies  in  every  qaarter  of  the 
world,  was  dedicated  in  August,  1872. 

Between  1859  and  1862  the  number  of  German  tumvereine  increased  from  841  to 
1,279.  In  1863,  20,000  tamers  took  part  at  Leipzig  in  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Napoleou's  defeat  near  that  city  by  the  allies.  A  year  later  tke  sods- 
ties  nomliered  nearly  2,000,  and  their  members  nearly  168,000..  The  great  minority 
of  Gennou  turavereiue  have,  siuce  1860,  belonged  to  the  organization  known  S8 
the  DentBche  Turnerschaft. 

THE  ''DEUTSCHE  TURNERSCHAFT." 

The  Tumerscliaft  comprises  fifteen  circuits,  or  geog^phical  divisions,  within  the 
German  Km]iire  and  Austria.  Each  circuit  (KreU)  is  subdivided  into  districts  {Gmme), 
and  eactb  diHtrict  into  societies  (  Vereine).  On  January  1,  1885,  there  were  220  IWm- 
gaue  withiu  the  Tumerscbaft.  In  1880,  out  of  2,226  tumvereine  in  1,741  manioipali- 
tieH  and  villa)*e8,  1,971,  with  a  total  membership  of  170,315,  belonged  to  the  Tnmer- 
Hf'haft.  On  January  1,  1885,  the  number  of  vereine  within  the  Tumerscbaft  had  risen 
to  '2,878 f  an  iucreoAe  of  223  over  1884  ;  while  the  number  of  vereine  outside  the  Tam- 
erscbaft  had  decreased  from  343  to  329.  The  membership  in  1885  was  267,854,  of 
wlioiii  114,134  were  active  turners;  or,  to  express  it  difierently,  in  2,413  localities 
thon^  was  an  actire  member  of  the  Tumerscbaft  for  every  134  of  the  popalation. 
During  l)r8'2,  1,915  vereine  practiced  tnraiug  in  the  winter;  294  owned  a  taraplatz, 
and  l^l  a  tnrnballc ;  while  in  1884,  2,409  societies  practiced  winter  toming,  GoSowned 
a  tnrnplatz,  and  182  owned  atumballe. 

It  is  almost  as  common  to  find  tumvereine  among  Germans  in  foreign  lands  as  to 
find  cricket  and  foot-ball  clubs  among  British  colonists.  Turning  societies  flooriah  in 
the  Uuit4'd  States,  Brazil,  Cbili,  and  Australia,  as  well  as  in  every  ooantry  In  Eonqie. 
In  the  United  States  the  principal  association  of  the  turners  is  the  North  American 
Tumerbund,  which  embraces  more  than  two  hundred  vereine  with  a  itfamlMadup  of 
/ijore  than  twenty  thousand. 
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The  nature  and  working  of  the  spirit  which  aiiiiiiateH  the  German  folk  are  disclosed 
to  a  highly  interesting'degree  in  the  organization  and  the  management  of  the  Deut$ehe 
Tumerschaft^  which  is,  in  a  senHe,  the  most  genuinely  popular  of  German  institutions. 
In  their  Volksturnen  we  find  the  people  acting  with  more  freedom  and  spontaneity 
than  in  almost  any  other  field.  It  is  one  of  the  few  fields  in  which  the  folk  has  been 
left  comparatively  untrammeled  by  the  Government.  While  its  aims  are  broadly 
national  and  social,  and  tinged  with  sentimental  idealism,  the  Tumerschafb  reflect« 
in  its  democratic  organization  and  government,  its  systematic  methods,  and  its  eco- 
nouiical  administratipn,  the  severely  practical  Grerman  spirit,  with  all  its  love  of  or- 
der, discipline,  and  minute  division  of  labor.  The  tumvereine  are  in  their  way  aa 
much  center  points  of  the  popular  life  of  Germany  as  the  gymnasia  were  center  points 
in  Greek  life.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  tho  Turuerschaft  is  largely  recruited 
from  such  classes  as  were  enslaved  by  the  Greeks. 

Volksturnen  of  the  present  day  differs  somewhat  from  that  which  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Jahn  and  Eiselen.  Individualism  is  loss  rampant  for  one  thing,  and  certain 
styles  of  exercise  first  made  prominent  by  Spiess,  whose  method  and  work  we  shall 
consider  under  Schnltnrnen,  have  been  adopted  by  the  turners.  Then,  too,  the 
tumvereine  have  ceased  to  resemble  political  clubs.  The  committee  of  the  turn- 
vereino  declared  at  Gotha  in  lb61  that  turning  could  only  yield  abundant  fruit  when 
it  should  be  considered  a  means  for  training  strong  men  for  the  entire  fatherland. 
The  tumvereine  should  hold  themselves  entirely  aloof  from  the  consideration  of  party 
questions  as  such.  The  formation  of  definite  political  opinions  was  the  affair  and 
daty  of  the  individual  turners.  The  general  adoption  of  military  exercises  by  the 
turners  was  deprecated.  A  genuine  normal  training  to  render  the  body  equal  to  the 
performance  of  all  manly  exercises  should  remain  the  principal  concern  and  business 
of  the  tumvereine.  » 

The  hand-book  of  the  Deutsche  Turnersohaft  very  clearly  sets  forth  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Volksturnen  of  the  present  day.  What  follows  in  relation  to  the 
aims,  organization,  and  practices  of  the  Turuerschaft  is  based  upon  statements  made 
in  that  work,  and  in  the  organ  of  the  Turuerschaft,  the  Deutsche  Tum-Zeitung,  a 
weekly  paper  published  at  Leipzig,  and  also  upon  personal  observations  made  in 
various  German  cities,  particularly  in  Dresden,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Sixth 
General  German  Turning  Festival,  held  there  in  July,  1885. 

The  aim  of  the  Turuerschaft  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  turning,  as  a  means  to 
bodily  and  moral  strength.  Its  members  (any  German  of  good  moral  character  who 
is  fourteen  years  old,  may  join  it)  are  urged  to  render  turning  attractive  to  boys  and 
apprentices  who  have  passed  the  school  age ;  to  cultivate  simple  German  customs  and 
manners;  to  cultivate  national  exercises  and  games,  such  as  free  and  class  exercises, 
running,  leiiping,  climbing,  casting  the  weight,  hurling  the  spear,  wrestling,  fencing, 
and  swonl  play ;  to  promote  sociability  through  the  singing  of  folk  songs,  and  those 
having  freedom  and  the  fatherland  for  their  themes — such  sougs  should  be  thoroughly 
known  by  every  turner,  and  not  merely  their  first  lines ;  to  participate  in  all  popular 
festivals,  especially  those  commemorative  of  national  events,  such  as  the  Kaiser's 
birthday,  Sedan  day,  and  the  like ;  to  manifest  an  active  interest  in  useful  public  en- 
terprises and  associations,  such  as  fire  and  salvage  companies,  and  sanitary  corps  for 
the  care  and  transportation  of  the  sick  and  injured. 

The  turners  are  di^^ded  into  two  main  sections,  viz,  boys  from  fourteen  to  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  men.  These  divisions  are  subdivided  according  to  their  gymnastic 
ability  into  squads,  or  classes  (Riegen)^  each  class  being  under  the  lead  and  guidance 
of  a  *'  foretnrner"  ( Fortumtr)^  chosen  on  account  of  fitness.  The  chief  foretumer  is 
the  turn  warden  {Tumwart).  Strength  alone  is  not  enough.  It  is  the  foretumer's 
business  to  make  his  squad  as  expert  as  possible,  and  above  all  to  secure  to  each  of 
its  members  an  erect,  fii*m,  and  graceful  carriage  of  the  body. 

The  times  most  favored  for  turning  are  Sundays,  holidays,  and  certain  appointed 
evenings  during  the  week.    The  order  recommended  for  tl\€k  oT^va^T^  «s«^\>Mj^\sa:^\ast 
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is  as  follows:  A  brief  iLMr^men,  i.  e,y  gymnastic  exercise  in  which  each  individaal 
follows  his  own  taste  and  inclination  as  to  apparatus  and  movement.  Then  coortci 
the  formation  of  the  classes,  which  fall  into  line  at  a  signal  from  the  tnmwart,  and  at  a 
second  signal  march  to  the  machines,  the  bars,  horse,  horizontal  bar,  etc.,  to  which 
<»ach  has  been  assigned.  The  exercise  on  each  piece  of  apparatus  is  set  by  the  fore- 
tamer  at  the  head  of  the  class.  Usnally  after  exercising  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  lines  are  reformed  and  each  class  marches  to  a  machine  of  a  different  character. 
After  this  second  period  of  fifteen  minutes  of  heavy  gymnastic  exercise  (G«rfitttini«a) 
the  ranks  are  reformed,  and  *'  free  movements"  are  made  by  the  assembled  classes. 
No  apparatus  is  used  in  the  free  movements^  which  are  made  in  iiniaon  and  according 
to  commands  given  by  the  turnwart.  The  evening  closes  with  a  second  KHrtumen. 
The  affairs  of  the  verein  are  regulated  by  officers  elected  by  its  members.  The  pro- 
gramme of  exercises,  i.  e.,  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  Oerattumen,  or  heavy  gym- 
nastics, is  determined  by  the  officers  and  is  duly  bulletined.  The  foretumers  are  bound 
to  practice  together  at  appointed  times.  The  order  of  exercises  on  the  gymnastic 
machines  U  changed  from  evening  to  evening,  and  variety  and  interest  are  further 
secured,  when  the  weather  is  favorable,  by  engaging  in  outrof-door  games  (IWiMpiele) 
in  the  turnplatz.  The  cultivation  of  gymnastic  specialties  and  of  one-sided  dexterity 
is  discouraged. 

From  time  to  time  the  societies  comprised  in  a  district,  and  the  districts  included 
in  a  circuit,  hold  festivals,  when  both  individuals  and  squads  compete  for  prizes. 
The  intervals  between  these  festivals  vary  greatly  in  the  different  circnits  and  dis- 
tricts. The  Oeneral  German  Turning  Festival  {Dob  Allgewieine  Deutsche  Ikntfett), 
as  the  grand  festival  of  the  entire  Tumerschaft  is  termed,  occurs  at  intervals  of  at 
least  four  years.  It  continues  for  at  least  three  days,  one  of  which  must  be  Sunday. 
Bix  such  festivals  have  been  held  in  different  German  cities  since  the  first  was  cele- 
brated at  Coburg  in  1860. 

THK  DRB8DEN  TURNFBST  IN  1885. 

The  programme  carried  out  at  the  sixth  Deuteehe  l\tmfe8t  in  Dresdeop  July  18-S3, 
1885,  wars  in  the  main  as  follows : 

Saturday  J  July  18. 

^Reception  dnring  the  day  at  the  railroad  station  and  steamer  wharves  on  the  Elbe 
of  the  visiting  turners.  At  8  p.  m.  reception  at  the  festival  hall.  Transfer  of  the 
standard  of  the  Tumerschaft  from  the  Frankfort-on-the-Main  oplor  guard  to  the 
Dresden  color  guard.  Celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  foonding  of 
the  Tumerschaft.    Music  and  singing  in  the  festival  hall. 

Sunday,  July  19. 

6  to  7  A.M.  Reveille  ( Weohn^, 

7  to  9  A.M.  Bathing  in  the  Elbe. 

11.30  A.M    Formation  of  festival  procession. 

11.45  A.M.  to  2.30  P.M.  March  to  the  festival  grounds. 

3.30  P.M.   Assembly  of  turners  and  general  free  gymnaatios  in  the  IbaHval 

grounds. 
5  to  7  P.M.  Class  exercise  (Musterriegentumen)  of  the  most  proficient  squads, 

representing  single  circuits,  districts,  and  societies. 
'7  to  8  P.M.  General  Kttrturnen  and  gymnastic  games. 
Troni  8  p.m.,  in  the  hall,  concert  by  the  united  singing  societies  of! 
IFrom  5  p.m.,  on  the  grounds,  music  and  dancing. 
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Monday f  July  20. 

7  A.M.  to  12  M.  Prize  tarniDg  ( Wetttumen)  and  class  turning. 

12  to  3  P.M.  Banquet  in  the  hall. 

3  to  5  P.M.  Free  gymnastics  by  the  Saxon  turners,  including  the  pupils  of  the 

higher  boys'  schools  of  Dresdeu. 
5  to  7  P.M.  Class  turning;  exhibition  sword  play  {SchaMf^ckUm). 

7  to  8  P.M.  Kiirtumen  by  the  most  expert  turners.    Games. 

8  P.M.  Convention  of  the  German  teachers  of  gymnastics. 

8  P.M.  Reunions  of  f  el  low-country  meo. 

From  5  p.m.  Music  and  dancing  on  the  grounds  and  in  the  halL 

Tuesday^  July  21. 

7  A.M.  to  12  M.  Prize  turning  and  conclusion  of  class  turning. 

2  to  3  P.M.  Prize  sword  play  (PreUfeohtm^), 

3  to  7  P.M.  Prize  turning. 
7  to  8  P.M.  Games. 

9  P.M.  Torch  dance. 

From  5  p.m.  Music  and  dancing. 

Wednesdayy  July  22. 

7  to  10  A.M.  Conclusion  of  prize  turning. 

10  A.M.  to  12  M.  Gymnastic  games  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  public  schools 

( Vollutaohulen)  of  Dresden. 
2  p.m.  Wrestling. 

8  P.M.  Announcement  of  the  victors. 

10  P.M.  Illumination  and  official  close  of  the  festivaL 
From  5  p.m.  Music  and  dancing. 

Thursday f  July  23. 

Turner  excursions  {Tuntf<ihrten)  to  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  and  other  points  of 

interest. 
From  3  P.  M.  Social  reunions  on  the  grounds ;  music  and  dancing. 

The  festival  was  characteristically  German  in  its  object,  arrangements,  and  detailed 
workings.  It  afforded  an  admirable  opportunity  for  studying  national  traits  and  pe- 
culiar folk  customs,  and  furnished  abundant  evidence  of  the  stnrdiness,  good  hnmor, 
and  order-loving  disposition  of  the  common  people,  as  well  as  of  their  genuine  liking 
for  and  ability  in  gymnastic  drill  and  gymnastic  games.  In  the  opinion  of  competent 
judges,  moreover,  a  very  considerable  increase  in  gymnastic  proficiency  over  that  ex- 
hibited at  any  former  festival  was  noticeable. 

It  concerns  us  here  to  note  only  the  more  striking  of  the  turning  exercises  and  reg- 
ulations, without  attempting  to  describe  the  festival  as  a  whole,  or  venturing  to  en- 
large upon  its  many  attractions  for  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  or  the  student  of  men, 
manners,  and  institntions. 

More  than  20,000  turners,  including  delegations  from  England,  France,  Russia, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Anstria,  Hungary,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States,  took  part 
in  the  street  parade,  which  was  reviewed  by  the  King  of  Saxony  from  a  balcony  of 
his  palace  on  Sunday.  The  grounds  set  apart  for  the  nse  of  the  turners  were  some- 
thing more  than  ten  acres  in  extent,  and  were  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  ad- 
joining the  Grosser  Garten,  the  principal  park  of  the  King.  Chief  among  the  tem- 
porary buildingH  erected  on  the  Festplatz  was  the  festival  hall,  with  an  estimated 
capacity  for  10,000  people.  The  main  part  of  this  hall  was  left  unfloored,  so  that  in 
case  of  unfavorable  weather  all  the  heavy  gymnastics  might  take  place  under  cover. 
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Am  the  weather  was  fine  daring  the  entire  continoanoe  of  the  feativml,  the  hall  waa  lued 
chiefly  for  Bpeech-making  and  merry-making,  and  the  taming  of  every  description 
was  carried  on  out  of  doors  on  the  Tamplats,  which  had  an  area  of  more  than  three- 
qaarters  of  an  acre. 

The  most  noteworthy  gymnastic  features  of  the  festival  were  as  follows :  The  free 
gymnastics  {allgemeine  Freiiibmngem)  on  Sunday;  the  class  taming  of  the  most  profi- 
cient turners  {Mtt$terriegentumen)  on  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Taesday ;  the  Kiirtamen, 
or  exhibition  gymnastics,  on  Sunday  and  Monday ;  the  prize  taming  ( Wettimmeu)  on 
the  last  three  days,  and  the  gymnastic  games  of  the  Dresden  school  children  on 

Wednesday. 

The  Free  C^ymnaetiee. 

The  free  gynmastics  resemble  somewhat  the  "setting-np  drill"  employed  in  the 
United  States  Army,  inasmuch  as  they  are  bodily  movements  arranged  in  groups  of 
related  exercises,  which  are  executed  at  command  and  in  unison.  In  them  no  appa- 
ratus of  any  kind  is  made  use  of.  They  may  be  characterized  as  calisthenics  raised 
to  their  liigheet  power.  The  free  gymnastics  on  this  occasion  included  sixteen  differ- 
ent movements,  and  required  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  their  completion. 
Tlir  order  and  character  of  the  movements  had  been  determined  and  ordained  by  th«' 
proper  committee  of  the  Turnerschaft  months  before,  and  the  movements  had  been 
practiced  by  the  different  vereine  at  home^  but  only  there.  The  tamers  who  took 
part  in  the  tree  movements  numbered  4,r>44,  and  were  formed  in  seventy-one  *'  open 
ranks''  of  sixty-four  men  each,  facing  toward  the  front,  the  distance  between  the 
'* files"  being  a  full  arm's-length.  Facing  the  huge  class  was  a  high  platform,  on 
which  two  marveloualy  expert  foreturaers  first  executed  each  movement  in  sight  of 
the  class,  and  then,  at  signals  given  with  a  flag  by  the  tumwart  in  command  of  the 
class,  and  re-enforced  by  strokes  given  on  gongs  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  the  foretuni- 
ers  repeated  the  movement,  the  entire  body  of  4,500  men  following  in  unison.  The 
sight  of  4,500  bareheaded,  white-shirted  men,  many  of  them  grayheaded,  executing 
complicated  movements,  which  involved  tossing  of  the  arms,  bowing  and  bending 
of  th«  trunk,  facing  now  this  way  and  now  that,  and  all  with  military  precision,  in 
nearly  perfec^t  time,  was  a  novel  and  inspiring  one.  The  free  movements,  on  Monday, 
of  tlit^  Saxon  turners  and  the  Dresden  school-boys,  in  all  2,300 persons,  were  even  more 
complicated,  difficult,  and  picturesque  than  those  above  spoken  of.  The  King  and 
Queen  of  Saxony,  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  courtiers,  were  among  the  interested 
spectators  of  the  free  movements  on  Sunday.      *  • 

The  Class  TUming,  or  **  Musterriegeiitwmen,** 

Chhsti  turning  under  the  lead  of  a  foretnmer  has  been  a  peculiar  feature  of  Volks- 
tiirncii  since  the  days  of  Jahn,  and  many  of  the  machines  used'in  this  class  of  exercises 
were  devised  by  Jahn  and  his  early  followers.  Such  are  the  parallel  bars,  the  horizon- 
tal bar,  the  horse,  and  the  buck.  Only  the  most  proficient  members  of  a  verein  are  al- 
lowed  io  represent  it  in  the  Musterriegentumen.  At  Frankfort,  in  1880,  sixty-one  classes, 
or  Hqnads,  were  entered  under  this  head.  At  Dresden  the  number  of  classes  entered 
was  two  hundred  and  seventy-six.  Of  these,  one  was  from  the  United  States,  one  from 
Belgium,  one  from  Denmark,  one  from  Hungary,  and  four  were  from  Holland;  the  rs- 
ni»ining268  were  from  within  the  Tumerschaft.  Of  the  276  classes  entered,  244,  com- 
prising 2,r>17  turners,  turned  and  were  reported  upon  by  the  Judges.  The  number  of 
turners  in  a  class  varied  from  four  to  sixty-four ;  the  mean  number  was,  however,  nine. 
The  extremes  of  age  were  sixteen  and  seventy-one  years.  An  nnusaal  namber'of  men 
past  middle  life  took  part  in  the  heavy  gymnastics.  There  were  folly  a  dozen  classes 
composed  of  men  over  forty  years  old,  and  nearly  three  hundred  men  over  thirty-five 
years  of  age  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the  **  proficients."  The  class  of  the  "Eldest 
turners,"  numbering  eleven  men  between  the  ages  of  sixty  and  seventy-one,  engaged 
in  free  movements,  putting  the  stone,  and  high  leaping;  while  several  aqnads  of 
younger  veterans,  ranging  in  age  from  forty  to  sixty,  exeroiaed  on  the  junJM  ban^ 
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the  honei  and  the  inclined  ladder.  Yet  there  are  those  who  would  have  ns  helieve 
that  agility  and  hodily  force  in  adnlt«  are  the  almoet  solo  po08ei«8ion  of  the  modem 
Englishman !  If  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves  in  regard  to  the 
national  games  of  the  Germans^  the  Norsemen,  and  the  Swiss,  they  would  learn  that 
the  athletic  vesture  of  the  ancient  Greeks  has  not  all  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  British. 

Each  class  was  allowed  twenty  minutes  for  exercise,  a:)d  machines  enough  were  pro- 
vided for  twenty  classes  to  exercise  at  u  time.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  note 
and  report  upon  the  number,  age,  and  general  appearance  of  the  class  members ;  upon 
their  carriage,  marching,  and  clothing,  as  well  as  upon  the  worth  and  character  of  the 
exercises  chosen  by  them  and  the  degree  of  their  proficiency  in  the  exercises.  The 
ability  of  the  foretumer  and  his  use  of  technical  terms  ( Titrti9pracMe ;  this  has  at- 
tained the  proportion  of  a  special  dialect)  were  also  items  for  note  and  comment. 

The  scale  of  marks  for  the  actual  turning  ranged  from  5,  extremely  good,  through 

3y  baroly  good,  to  0,  bad.    Of  the  244  classes  reported  on,  the  rating  of  the  Judges  waa 

as  follows : 

18  classes  were  marked  5. 

10  classes  were  marked  4  to  5. 

70  classes  were  marked  4. 

23  classes  were  marked  3  to  4. 

87  classes  were  marked  3. 

18  classes  were  marked  2  to  3. 

13  classes  were  marked  2. 

1  class  was  marked  1. 

In  the  case  of  f6ur  classes  the  report  was  incomplete. 

Some  notion  of  the  kind  of  exercises  chosen  may  be  gained  from  the  following 

statement: 

115  classes  turned  with  the  parallel  bars. 

51  classes  turned  with  the  horizontal  bar. 

51  classes  turned  with  the  horse. 

1  class  turned  with  the  buck. 

3  elasses  turned  with  the  buck  and  horse. 

2  classes  turned  with  the  buck  and  horizontal  bar. 
6  classes  turned  with  the  flying  rings. 

2  classes  tumed.with  the  Jumping  table. 

1*  class  turned  with  the  ladder. 

5  classes  engaged  in  wand  exercises. 

1  class  engaged  in  free  exeroisea. 

2  classes  engaged  in  wrestling. 

1  class  engaged  in  club  swinging. 
1  class  engaged  in  disk  throwing. 
1  class  engaged  in  casting  weights. 
1  class  engaged  in  marching  flgaies. 

Outside  of  the  class  of  professional  acrobats  and  of  the  ranks  of  the  Tumerbund  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  in  the  United  States  more  than  a  hand- 
ful of  men  who  could  compare  in  strength,  agility,  grace,  and  bodily  self-control, 
with  even  the  average  member  of  the  Musterriegen  of  the  Tumersohaft.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Those  who  afiect  gymnastics  in  America,  whether  for  rec- 
reation or  training,  are,  as  a  rule,  ill-taught  or  not  taught  at  all ;  while  in  Germany 
good  teaching  is  general  and  highly  appreciated. 

The  Prize  Twrning,  or  <'  WetUumm/* 

Tho  prizes  for  individual  excellence  in  heavy  gymnastics  consisted  simply  of 
wreaths  of  artificial  oak  leaves  and  diplomas.  Out  of  six  hundred  persons  whose 
names  were  entered  in  the  lists  of  competitors,  only  threes  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
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pat  in  an  appearance.  In  1880,  at  Frankfort,,  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  oat  of  t 
liRt  of  one  thonRand  entries  actually  competed  for  the  prizes.  Of  the  three  hundred 
and  seventy-eigbt  above  mentioned,  sixty-four  withdrew  hefore  the  completioD  of 
the  competition,  mostly  on  account  of  blistered  hands  or  some  other  slight  ailment 
Of  the  tbrec  hundred  and  fourteen  turners  who  made  a  complete  record,  thirty-six 
were  adjudged  victors,  having  scored  at  least  fifty  points  out  of  a  possible  total  of 
seventy-five  points.  Two  of  the  victors  were  from  the  United  States.  All  the  victon 
received  wreaths  and  diplomas.  Under  the  rules,  only  the  first  eighteen  were  enti- 
tled to  wreaths,  but  on  account  of  the  exceptional  difiQoulty  of  the  exorcises  the  Judges 
awarde<l  wreaths  to  the  second  eighteen  also.  The  best  record  made  was  sixty-one 
and  one-eighth  points.  Each  of  the  prize  turners  was  required  to  execute  three  exer- 
cises on  the  horizontal  bar,  three  on  the  parallel  hars,  and  three  on  the  horse.  Two 
exercises  on  each  of  these  machines  had  previously  been  ordained  by  the  committee  of 
the  Turuerschaft ;  tbe  third  in  each  was  left  to  the  individual  choice  of  the  compet- 
itors. Each  competitor  was  also  required  to  try  his  skill  in  three  selected  "  national 
games."  Those  selected  by  the  committee  for  this  occasion  were  bigh  Jumping,  long 
Jumping,  and  weight  Uaing. 

The  higheMt  attainable  mark  in  each  of  the  nine  '*  machine  exercises  ^  was  five,  and 
in  each  of  the  national  games  ten.  Two  of  the  victors  scored  five  on  the  horizontal 
har ;  seven  scored  five  on  the  parallel  bars ;  but  none  scored  more  than  four  and 
seven-eighths  on  the  horse.  One  of  the  victors  scored  ten  in  high  Jumping,  three 
scored  the  same  numher  for  long  Jumping,  and  ten  scored  ten  in  the  weight  lifting. 

The  victors  did  not  seem  to  be  men  of  phenomenal  muscular  development,  thoagii 

it  should  be  said  that  the  turner  costume  of  loose  Jacket  and  trousers  is  not  calco- 

lated  to  set  off  the  figure  to  the  best  advantage.    They  did,  however,  exhibit  an 

astonishing  power  of  executing  difiQcult  and  pleasing  feats— feats  which  called  fori 

combination  of  strength,  dexterous  agility,  prolonged  endurance,  close  attention,  por 

poseful  daring,  and  cool  Judgment.    They  illastrated  most  admirably  the  truth  of  tbe 

poet's  lines — 

It  is  not  growing  lik«  s  tree 

In  balk,  doth  make  man  better  be. 

The  qualities  which  make  **  the  better  man  "  among  athletes  and  gymnasts  are  monl 
and  mental,  rather  than  muscular,  in  their  nature.  Muscular  action,  unless  it  be 
altogether  abnormal,  cannot  be  dissociated  from  mental  and  nervous  action.  Precise 
and  purposeful  movements  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  involve  the  possession  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  educated  nervons  system.  From  the  failure  of  parents  and  teachers  to  ap- 
prehend this  fact,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  average  man  can  control  and  use  onlj 
fractional  parts  of  his  nius<*.ular  system.  The  German  turner's  aim  is  to  make  his 
entire  body  the  ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  every  Tumfest  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  he  has  acbieved  an  encouraging  measure  of  success. 

Sword  play  and  wrestling  were  minor  attractions  of  the  festival.  Under  the  former 
head  were  included  contests  with  the  foils,  the  Schldgery  or  straight  sword,  such  as  is 
used  in  the  ordinary  students'  duel,  and  the  saber.  Such  contests  were  included  io 
the  programme  of  a  general  festival  of  the  Tnmerschaf  t  for  the  first  time  at  Dresden. 
Twenty-eight  men  fought  with  the  foils,  fourteen  men  with  the  sohlager,  and  twenty 
men  with  the  saber.  Only  thirty-two  men  engaged  in  the  contests  in  wrestling.  Onlj 
such  turners  as  had  completed  the  twelve  exercises  ordained  for  the  prize  turning 
were  eligible  to  take  part  in  the  wrestling. 

On  Wednesday  the  t^estplatz,  from  10  a.m.  till  noon,  was  given  up  to  the  games  of 
the  Dresden  school  children.  There  exists  a  general  but  erroneous  opinion  among 
foreigners  that  German  children  do  not  play,  though  the  history  of  the  kindergarten 
syrttem  and  of  school  turning  affords  abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Not  only 
liavo  the  Germans  a  great  variety  of  national  games  for  children  and  youth,  but  in 
many  cases  tliey  have  made  vigorous  efforts  to  introduce  and  aoclimatiz<^  foreign 
/fames,  liko  cricket  and  foot  ball.  Base  ball  and  lacrosse  are  appareaily  UDknown  to 
them.    In  some  cities,  and  notaYA^  \tl  ^xWiv^  Dt«sden,  and  Frankfort,  special  effods 
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nre  made  by  the  school  authorities  and  various  private  associations  to  secare  public 
play-gronnds  for  the  children  of  all  classes,  and  much  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
dir«*ctiou.  No  one  could  witness  the  play  of  1,600  8chool  girls  and  l/<^  school  boys, 
under  the  lead  of  their  teachers,  on  tho  Dresden  Fe^tplatz,  and  deny  that  German 
children  are  gamesome  as  well  as  tractable.  The  girls  played  at  catch,  running  races, 
ball,  skipping  rope,  etc.,  and  the  boys  engaged  in  foot  ball,  bat  and  ball,  tug  of  war, 
and  the  like.  As  a  mlo,  the  German  school  and  city  authorities  provide  more  gener- 
onaly  and  intelligently  for  the  recreation  of  the  children  under  their  charge  than  la 
the  case  in  Great  Britain  or  America. 

SCHOOL  GYMNASTICS. 

We  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  salient  facts  regarding  the  development  and  pres- 
ent organization  of  school  gymnastics  {Sckultuitien)  in  Germany,  particularly  in  Prus- 
sia. The  essential  differences  between  Volkstumen  and  Schultumon  are  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  former  is  a  free  art,  originating  with  and  maintained  by  the  common 
people,  and  the  latter  is  a  discipline  imposed  by  authority  upou  persons  in  a  state  of 
papilage.  The  ends  of  training  and  education  are  not  lost  sight  of  in  Volkstumen, 
bat  in  Schulturnen  thoy  occupy  tho  foreground. 

Although  Yolksturuen  has  lost  many  of  the  extravagant  and  marked  peculiarities 
of  itsassertiveand  aggressive  youth,  and  has  become  better  regulated  and  systematized 
with  the  lapse  of  years,  it  still  bears  the  impress  set  upon  it  by  Jahn  and  the  times 
which  produced  him.  The  democratic  organization  of  the  tumvereine;  the  volun- 
taiy  submission  of  the  turners  to  taxation,  drill,  and  discipline,  for  common  and  pa- 
triotic ends,  and  the  pre<lilection  for  heavy  gymnastics  under  foretumers,  all  survive. 
The  tamers  are  men  and  youths  who  devote  a  portion  of  their  spare  time,  particu- 
larly during  the  evening  hours  and  on  holidays,  to  tho  exercises  of  the  turnplatz  and 
the  tnmhalle,  for  the  sake  of  social  entertainment  and  the  promotion  of  health. 
Sohaltnrnen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  department  of  instruction  in  the  educational 
system  ordained  by  the  state.  As  such,  it  is  administered  by  officers  of  the  state,  who 
aim,  by  means  of  a  graded,  progressive  series  of  bodily  exercises,  to  bring  about  the 
symmetrical  and  normal  development  of  pupils  of  both  sexes,  ranging  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty. 

School  turning  works  in  the  interest  of  folk  turning  by  preparing  promising  re- 
crnits  for  the  tumvereine,  and  the  turners  have  ever  been  its  zealous  friends,  doing 
much  to  secare  its  spread  and  to  enhance  its  usefulness. 

The  Work  and  Influence  of  Spieee, 

It  is  chiefly  to  Adolf  Spiess  and  his  followers  that  German  Schulturnen  owes  its  most 
distinctive  and  valuable  peculiarities.  Spiess  was  a  Hessian,  bom  in  1810.  Like  Jahn, 
he  was  a  pastor's  son  and  a  teacher.  In  his  father's  private  school,  which  was  con- 
ducted according  to  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi,  he  was  trained  in  gymnastics,  partly 
after  the  methods  of  Guts  Muths  and  partly  after  those  of  Jahn.  While  a  student  of  the- 
ology at  the  universities  of  Giessen  and  Halle,  he  was  an  active  turner  and  duelist.  In 
1829  he  became  acquainted  with  Jahn.  In  the  following  year,  while  still  a  student,  he 
formed  a  class  of  boys  at  Giessen,  and  made  a  beginning  in  teaching  what  came  to  be 
known  as  **  common  exercises"  {Gem€iniibungen)j  or  class  drill  **  in  standing,  walking, 
running,  and  Jumping.''  ^'  Class  turning,"  consisting  in  the  simultaneous  performance 
by  a  number  of  persons,  either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  apparatus,  of  a  given  exercise 
at  the  word  of  command,  was  introduced  by  Spiess,  and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  his 
system  of  physical  training ;  whereas  in  the  Jahn-Eiselen  system  the  members  of  the 
class  followed  in  succcssioD  the  example  set  them  by  their  foretumer. 

In  1833  Spiess  bccniiit'  a  teacher  of  histor},  singinjj,  drawing,  and  turning,  in  the 
public  schools  of  Burgdorf,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  in  Switzerland,  whore  he 
became  intimate  with  Froebel.     Spiess  is  sometimes  called  the  '*  creator  of  gymnas- 
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tics  f'fT  t^irlH**  ( Madchitnimrntn).  Thf"  eicrcieeH  for  girls  which  he  introdvccd  at  Bvf- 
<lort'  ^f.Tti  (biftiy  of  hia  own  devising.  They  iucladed  free  gymnastics,  dnm^bell  •!• 
i-Ti:\M^,  an<I  *rx«rrci?<«-H  on  the  Huspended  ladder  and  the  eee-saw,  besides  a  Taritty  tf 
rxerciiKr*  iu  niiiiiirj;;.  jiimpiu;;,  ami  swinging.  In  l':^4  he  removed  to  Basel  toUks 
cbar;;i*  of  ifa<r  gynin:i«tic  invtmctiou  in  the  higher  schools  of  that  city. 

In  XrA'*  ^^pi»*nH  rctnrncd  to  Germany,  having  been  ap|M>inted  to  a  high  office  in  tba 
departni'-nt  of  trdncation  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hease,  and  took  up  his  rasidenoein 
the  rity  of  liannstadt.  It  devolved  upon  Spieiis  to  organize  and  sapeirise  school 
turning  throiighont  that  Mtate.  In  1849  and  1q50  he  conducte<l  special  normal  elaaM 
for  tli«*  piiqiuse  of  prpparing  trained  assistants  for  his  work.  At  Darmstadt,  asit 
iiarn*!  and  Bnrgdorf,  Spiess  was  highly  successful  in  introducing  gymnastics  into 
M'h«K)lH  for  girls.     He  died  in  1H5H. 

SpioiM  haH«d  his  theory  of  bodily  training  on  the  laws  of  anatomy  and  physiolo|y, 
and  griMijMMl  and  ordered  his  exercises  in  compliance  with  those  laws.  He  applied 
his  principle  of  common  exercises  to  the  Jahn  heavy  gymnastics  as  well  as  to  the  free 
movements,  which  latter  were  often  made  to  music.  It  was  liis  distinctive  work  to 
render  German  gymnastics  systematic  and  scientific,  and  to  adapt  them  to  pedagogi- 
cal purposes  and  methods.  As  a  teacher,  organizer,  and  writer,  his  influence  has  been 
wide  and  weighty.  His  principal  books  were  "ifAr*  der  IWriOyiifis*/'  Basel,  i84iM46, 
and  ''Twmhuch  fur  Schulem,"  Basel,  IBIt^-'Sl. 

Jhp  Jiiw  0/  School  Gjfmna$tic9  in  Pru99ia. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  caliiuet  order  of  Jnne,  1842,  in  which  Fred* 
erick  William  lY  formally  recommended  the  adoption  of  *' bodily  exercise  as  an  in- 
dispensable integral  part  of  male  education''  throughout  the  Kingdom  of  FtnsBia. 
Eicborn^  the  minister  of  td  neat  ion,  by  an  ordinance  issued  in  Febniary,  1844,  nader- 
took  to  carr>'  tte  King's  recommendations  into  effect.  This  ordinance  directed  that  a 
Buaicient  number  of  turnplutze  and  tumhallen  should  be  established  to  fnmish  sll 
the  Gyranasicn,  higher  burgher  schools,  and  normal  schools  for  males,  with  accoouno- 
dutions  for  winter  and  summer  turning.  Those  in  charge  of  school  affairs  were  chargnl 
to  db  their  utmost  for  the  promotion  of  the  new  department  of  instruction.  When  it 
was  feasible,  pupils  were  to  exercise  daily  for  an  hour  after  school.  At  least  the  if- 
temoons  of  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  should  be  devoted  to  gymnastics,  on  which 
days  no  home  study  was  to  bo  exacted.  In  the  *•  certificate  of  ripeness,"  given  at  the 
*' leaving  examination,"  the  examiner  must  indicate  the  degree  of  gymnastic  abi.ty 
attained  by  the  candidate. 

Spiess  had  an  interview  with  Eichorn  in  Berlin,  in  the  summer  of  1841*,  in  relation 
to  the  proper  mode  of  organizing  school  gymnastics,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
somewhat  general  expectation  that  he  would  be  called  from  Burgdorf  to  Berlin. 
Bpiess  was,  however,  passed  by,  and  Massmann,  who  had  since  1827  lioen  engaged  in 
1rachin«  •ryninuHties  in  Munich,  where  the  sons  of  Ludwig  I,  King  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  royal  rorps  of  cadets  were  numbered  among  his  pupils,  was  in  1843  called  to  Bef^ 
lintoaid  Kieliorn's  department  in  carrying  into  efl'eot  the  views  expressed  in  the 

King's  caluuet  order. 

MaHNUiann  liad  heen  a  Berlin  turner  in  the  palmy  days  of  1811-'13,  and  wasstronglj 
weddt  a  to  llie  methods  of  Jahn  and  Eiselen.  He  looked  with  disfavor  npon  thenew 
methods  (»!"  Spiess,  anil,  not  being  endowed  with  sufficient  skill  or  energy  to  adspt 
Volksturnrn  to  hcIjooI  needs,  his  administration,  which  lasted  luitil  1850,  was,  ontha 

whole,  a  failure. 

A  seri«»u«  ol.starle  to  the  success  of  gymnastics  in  the  schools  was  the  lack  of  cooi- 
pet«M)t  teachers.  To  meet  this  want  the  Central  Normal  School  for  Training  Teach- 
ers of  Bodily  Exereises  was  opened  in  Be>rlin.  under  Massmann's  direction,  in  184a 
The  stlHM>l  died  in  l-*40.  In  IK',1  the  Royal  Central  Gymnastic  Institnte,  with  psrw- 
allel  eoursesof  insi  ruction  foroftieers  of  the  army  and  school  teacliers,  was  established 
Ml  Berlin  under  the  conjoint  control  of  the  ministers  of  war  and  education,  and Capt 
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H.  BothstfilD,  of  the  PrnsBian  army,  was  placeil  at  it8  head.  This  institatf^  has  exer- 
eiseil  a  powt- rfol  iDflneuce  upon  the  rise  of  military  and  sohool  turning  in  Prussia. 
Its  dual  constitution  remained  unchanged  until  the  year  li:J77 ;  since  then  two  sepa- 
icate  training  schools  have  been  in  operation ;  the  one  for  army  of&oers  is  entitled  the 
KihOglioke  MHitdrtunumBtalt ;  the  other,  for  teachers  of  turning  in  the  schools,  is 
termed  the  K&nigliohe  TumleKrerbUdungsanetalt. 

Sothtttein  was  a  firm  partisan  of  the  Swedish  bysteni  of  gymnastics  as  developed  by 
JLiag  and  his  followers,  while  the  civilian  teachers  of  the  Central  Institute  either  fa- 
voi«d  the  Jahn-Eiselen  system  or  a  compromise  between  it  and  that  of  SSpiess.  Koth- 
•Aeiu  banished  the  horizontal  and  parallel  bars  from  the  institute,  thereby  giving  risM) 
to  a  long  and  bitter  controversy.  The  turners  and  their  champions  attacked  the 
Swedish  gymnastics  on  the  ground  that  they  were  too  formal,  one-sided,  and  uniu- 
teresting,  as  well  as  un-German  and  outlandish.  Medical  men  and  university  pru- 
Jmsots  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  over  the  merits  and  faults  of  the  'M)ar 
«sercis66.^  Professors  Virchow  and  Du  Bois-Reymond,  of  the  Uorlin  University, 
istood  up  for  German  gymnastics  and  the  *^bars.''  Finally,  in  December,  186*2,  a  com- 
mission, composed  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  in  PrusHia,  declared  that  *^  the  bar 
exercises  might,  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  be  improved,  but  ought  not  to  be  done 
away  with."  The  triumph  of  the  *'bar  exercises"  involved  the  <U'feat  of  the  Liug- 
Rotimtein  system  of  school  turning.  In  18G3  Rothstein  left  the  Central  Institute;  in 
ia65  he  died. 

In  1860Lehnert,  then  minister  of  education,  issued  an  order  for  the  gracbial  intro- 
duction of  gymnastic  instruction  into  the  elementary  schools  ( Volksarhulai)  for  boys. 
In  18^  attendance  upon  such  instruction  was  made  obligatory.  In  recout  years 
turning  has  l»ecome  quite  general  in  girls'  schools  of  all  grades.  It  is  obligatory  iu 
female  normal  schools,  and  also  in  all  the  girls'  schools  of  some  cities,  for  example, 
those  of  Berlin,  Frankfort-on-the-Maiu,  and  Hanover. 

THK  ORGANIZATION  SCHOOLti  AND  ARMY. 

Popular  education  in  the  German  sense  involves  compulsory  attendance  upon  school 
ijiatmctio!!  and  compulsory  military  service.^  Speaking  broadly,  the  state  requires 
•every  Pnissinn  child  to  go  to  school  for  eight  years,  and  every  Prussian  man  to  serve 
twelve  years  in  tho  army.  In  order  to  render  clear  the  relation  which  physical  trai!i- 
ing  bears  to  »ch<M)l  training  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  military  training  on  the  other, 
in  the  Prussian  system  of  education,  we  must  first  give  some  account  of  tho  organiza- 
tion of  the  Prussian  schools  and  army,  and  of  the  character  of  the  instruction  imparted 
iu  each. 

The  population  of  Prussia  may  be  divided,  for  convenieiico,  into  throe  classes:  (I) 
The  Volky  which  includes  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  embraces  the  peasant 
class  and  unskilled  laborers  of  every  sort ;  (2)  the  middle  class,  embracing  tho  burgher 
class,  the  fannors,  the  smaller  tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  skilled  mechanics,  and 
a  great  variety  of  petty  otticials;  (3)  the  scientifically  educated  or  upper  claw.  To 
this  class  belong  the  officers  of  the  army,  professors  in  the  universitiei*,  teachers  in 
th<'  8chtK)ls  of  snperior  instruction,  literary  men,  the  members  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, the  great  landowners,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  officials  iu  the  higher 
grades  of  the  civil  service. 

There  are  three  grades  of  schools  corresponding  to  the  social  classes  above  men- 
tioned: (1)  The  elementary  schools  (roi^-»«cAtt?fw);  (2)  the  intermediate  schools  (Ji/i//e/- 
8chnlen)j  including  the  so-called  "burgher  schools  "and  the  lower  licahvhuhn  ;  (3) 
the  higher  schools,  including  the  Gymnanien,  Realgymnasien^  the  normal  training 
schools,  tho  technical  schools,  and  the  universities. 

In  the  army  the  rank  and  file  (Soldalen)  are  drawn  from  the  Folk  ;  the  under-ofticers 
corresponding* to  our  non-commissioned  officers  come  mostly  from  the  middle  classes; 
» Prussia  pays  anoually  Dot  far  from  $37,000,000  for  her  schools  and  $50,000,000  for  lierlirmy. 
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and  the  officers,  who  constitute  tlie  only  professional  military  class,  belong  to  the  npprr 
cIusK,  aud  are  to  a  large  degree  of  uoble  birth.  Regimental  schools  are  provided  for 
the  BoldierH ;  schocds  of  a  higher  sort  for  the  nnder-officers ;  while  the  scientific  train- 
ing of  thu  oAioer  class  is  carried  on  in  the  cadet  institntes,  the  war  sohoola,  and  the 
War  Academy. 

The  Schools. 

The  elementary  schools  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  consist  aanally  of  eight 
claHses,  in  which  instruction  is  provided  for  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fourteen.  The  complete  conrse,  which  is  not  always  enforced  in  the  remoter  conotry 
diHtricts,  embraces  the  following  subjects :  Religion,  reading,  writing,  the  common 
rules  of  arithmetic,  the  rudiments  of  algebra,  the  elements  of  geometry,  hisUny, 
drawing,  geography,  elementary  physics  and  natural  history,  German  compoeitioa 
and  grammar,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  Girls  are,  in  addition,  tanght  sewing  and 
knitting. 

The  intermediate  schools  have  only  a  five  or  six  years'  course.  They  aim  at  giving 
a  practical  education,  supplementary  to  that  of  the  elementary  schools,  for  pupils  in- 
tending to  follow  technical,  industrial,  or  mercantile  pursuits,  or  who  look  forward 
to  subordinate  positions  in  the  civil  service.  French  and  English  are  taaght  in  these 
schoolH,  but  the  ancient  languages  are  not. 

Both  the  Gymnasien  and  the  Realgymnasien  have  a  nine  years'  coune,  in  dasns 
designated  in  descending  order:  I.  A.,  or  Oherprima;  I.  B.,  or  Unterprima;  11.  A, 
or  Obersecunda;  II.  B.,  or  Unter$ecunda ;  III.  A.,  or  OherterUa;  III.  B.,  or  Unkr- 
itrtia;  IV.,  or  Quarta;  V.,  or  Qttinta;  and  VL,  or  Sexta, 

In  the  Gymnasien  much  attention  is  given  to  Greek  and  Latin,  while  French  and 
English  arc  less  thoroughly  taught.  The  Gymnasium  graduates  osaally  enter  the 
university  for  the  sake  of  preparing  themselves  to  enter  upon  a  career  in  one  of  tlie 
learned  professions,  or  in  one  of  the  higher  grades  of  the  civil  service. 

The  course  of  the  Realgymnasien  differs  from  that  of  the  Gymnasien  in  that  Greek 
is  omitted,  and  that  more  stress  is  laid  upon  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and  tht 
modern  languages.  The  graduates  of  a  Realgymnasium  are  admitted  to  ooeonlj 
of  the  university  faculties,  that  of  philosophy,  with  its  departments  of  natural  scienee 
and  modem  languages.  As  a  rule  they  pass  to  one  of  the  higher  technical  schools  in- 
stead of  to  the  university. 

The  normal  schools  for  teachers  are  of  the  nature  of  special  technical  schools  hsv' 
ing  a  three  years'  course.  Preparatory  schools  (Vorsckulen)  with  a  three  yesn^ 
course  have  been  organized  in  connection  with  many  Gymnasien,  Realgymnasien, 
and  higher  girls^  schools,  so  that  children  of  the  upper  classes  need  not  mingle  with 
the  children  of  the  Volk  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  Army, 

With  few  exceptions,  the  able-bodied  men  of  all  classes  are  liahle  to  be  called  on 
for  military  service  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty  and  until  they  have 
attained  the  age  of  forty-two.  The  term  of  active  service  "  with  the  colors"  is  three 
years,  during  which  period  the  soldier  is  continuously  subjected  to  military  discipline, 
and  is  liable  to  be  sent  to  the  Held  in  case  of  war.  Then  follow  five  years  of  service 
in  the  renervo,  during  which  one  is  occasionally,  and  for  some  weeka  at  a  time, 
called  out  for  drill,  or  to  take  part  in  mobilization  or  the  annual  field  maneaveit. 
Men  in  the  re8<;rve  are  liable  to  field  duty,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  caae  of  war. 

In  the  Landwehr  the  term  of  service  is  four  years.  Service  with  the  colors  for  three 
years  and  in  the  reserve  for  tive  is  considered  sufficient  to  make  a  trained  aoldier  of  ft 
man,  ho  that  members  of  the  Landwehr  in  time  of  peace  are  released  from  active 
military  duty  of  any  kind.  They  are,  however,  organized  into  regiments,  and  inort 
keep  their  nrms  and  accouterments  in  readiness  for  instant  service.  The  Landwehr 
is  officered  mostly  by  men  from  the  middle  classes.    In  time  of  war  the  Liandwehr  giM^ 
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HtoiiB  tb6  forta,  guards  the  frontier  and  the  prisoners  captnri.'d  from  the  enemy,  and 
cbvers  the  lines  of  commnnication  between  the  base  of  supplies  and  the  field  army. 
The  Landtturmy  composed  of  men  between  thirty-two  and  forty-two  years  of  age,  is 
only  called  out  for  purposes  of  defense  and  in  case  of  great  need. 

The  German  Empire  can  mnster  1,300,000  trained  soldiers,  excluding  the  Landsturm, 
of  the  different  states.  The  Prussian  army,  on  a  peace  footing,  numbers  more  than 
330,000  men  and  onder-offlcers,  and  14,000  officers.  It  can  be  mobilized  foi*  field  serv- 
ice in  a  week. 

A  soldier  who  becomes  incapacitated  after  eight  years'  service  for  further  active 
service,  or  who  has  been  for  eighteen  years  in  active  service,  may  demand  a  certifi- 
cate recommending  him  for  snob  a  place  in  the  civil  service  as  his  education  may  fit  him 
for.  Accordingly  schools  for  the  further  instruction  of  soldiers  in  reading;  writing, 
grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  history,  and  drawing,  are  organized  in  every  regi- 
ment. Six  special  schools  for  the  higher  training  of  under-ofiicers  are  also  maintained 
by  the  War  Department.  The  same  studies  as  those  pursued  in  the  regimental  schools, 
and  certain  other  special  subjects,  are  taught  in  the  under-offlcer  schools ;  but  the 
■objects  are  pursued  farther.  A  soldier  with  a  good  record,  if  ho  is  intelligent  enough 
to  pass  the  examination  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  under-offlcer  at  the  end  of 
twelve  years'  service,  i,  e.,  at  the  expiration  of  his  service  in  the  Landwebr,  beconieH 
eligible,  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  preferred  aspirant,  for  a  subordinate  post  in  the  civil 
service.  Such  positions  are  those  of  Janitor,  messenger,  clerk,  etc.,  in  various  gov- 
ommental  bureaus  which  pertain  to  postal,  customs,  telegraph,  and  railroad  affairs. 
If  au  under-offlcer  possess  the  necessary  qualifications,  after  nine  years'  service  in  the 
anny  and  at  least  five  years'  service  as  an  under-offlcer,  he  may  be  appointed  a  gen- 
darme or  become  a  policeman.  Almost  all  the  offices  with  which  in  America  'Hbe 
boys"  are  rewarded  for  yeoman  service  in  *'  politics,"  are  in  Prussia  given  as  rewards 
of  merit  and  intelligence  to  old  soldiers. 

The  Traimmg  of  Offioen, 

The  ordinary  course  of  procedure  by  which  a  civil  aspirant  attains  to  the  lowest  grade 
In  the  corps  of  Prussian  officers,  that  of  second  lieutenant,  is  as  follows :  (1)  He  is  nomi- 
nated an  avantagtwr  by  the  colonel  of  some  regiment ;  (2)  he  serves  for  six  months 
in  the  ranks ;  (3)  he  passes  the  examination  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  *'  sword-knot 
ensign,"  the  requirements  of  which  examination  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the 
''leaving  examination  "  at  the  completion  of  the  course  in  a  Gymnasium  or  Realgym- 
nasinm ;  (4)  then,  after  ten  months  of  professional  study  in  a  war  school  {ETiegwchulc)^ 
be  passes  the  '' officers'  examination";  (5)  and  in  case  the  officers  of  the  regiment  to 
which  he  has  been  nominated  vote  favorably  upon  him,  he  is  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  by  the  King. 

Perhaps  a  third  of  those  who  enter  the  corps  of  officers  receive  their  preliminary 
education  as  members  of  the  corps  of  cadets.  Since  1877  the  course  of  study  in  the 
cadet  institutes  has  been  the  same  as  that  followed  in  the  Realgymnasien.  There 
are  six  lower  cadet  institutes  in  Prussia,  having  five  classes,  viz :  VI.,  V.,  IV.,  III.  B., 
and  m.  A. ;  and  one  chief  cadet  institute,  that  at  Lichterfeldo,  near  Berlin,  having 
classes  which  correspond  to  II.  B.,  II.  A.,  I.  B.,  I.  A.,  of  a  Realgymnasium,  and  an 
advanced  class,  the  ''  SeUetay  For  each  class  a  year's  work  is  laid  out.  Boys  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  are  received  in  the  lower  cadet-schools.  The  corps  of  cadets  is 
largely  composed  of  the  sons  of  officers.  It  numbers  2,088  members^  880  of  whom  are 
at  Lichterfelde.  All  of  the  cadet  institutes  are  organized  with  two  boards  of  iu- 
structors,  an  academic  board  of  civilians,  and  a  military  board  of  offlcers,  and  are 
subject  to  military  regulations.    The  discipline  is  strictest  in  the  chief  institute. 

A  premium  is  put  by  the  state  on  mental  training,  by  allowing  all  who  hold  certif- 
icates of  fitness  to  enter  Obersecunda  (II.  A.)  of  a  Gymnasium  or  Realgymnasium,  to  ab- 
•olve  their  service  with  the  colors  by  one  year's  volunteer  and  unpaid  service.    Fitness 
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to  enter  Unterprinia  (I.  B.)  entitles  f»n«  to  Htandtho  "sword-knot-ensign"  examiD*- 
tionou  oomploting  six  months'  service  ns  "avantageur''  in  the  ranks.  The  ''certif- 
icate of  ripeness/'  i.  f.,  of  having  completed  satisfactorily  the  studies  of  Obeipriiiia 
(I.  A,),  admits  its  possessor  to  the  Univcrn'ty  or  to  the  higher  civil  service  (KMitioD^ 
and  exempts  ^^avantageurs"  from  the  *' sword-knot-ensign"  examination. 

In  the  cluef  cadet  institote,  at  Lichterfelde,  when  a  boy  is  seventeen  years  of  age 
and  liis  bodily  development  is  np  to  a  certain  standard,  if  he  has  passed  II.  A.,  i.  &,  is 
ready  to  enter  Unterprima,  he  may  try  the  "sword-knot-ensign"  examination. .  If  1k> 
pass  this  examination  he  may  (a)  begin  his  service  in  the  ranks  and  aspire  to  the  offi- 
cers' examination  at  the  end  of  the  required  course  of  study  in  a  war  school ;  or  (>) 
he  may,  if  a  very  promising  youth,  be  admitted  to  the  Selecta ;  or  (c).  hhonld  he  not 
aspire  to  an  officer's  career,  he  may  enter  the  ranks  as  a  volunteer  for  one  yt*ar  (Ei»- 
jUhrig-Freixcilliger).  Many  cadets  complete  the  course  laid  out  for  Unteriirima  (I.  E) 
in  order  to  be  eligible, should  they  ever  leave  the  army,  to  positions  in  the  higher 
grades  of  the  civil  service,  which  would  otherwise  be  closed  to  them  on  the  ground  of 
iuhutlicient  education.  Should  he  complete  the  year  I.  A.  satisfactorily,  u  cadet  uuf 
enter  a  war  school  at  once,  being  then  exempt  from  serving  as  an  '^avautageur,"  and 
from  pasMing  the  "  sword-knot-ensign'*  examination.  If  he  pasM  the  oflicers'  exami- 
nation, he  may  receive  his  commission  from  the  King  as  second  lieutenant  witboot 
being  voted  on  \\y  the  officers  of  a  regiment.  The  cadet  who  goes  succeaafully  through 
the  Selecta  is  not  required  to  enter  the  ranks,  or  even  to  attend  a  war  aohool,  bnt  is 
promoted  directly  from  the  corps  of  cadets  to  that  of  officers. 

There  wore  formerly  nine  war  schools  for  the  special  preparation  of  civil  aspirant^} 
for  the  officers'  examination.  Within  recent  years  they  have  been  consolidated  to 
three.  The  ten-months'  course  of  study  in  the  war  schools  is  of  a  strictly  professional 
nature,  such  subjects  as  tactics,  fortification,  siege  practice,  and  the  like,  being  in- 
clude<l  in  it.  Concerning  the  physical  training  in  the  cadet  and  war  schools  we  idiall 
speak  under  the  head  of  Military  Turning. 

The  War  Academy  {Kriegaakculemie)  in  Berlin  is  the  central  scientitic  school  of  theGer- 
man  army.  At  the  most,  only  three  hundred  officers  may  attend  its  clasHOs,  eachcb* 
in  the  three  years'  course  being  limited  to  one  hundred  members.  Only  officers  wUo 
have  served  three  full  years  with  the  troops,  and  are  recommended  by  their  colooeb 
<is  men  of  exceptional  energy,  character,  and  intelligence,  are  allowed  to  attempt  the 
severe  entrance  examination  in  mathematics,  history,  geography,  military  science, 
and  the  »encli  language.  Nine  months  of  each  year  of  the  course  are  devoted  to 
Hcientiiic  instruction,  which  consists  of  lectures  of  the  most  advanced  charact^ir  given 
by  civilian  and  military  professors,  while  the  remaining  three  months  are  yearly 
given  up  to  practical  studies  in  topographical  engineering  and  general  staff  dntv, 
and  in  familiarizing  the  student  with  other  arms  of  the  service  than  his  own.  Tho 
course  at  t)ie  War  Academy  is  so  severe,  its  examinations  and  practical  testa  sominate 
and  searching,  that  only  a  very  few,  the  "best  of  the  best,"  are  able  to  pass  intoth«» 
charmed  circle  of  the  general  staff,  under  Field  Marshal  Von  Moltke.  The  men  •om- 
]»osing  the  ircnieral  staff  of  the  Pnissian  army  are  the  consummate  flower  of  Pnurian 
education.  A»  n  cor])s  they  are  unrivaled,  and  the  individuals  are  few  anywhere  who 
poHHCHs  trained  powers  of  mind  and  body  in  anything  like  so  high  a  degree. 

SCHOOL  GYMNASTICS. 

As  regardH  ]>hyHical  training  in  the  schools  of  Pmssia,  the  case  st>ands  thns:  Attend- 
unco  upon  in»tni(rtion  in  turning  iH  exacted  of  all  unexcused  pnpils  for  two  hours 
weekly  in  all  hcIiooIh  for  boys,  and  also,  in  some  cities,  in  all  schools  for  girls.  As  a  rale, 
each  HcliMol  has  its  own  turnhulle,  and  in  very  many  cases  itA  own  tnmplatz,  famished 
with  appro])i-iMte  gymnuHtic  machines.  Some  cities,  for  instance,  Frankfort-on-thci- 
Main.  ))n>vi<l(.>  Hpeciul  ]»Ia3'ground8  and  swimming  baths  for  the  use  of  school  children. 

"W'hiit'  gymnastic  drill  \h  not  uiviversal  in  the  public  schools,  it  is  Tery  general.  As 
might  be  «*xpectcd,  it  is  more,  comwwm  i\uv\\wX\ftx^xQ's\\»i\^«t\\v\\3kft cities tlutti  in  the 
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coautry.  In  1882  only  ten  percent,  of  the  pnpils  in  the  higher  schools  for  boys  were 
exouBed  from  turning,  and  they  were  excnsecl  on  the  certificates  of  physicians  that 
the  exercise  wonld  be  prejudicial  to  their  health ;  only  eight<een  per  cent,  of  this  class 
of  schools  were  obliged  to  discontinue  turning  in  winter  through  having  no  proper 
tomhallo,  and  sixty  per  cent,  of  them  possessed  a  tumhalle. 

In  the  course  of  stndy  each  class  has  its  special  time  for  gymnastics,  Just  as  it  has 
Bpecialhonrs  set  for  arithmetic  and  reading,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  instruction 
JM  given  by  one  of  the  ordinary  class  teachers,  and  not  by  a  special  teacher  of  turn- 
ing. The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  tnming,  singing,  and  drawing,  is  usually  the 
same,  viz,  two  hours  weekly. 

The  exercises  are  carefhlly  adapted  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  pupils.  The  youngest 
pnpils,  from  six  to  ten  years  old,  engage  in  a  great  variety  of  simple  games,  easy, 
free  movements,  marching,  jumping,  and  climbing  exercises,  and  the  fundamental 
exercises  on  the  easier  gymnastic  machines.  In  free,  light,  and  heavy  gymnastics 
the  exercises  grow  more  complicated  and  difficult  with  the  advancing  age  of  the 
papil.  The  expertness  of  the  boys  in  the  upper  classes  is  often  quite  astonishing. 
In  the  Gymnasien  and  Bealgymnasien  fencing  is  taught  in  the  upper  classes.  PedeH- 
trian  tours,  skating  parties,  and  excursions  into  the  woods  are  frequently  made  und<M' 
the  lead  of  those  who  teach  turning.  The  gymnastic  course  for  girls  comprises  tlio 
ordinary  free  gymnastics;  class  gymnastics  with  '^hand  apparatus,''  such  as  dumb- 
bells, wands,  and  skipping  ropes;  marching,  dancing,  and  balancing  exorcises ;  vari- 
ous games  of  ball,  easy  jumping,  swinging,  and  climbing;  and  a  fewof  thesimx)leHt  ex- 
ercises on  the  parallel  and  horizont-al  bars.  Singing,  especially  during  the  march  aud 
the  nodnuet,  is  frequently  engaged  in  during  the  hour  given  to  gymnastic  instruction. 

In  nearly  every  universit}',  voluntary  associations  of  studeuts  are  formed  to  praotit-o 
turning.  The  university  roasters  of  sword-play  and  riding  are  survivals  from  feudal 
Umeo. 

SCHOOL  GYMNASTICS  IN  BERLIN. 

In  1881  there  were  4,815,974  children  of  school  ago  in  a  total  population  of  27,2r)0,0()0 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia.  The  number  of  teachers  was  over  Gl,000.  The  population 
of  Berlin  in  1880  was  1,12'2,.330.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  schools  of  every  kind 
in  the  city  was  more  than  149,000,  of  whom  not  more  than  25,000  were  in  privato 
schools.  In  schools  wholly  maintained  at  the*  city's  expense,  there  wero  104,72G  pu* 
J  .Is.  Of  70  tumanstalten,  9  were  under  n>,val  patronage,  including  the  Militdr- 
t»man9taliy  the  TumleMrerhiJdungsanetaltf  and  the  gymnasia  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Asylum  for  the  Blind  and  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Of  the  iV2 
tnrnhallen  belonging  to  the  city,  41  had  turnpltitze  adjoining  or  near  to  them  ;  2  be- 
longed to  higher  sc'.bools  for  girls;  11  belonged  to  higher  schools  for  boys;  and  48  be- 
longed to  schools  of  the  grade  of  Volksschulen  (termed  in  Berlin  Gemeindeschulen) ;  and 
1  belonged  to  the  Berlin  Orphan  Asylum.  The  city  paid  nearly  $50,000  in  1H80-'81 
for  the  instniction  given  its  school  children  in  gymnastics,  which  suui  is  equal  to 
about  one  twenty-third  of  its  total  expenditure  for  schools  in  that  year. 

In  Juno,  1885,  Berlin  provided  free-school  instruction  for  some  143,000  children, 
which  shows  an  increase  of  10,000  over  the  corresponding  class  in  1884.  On  the  same 
date  the  city  had  148  Gemeindeschulen  in  operation,  aud  bnildiugs  for  8  more  in  ))roceMS 
of  construction.    The  new  school-houses  are  provided  with  turuhallen. 

The  present  number  of  city  turnhallen  used  for  educational  purposes  In  Berlin  is  98. 
The  largest  of  them  is  the  Siadtische  TumhalUy  in  the  Prinzenstrasse.  This  was  estab- 
lished in  1864;  its  cost  was  as  follows:  for  land,  including  a  tuniplatz,  99,000  markn; 
building,  254,000  marks;  apparatus,  18,000  marks;  total,  371,000  marks,  or  $92,750. 
The  building  is  of  brick,  and  consists  of  two  three-story  wings  and  a  one-story  main 
hall.  Tho  wings  contain  residence  flats  for  the  use  of  the  officials  charge<l  with  the 
oversight  and  direction  of  school  gynmastics.  The  main  hall  is  150  feet  long,  75  feet 
wide,  and  48  feet  high,  and  easily  accommodates  400  turners  at  a  time.    Adjoining  it 
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is  a  well-appointed  turnplatz,  with  an  area  of  more  than  half  an  acre,  which  is  planted 
with  shade  trees.  The  City  Tumhalle  is  open  every  day  and  evening,  and  is  need  at 
appointed  times  by  several  of  the  Berlin  tnmvereine,  also  by  the  association  of  Berlin 
teachers,  the  royal  firemen,  ihe  normal  classes  for  teachers  of  tnming,  and  by  eight 
of  the  city  schools  for  school  tnming.  In  all,  more  than  13,000  persons  exercise  hers 
weekly.  The  annual  appropriation  for  its  maintenance,  exclusive  of  salaries,  is  be- 
tween |2,r>00  and  |:$,000. 

As  a  rnle,  the  school  gymnasia  in  Germany  are  separate  and  specially  designed 
buildings,  and  not  refitted  rooms.  As  a  class,  the  German  gymnasia  are  not  so  Inxari- 
ously  fitted  or  so  architecturally  imposing  as  many  of  the  newer  American  college 
gymnasia,  but  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  teaching  of  free  and  olaas  gymnas- 
tics of  every  description.  As  much  as  possible  the  apparatus  is  adjustable  and  port- 
able. A  plain,  one-story,  brick  tnrnhalle,  60  by  33  feet  and  15  to  20  feet  high,  can 
be  built  in  Germany  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,  and  well  furnished  with  apparatus  for  tl»000. 

The  city  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  which  is  about  the  size  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
spends  yearly  about  t^»000  for  the  gymnastic  instruction  of  its  school  children,  some 
18,0(X)  in  number.  About  one-third  of  this  sum  goes  toward  the  furtherance  of  tam- 
spielu.  Boys  and  girls,  unless  excused  on  a  physician's  certificate,  have  two  hoon* 
woukly  instruction  in  turning,  and  two  hours  weekly  of  compulsory  play  besides. 
Tho  uiajority  of  the  school  children  in  Frankfort  are  also  taught  and  practiced  in 
swimming  under  the  auspices  of  the  city. 

In  this  connection  the  following  facts  regarding  the  Volksschulen  of  Vienna  may  be 
of  interest:  In  lH8*2-'ti3  Vienna,  whose  i>opulation  in  1880  was  704,756,  had72,9]3{ 
pupils  in  its  i:V>  Volksschulen.  Of  this  number  44,614  (20,047  of  whom  were  girls) 
practiced  turning  under  the  guidance  of  658  teachers.  The  city  jiaid  for  the  teach- 
ing of  turning  and  the  care  of  the  turnhallen,  in  1882-'83,  a  sum  equal  to  $34,860,  or  one- 
twenty-ninth  as  much  as  its  total  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  Volksschulen. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TKACUBRS  OF  TURNING. 

The  teachers  of  gymnastics  in  Prussia,  indeed  throughout  Germany,  are  specially 
trained  for  their  duties.  They  are  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  England  and  America, 
retired  drill  sergeants,  broken  down  athletes,  or  merely  enthusiastic  gymnasts.  There 
are,  it  is  said,  more  than  1,000  teachers  in  Berlin  alone  who  are  competent  to  give 
instruction  in  turning.  According  to  the  regulations  now  in  force,  in  order  to  be  in- 
stalled  as  a  teacher  of  turning  in  a  Prussian  school,  one  must  first  pass  a  satisfisctoiy 
examination  and  secure  a  certificate  of  fitness;  such  certificates  must  be  obtained  at 
Berlin,  and  from  one  of  two  sources,  viz.,  the  Ednigliehe  TumldurerbildmnpMmtt^U^ 
or  the  THtHhttrcr  Priif^ngs  KommiatUm.  The  latter  is  simply  an  examining  board, 
originally  tttiabliHhed  in  1867,  which  holds  examinations  for  male  candidates  annnally 
in  February ,  ami  for  female  candidates  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each  year. 

The  Turnlchrorbildungsanstalt  holds  two  examinations  yearly,  one  at  the  endof  iM 
winter  coursi^  of  instruction  for  male  teachers,  the  other  at  the  end  of  its  spring  vi 
summer  oiMirw^  for  female  teachers.  Those  who  take  the  examinations  set  br  ^ 
KomniisMion  are  mostly  t^^achers  who  have  attended  courses  in  tnming  at  a  Donasl 
scht>ol,  or  have  rt'coived  special  training  in  classes  formed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
educational  authorities  of  one  of  the  provincial  cities;  some  are  nniveniity  stndento 
who  l(H»k  forward  to  a  teacher's  career. 

At  the  examination  held  by  the  Komniission  in  November,  1884,  43  women 
at  that  held  in  February,  lS8r>,  39  men  passed,  8  of  whom  were  pronounced  fit  to 
swininiin*;  as  well  as  turning ;  Ki  women  were  passed  at  the  examination  in  Mar,  189&. 
The  number  of  males  who  completed  the  winter  course  of  instruction  at  the  Tnmlehrer- 
bilduu^^sanstalt  and  seoureil  the  certificate  of  fitness  to  teach  turning  waa  71,of  whooi 
4*2  were  paj>sed  alM>  in  swimming:  while  the  number  of  women  who  were  paaMd  at 
the  close  of  the  eourso  given  in  April,  May,  and  June,  1885,  waa  82;  of  which 
86  took  the  course  of  inslTuetvon  \w  %>ifvmmms. 
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The  examinations  of  the  hoard  of  examiners  of  teiichers  of  tnrning  ( Turnh'lirer 
Priifungs  Kommiasion)  are  conducted  hy  a  boanl  consistinf]^  of  the  principal  teachers 
belonging  to  the  Tumlehrerhildnngsanstalt  and  other  teachers  of  turning  named  by 
the  Minister  of  Education.  The  hoard  seldom  exceeds  five  in  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  teacher  of  anatomy  in  the  Bildungsanstalt  takes  part  in  the  examination 
of  male  candidates,  and  a  female  teacher  of  turning  is  always  a  member  of  the  board 
when  women  are  examined.  The  candidates  are  of  three  classes :  (a)  Tlioflo  who  liave 
already  been  found  competent  to  be  installed  as  teachers  in  the  schools ;  (6)  students 
who  have  completed  five  semesters  at  a  university ;  (c)  persons  of  suflirient  age 
(twenty  years  in  the  case  of  men,  eighteen  years  in  that  of  women),  not  teachers, 
who  have  had  a  goo<l  school  education. 

The  examinations  are  both  tlieoretical  and  practical.  The  theoretical  examinations 
are  both  written  and  oral.  The  written  examination  consists  in  the  preparation, 
within  a  limited  time  and  without  the  assistance  of  books  or  persons,  of  a  thesis  on 
snch  questions  relating  to  school  gymnastics  as  the  examiners  may  select.  The  can- 
didate is  examined  orally  on  his  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  most  important  points 
in  the  history  of  turning,  particularly  of  school  turning ;  in  the  literature  and  tech- 
nical language  of  turning ;  on  the  kinds  of  exercise  adapted  to  pupils  of  different 
ages  and  states  of  proficiency ;  on  the  principles  involved  in  the  construction  and  use 
of  the  various  gynmastio  appliances;  on  human  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene, 
and  their  relation  to  gymnastics ;  and  on  the  means  of  rendering  first  aid  to  the  in- 
jured. In  the  practical  examination  the  candidate  is  required  to  show  what  degree 
of  expertness  he  possesses  in  the  exercises  made  use  of  in  school  turning. 

THE  BOYAL  IN8T1TUTK  FOR  TRAIKING  TEACHERS  OF  TURmNG. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  this  institution,  known  as  the  civil  section  of  the  Cen- 
tralttunanstalt  till  1877,  dates  fVom  1851.  Since  the  separation  of  the  military  and 
civil  sections  in  1877,  the  latter  has  been  known  as  the  Eonigliche  Tumlehrerbildunga- 
anstalt.  Prof.  Dr.  Carl  Euler,  who,  though  not  the  titular  ''director"  of  the  Bil- 
dungsanstalt, actually  directs  its  daily  affairs,  is  a  highly  accomplished  teacher,  and 
one  of  the  best  known  German  writers  on  turning.  He  has  occupied  his  present  po- 
sition as  the  chief  normal  teacher  of  turning  in  Prussia  since  the  year  18G0,  wht^n  he 
was  called  from  Schulpforta  to  take  charge  of  the  civil  section  of  the  Centraltum^- 
anstalt,  of  which  Rothstein  was  then  the  head.  The  writer  is  deeply  indebted  to  Pro- 
fessor Euler  and  his  assistant,  Oberlehrer  Eckler,  for  many  kindnesses  and  much 
valuable  information  concerning  gymnastics  in  Berlin  and  Prussia.  Messrs.  Euler 
and  Eckler  not  only  conduct  most  of  the  theoretical  courses  in  the  Bildungsanstalt 
(with  the  exception  of  the  course  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  which  is  given  by  Dr. 
Hoffmann),  but  they  are  also  charged  with  the  inspection,  as  regards  tnrning,  of  the 
schools  in  all  the  provinces  of  Prussia.  The  number  of  assistant  teachers  in  the 
Bildungsanstalt  varies  with  the  number  of  pupils  from  year  to  year.  In  the  winter 
course  of  1883-*d4,  five  male  assistants  were  connected  with  the  institute,  and  an  equal 
number  of  female  assistants  gave  practical  instruction  in  the  summer  course  of  I8S4. 
The  winter  course  for  men  begins  in  October  of  each  year,  and  lasts  six  months;  the 
course  for  women  begins  at  the  close  of  the  Easter  vacation. and  continues  for  three 
months. 

Since  1879  the  institute  has  oo^&upied  a  building  of  its  own  at  229  Frledrichsstrasse. 
This  building  is  a  model  one  of  its  kind.  It  consists  of  a  main  building  two  stories 
high,  with  an  L,  one  stoiy  high.  On  the  first  floor  there  are,  besides  several  reception 
rooms  and  the  living  rooms  of  the  janitor,  three  rooms  appropriately  fitted  for  gym- 
nastic exercises.  One  in  the  main  building  is  for  the  use  of  girls  and  women,  aad  is 
65  feet  long,  32. 5  feet  wide,  and  17.8  feet  high ;  another,  for  the  use  of  school  children 
belonging  to  the  model  classes,  is  81.25  feet  by  40.C  feet ;  and  the  third,  for  the  use  of 
males,  is  91  feet  by  47.7  feet.    The  principal  rooms  on  the  second  floor  in  the  main 
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building  arc  the  waiting  and  cloak  rooniB,  a  large  office,  two  lecture  loonia,  a  mmeum 
containing  a  collection  of  models  of  a  great  variety  of  gymnastic  appliances,  and  • 
library. 

The  examinations  of  the  Tumlehrer  Prilfungs  Kommission  are  held  in  the  loomtof 
the  Bildnngsanstalt. 

Courses  of  lectures  are  given  in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  dietetics ;  on  fi  •!  u'^  to 
the  injnred ;  on  the  history  of  bodily  exercises  and  the  science  and  method-.  •  f  ^■'  -  i^^r 
and  on  the  construction  and  use  of  apparatus.  The  practical  instrnctio;  •.•  ir  prf-^ 
lessons  and  practice  in  free  gymnastics;  exercises  with ''hand  apparatus'— du.. 
I)ell8,  wands,  and  the  like;  exercises  on  the  heavy  gymnastic  appliances ;  fenoti.;;flD{i 
sword-play,  and  swimming.  The  pupils  of  the  institute  are  required  to  conduot 
classes  in  gymnastics,  under  the  supervision  of  their  instructors,  in  several  of  the  city 
schools.  As  might  be  expected,  numerous  systematic  works  in  the  form  of  handbooks 
and  manuals  on  all  branches  of  turning  have  been  published. 

The  systems  of  school  turning  in  the  other  states  of  the  German  Empire  do  not  dif- 
fer very  widely  or  essentially  from  that  in  vogue  in  Pnissia.  Each  of  the  principal 
states,  too,  maintains  a  Tumlehrerbildungsanstalt.  There  is  one  at  Dresden,  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  which  dates  from  1850;  tfaiat  at  Stuttgart,  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Wilrtemberg,  was  founded  in  1862;  that  for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  at  CarU- 
nihe,  was  established  in  1869;  and  the  one  at  Munich,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaris, 
was  opened  in  1872. 

MIUTAKY  TURNING. 

Gymnastic  exercises  constitute  a  considerable  and  important  part  of  the  prefinii- 
nary  training  of  officers  in  the  cadet  and  war  schools,  and  of  the  drill  to  which  le-  ' 
cruits  and  soldiers  in  the  army  are  subjected.    Military  drill  of  the  technical  and 
special  sort  is  not  a  prominent  feature  in  the  course  of  the  six  preparatory  schools  for 
cadets  ( Voranstalten  des  Cadetten  Corps),  whose  pupils,  from  ten  to  fifteeen  yean  of 
age,  are  arranged  in  five  classes,  corresponding  to  the  classes  Sexta  to  Tertia,  inclnsiTC^ 
of  a  Rcalgymnasium.    The  boys  of  the  lower  classes  have  gymnastic  instmetion 
adapted  to  their  age  and  strength,  and  are  encouraged  to  engage  in  out-of-door  sports, 
such  an  foot  ball,  tug  of  war,  and  snowballing,  during  their  play  hours.     Only  the 
boys  in  Unter-  and  Obertertia  are  allowed  to  drill  with  muskets.    At  Lichterfelde  the 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  youths  are  organized  as  four  battalions  of  infantry,  and 
much  attention  is  given  to  infantry  drill  and  evolutions,  target  practice,  gymnas- 
tics, fencing,  and  riding.    The  pupils  in  the  war  schools  are  also  thoroughly  drilled  ia 
the  above-mentioned  branches  of  physical  training.    Two  hundred  lieuteDanta  are 
annually  trained  as  leaders  of  military  turning  at  the  Kanigliohe  Milit&rturtiamMtaU  in 
Berlin. 

Gymnastics  are  also  taught  in  the  Militarreitinsiitut  at  Hanover.  This  institute 
includes  a  riding  school  for  officers  and  a  riding  school  for  under-officers.  The  pupils 
in  the  former  are  lieutenants,  and  in  the  latter  under-officers,  who  are  mostly  detailed 
from  the  Prussian  cavalry,  though  a  few  are  drawn  from  the  field  artillery.  The 
number  detailed  annually  to  each  school  is  eighty-three.  The  mii^ority  of  these  re- 
turn to  their  regiments  after  a  year's  instruction,  while  the  remainder,  twenty-nins 
officers  and  twenty-eight  under-officers,  stay  a  second  year  at  the  institute. 

The  AHWUrtumansiaU. 

The  system  of  gymnastic  instruction  originally  adopted  as  an  essential  fiiotor  in 
the  training  of  the  Prussian  soldier  was  that  of  Ling.  In  1845  General  Yon  Boyen, 
the  Minister  of  War,  who  had  three  years  before  joined  his  colleagues.  Von  Roohow, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Eichorn,  Minister  of  Education,  in  nrg^g  npon  the  King 
the  views  expressed  in  the  epoch-making  cabinet  order,  sent  two  officers,  ons  of  wImmd 
was  Rothstein,  to  investigate  the  nature  and  working  of  the  Swedish  ^ystaon  ofgyii- 
nastjes,  especially  as  reg^rde^  \\«  mxWtaiT^  «ide.    Rothstein  and  his  oompanioii  vs* 
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paired  to  Stockholm,  went  tliroagh  the  regular  ten  months'  coarse  of  instruction  In 
the  Ri^jal  Central  Gymnastic  Institute,  which  had  been  in  operation  since  1H14,  and 
graduated  as  teachers  of  Ling'n  gymnastics.  They  then  spent  three  months  at  Copen- 
hagen in  the  Danish  Royal  Central  Institute,  whose  date  of  establishment  is  1806. 
They  returned  to  Berlin  in  June,  1846,  and  early  in  1847  the  War  Department  adopted 
the  main  recommendations  of  their  report  by  ordering  the  establishment  of  a  Prussian 
cenfral  institute  for  the  gymnastic  instmction  of  the  army.  This  institute  was 
<n)>*TK  1  i:j  Berlin  October  1, 1847,  with  eighteen  officers  as  pupils.  The  revolutionary 
I  uibiv  ■  u  of  1848  caused  the  suspension  of  the  institute  for  three  years.  In  1851  the 
Koni^Uche  Centraltnmanstalt,  tq  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  was  opened 
in  Berlin  with  Rothstein  at  its  head. 

Although  Rothstein's  opponents  were  able  to  defeat  his  efforts  to  supersede  the 
Jahn-Eiselen  and  Spiess  gymnastics,  as  regarded  school  gymnastics,  the  system  of 
military  gymnastics  introduced  by  Rothstein  was  never  fully  abandoned  by  the  War 
Department.  In  the  Militartnrnanstalt  of  to-day  one  does  not  find  the  horizontal 
bar  or  the  paralW  bars  in  use ;  and  various  pieces  of  gymnastic  apparatus  are  still 
used  there  and  throughout  the  army,  which  are  seldom,  if  ever,  used  in  Volksturnen  or 
Schaltumen. 

Two  fi vermouths'  courses  are  annually  given  at  the  Militartnmanstalt.  The  num- 
ber of  officers  enrolled  at  one  time  as  pupils  is  usually  one  hundred.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Von  Dresky  is  at  present  the  director  of  the  institution.  His  assistants,  in- 
cluding a  medical  officer  who  lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  are  all  army  offi- 
cers. Practical  instruction  is  given  in  free  gymnastics,  heavy  gymnastics,  jumping, 
sword-play,  bayonet  exercise,  and  in  what  may  be  termed  ^*  applied  military  gymnas- 
tics" {Hindemis8turnen)f  in  which  squad  exercises  in  clearing  ditches  and  scaling 
intrenohments,  walls,  and  spiked  fences,  occupy  a  prominent  place.  The  training 
given  at  the  Militiirturnanstalt  is  such  that  those  officers  who  complete  its  course 
are  thoronghly  iitted,  on  returning  to  their  regiments,  to  give  practical  instruction 
to  their  subordinates. 

lu  the  gymnastic  drill  of  the  troops,  the  nnder-officers  play  an  important  part;  but 
they  learn  and  perform  their  duties  as  teachers  of  gymnastics  under  officers  who  have 
had  the  benefit  of  the  Berlin  course.  All  officers  of  infantry  are  required  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  principles  of  military  gymnastics,  and  the  younger  officers  must  be 
able  to  teach  and  practice  them« 

Peculiarities  of  Military  Turning. 

The  following  statements,  derived  from  the  latest  **Vor8ckriften  Uberdas  Turnen  der 
Infanterie"  may  serve  to  indicate  the  salient  features  of  military  turning,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  infantry  arm  of  the  service,  which  includes  more  than  230,000  men  and 
officers,  is  concerned : 

Gymnastic  exercises  constitute  an  essential  factor  in  the  military  training  of  the 
individual  man.  They  should  not  only  incroase  the  strength,  agility,  and  eudiirance 
of  his  body,  but  should  strengthen  his  will  power,  resolution,  self-confidence,  and 
conrage,  and  call  forth  a  healthy  spirit  of  emulation.  In  order  to  attain  these  ends, 
the  soldier  must  be  taught  the  natural,  sure,  and  energetic  use  of  his  limbs  by  means 
of  properly  devised  exercises.  These  exercises  are  divided  into  (a)  free  and  weapon 
exercises,  (h)  exercises  with  gymnastic  machines  {JiuetUbungen)^  and  (c)  exercises  in 
applied  turning,  by  which  are  understood  exercises  to  render  soldiers  able  to  surmount 
artificial  or  natural  obstructions  in  the  field. 

Turning  should  be  practiced  by  all  the  men  from  the  beginning  of  their  term  of 
service,  due  regard  being  had  to  individual  peculiarities  and  circumstances.  During 
the  entire  term  of  service  the  free  and  weapon  exercises  are  to  be  pursued  as  exorcises 
for  the  promotion  of  the  soldier^s  health.  In  the  course  of  every  hour  devoted  to 
gvmnastics,  all  parts  of  the  body  are,  so  far  as  possible,  to  be  brought  equally  into 
play.  In  judging  of  the  excellence  of  the  exercise,  strength,  dexterity,  and  the  car- 
riage and  coutrol'of  the  body  are  to  be  considered,  rather  than  the  difficulty  of  the 
exercise.  The  performance  of  gymnastic  tricks  and  feats  is  never  to  be  considered  the 
aim  of  the  exercises. 
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The  free  movemeDte  are  those  which  are  performed  without  the  aid  of  any  ap- 
paratus' They  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  bodily  training  of  the  soldier,  both  aa  re- 
gards drill  anu  gymnastics.  They  are  the  especial  means  for  suppling  the  stiff  joints 
of  the  raw  recruit.  The  free  movements  are  to  bo  arranged  in  groups,  so  that  bead, 
arms,  back,  legs,  and  feet  shall  boexercisod  in  equal  measure.  Exercise  inthe  quids- 
stop,  165  to  175  stops  in  the  minute,  are  included  in  the  free  movementa. 

Weapon  exercises  {Gncehrubungen)  are  defined  as  exorcises  in  which  the  masket  ii 
used  for  the  further  development  of  the  soldier's  strength.  In  these  exercises  the 
ujQsket  is  used  in  something  the  same  way  that  the  staff  or  wand  is  used  inligh% 
gymnastics.  The  exercises  are  of  two  sorts — with  both  hands  and  with  one  hand. 
in  the  one>hand  exercises  the  left  and  the  right  hands  must  be  equally  taught. 

The  principal  machines  employed  in  the  BiutUbitngen  (which  is  a  Ling-Rothstein 
word  for  the  Geratiibungen  of  the  turners)  are  the  horizontal  beam ;  the  spring-board; 
the  cross-tree,  or  beam,  which  resembles  the  horizontal  bar;  the  ladder-plank;  ths 
inclined  ladder ;  the  leaping-tablo ;  the  vertical  ropes  and  poles,  for  climbing. 

lu  the  applied  military  gymnastics  the  soldiers  are  taught  to  leap  ditches  and  bar- 
riers, and  to  scale  walls,  fences,  and  stockades  of  various  kinds.  In  these  exercises 
the  men  carry  their  muskets  and  side  arms,  and  are  dix-ided  into  larger  and  smaller 
squads,  which  are,  of  course,  required  to  keep  step  and  time  as  much  as  possible. 
These  exercises  are  very  useful,  and  by  no  means  easy  in  some  of  their  branches,  yet 
it  is  astonishing  to  a  civilian  to  witness  the  celerity,  precision,  and  certainty,  with 
which  a  squad  of  a  dozen  men  will  surmount  a  wall  or  a  high,  spiked  fence,  or  cross 
a  wide,  deep  ditch  on  a  narrow,  shaky  bridge. 

Rothstcin,  in  his  account  of  the  Central turnanst alt  published  in  1861,  describes 
the  *^  obstructed  running  tracic  "  {Laufhahn  mil  Ilindernissen)  in  which  the  pupils  of  the 
institute  were  exeroisd  in  '*  applied  gymnastics."  The  track  was  (J-shaped,  195  paees 
long,  and  18  feet  broad.  The  obstructions  were  arranged  in  the  following  order:  (1) 
A  ditch  6  feet  wide,  for  the  running  leap  ;  (2)  a  mound  of  earth  3  feet  high  and  4 
feet  wide  at  the  base,  for  the  high  Jump  ;  (:^)  a  ditch  12  feet  wide,  for  the  long  leap; 
(4)  a  mound  6  feet  high  and  10  feet  wide  at  the  base,  on  the  edge  of  a  ditch  12  iset 
wide,  for  the  "deep  leap" ;  (5)  a  board  fence  5  feet  high,  to  be  vaulted  over ;  (6)  an 
"eecalading  stage,"  12  feet  high  and  6  feet  wide  at  the  top,  to  be  cliiubed  by  ladden, 
ropes,  or  poles,  and  jumped  or  dropped  from  ;  (7)  a  ditch  10  feet  deep  and  9  feet  ind«^, 
with  an  escarpment  wall  rising  4  feet  above  the  hither  edge  of  the  ditch,  and  bridged 
by  a  shaky  beam ;  (8)  apalisade  7  feet  high,  of  sharpened  planks ;  and  (9)  a  glacis.  A 
section  of  twelve  men  in  three  ranks  of  four  files  each,  the  men  having  muskets,  side- 
arms,  and  knapsacks,  usually  made  the  eutire  course  from  end  to  end  in  three  to 
three  and  a  third  minutes.  Without  weapons  or  knapsacks,  four  men,  each  doing  bit 
best  to  outstrip  his  fellows,  usually  covered  the  course  in  sixty  to  seventy  seconds; 
while  a  few  individuals  were  able  to  cover  the  course  u:  forty-three  to  forty-five 
seconds. 

The  following  extract  from  a  circular  on  the  teaching  of  g3rmna8tic8  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  addressed  to  the  superintendents  and  inspectors  of  schools  in  the 
district  of  Liegnitz,  province  of  Silesia,  in  1871,  by  the  section  for  church  and  school 
affaii-s,  may  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which  turning  is  held  by  (boss 
most  concerned  with  educational  affairs  : 

It  is  acknowledged  everywhere  by  soldiers  and  civilians  that  the  astonishing  aocom- 
plinhments  of  our  armies  in  the  late  war,  especially  their  thorough  discipline,  exhib- 
ited in  the  most  cheerful  and  eelf-sacrilicing  manner,  their  skill  in  overcoming  nat- 
ural and  artificial  obstacles  iu  the  enemy's  country,  their  courage  and  calmness 
in  battle,  the  resolution  with  which  they  bore  pain  and  privation,  must,  in  a  large 
measure,  be  attributed  to  the  gymnastic  traiuing  of  the  rank  and  file. 


As  has  been  well  said,  *'  Hardly  any  army  deserves  better  than  the 
German  the  name  Exercitui."  Prussia,  in  the  interval  between  Jena  and  Sedan,  de- 
uioiiHtrated  most  clearly  and  strikingly  the  power  and  worth  of  comprehenaive  and 
scientific  "training."  Even  the  English  are  beginning  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of 
the  notion  of  which  they  have  been  so  fond,  ^*  that  you  come  to  do  ft  ihiii|^  right  Isf 
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Loing  it,  Olid  not  by  first  loaruiug  to  do  it  right  and  then  doing  it.''  It  is  a  couspic- 
10U8  HMurlt  of  the  Pnissiau  scheme  of  national  education,  that  both  in  mental  and 
ihysieal  trsniing  little  or  nothing  is  left  to  the  rule  of  thumb. 

It  may  £iirly  bo  doubted  if  any  modern  nation  can  vie  with  PruHsia  in  ability  to  mob- 
lue  its  strength;  nor  can  it  bo  doubled  that  her  system  of  phyttical  training  has 
NFOTen  a  very  considerable  factor  in  developing  lier  power  to  transform  her  potential 
Dergy  into  work. 

It  is  impossible  that  Prussian  taming,  reaching,  as  it  does,  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  en- 
ire  population  of  the  kingdom,  through  the  instrumentalities  of  the  school,  the  army, 
nd  the  Tumerschatt,  should  not  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  national  lift) 
Dd  develo])ment. 

A  belief  in  the  validity  of  Prussian  metho<l8  has  led  to  a  more  or  less  general  and 
lose  imitation  of  them  thrcftighout  Germany.  And  France  has,  since  1870,  intro- 
.aoed  gymnastic  training  into  the  plan  of  work  ordained  for  its  system  of  public 
cbools. 

If  (ihysical  training  should  ever  be  pursued  intelligently  and  systematically  in  the 
chools  of  any  American  State  or  city,  many  of  the  same  problems  with  which  the 
dacational  authorities  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  France,  have  been  so 
eeply  engaged,  will  inevitably  present  themselves.  The  writer  is  far  from  thinking 
bat  such  problems  can  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  the  attempt-ed  introduction  of  any 
junodified  foreign  system  of  gymnastics  or  athletics.  But  he  is  firmly  convinced  that 
rboever  may  be  impelled  or  called  upon  to  attempt  to  provide  an  adequate  remedy  for 
he  present  lamentable  neglect  of  physical  training  in  American  schools  and  colleges, 
an  readily  save  money,  time,  and  trouble,  if  they  will  but  study  the  German  system 
f  turning;  "for  there  can  be  no  doubt,"  to  borrow  the  words  of  Prof.  Du  Bois-Rey- 
lond,  ''that  German  turning,  in  its  wise  mingling  of  theory  and  praotice,  exhibits 
he  happiest,  yes,  the  most  adequate  solution  of  the  great  problem  with  which  peda- 
gogics has  been  busy  since  Rousseau,  a  truth  which,  after  a  short  obscurity,  is  now 
lordly  contested,  but  the  i)hysiological  principle  of  which  a  few  ore  beginning  to 
nderstand.'* 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN.TURNERBUND. 

The  largest  association  of  turners  in  the  world,  outside  of  the  Deutsche  Tumerschaft, 
I  that  formed  by  the  German  gymnastic  societies  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
ame  of  tlio  North  American  Gymnastic  Union,  or  Tumerbund.  The  aims  of  the  Tur- 
erbund  are  most  gloriously  broad  and  general.  The  sole  and  simple  end  of  its  mem- 
ers  is  *'  to  aid  each  other  in  rearing  a  people  strong  in  both  body  and  mind."  As  a 
leans  to  the  furtherance  of  this  end,  the  framers  of  the  platform  and  statutes  of  the 
'umerbund,  which  were  adopted  at  its  national  convention  held  at  Davenport,  Iowa, 
1 1884,  pronounce  in  favor  of  "  a  thorough  reform  of  social,  religious,  and  political 
fe." 

The  maxims  and  demands  expressed  in  the  declaration  of  principles  of  the  Tumer- 
und  are  held  **  to  form  the  programme  for  the  realization  of  a  system  of  pure  popular 
jvereignty,"  under  which  **  not  only  everything  should  be  done  for  the  people,  but  also 
y  the  people."  This  programme  seems  to  us  so  fantastic,  so  impracticable,  so  entirely 
Televant  to  the  legitimate  purposes  of  a  "  gymnastic  union,"  that  we  shall  content 
urselves  with  the  bare  mention  of  a  very  few  of  its  main  features,  and  confine  our 
t  tent  ion  chiefly  to  the  field  of  practical  endeavor,  in  which  the  Turnerbund  has 
chioved  substantial  :ind  really  commendable  results. 

The  oflicers  and  members  of  the  gymnastic  union  ore  ''earnestly  admonished"  to 
mko  such  ]>ropositious  as  follow,  the  subject  ''of  special  and  thorough  discussion"; 

Senate  and  Presidency  are  but  copies  of  monarchical  institutions,  being  nndemo- 
ratic  and  un  republican ,  and  should  be  abolished."  The  general  convention  of  the  gym- 
astic  union  recommends,  "as  proper  means  of  relieving  public  distress  and  of  amelio- 
iting  social  conditions,  the  protection  of  labor  against  spoliation,  and  securing  to 
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it  the  real  product  thereof ;  snnitary  protection  of  citizeDS ;  a  prohibitioD  of  the  abnse 
of  eniiiloyiug  tlie  labor  of  cbililrcn  for  iudustrial  pnrposes ;  a  cessation  of  all  further 
land  gruutHor  sales  to  indlvidouls  and  corporations;  free  instruction  to  everybody; 
a  progreHsivc  income  tax,  and  a  legacy  or  succession  duty  or  tax ;  aboF^iuu  of  all 
monopolies;  a  thorough  reform  of  our  judicial  system  ;  the  abolition  of  a'l indirect 
taxatiou.'' 

The  practical  aims  of  the  Tnnierbund  are  well  set  forth  in  sections  21  to  2^  iuclr- 
sive,  of  its  statutes.    Thoy  read  as  follows: 

21.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  gymnastic  societies,  and  of  the  gr*^ 
union,  to  labor  for  the  intioductiou  of  systematic  gymnastic  training  into  t'     «  .      - 
ing  schools,  since  such  training  is  indispensable  to  the  thorough  educaii.-  j  «■•    •.  .t- 
young. 

22.  It  is  thorofore  obligatory  upon  the  gymnastic  societies  to  see  that  tht:r  i^ym- 
nastic  exerriKes  arc  conducted  according  to  rational  principles,  and  to  take  -pecial 
cure  to  employ  only  such  persons  as  teachers  of  gymnastics,  supervisors  of  exercises 
(Turnwurte).  and  leaders  of  practice  sections  (Vorturner)  as  are  thoroughly  qualified 
to  iinderKtaud  and  teach  gymnastics  in  harmony  with  those  principles. 

It  is  furihcrmore  the  duty  of  the  societies  to  labor  in  their  own  sphere  for  the  es- 
tablishment and]>erfection*of  good  German-English  schools,  in  which  music,  singing, 
drawing,  and  gymnastics  receive  full  attention,  and  to  work  iu  favor  of  compulsory 
school  attei:<lance;  and  lastly  to  take  pains  to  have  the  Gorman  language  taught  in 
the  public  schools. 

23.  If  is  obligatory  npon  the  societies  to  provide  for  the  further  education  of  their 
members  by  arranging  for  instructive  addresses,  lectures,  or  discussious  once  a 
month  ;  and  such  topics  ehieiiy  shall  be  selected  for  this  purpose  as  relate  to  the  res- 
olutions or  principles  of  the  gymnastic  nniou. 

In  January,  1885,  the  North  American  Turnerbund  consisted  of  213  vei-eine,  with 
a  total  membership  of  21,809,  an  increase  of  2,096  over  the  previous  year.     In  the 
Tumsehuleu  of  the  Bund,  12,22H  Ijoys  and  4,005  girls  received  instruction  in  gymnas- 
tics during  the  year  1884-85.     The  Tumschulen,  which  are  maintained  by  the  turn- 
vereine,  have  come  very  generally  into  vogue  within  the  last  ten  years.     They  have 
been  established  for  the  i)urposc  of  securing  to  the  children  of  German  and  German- 
American  parents  instruction  in  the  German  language  and  literature,  as  well  as  io 
the  ordinary  branches  of  a  common  school  education  and  gymnastics.    Very  fre- 
quently  the  children  attend  a  public  school  and  a  Tumschule  at  the  same  time,  the 
session  of  the  latter  being  held  after  the  completion  of  the  daily  session  of  the  pub- 
lic school.    The  gymnastic  societies  in  many  of  the  larger  cities,  like  Now  York,  Cin- 
cago,  Saint  Louis,  Milwaukee,  and  San  Francisco,  have  dramatic,  musical,  and  art 
sections.    The  New  York  Turuverein,  for  instance,  supports  an  evening  art  school, 
with  classes  iu  drawing  and  modeling. 

The  Turnerbund  owned  jtroperty  worth  $2,409,375  in  1885.  This  represented  a  total 
indebtedness  at  only  8^0,427.  Its  Tumhallen  (gymnasia)  numbered  140,  an  incn»a»e 
of  13  over  the  previous  year.  Its  trained  and  salaried  teachers  of  gymnastics  num- 
bered 98. 

The  teachers  of  gymnastics  receive  their  special  professional  training  in  the  Tttrn 
lehrer  Seminar.  The  gymnastic  aims  and  methods  of  the  Turnerbund  and  its  teachers 
are  closely  modeled  after  tho.-o  which  obtain  in  Germany.  The  Tnrnlehrer  Seminal 
is,  in  the  writer^s  opinion,  the  best  normal  schcM)!  for  teachers  of  gymnastics  in  the 
United  States.  It  1ms  for  some  years  had  its  headquarters  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
been  uiHler  the  charge  of  Director  G.  Brosius.  It  was  formerly  located  in  Chicago, 
and  still  earlier  in  New  York. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  grandson  of  **  Father  Jahn"  is  one  of  the  eighteen 
pupils  who  constitute  this  year's  class  at  the  Milwaukee  Seminar.  Jahu'sson  has  lived 
in  poverty  and  obscurity  for  many  years  in  Baltimore,  Md.  H e  receives  aii. annual  tit i- 
pend  from  the  Turnerbund,  which  has  adopted  his  son,  the  youth  above  referred  to, 
as  its  foster  child. 

The  course  of  instruction  given  in  Milwaukee  apprc/xi mates,  on  the  whole,  so  nearly 
in  character  to  that  of  the  Turulehrerbildungsaustalt  iu  Berlin  that  it  is  onneces- 
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sary  to  clmracterizo  it  further.    Gradaates  of  the  Seminar  are  now  required  to  npeak 
and  read  English. 

Thus  far  the  Tumerbnnd  has  made  bat  little  progress  toward  bringing  abont  the 
iatrodacdon  of  gymnastic  instmction  into  the  public  schools.  Meager  results,  not 
V  orth  mentioning  in  comparison  with  what  may  be  observed  in  almost  any  Gorman 
« Iry,  have  been  attained  in  the  cities  of  Milwaukee,  Saint  Louis,  and  Clovcland, 
^- jere  feeble  experiments  in  giving  instruction  in  calisthenics  have  been  made. 

It  is  nearly  a  year  since  the  committee  on  course  of  study  and  school  books  of  the 
1-.^  :rd  of  education  of  the  city  of  New  York  voted  in  favor  of  testing  a  plan,  which 
«  .i-.nated  from  the  Tumerbnnd,  for  the  introduction  of  gymnastic  training  into  the 
V ..  ic  schools  of  that  city.  It  was  voted  to  furnish  three  schools  with  gymnastic  ap- 
pliances at  a  cost  not  exceeding  |94  for  each  school,  and  that  '*  an  instructor  be  em- 
ployed, at  a  salary  of  not  more  than  f.'SO  per  month,  to  take  charge  of  these  schools  for 
one  year,  under  the  direction  of  the  city  superintendent  as  to  time,  etc."  As  it  was 
found  that  the  committee  had  no  right  to  vote  an  appropriation,  physical  training  in 
the  New  York  public  schools  remains  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which 
it  was  before  the  vote  was  passed. 

No  city  or  town  can  secure  physical  training  to  its  schoolchildren  unless  it  provide 
gymnasia  and  specially  trained  an^  well-paid  teachers.  A  salary  of  $r>0  per  month, 
we  need  hardly  add,  will  not  secure  competent  teachers  of  gymnastics ;  and  without 
competent  teachers  gymnasia  are  useless,  or  worse  than  useless. 

The  Tumerbnnd  owns  more  gymnasia  than  do  all  the  colleges  of  the  country  taken 
together,  and  its  corps  of  teachers  of  gymnastics  is  made  up  of  the  best  the  country 
affords ;  yet  the  aims,  methods,  and  achievements  of  the  Tumerbnnd  are  almost  un- 
known to  the  mass  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  education  of  American  children. 
One  would  think  from  the  utterances  of  some  of  the  prophets  and  disciples  of  '*  physi- 
cal culture ''  that  the  field  of  bodily  education  was  white  for  the  harvest.  Such  facts 
as  those  above  cited  seem  to  us  to  indicate  that  the  field  is  only  here  and  there  ready 
for  the  towing  of  seed.  *  •  . 
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